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THE SLEIOHEIDE: 

OR, TWO WAYS OF TELLING A STORY. 



I read the following story in one of our school-books, at the old district-school, in my 
boyhood. A few years since, in looking up some material for school readers, I recalled it, 
and wrote to the venerable author respecting it. Last December I received from him a copy 
of the story, with permission to have it printed ; and hence, I offer it for the readers of the 
Journal. 

General Henry Kemble Oliver, the writer, was, at that time, 1833 or 1834, principal of 
an academy in Salem, Mass. He is now living, at the age of 82, in Aridover, Mass. Gen- 
eral Oliver assures me that the story is strictly true, as here given. His father was a descend- 
ant of an English Puritan, who came to Boston in 1632; at the time of the "sleighride" he 
was about eighty years old. Edwin C. Hewett. 



Young people commit more faults from 
thouglitlessness than from intent to do wrong; 
and want of reflection leads children astray 
much oftener than want of principle. Indif- 
ference to the feelings of the aged, a prone- 
ness to make light of peculiarities are, how- 
ever, occasionally indulged in by the young, 
and in the excitement of the momentary grat- 
ification which such merriment may produce, 
all thought of the wrong and all sense of the 
right are equally forgotten. The proverb of 
the wisest man saith, "The glory of young 
men is in their strength;- and the beauty of old 
men is the gray head." The strength of the 
young should protect and defend the beauty 
of the old. The hoary head should ever be 
respected, whatever may be the outward con- 
dition of its possessor; and neither sport nor 
ridicule should be thrown upon him whose 
enfeebled strength scarce suffices to bear the 
weight of the many years with which time 
has burdened him. 

The following narrative, which is strictly 
tnie« illustrates what has been observed, and 
proves that the just recompense of a tliought- 



less fault may be much more speedily re- 
paid to those who commit it than may be 
either expected or desired by them. The 
common saying of "waking up the wrong 
passenger" is peculiarly applicable to the 
case. 

In one of the most populous cities of New 
England, a few years since, a party of lads, 
all members of the same school, got up a 
grand sleighride. There were about twenty- 
five or thirty boys engaged in the frolic. The 
sleigh wa3 a very large and splendid eHtahUsh- 
merits drawn by six gray horses. The after- 
noon was as beautiful as anybody could de- 
sire, and the merry group enjoyed themselves 
in the highest degree. It was a conmion cus- 
tom of the school to which they belonged, 
and on previous occasions their teacher had 
accompanied them. Some engagement upon 
important business, however, occupying him, 
he was not at this time with them. It is 
quite likely, had it been otherwise, that the 
restraining influence of his presence would 
have prevented the scene which is the maxn 
feature of the present story. 
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On the day following the ride, as he entered 
the schoolroom, he found his pupils grouped 
about the stove and in high merriment^ as 
they chatted about the fun and frolic of their 
excursion. He stopped awhile and listened, 
and in answer to. some inquiries which he 
made about the matter, one of the lads, aJfine, 
frank and manly boy, whose heart was in the 
right place, though his love of sport some- 
times led him astray, volunteered to give a 
narrative of their trip and its various inci- 
dents. As he drew near the end of his story, 
he exclaimed, "Oh, sir, there was one little 
circumstance which I had almost forgotten to 
tell you. Toward the latter part of the after- 
noon, as we were coming home, we saw, at 
some distance ahead of us, a queer-looking 
affair in the road. We could not exactly 
make out what it was. It seemed to be a 
sort of half-and-half monstrosity. As we ap- 
proached it, it proved to be a rusty old sleigh, 
fastened behind a covered wagon, proceed- 
ing at a very slow rate, and taking up the 
whole road. Finding that the owner was 
not disposed to turn out, we determined upon 
a volley of snowballs and a good hurrah. 
These we gave with a relish, and they pro- 
duced the right effect, and a little more, for 
the crazy machine turned out into the deep 
snow by the side of the road, and the skinny 
old pony started on a full trot. As we passed, 
some one who had the whip gave the old jilt 
of a horse a good crack, which made him run 
faster than he ever did before, I'll warrant. 
And so, with another volley of snowballs, 
pitched into the front of the wagon, and three 
times three cheers, we rushed by. With that, 
an old fellow in the wagon, who was buried 
up under an old hat, and beneath a rusty 
cloak, and who had dropped the reins, bawled 
out, 'Why do you frighten my horse V 'Why 
don't you turn out, then?' says the driver. 
So we gave him three rousing cheers more ; 
his horse was frightened again, and ran 
against a loaded team, and, I believe, almost 
capsized the old creature — and so we left 
him." 

"Well, boys," replied the instructor, '.'that 
is quite an incident. But take your seats, 
and, after our morning service is ended, I 
will take my turn and tell you a story, and all 
about a slcighride, too." 



Having finished the reading of a chapter 
in the Bible, and after all had joined in the 
Lord's Prayer, he commenced as follows: 

"Yesterday afternoon a very venerable and 
respectable old man, and a clergyman by pro- 
fession, was on his way from Boston to Sa- 
lem, to pass the residue of the winter at the 
house of his son. That he might be prepared 
for journeying, as he proposed to do in the 
spring, he took with him his light wagon, and 
for the winter his sleigh, which he fastened 
behind the wagon. He was, just as I have 
told you, very ol(^^and infirm; his temples 
were covered with 4hinned locks, which the 
frosts of eighty years hpd whitened; his sight 
and hearing, too, were somewhat blunted by 
age, as yours will be should you live to be as 
old. He was proceeding very slowly and 
quietly, for his horse was old and feeble, like 
his owner. His thoughts reverted to the 
scenes of his youth, when he had periled 
his life in fighting for the liberties of his 
country; to the scenes of his manhood, when 
he had preached the gospel of his divine Mas- 
ter to the heathen of the remote wilderness ; 
and to the scenes of riper years, when the 
hard hand of penury had lain heavily upon 
him. While thus occupied, almost forgetting 
himself in the multitude of his thoughts, he 
was suddenly disturbed and even terrified by 
loud hurrahs from behind, and by a furious 
pelting and clattering of balls of snow and ice 
upon the top of his wagon. In his trepida- 
tion he dropped his reins, and as his aged and 
feeble hands were quite benumbed with cold, 
he found it impossible to gather them up, and 
his horse began to run away. 

"In the midst of the old man's trouble, 
there rushed by him, with loud shouts, a large 
party of boys in a sleigh drawn by six horses. 
'Turn out, turn out, old fellow!' — 'Give us 
the road, old boy,' — 'What'U you take for 
your pony, old daddy?" — ' Go it, frozen nose,' 
— 'What's the price of oats?' were the vari- 
ous cries that met his ear. 

'"Pray, do not frighten my horse,' ex- 
claimed the infirm driver. 

" 'Turn out, then! turn out!' was the answer, 
which was followed by repeated cracks and 
blows from the long whip of the 'grand sleigh, ' 
with showers of snowballs, and three tremen- 
dous huzzas from the boys who were in it. 
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'^The terror of the old man and his horse 
was increased, and the latter ran away with 
him, to the imminent danger of his life. He 
contrived, however, after some exertion, to 
secure his reins, which had been out of his 
hands during the whole affray, and to stop his 
horse just in season to prevent his being 
dashed against a loaded team. 

"As he approached Salem, he overtook a 
young man who was walking toward the 
same place, and whom he invited to ride. 
The young man alluded to the 'grand sleigh, ' 
which had just passed, which induced the old 
gentleman to inquire if he knew who the boys 
were. He replied that he did; that they all 
belonged to one school, and were a set of wild 
fellows. 

'' *Aha I' exclaimed the former, with a 
hearty laugh (for his constant good nature 
had not been disturbed), 'do they, indeed?' 
Why, their master is very well known to me. 
I am now going to his house, and I rather 
think I shall give him the beuetit of this 
whole story. ' 

"A short distance brought him to his jour- 
ney's end, the home of his son. His old 
horse was comfortably housed and fed, and 
.he himself comfortably provided for. 

'•That son, boys, is your instructor; and 
that aged and infirm old man, that 'old fel- 
low' and 'old boy' (who did not turn out for 
you, but who would gladly have given you 
the whole road had he heard your approach), 
that 'old boy,' and 'old daddy,' and 'old 
frozen-nose,' was the It&o. Daniel Oliver^ 
your master's father. He is now at my house, 
where he and I will be glad to see any or all 
of you." 

It is not easy to describe nor to imagine 
the effect produced by this new translation of 
the boy's own narrative. Some buried their 
heads behind their desks; some cried; some 
looked askant at each other, and many has- 
tened down to the desk of the teacher, with 
apologies, regrets and acknowledgments with- 
out end. All were freely pardoned, but were 
cautioned that they should be more civil, for 
the future, to inoffensive travelers, and more 
respectful to the aged and infirm. 



* 



Years have passed by ; the lads are men, 
diough some have found an early grave ; the 



"manly boy" is "in the deep bosom of the 
ocean buried." They who survive, should 
this story meet their eye, will easily recall its 
scenes, and throw their memories back to the 
'"Schoolhouse in Federal street," and to their 
old friend and well-wisher, 

Henry K. Oliver. 



J 



ABNOLD GUTOT. 



Professor Guyot, whose death occurred at 
Princeton on the 8th of February, at the age 
of seventy-seven, is everywhere honored for 
what he was, as well as for what he did. 
There is hardly an epithet appropriate to a 
good scholar, which may not be applied to 
him, — true, wise, helpful, considerate, devout; 
accurate, learned, skillful in research, apt to 
teach, inspiring. His life was devoted to the 
principle laid down by Smithson for the great 
institution in Washington, — " the advance- 
ment and diffusion of knowledge among men." 
He was equally ready to engage in a long 
and tedious investigation, — such as the meas- 
urement of a group of mountain peaks, the 
tracing of lines of boulders to their sources, 
the preparation of elaborate tables for the use 
of meteorologists, and the like, — or to make 
known in a popular lecture, or before a 
teachers' institute, or in the conversation of a 
parlor, or in a series of school-books, the re- 
sults of his study. He never seemed to be 
thinking of himself, but always of his subject 
and his hearers. He cared very little for 
fame, very much for the study of nature and 
the education of man. 

Like Beck, Follen, Lieber, Agassiz, and 
several who are still alive, he came to Amer- 
ica after his academic training had been com- 
pleted in foreign schools, and devoted himself 
to the service of his adopted land with an 
enthusiasm rarely equalled and never sur- 
passed by the native citizen. He avoided 
the snare of routine which entraps so many 
of the college professors of this country ; but, 
by always proposing to himself new lines of 
inquiry and new subjects of investigation, he 
kept his mind perpetually fresh, so that, until 
the infirmities of old age attacked him, he 
was younger than many of his juniors. He 
required no 'endowment' in order to lead him 
to investigation, no instructions, no commis- 
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sion, DO salary; all he wanted was freedom. 
So, when vacation released him from his pro- 
fessor's chair, he took to the field, aud, with 
aiich comrades as were ready to join him, por- 
sued his geographical researches. 

His most original out-of-door work was per- 
formed in his own land before coming to this 
country, where, by a stndy which lasted for 
several summers, he succeeded in tracing to 



their primeral origin some thonsands of er- 
ratic rocks strewn through the valleys of 
Switzerland. He thus rendered essential help 
in elucidating the problem of glacial action 
which his colleagues, Agassiz aud Besor, 
were engaged in solving. Almost as remark* 
able was the atudy which he began, soon after 
coming to thin coantry, of the great range of 
Appalachian mountains which borders the 



^^/^ 






Atlantic seaboard, from Maine to Georgia. 
He determined barometricallj the height of 
the principal summits in the White Moun- 
tains, then made a prolonged series of similar 
measurements in the Black Mountains of the 
south, then produced a memoir (accompanied 
by a map) of the entire chain, — a memoir 
which remains to this day the best existing 
description. More recently he turned hie at- 
teatioD to the Catskills, aud revealed the 



fact that in this groap of mountains, so near 
to the summer-resorts of wealth and intelli- 
gence, the highest peaks were not recorded 
upon the maps, and inferior peaks were re- 
garded by the scientific visitor and the resi- 
dent forester alike, as the actual summits. 
He knew that the problems of nature were 
always at hand; that careful observation and 
reflection would reveal some truths of inter- 
est and importance, whether the observer 
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were placed in a new country or an old. He 
was one of those rare men who can ask a 
hard qaestion and proceed to answer it. 

When he came to this country, in 1849, 
meteorology was hardly worthy to be called a 
scieuce. He forsaw what light could be 
thrown on the law of storms aod on the var- 
iations of climate by accurate observations 
extended over vast areas. But he saw, also, 
the need of good barometrical and thermo- 
metrical instruments, and of accurate tables 
for the reduction of observations. Under the 
Smithsonian auspices, he superintended the 
production of both, applying himself with as- 
siduous labor, for several years, to the prepar- 
ation and publication of the volume which 
bears his name, and of which a new edition 
was in preparation before his final illness. It 
is easy to see that this work of a pioneer, in a 
department comparatively new, was of funda- 
mental importance. It helped on the meteor- 
ological work which was long superintended 
by Prof. Henry and the Smithsonian ob- 
servers, and was subsequently developed on a 
grand scale by the government signal-service. 

As we are not endeavoring to review in de- 
tail the scientific work of Mr. Guyot, but 
simply to point out some of the elements of 
his character, we pass on to his influence as 
a teacher. For a long while after he came to 
this country he was a professor without a 
desk, — a peripatetic teacher, engaged by the 
Massachusetts board of education to unfold 
the right principles of geographical instruc- 
tion. His remarkable insight into the rela- 
tions of the 'Earth and man' had been devel- 
oped in the atmosphere of Berlin, when Hum- 
boldt, Ritter, and Steffens were in their prime. 
He learned their methods of thought ; he 
worked out his own. His earliest utterances 
upon this subject were given at the Lowell In- 
stitute in 1849, when, with the eloquence of 
an original thinker, he showed how the earth 
was fitted to be the dwelling-place of the 
lioman race. His task was performed with 
such profound perception of the truth, and 
with SQch suggestive and stimulating reflec- 
tions, that the unpretentious volume of lec- 
tures (notwithstanding the fact that science 
has revealed so much which was then un- 
known) remains to this day one of the best 
iatrodactions to physical geography which 



the general reader can find in any language. 
The acquaintance which he formed with 
American schools and teachers showed him 
how poor and dry and immethodical were the 
geographies then in use, how flat and unsug- 
gestive the maps. He endeavored to remedy 
the evil, and for years was occupied, with 
skilled co-operators, in the production of a 
series of wall-maps and text-books, which 
have since been used in every part of the 
land. It is not too much to say that they 
revolutionized the methods of teaching geog- 
raphy. Every series of geographies which 
has since appeared shows the influence of 
Guyot. 

During a period of nearly thirty years he 
has been a professor in Princeton college, and 
his name is cherished by hundreds of loving 
pupils, who have found in him a friend as 
well as a teacher; but until a recent period he 
was easily induced to lecture in other places, 
and his voice has often been heard in distant 
cities, expounding his favorite ideas. 

The intimacy of Agassiz and Guyot, and 
the parallel courses of their lives, may be 
beautifully traced in the memoir of Agassiz 
which Guyot wrote for the National academy 
in 1877-7fi, but did not print until April of 
last year. It was a biographical gem. The 
two friends were born in Switzerland, were 
companions in study, were colleague pro- 
fessors in a post-graduate academy at Neuf- 
chtUel, were co-workers in glacial researches, 
were disturbed by political changes in their 
native canton, were emigrants to America, 
were neighbors in Cambridge, were comrades 
in sensible effbrts to make science intelligible 
to the people, were investigators of American 
problems. In this memoir of his friend, 
Guyot has revealed himself by many a char- 
acteristic touch. After a fresh perusal of its 
pages, we are led to wonder how much scien- 
tific progress would have been delayed in this 
country if it had not been for the inspiring 
and co-operating influence ot these noble im 
migrants. 

Like Faraday, Clerk Maxwell, Agassiz, Jo- 
seph Henry, and Benjamin Peirce, Guyot 
was a man who was devoted to research, who 
believed in carrying it to the utmost, and yet 
who was never ti'oubled by the idea of a pos- 
sible 'conflict' between science and religion. 
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To him nature was a manifestation of God. 
Natural laws were divine laws. There could 
be no antagonism between . them. On the 
contrary, he believed that the more we learn 
of the human soul, of the course of history, 
and of the structure of the world, the more 
harmonious will they appear as parts of one 
great plan. His faith, both in science and in 
religion, was so strong that his influence kept 
many clergymen from bigotry, many students 
from atheism. In him thev saw a man to 
whom the study of science and the worship of 
God were alike obligatory. — Science. 



To the foregoing appreciative and truthful 
sketch, I desire to add a few words of per- 
sonal reminiscence. 

In the fall of 1851, I was a student in the 
State Normal school at Bridgewater, Mass. 
It was at that time that Professor Guyot be- 
gan his labors as lecturer before the normal 
schools and teachers' institutes of Massa- 
chusetts. He was employed under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Barnas Sears, then secretary of 
the State Board of Education. 

I think I shall never forget the day when 
he made his first appearance, with his maps 
and apparatus for his work. At that time, he 
was about forty-five years old, — a thin, spare, 
dark-complexioned man, weighing, I should 
judge, about one hundred and thirty-five 
pounds. He was decidedly a Frenchman in 
appearance and in movement, although born 
in Switzerland. His gestures were French, 
even to the characteristic shrug of the shoulder. 

He had but just learned to speak English; 
and it was quite difficult to understand him. 
Some of his pronunciation was very funny, 
especially that of his favorite word, ''dev'el- 
opment." Added to the ordinary difficulties 
Professor Guyot was naturally deficient in 
the power to make certain sounds in English ; 
he was always inclined to sound w for r and I 
for 8. 

But, notwithstanding the difficulty of under- 
standing him, his exhibition of vast stores of 
knowledge, of patient enthusiasm, of straight- 
forward honesty, and of skill in teaching, 
won upon us, and the notes I took of his lec- 
tures I still have, and prize them very highly, 
I owe to the influence of Professor Guyot a 
Jarife wt of aiy eutJuisijism I maj- evur laive 



had in the study of geography, and of any 
skill and success in teaching the subject. 

For two or three years I used to see and 
hear him often ; I frequently saw him in com- 
pany with Professor Agassiz, who was em- 
ployed at the same time to give lectures to 
the teachers.. They had been friends from 
boyhood, and used to address each other 
familiarlv as ''Arnold" and "Louis." 

The last time I saw Professor Guyot was in 
February, 1878, when I spent a half-day with 
him at his home in Princeton, New Jersey. 
It seemed to give him great delight to take 
me through his museum, and to go over 
again his theories and speculations about 
"Man," and the "Earth, his dwelling place."*' 
At that. time age had begun to tell upon him, 
and hig face was strikingly as it appears in 
the accompanying picture, but his enthusiasm 
was as earnest as ever. 

During the first course of lectures I heard 
him give, he set forth his theory of the har- 
mony of science with the first chapter of Gen- 
esis. A few months before his death, he gave 
his theory to the press, and it has just been 
published under the title of Creation, by C. 
Scribner's Sons, of New York. In all the 
essentials, the hook is in perfect accord with 
his theory as he put it forth thirty yeai-s be- 
fore. He had studied theology in his youth; 
and was prepared, therefore, to look at both 
sides of his subject. During all his life he 
was an earnest believer in both Science and 
the Bible, and in the perfect harmony of the 



two. 



E. C. Hkwett. 



WONDERS OF THE HITMAN EAB. 



BY" PROP. GRANVILLE; F. FOSTER. 



II. 



The cochlea consists of a bony tube, di- 
vided, by partitions, into three paits, which 
winds two and one-half turns around a coni- 
cal, bony axis, known as the modiolus. In 
shape it is, as its name implies, hke a snail 
shell, and occupies a recess in the general cav- 
ity of the internal ear, — a cavity hollowed out 
of the petrous portion of the temporal bone. 
It is placed at the anterior part of the laby- 
rinth, its apex being directed forward and 
downward and outward toward the upper and 
front part of tho inner wall ui the tvnijianurij 
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or ear drum. In size it is very minute, being 
somewhat less than one-quarter of an inch, 
both in the diameter of its base and in its 
height The bony tube is divided primarily 
into two grand divisions, by an osseous ledge 
called the lamina spiralis^ which, as its name 
implies, is wound spirally around the modi- 
olus. As the lamina spiralis does not quite 
reach the outer wall of the tube, the deficiency 
is made up by a delicate membrane called the 
basilar, whicii, of course, wiU follow the "wind- 
ings of the lamina spiralis, and, with the lat- 
ter, wiU entirely divide the tube into the two 
divisions before mentioned. The one open- 
ing from the vestibule, is known as the scala 
vestibvli^ the ladder or stairs of the vestibule; 
while the other at its commencement, being 
separat-ed from the tympanum by a thin semi- 
transparant membrane covering its opening, — 
the fenestra rotunda^ one of the two aper- 
tures (called fenestrse) in the common bony 
wall between the tympanum exteriorly and 
the labyrinth interiorly, — has received the 
name of soala tympani. By a deficiency of the 
lamina spiralis, and of course, too, of the 
membrana basilaris, near the apex of the 
cochlea, the two scalse communicate by a 
space common to both, known as the hdicot- 
Tema. In the scala vestibuli, close to the 
outer termination of the lamina spiralis, arises 
a thin membrane, which extending outwards 
to the wall of the cochlea, separates from the 
scala vestibuli a space known as the soala 
media. The lamina spiralis really consists of 
two thin layers of bone, with a space between 
which communicates with an aperture in the 
modiolus of bone, to which the lamina spiralis 
is joined as before mentioned. The space 
within the modiolus, called the central canal^ 
as well as the space between the thin layers 
of bone composing the spiral lamina, are both 
for the transmission of innumerable filaments 
of the cochlear branch of the auditory nerve, 
which thus have a way opened by which they 
are enabled to reach the basilar membrane, 
where they unite with very peculiar hair-cells 
to be hereafter described. Let the reader 
now remember that the basilar membrane ex- 
tends from the lower layer of the lamina spir- 
alis, outward to the wall of the cochlea, and 
that there is another membrane known as the 
memhrana tectoria, extending from the upper 



layer of the same lamina outwards, leaving a 
space, which though not entirely separated 
from the rest of the scala media, forms essen- 
tially a fourth division of the cochlea^ the 
wonderfullv Organ of Corti. 

K the reader has followed the anatomical 
description of the cochlea so far, — a descrip- 
tion, though tedious, yet essentially necessary 
to an understanding of what follows, — ^he is 
ready now to proceed to an examination of 
what may be found in the minute space which 
lies between the membrana basilaris, on the 
one hand, and the membrana tectoria on the 
other; and it may be as well to say at this 
point of our description, that just here lies 
the essential portion of the ear, — that wonder- 
ful mechanism, by means of which the wave- 
lets of sound are translated into their equiva- 
lent and corresponding nerve impulses, which 
travel along the connecting filaments of the 
auditory nerve to that part of the brain where 
another translation makes them sensations. 

It would be foreign to the design of 
these articles to undertake a thorough histo- 
logical description of the Organ of Corti, 
which can be better found in any of the elab- 
orate works on this subject which Germany, 
especially, has produced; but only such a de- 
scription will be attempted as will put the 
reader in possession of such facts as will prepare 
him to understand a few new theories con- 
cerning the function of certain portions of the 
Organ of Corti, which the writer will undertake 
to advance in the third article of this series. 

The upper layer of the spiral lamina, near 
its termination, separates into two lips, with a 
sulcus or furrow between. These lips, called 
the crista spirales^ present the anomaly of be- 
ing composed of mingled epithelial cells and 
osteogenic substance, a combination nowhere 
else to be found in the human system. Close 
to the sulcus, and lying on the basilar mem- 
brane and hence outward from the lamina 
spiralis, are the peculiar Arclies of Corti^ 
formed of two rows of s shaped pillars. Each 
pillar of the one row fits into the correspond- 
ing pillar of the other row, both rows sloping 
from one another, somewhat as the rafters of 
the roof of a house do. The rounded top of 
each pillar has a long head-piece, extending 
transversely to the general direction of the 
rows, looking somewhat as a house would if 
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several boards of equal length were fastened 
at right angles' to the ridge-pole, as as to ex- 
tend to an equal distance on both sides of it. 
These head-pieces are designed to support 
firmly a membrane which is stretched inwards 
and outwards over the arch, and is known by 
the beautiful name of lamina velamentosa. 
This lamina is the most complicated in the 
scala media. No description can possibly do 
justice to its highly ornamented surface, for it 
must be seen to be fully appreciated. 

This lamina, which extends a considerable 
distance inwards and outwards beyond the ter- 
mini of the head-pieces before mentioned, is 
supported at its outer edge by the prop-cells of 
Heusen, and between these cells and the arch, 
held fast between the lamina velamentosa 
above and the basilar membrane beneath, are 
several rows of hair cells, so called because 
each one resembles a hair which is somewhat 
bulged in the center, the bulged part occlud- 
ing a somewhat ovoid cell, containing nucleus 
and nucleolus. There are also hair-cells on 
the inner side of the arch, similarly arranged 

and fastened as those on the other side. 

• 

There are on an average 3,000 of the Arches 
of Corti, but many times this number of hair- 
cells. The reader must constantly bear in 
mind that all these anatomical elements just 
described are situated in a spiral chamber 
which makes two and one-half turns around a 
modiolus of bone, hence each arch stands 
next its fellow in such a manner that the 
whole 3,000 form a spiral archway beneath, or 
a spiral tunnel along and across which little 
white filaments of the auditory nerve pass on 
their way to the hair-cells. The reader, of 
course, will understand that the lamina vela- 
mentosa, as well as the hair-cells and every 
other structure in the cochlea, must partake of 
this spiral arrangement, and since, when man 
is in an erect posture, the apex of the cochlea 
lies downward and forward, we can only say 
correctly, in a geometrical sense, that this 
archway or tunnel winds from the base of the 
cochlea upwards towards its apex, and hence, 
when occasion demands the use of up or 
down^ up will mean towards the apex and 
down towards the base, irrespective of the 
position of -the body. 

Let this very important fact just here be 
remembered, that in the ascent of the spiral 



tunnel upwards from the base, the arches 
grow gradually longer, increasing in a corres- 
ponding degree the length of the hair-cells; 
while in these hair-cells themselves there are 
also slight differences in size, easily recognized, 
and presumably, therefore, there does actually 
exist corresponding differences in the respec- 
tive weights of the hair-cells themselves, and 
there is reason to believe that there may 
exist in them differences likewise in tension; 
but whether this last statement can be ac- 
cepted as true or not, this one thing is cer- 
tain, that these hair-cells do differ in length 
and weight. These facts are certainly very 
significant in view of the physical law that 
the pitch of a sound emitted by a wire, for in- 
stance, will depend upon the number of vibra- 
tions of the wire in a given time, say in a 
second, and the number of vibrations will 
vary with its length, weight and tension, ac- 
cording to well-known laws which are exactly 
reduced to practice in the manufacture of 
harps and pianos. 

This will bring the reader to an interesting 
question (which for lack of space must be 
be reserved for a third article on the subject), 
viz. : Is it true, as Helmholtz maintained, that 
the Arches of Corti are so fitted as to beat in 
responsive, sympathetic vibration with sound, 
or shall we look for this sympathetic vibration 
in the hair-cells? 

If the general reader has followed the sub- 
ject closely, he has already perceived that the 
waves of air (or of other media, in the ab- 
sence of air) formed by the vibrations of 
some sonorous body, are borne to the ear, set- 
ting into vibration the membrana tympani, 
then the auditory ossicles, then the perilymph 
and eudolymph of the labyrinth, then the 
otolothes or otoconia of the vestibule, which, 
striking the termini of nerves, give rise finally 
in the brain to the idea of the volume of 
sound, while at the same time an impulse is 
carried into the scala media giving rise finally 
in the brain to the idea of pitch and quality ; 
and it is the design of the writer, in the next 
article, to present at least his opinion as to 
what particular part of the complicated scala. 
media has for its function the picking out aad 
tlie translation into nerve impulses the various 
wavelets of sound that reach it. 
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LITESABY SOCIETIES 



BY R. R. REEDER. 



"Shall we encourage their organization in 
district schools?" 

In response to the above question in the 
March number of the Journal, I beg leave 
to ofter the following: 

A well-managed literary society is indeed a 
Pierian spring to some of our rural com- 
munities. But it is easier to state the above 
conditions than it is to secure them. "Well 
managed"; "Ay, there's the rub." From my 
experience and observation in conducting 
country lyceums, I venture the assertion that 
four of every five are the "well springs" of 
anything but culture. This ought not so to 
be. A literary society is a center of social 
and moral influence, and when prudently 
managed is a power for good, but when left 
in the care of the young people, children and 
farm hands, which is too often the case, it be- 
comes an unmixed evil, socially, morally and 
intellectually. 

A lyceura imposes an extra amount of work 
upon the teacher, but of such a nature that it 
always pay9. Through it he may form ac- 
quaintances and friendships with patrons, 
many of whom he would not otherwise meet 
during the entire term of a winter school. It 
affords a better time and better conditions for 
doing a certain kind of literary work than can 
be found in school hours, and thus materially 
aids the teacher. A literary society is also 
the means of giving pupils a practical under- 
standing of parliamentary rules, without 
which a common school education is incom- 
plete. 

A few words about the "A^no." 

Ex-oflScio the teacher must be the backbone 
of all responsibility, upon a wise distribution 
of which depends the success of the society. 
He should be a member in full, but must not 
be an officer. If made the chief officer, he is 
looked upon as the prominent person of 
authority, and may be left alone to direct the 
work. By keeping out of office he avoids 
the ** slings and arrows" of partisan jealousy 
and strife, which are always and everywhere 
present when there are officers to be elected. 

Grenerally there is an inexperienced corps 
of officers chosen, in which case, although not 



an officer, the teacher must in a quiet way 
oversee and give character to the work of 
each officer. He must be the " power behind 
the throne," you know. 

In my own experience I have often found it 
necessary to instruct the president and secre- 
tary in minutest detail; how to call to prder, 
how to arrange minutes, order of calling ex- 
ercises, form of reports, etc., how to open 
the house for business, to put a motion, dis- 
pose of amendments. The pupils thus learn 
that there is an exact and systematic way of 
conducting these affairs, and it is remarkable 
how anxious they are to learn to do these 
things in the proper manner. The more use- 
ful and common parliamentary rules may be 
made the subject of a series of general exer- 
cises in the school. For giving instructions 
of this kind I have several times opened a 
business meeting of the school, at the time 
for general exercises, by having the pupils 
elect a chairman from among their number. 
Motions and amendments are then made bv 
pupils previously instructed, and thus a prac- 
tical lesson is taught. 

The society should be governed by a brief 
but explicit constitution and by-laws. These 
should* be carefully drafted and strictly ad- 
hered to. The vigilant committee for this 
purpose will be the teacher. The exercises, 
except debates, should be submitted to the 
careful scrutiny, criticism and approval of a 
committee appointed for that purpose. By 
this means all trashy, unsavory personal mat- 
ter is kept out of the paper, which is too 
often the reservoir for all the noxious sewer- 
age of sickly, sentimental, and vulgar gossip. 
As the teacher will often be appointed critic, 
he may educate the taste of his community by 
making wise criticisms and encouraging well 
prepared exercises. 

Although last in this paper, good order is 
first in importance and should ^ways be con- 
sidered in choosing a president. As the 
whole neighborhood, both old and young, 
"turn out" to the "Literary," it is usually 
well to elect one of the directors for the first 
president. He will feel a greater responsi- 
bility in respect to good order. After the 
young people have become accustomed to 
obey the officer in charge, one of their own 
number may be chosen president. 
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Meetings should not be held oftener than 
once in two weeks, unless the membership is 
large. All exercises and questions for debate 
should be received by the committee at least 
OBe week previous to their appearance on the 
programme. 

A spirited contest between two neighboring 
societies is a literary godsend to the social 
and intellectual growth of both communities. 



A METHOD OF MAKING FBEPAEATIONS 

TO ILLUSTRATE CLASS- WORK IN 

PHYSIOLOGY AND ZOOLOGY. 



BY H. GARMAN. 



The satisfactory results of a few experi- 
ments made by the writer with a view to test- 
ing Semper's method of making dry prepara- 
tions have convinced him of the usefulness of 
this method for preserving demonstrative dis- 
sections for class use. Such preparations are 
especially desirable where the time allotted to 
the study of zoology does not permit the 
pupils to do much dissecting. For the bene- 
fit of those readers of the Journal who may 
be interested in natural history methods, the 
essentials of the process are given below. 

1. Place the specimen to be prepared in a 
one per cent, solution of chromic acid (10 
grammes of crystals of chromic acid to one 
liter of water), and allow it to remain twelve 
hours or more, according to its size. 

2. Transfer to as pure alcohol as can be ob- 
tained, and allow to remain twelve hours. 

3. Transfer to oil of turpentine, and allow 
to remain six hours or more. 

4. Take from the turpentine and dry in the 
air. 

Mtiller's fluid or almost any of the harden- 
ing agents employed by histologists may be 
used in place of the chromic acid solution. 
For very nice preparations absolute alcohol is 
best, as it extracts all the water from the tis- 
sues and thus permits a more thorough pene- 
tration by the turpentine. 

Lavender oil may be substituted for turpen- 
tine, but it is more costly. 

The specimens treated in this manner as- 
sume an ashen or whitish color when dry, 
and resemble plaster casts of the fresh ob- 
jects. They are light, durable, and are devoid 
of all offensive odor. An eye of the ox thus 



prepared and afterwards sectioned at one side 
of the lens, gives a most instructive view of 
the coats and other structures of the eve. 
The sclerotic, choroid, entrance of the optic 
nerve with blood vessels radiating from it, the 
hyaloid membrane, ciliary processes and mus- 
cles, canal of Schlemm, the lens, iris, cornea, 
with its membrane of Descemet and the con- 
junctiva, are clearly shown in such prepara- 
tions without fiirther dissection. The humors 
disappear through the action of the alcohol, 
but the cavities occupied by them retain their 
normal forms. The method is particularly 
well suited to show the external characters of 
soft bodied animals, such as worms and mol- 
lusks. 



WHAT SHALL WE TEACH? 



BY P. K. M MINN. 



In reply to your question in the February 
issue of the Journal as to what we shall teach, 
permit me to contribute the following thoughts 
on practical education, about which we hear 
so much. 

What is practical education ? Education in 
those things that will be practiced. Training 
in that that will be used, or is likely to be 
called into use. Used for whose advantage — 
to further whose interest? Ah, there's the 
rub. 

The result of education is skill in whatever 
the individual may have been educated for. 
This implies a purpose in educating. It is 
done to accomplish a purpose in the mind of 
parent, guardian, or the one educated — a pur- 
pose in the mind of whoever impels to the 
education. 

An individual's education, then, to be 
practical, should tend to further the purpose 
he or his guardian entertains. His own inter- 
est and advancehient are sought in his educa- 
tion, and that interest and that advancement 
are to determine what is practical in his case. 

The State wills the training given in the 
public schools. Its object is its own stability, 
tranquillity, perpetuity, welfare. It aims, by 
education, to produce such mental conditions 
in its citizens as will insure its healthful and 
continued eidstence. What are these mental 
conditions? Power of independent and relia- 
ble thought upon measures aifecting public 
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welfare; a habit of searching and impartial 
investigation before arriving at a decision in 
any important public affair; a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the principles that should 
^ect such decision — ^these are some of the 
important mental qualities and accomplish- 
ments desirable in the citizen. 

The S6(Ue impels to and compels public 
school education. It has a definite purpose. 
The practical in common school education, 
then, must be measured by the SCate^s purpose. 
That that produces mental conditions neces- 
sary in the citizen, is the standard by which 
we must measure the practical in State schools. 
The question is not what the boy will practice 
in life as a business man, as a professional 
man, as an artisan, but as a citizen. The 
standard by which we are measuring the prac- 
tical in our schools is almost invariably that 
which the pupil will practice in his own in- 
terest. This is all wrong, unless the State 
educates the boy for the boy's own advantage, 
hoping only that it may get some incidental 
good therefrom, — perhaps by keeping him 
profitably employed and thus out of mischief. 
To reiterate and conclude : Practical results 
in common school work are results that the 
State wants for its own security ; not what the 
parent wants for his son's own business ad- 
vantage. 

If Latin cultivates those faculties that the 
State's need demands to greater advantage than 
English grammar, then Latin is more practical. 
If geometry produces better results in 
thinking power than business arithmetic, then 
geometry is the more practical study. 

The sum of the whole matter is that in 
courses of study the State's wants should be 
first and the individual's decidedly second, 
while the very opposite is the present tend- 
ency. If this theory is erroneous, or the 
practice in harmony with it, please inform me. 



If any man offend not in word, the same is 
a perfect man. 

Predominant opinions are generally the 
opinions of the generation that is vanishing. — 
Disrcidi, 

If a good face is a letter of recommenda- 
tion, a good heart is a letter of credit. — Bui- 
«wr Lytton. 



OUE PBOGRESS IN EDUCATION. 

From advance sheets of Lu8k*s ^* Politics and Politicians of 

Illinois." 



Among all the grand achievements of our 
State, there is none of which the people have 
reason to feel a greater pride than in the pro- 
gress made in our school system. Its success 
has been the foundation stone of all our other 
successes morally, religiously and industrially. 
A contemplation of the past and present of 
the system cannot fail to prove both enter- 
taining and instructive, if not amusing. 

Reynolds, in his Pioneer History, tells us 
that John Seely was the first person to enter 
upon the business of school-teaching in Illi- 
nois; that he opened a school at New Design, 
Monroe county, in 1783; that he was followed 
by Francis Clarke and John Clark in the 
same year, who taught in their localities. 
John Clark is described as a Scotchman, a 
preacher and a classical scholar. The Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1821 passed an act which 
authorized Upper Alton to levy a tax not ex- 
ceeding seventy-five cents on each town lot, 
to be applied to the support of teachers, erec- 
tion of school buildings or repairing. The 
proprietors of Upper Alton having donated 
one hundred town lots, one-half of which were 
for the support of the gospel and the other 
half for the support of public schools, the act 
exempted these lots from this tax. Under 
this act Alton established the first free school 
which was declared to be free to all of suit- 
able age within the limits of the town. Up 
to this time no school system had been 
adopted and no provision made by the Gen- 
eral Assembly for the support of the schools, 
with the exception of the small amount real- 
ized from leasing the school lands. 

In 1825 the General Assembly passed the 
first act establishing free schools throughout 
the State, the preamble of which read as fol- 
lows: 

*'To enjoy our rights and privileges we 
must understand them; their security and 
protection ought to be the first object of a 
free people, and it is a well-established fact 
that no nation has ever continued long in the 
enjoyment of civil and political freedom which 
was not both virtuous and enlightened ; and 
believing that the advancement of literature 
always has been and ever will be the means 
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of more fully developing tSe rights of man ; 
that the mind of every citizen in a republic is 
the common property of society, and consti- 
tutes the basis of its strength and happiness,- 
it is therefore considered the peculiar duty of 
a free government, like ours, to encourage 
and extend the improvement and cultivation 
of the intellectual energies of the whole." 

Section 1 provided that there should be es- 
tablished a common school or schools in each 
of the counties of the State, which should be 
open and free to every class of white citizens 
between the ages of five and twenty-one 
years; provided, that persons over the age of 
twenty-one years might be admitted into such 
schools on such termg as the trustees might 
prescribe. 

The schools were wholly under the direc- 
tion of the trustees. The county boards, in 
the several counties, were required by the * 
same act to establish school districts contain- 
ing not less than fifteen families. The legal 
voters were given the power to vote an annual 
tax either in cash or good merchantable pro- 
duce, upon the inhabitants of their respective 
districts, not exceeding one-half per centum, 
nor amounting to more than ten dollars per 
annum on any one person; and two dollars 
out of every hundred received into the State 
treasury was appropriated for the support of 
the schools. For the purpose of building or 
repairing school houses, supplying furniture 
and fuel, the people could classify themselves 
and determine the amount of work, material 
or money in lieu thereof each should give. 
But no one was required to contribute in this 
way unless he sent a child to school. 

The tax levy made in produce might be 
transferred to the teacher who was empowered 
to make the collection. 

In case of disagreement as to the price of 
any produce offered, arbitration was provided 
for. But this law went further than the wishes 
of the people, and in 1827 the General 
Assembly repealed the clause making the 
appropriation of two dollars from the 
State treasury, and the law was further 
amended so that no person might be taxed 
without his consent. This left the support of 
the schools so precarious that they made but 
little progress. In 1829 the General Assem- 
bly passed an act which provided for the sale 



of school and seminary lands, which laid the 
foundation for the present township fund sys- 
tem. (See Edwards's History.) 

In 1845 the General Assembly again em- 
powered the districts to vote a tax, but a two- 
thirds vote was required, and the lax was lim- 
ited to fifteen cents upon the hundred dollars. 

This power of taxation was enlarged by the 
General Assembly in 1849, and again in 1851. 
But it was not until the enactment of the free 
school law of 1855, nearly in the form pre- 
pared by Ninian W. Edwards, who had been 
appointed State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction the year before, that the school sys- 
tem was put upon a firm basis by the require- 
ment that in each district the schools should 
be maintained for at least six months in each 
year, and by granting the school boards power 
to levy taxes for whatever amount they found 
necessary for building purposes and for cur- 
rent expenses. And a two-mill State tax for 
the support of schools was also authorized. 
From this time our public school system made 
rapid progress. 

» I m 

EXAMDTATIOn FOB STATE CEBTIPICATES 



LATIN. — Time, two hoars. 

[The flflrures in curves ( ) indicate the credits that will be 
given for perfect answers.] 

1. (6) a. Date your paper in Latin. 

b. Explain the divisions of the Roman month. 

c. What two ways had the Romans for teUing: 
the year? 

2. (6) Gallia est omnis divisa in partes tres. .Give 
boundary of each division and the name of the inhab- 
itants of each. 

8. (9) a. Translate: Moribns suis Orgetorig^em exvin- 
ciilis causam dicere coegerunt. Damnatum poenam ae- 
qui oportebat, ut igni cremaretur. 

b. Analyze the second sentence. 

c. Who was Orgetorix, and why was he to be 
punished ? 

4. (12) a. Compare nobilissimus, ditissimus. 

b. Compare the adverb from facilis, acer. 

c. Grammatical peculiarity of dies? Of castra? 

d. Difference between oppidum and urbs. 

e. Explain novissimum agmen. 

f . How large was a legion in Csesar's time, and 
how divided ? 

5. (12) a. Translate: Ad eas res conficiendas deligitur. 

b. Decline eas. c. Parse couSciendas. 
d. Give synopsis of deligitur, 2d person plural, 
both voices. 

6. (20) a. Translate: Huic magnis praemiis pollicita- 
tionibusque persuadet, uti ad hostes transeat, et, quid 
fieri velit, edocet. Qui ubi pro perfuga ad eos venit» 
timorem Romanorum preponit, quibus an stiis ipse 
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Cffisai a Yenetis prematur, docet, neqae longius abesse, 
qain proxima npcte Sabinus clam ex caatris exercitum 
edacat et ad Csesarem anxilii ferendi caaea proficiscatnr. 

b. Give the rule for each subjunctive. 

c. Give the principal parts, both voices, of ten 
of the verbs in the passage. * 

7. (35) Translate into Latin: 

a. As soon as this battle was over he causes a 
bridge to be built over the Arar and leads his army 
across. 

b. Considius says that the mountain has been 
taken by the enemy. 

c. At day-break the top of the mountain was 
held by ^ve thousand five hundred and fifty soldiers. 

d. A day was appointed for a conference, the 
fifth from that day. 

e. He asks that Caesar send some one to the 
town of Geneva. 

f. For five successive days Caesar led his forces 
oat before the camp, and had a line of battle formed in 
order that if Ariovistus wanted to engage in battle he 
might not lack opportunity. 

g. Caesar, having been assured of these things 
by Crassns, warns Considius to avoid all grounds of sus- 
picion, and sets spies over him in order that he may 
know what he does and whom he talks with. 



BOTANY. — ^Time, one hour. 

1. Have you collected plants and preserved them? 
Have you analyzed the plants yourself? 

2. What is a natural, what an artificial, sjrstem of 
classification in botany? Whose system is natural, 
whose artificial? 

3. Give the class, order, family, and genus, of three 
of the following plants: Wheats oaky bean, peach, hemp, 
sunflower^ lily, 

4. Name five terms exclusively used in the description 
of the Composite and Dipsaceae; define these terms. 

5. Explain the terms: trimeraua, tetramerous, pen- 
iamerous. What order of plants has the flowers trimer- 
oos? What order pentamerous? Give a diagram of 
each. 

6. a. What do you know about the antheridia and 
uchegonia of ferns? 

b. What are microspores and macrospores? What 
plant produces both? 

7. a. In what respect do the conifera differ from all the 
other flowering plants? 

b. What is the difference between a catkin and a 
spikt^ What their similarity ? 

8. a. What arc ^7wm^? pales? awns? ligules? culms? 
These terms are used in connection with what order of 
plants? 

b. Define epigynaus, perigynons, and hypogynous. 
What pfjrt of a plant may have one of these insertions? 

9. a. Discriminate between the following terms: pub- 
ttctnt^ villous, tomentose, hirsute, hispid, 

b. Note the difference between rotate, campanulate, 
ureeolafc/unnel'form, and tubular. 
10. a. GiTe a model description of the rose (Rosa centi- 
felia) for pupils in the primary grades. 

b. Give a model description of the rose (Rosa centi- 
^a) for pupils of a high]8chool. 



(5) 



(15) 



GERMAN. — ^Time, two hours. 

Verblendeter, vom eiteln Glanz verfuehrt, 
Verachte dein Geburtsland ! Schaeme dich 
Der uralt frommen Sitte deiner Vaeter! 
Mit heissen Thraenen wirst du dich dereinst 
Heim sehnen nach den vaeterlichen Bergen, 
TJnd dieses Heerdenreihens Melodie, 
Die du in stolzem Ueberdruss verschmaehst. 
Mit Schmerzenssehnsucht wird sie dich ergreifen, 
Wenn sie dir anklingt auf der fremden Erde. 
0, maechtig ist der Trieb des Vaterlands! (10) 
Die fremde, falsche Welt ist nicht fuer dich: 
Dort an dem stolzen Eaiserhof bleibst du 
Dir ewig fremd mit deinem treuen Herzen! 
Die Welt, sie fordert andere Tugenden, 
Als du in diesen Thaelem dir erworben. 
— Geh bin, verkaufe deine freie Seele, 
Nimm Land zu Lehen, werd ein Fuerstenknecht, 
Da du ein Selbstherr sein-kannst und ein Fuerst, 
Auf deinem eignen Erb' und freien Boden. 
AchUly! Uly! Bleibe bei den Deinen! (20) 

Geh nicht nach Altdorf— 0, verlass sie nicht, 
Dieheilige Sache deines Yaterlandes! 

1. (25) Translate the above verses into good English 

2. (15) Decline der vaeterliche Berg, die uralt fromme 
Sitte, dein eignes Erbe. 

3. (10) Compare eitel, stolz, viel, dienstfertig, hoch, 
nah, 

4. (10) Give the principal parts of laufen, denken, 
wissen, brennen, thun. 

5. (10) Give the subjunctive moo<l and past tefise of 
koennen, kennen, schlafen, duerfen, 

6. (10) Form sentences in German, employing the 
following verbs: anklagen, berauben, ueberzeugen, 
wuerdigen. 

7. (20) Translate into German: The history of rail- 
roads is truly marvelous. George Stephensoh, the in- 
ventor (if it can be said that railroads were invented), 
when eighteen years old had never been to school. He 
could not write nor even read. His father was very 
poor, and he was compelled to work incessantly to aid 
in supporting a large family. At that age he was fii*ed 
with an ambition to learn, and for this purpose secured 
admission to an evening school, working during the day. 
He was indefatigable in his efforts to learn, and soon de- 
veloped a passion for mathematics, the acquisition of 
which proved of great use to him in after-life. 



ODD BITS OF INFORMATION. 



15. ^' Brewers^ Jlarka.'^^ The X's are used 
to denote the varying degrees of strength: 

Simplex — single X, or X. 
Duplex — double X, or XX. 
Triplex — triple X, or XXX. 

16. ^^Brother JonAitharC^ was John Turn- 
bull. He was governor of Connecticut under 
Washington, who had such confidence in his 
judgment that when he was in doubt he was 
in the habit of saying "I must consult brother 
Jonathan." 
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17. ^^ Buying a pig in a poke^ This ex- 
pression is said to have originated in a trick 
of a countryman who put a cat into a poke, 
or sack, and sold it in a market as a sucking 

pig. 

The discovery of the trick is said to have 

originated another saying: — "Letting the cat 

out of the bag." 

18. Gamely the Skip of the Desert, The 
origin of this saying is in George Sandys's 
"Paraphrase of the Book of Job," 1610: 

**Three thousand camels his rank pastures fed, 
Arabians icandering ships for traffic bred." 

19. Chiltem Hundreds. This is a region 
occupied by the Chiltern Hills, and formerly 
much infested by robbers. To protect the in- 
habitants, an officer was appointed by the 
crown, who was called ''Steward of the Chil- 
tern Hundreds." The office is still retained, 
but is a pure sinecure. 

A member of parliament cannot resign. 
He can, however, accept an office under the 
crown, and this vacates his seat. When an 
M. P. wishes to retire, he applies for this 
office! His request is always granted, and 
he holds the position until some one else de- 
sires to retire. 

20. Cock and Bull Story. The pope's 
bulls were named from the bullae or seal, 
which was attached. The seal bore the im- 
pression of a figure of St. Peter, accompanied 
by the cock. After the Reformation any tale 
or discourse that was unheeded was on a par 
with a pope's bull, which was a "cock and 
bull affair." 

21. Dick'^8 Hatband. ''As odd as Dick's 
Hatband" is a common expression. The allu- 
sion is to Richard Cromwell, who found the 
crown unsuitable, and abdicated after two 
years. 

22. Dollar Mark. Accounts in the south- 
em part of N. A. were kept in dollars and 
reals. The Spanish dollar was eight reals in 
value, hence they were called "pieces of 
eight." To distinguish between them, a can- 
celed figure of 8 was used to designate tlie 
dollars. 

23. Forks were introdnced into England in 
the 16th century, from Italy. Queen Eliza- 
beth was the first English sovereign who used 



them. They were at first very unpopular, 
and sermons were preached against them. 

24. Frcym Pillar to Post. The original 
proverb was, "To go from post (i. e. whip- 
ping post) to pillory," and signified from bad 
to worse. 

25. Ood Save the Mark. An Irish super- 
stition taught that if a person, on telling a 
story of an injury received by another in 
some part of his body, should illustrate by 
touching the same part of his own body, he 
could avert a similar injury by uttering the 
words, "God save the Mark." 

26. HohsorCs Choice. In the time of 
Charles I, one Hobson let horses to the stu-. 
dents at Cambridge. It was one of his rules 
that they should be let in strict rotation, hence 
he who desired a horse was obliged to take 
the one whose turn it was to go. 

27. John O^ Oroat^s House was built about 
1489, by a Dutchman from Groot, in Hol- 
land, upon Duncan's Bay Head, the most 
northerly point in Great Britain. "From 
Land's End to John O'Groat's House" means 
from one end of Britain to the other. 

28. Ladies^ Privilege in Leap Year is said 
to have originated in an act of the Scottish 
parliament, in 1228, which ordained that dar- 
ing the reign of Margai'et, every woman 
should have a right to propose to the man of 
her choice. If he declined he was liable to a 
fine. 

29. Lucifer Matches. Mr. Isaac Holden, 
a chemist, was accustomed to begin his work 
at an early hour. He found it difficult to ob- 
tain light from tinder, flint and steel. He ex- 
perimented with explosives, but could not 
communicate the light to wood until it occurred 
to him to put sulphur next to the wood. He 
exhibited the experiment in a lecture. The 
son of a London chemist witnessed the exper- 
iment, and communicated the fact to his 
father; the matches were soon in common use. 

30. Lynch Law. The term is said to be 
derived from the name of a Virginia farmer 
who took the punishment of a thief into his 
own hands. — Compiled from Words^ Pacts^ 
and Phrases. 

31. Oregon. The late Archbishop Blan- 
chet contributed the following interesting 
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paper to The Portlcmd Oregonian in 1863. 
It will be observed that the archbishop speaks 
of himself in the third person: " Jonathan 
Carver, an English captain in the wars by 
which Canada came into the possesson of 
Great Britain, after the peace, left Boston 
June 6, 1766, crossed the continent to the 
Pacific, and returned October, 1768. 

(Continued next month.) 



i( 



DOWF SOUTH." 



On the 9th and 10th of April I had the 
pleasure of attending the sessions of the Ala- 
bama State Teachers' Association at Tuskegee. 

About one hundred teachers were present, 
besides students of the Normal School, which 
is located at that place. All the members 
were negroes, except six or eight white per- 
sons who are teachers of negroes. There 
was a good attendance of the colored people 
of the town ; but, I think, not half a dozen 
whites. 

The order and earnestness would compare 
favorably with that of any similar gathering 
of teachers in any of our Northern States; 
and the same may be said of the quality and 
character of the discussions, and of the pa- 
pers read. 

A long discussion was had on the use of 
liquor and tobacco — if that can be called a 
discussion in which all the speakers are on 
one side of the question. 

I gave two evening addresses to full 
houses — on the last evening the house was 
densely crowded — and I have no desire for 
more attentive and appreciative audiences. 

The sessions were held in the chapel of the 
new Normal School building. This Normal 
School has been in operation two or three 
years; it is one of the three for colored stu- 
dents receiving aid from the State. 

There are no whites in the faculty. The 
President is B. T. Washington, a graduate of 
General Armstrong's Institution at Hampton, 
Va. The evidences of his intelligence, vigor 
and devotion to his work are seen on every 
hand. The students, in their neatness in 
dress, courtesy of deportment, intelligence 
and earnestness, would do honor to any insti- 
tution. Jdiss Adella Hunt, the training 

tfft^h^fl gave m object lomm before the as- 



sociation, with a class of boys and girls about 
ten years of age. Had it been the training 
teacher at Normal with a class of Normal 
boys and girls, I should have felt satisfied had 
teacher and pupils acquitted themselves as 
well as these did. 

The present building is cheaply constructed, 
but it is quite commodious, and furnishes dor- 
mitories for a large number of the girls ; the 
dining room accommodates both sexes. All 
the work is done by the pupils. Carpenter 
ing, brick-making, and farming also receive 
attention from the young men. A new and 
larger house, of brick, is now building. The 
funds for building purposes are gifts, to a 
large extent, I judge, from people at the 
North. I was told that the white citizens of 
the community are well disposed and helpful 
towards the work of the Normal School. 
But I was surprised that they gave so little 
attention to the association, and that they 
were so conspicuous bj'' their absence from the 
meetings. It seems, from what I could learn, 
that the ''color-line" is more thoroughly 
drawn in schools and churches than any- 
where else. I think this is especially deplor- 
able, for no where is there more need for all 
workers to stand shoulder to shoulder and to 
help each other than in matters of religion and 
education. I do not see how it will ever be 
possible to have efficient schools in the 
sparsely settled country districts, if separate 
schools for the two races are insisted upon. 
Fancy what the result would be if each of our 
country districts in the Northern States bad 
to sustain two schools where they now sustain 
one. 

The almost total lack of decent school 
houses in the country districts is another seri- 
ous drawback to the work of general educa- 
tion. It was both amusing and pathetic to 
hear some of the members of the association 
relate their experiences in getting new houses 
built. How many of the teachers of our 
Northern schools would be willing, as a labor 
of love, to lead off in rousing a community to 
build a school house, and then to take an ax 
and lead off in the manual labor of its con- 
struction ? 

Yet it is such exhibitions of devotedness 
and pluck that awaken high hopes for the fu- 
ture of Southern schools. Y^. C. H. 
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The editorial in the April number, respect- 
ing the National Education Bill, seems to have 
helped matters materially. If we had sup- 
posed the matter could be settled so easily, it 
would have received eariier attention. Seventy 
millions is better than fifty, yet we are not 
happy. 



We clip the following from a Chicago daily. 
Who coidd it have been? 

''Did you lose this strap, mister?" 

He was a small, ragged boy, with a clean, 
new school-strap in his hand, who asked this 

question behind Mr. P , of Aurora, near 

tne Union depot in this city, yesterday after- 
noon. 

Mr. P glanced around to see if anybody 

was looking. 

"Ah, thank you, my boy. Kerens a quarter 
for your honesty,'* and he tucked the school- 
strap in his spacious overcoat pocket. 

"It's a cold day when I get left," said Mr. 
P to himself, as he walked away, wonder- 
ing who really had lost the strap. 

"Dot vas a goot sale," said tiie street-fakir, 
when the boy came back to buy another school 
strap for five cents. 

Through the kindness of the publishers of 
Science^ The Journal is able to present to its 
readers the face of the late Professor Arnold 
Guyot. 

His name is familiar to the teachers of 
Illinois; the work that he did in raising 
geography to the rank of a science is not so 
generally known. 

Contrast the duU, unmeaning jargon that 
we so cordially hated twenty years ago, and 
that was miscalled geography, with the vital- 
ized facts of to-day, thrilling with interest for 
the yoftng because recognized t^s fbe Jife history 
of tbig wbirling home of ours in \\xQ vast field 
of spaoQ, aQ4 then thank Heaven for the gift 



The poet has beautifully said that the name 
of the gracious singer may soon be forgotten, 
but that the song is remembered forever. It 
is often so with the true scientist. He is 
essentially a giver. He pours his treasures 
into the lap of the world with a free hand, 
and cares for nothing but the survival of truth. 
The knowledge which he gives is soon so 
widely difi^used among the masses that the 
discoverer is forgotten. But what cares he ? 
He finds his own again in the richer life of the 
world. Arnold Guvot was a true scientist. 



Our readers will not forget the National 
Association, to he held just beyond our gates. 
Paste the date and place in your hat — July 
14-17, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Our space will not permit a description of 
all the good things awaiting us. Among the 
host we note the annual meeting of the Froe- 
bel Institute, of N. A., of which W. N. Hail- 
man, of La Porte, is president. 

Papers are promised from James McAlister, 
of Philadelphia; Profs. Straight and Parker, 
of Normalville; Prof. John Ogden, of Wash- 
ington; Miss Sarah A. Stewart, of Milwaukee; 
and Pres. Shepard, of Winona. 

In addition, there will be an exhibit of 
kindergarten work, material, and appliances, 
at the capitol. 

Here are some of the topics for discussion: 
National Illiteracy: Its Causes, Influence, and 
cure; Education in the Northwest; Woman's 
Work in Education ; Principles Underlying a 
System of Elementary Schools; Methods in 
Teaching; Education of Indians; Language 
Teaching in Common Schools; The Part 
which Language Plays in a Liberal Educa- 
tion ; Interest in Study, How Awakened ; 
Methods of Election of State School Superin- 
tendents, and Their Relation to the State 
Government ; Industrial Education in our 
Public Schools; Shop-work vs. School-work; 
A Course of Study in Industrial Drawing for 
Common Schools ; How Deaf Mutes can be 
Educated in our Comnnon Schools ; Education 
in the South ; Citizenship one of the Objects 
of the School ; Methods and V^l^e of County 
Supervision of Schools. 

Superintondent Eaab has now been in oiflre . 
Abouji aixtoot^ montba, Ud Um Wu an unua^t- 
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ally industrious traveler, and has visited a 
little more than half of the counties of the 
State. He has addressed many institutes, and 
many teachers have, apparently, been agreea- 
bly surprised to learn that the gentleman who 
stands at the head of the public school system 
of Illinois is rarely fitted for the duties of his 
high office. Kealizing that the teachers of 
the commonwealth are chiefiv deficient in 
primary methods, he has devoted himself 
mainly to the discusson of the work of the 
foundation schools. His exercises ai*e models 
of simplicity, thoroughness, logical arrange- 
ment, and suggestiveness. 

Hq is found to be unusually familiar with 
the educational systems of ancient and modern 
times, and fully abreast of the most advanced 
ideas of the present. Withal, there is such 
an entire absence of ostentation, such evident 
skill as a teacher of children, sach systematic 
preparation of his work, and so tine a grasp 
of the details of a high order of primary in- 
struction, that many express surprise that he 
was not more generally known before his 
election. 

The, answer is at hand. He has been con- 
tent to give himself, in his quiet, German 
way, to the study of educational principles, 
and to their practical elaboration in the schools 
of Belleville. 

His fellow-townsmen are chiefly Germans, 
more or less familiar with the methods of the 
fatherland; and so his success has not excited 
surprise or unusual comment. He went quiet- 
ly along and built up a system of schools that 
are not surpassed by anything in the State. 

We are convinced that the State Depart- 
ment was never in better hands than it is at 
present. 

It should never be forgotten that the primary 
purpose of the schools is intellectual training; 
yet this is the very fact that seems in greatest 
peril. Tbere is only one way to train a 
faculty, and that is to work it properly. 

It is often said in commendation of a 
teacher, that he has the rare faculty of making 
work easy. Such remark betrays the common 
misapprehension of the law of growth. Easy 
exercises never made fumbling fingers fly over 
the octaves of the piano and touch the right 
keys with unerring precision. Every exercise 



should put the pupil to the best there is in 
him. 

The same law does not apply to the pupil 
in the school and to the craftsman at his daily 
work. The former is training faculties ; the 
latter is producing material products. The 
success of the former is measured by the in- 
tellectual labor of the right kind that is ex- 
pended upon his task ; that of the latter by 
the quantity of the required product obtained 
from a given amount of effort. 

The former must use his faculties freely, — 
abundantly; the latter must economize every 
stroke. The work of the former should never 
sink into mechanical routine ; the nearer the 
latter approaches a machine in celerity and 
accuracy, the more valuable he is as a producer. 

The best work is done when the impulse 
comes from within, as is seen upon the play- 
ground, or when the child is making something 
to answer his own demands; hence, he is the 
best teacher who best understands the child's 
nature and can most skilfully touch the secret 
springs of action, and then keep out of the 
way. Many teachers are so kind that they 
are of very little account. They are constantly 
interfering by hint or suggestion or explana- 
tion. They eat for the child and thus rob 
him of the only bread upon which he can live 
and grow. 

The ingenious teacher employs a wealth of 
devices to interest and stimulate, but each de- 
vice that is worth anything is simply a task, 
suited to the capacity of the child, and put ir 
in his way. 

The unsuspecting pupil is exposed to influ 
ences that call forth his activity as naturally 
i\A light and warmth stir the hidden impulse 
in the clod, and make it a little world of 
activity and growth. 

The highest form of the teacher's art is that 
which makes him unnecessary to his pupil at 
the earliest possible moment. 

And what an art it is ! 



The training of parents is a subject that has 
received more or less attention from time to 
time, but it has been left to Frank R. Stock- 
ton, in the May Century magazine, to give the 
theme that scientific treatment that it really 
merits. If any one doubts his ability, a read- 
ing of the article will remove his skepticism. 
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Natural Philosophy for the Use of Schools and Acad- 
emics. By J. A. Gillet and W.J. Rolfe. Potter, 
Ains worth & Co., New York and Ghicagfo. 

The most striking feature of this book is the clearness 
and fulness of its discussions. It is not '*milk, for 
babes/* but meat, for students. It deals with physics as 
a science not inferior in dignity to any other. The open- 
ing statements in Chapter I, are models of precision and 
comprehensiveness, while throughout the book there is a 
scientific grasp that is especially gratifying. 

Lack of space forbids any extended illustration, but it 
is chnracteristically shown in the first paragraph on p. 9; 
in paragraph 20, p. 11; paragraph 26, p. 17; and in the 
statement of Newton's Laws of Motion. This same 
vividness is shown in the discussion of Work. The 
treatment of Momentum, on p. 25, is the best that we 
have found in any text- book. 

Section 86, p. 60, defines the pulley as a small grooved 
wheel. Later, in the same section, this error is corrected. 
The pulley is not a wheel, but a cord. 

Physical conditions are often aptly illustrated, as on 
p. 83: *'The condition of gas in a closed vessel has been 
likened to that of a swarm of bees in a closed room, 
when all the bees are flying at random in straight lines.'' 

The book abounds in diagrams and illustrations, and 
is very rich in suggestive experiments. The most recent 
inventions, such as the phonograph, the telephone, the 
electric light, etc., are carefully explained. The theories 
of the most eminent physicists are given vnth consider- 
able fulness, and there is everywhere evidence of es- 
pecial preparation for their work on the part of the au- 
thors. If not in the hands of the pupils for class use it 
should be accessible to teacher and pupils, as it will sup- 
plement the meagre text of many books in common use. 

No teacher of physics in our village high schools can 
do what he should without many books on the subject, 
and we have no hesitation in saying that this should be 
among them. 

Readings and Recitations, No. 1. A choice selec- 
tion of Poetical and Prose Recitations for schools. 
J. B. Ryan, Lyons, 111. 1884. 

The practice of devoting a part of Friday afternoons 
to literary exercises has become so common that there is 
a strong demand for suitable selections for such a pur- 
pose. In obedience to this demand a number of books 
has appeared, many of which are exceedingly helpful. 
This volume has been prepared with this object in 
view. It contains about eighty selections, and is sold 
for the very reasonable price of twenty- five cents. 

Among the selections we note Whittier's *'In School 
Days," **The Last Hymn," ** Why Should the Spirit of 
Mortal be Proud?" "Spelling Down," Taylor's "Song 
of the Camp," Bryant's " Waiting by the Gate," "The 
Polish Boy," "Poor Little Joe," "A Tribute to Our 
Hero Dead," by H. W. Beecher; "Curfew Must Not 
Ring To-night," Schiller's "The Diver," Hood's "Lost 
Heir," and many others, similar in character. Humor 
is well represented, while the serious, the patriotic, the 
pathetic, are not omitted. Any one who is obliged to 
furnish material for elocutionary Qxercises will find a 
good stock judiciously chosen between the covers of 
this little volume. 



The author of the above has prepared a neat report 
card, and also a monthly schedule, which gives the sum- 
ming of the attendance for a month. This schedule is 
in marked contrast with the large eheet in common use. 



Yb Pedagogue's Htrtorical Mottoes, by the author 
of "How to Study U. S. History." A. Flanagan, 
Chicago. 

There are six of these mottoes. They are: "I Will 
Try," Col. Miller; " Don't Give Up the Ship," Capt. 
Lawrence; "We Have Met the Enemy and They are 
Ours," Com. Perry;" "I will Give You Independence 
Forever," John Adams; "With Malice Toward None 
and Charity for All," President Lincoln; and " I will do 
it. Sir," Capt. May. 

It is easy to see how these mottoes may be used with 
great advantage by an earnest teacher. The price is 
forty cents a set. 



THE MAGAZINES. 



The article in the Atlantic that will be read with 
most interest by teachers is the Anatomizing of Shake- 
speare, by Richard Grant White. It is an ample re- 
turn for the cost of the number. 



The Century is especially rich in illustration. In 
addition to the interest which he will share with ibe 
general reader, the teacher will be especially interested 
in The Salem of Hawthorne, by Julian Hawthorne; on 
the Training of Parents, by Frank R. Stockton; National 
Aid to Education, by J. Allen Holt. 



The Popular Scibncb Monthly is one of the period- 
icals which the teacher cannot well spare. In the May 
number. The Beaver and His Work, The Milk in the 
Cocoanut, How Flies Hang On, Where Did Life Begin? 
Was he an Idiot? will attract the attention of the 
teacher. An Experiment in Prohibition is a suggestive 
article, and will probably call out some vigorous replies. 



ILLINOIS irOBMAL. 



Prison base is the chief diversion on pleasant evening^ 
this term. 

As will be seen on another page. President Hewetl> 
has been south. Edwin Rishol, of Selma, was the 
prime mover in inducing him to make the pilgrimage. 

Things are moving on toward Commencement. The 
seniors had their ** theme days'* the 17th and 18tb.. 
Section C prepared a reception for them on their return. 
The exercises were arranged for Ihe campus, but the 
villainous weather prevented an out-door meeting, henoe 
they were held in the hall. The following program 

Presented: 1. March. Section C, headed by D^lm-M^ 
»eed Kennedy; 2. Short address, Malvina Hodgnau^, 
President of section C; 3. Short address, Mary Ha.ll* 
President of section A; 4. The following song, preparecl 
for the occasion : 

TC7NE, "AMERICA." 

1. Seniors, *tis of thee. 
Fountain of jollity 

Of thee we sing. 
Let streams of friendship glide, 
Send forth a joyous tide; 

O'er campus far and wide 

Let music ring. 
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2. noble Section, thee. 
Thou art so wise and free, 

Th^ name we praise. 
Thy chieftain we revere, 
Thy members all we cheer. 

And we assembled here 

Our voices raise. 

3. Ohappy "Section A," 
Nearingf Commencement Day, 

Receive our song. 
Teachers are in your band. 
There poets, statesmen stand. 

And woman's heart and hand 

Shall lead the throng. 

6. Speech, Lyon Karr; 7. Address, Helen Dewey; 8. 
The following song, prepared for the occaMion : 

TUNE, ** YANKEE DOODLE.'' 

1. 0, yoa*re as learned a set of folks 

As ever went to Normal ; 
Yon entered, and you'll soon come out 
With speeches grave and formal. 

CHORUS. 

A teacher's life's the life for you, 

A teacher's life you'll follow 
Until the ample heads you'll fill, 

Which nature fashioned hollow. 

2. You've studied all the studies through, 

You've made at least a '^seven; 
Another feather in your wing 

Will bear you right to Heaven. 
Chorus — 

3. We long to i^ach the heights you've climbed, 

And hope goes on before us; 
And now with great respect to you, 
We sing this joyful chorus. 
Chorus — 

9. Speech, 0. J. Milliken; 10. Address, Prof. Stetson. 
At the conclusion of the regular program speeches 
were called for from others present, but it seempd so 
apparent that the regular arrangement could not be 
improved upon that no one ventured to respond. The 
occaaioii was an exceedingly happy one. 



SOUTHERN ILTJN0I8 NORMAL NOTES. 

The new catalogue will be out in a few weeks. 

Prof. Brownlee was in attendance as a delegate at the 
late convention at Peoria. 

Misses Sheppard, McAnally and Krysher, former crad- 
nates of the normal, are in this term as special stuoents. 

The newly appointed trustee, Hon. Robt. D. Adams, 
of Fairfield, visited the school a short time bince. 

The nucleus of the new museum has been materially 
enlarged recently by a liberal contribution from the 
State Laboratory, — through the kindness of Prof. Forbes. 

On April 4 the Zetetic Society held an open meeting 
in the normal hall, having a * 'Scotch-Irish Program." 
I'his was the first entertainment held in the new build- 
ing, and was well received. 

H. A. Stewart, of '82, John Marten and D. B. Fager, 
of '83, visited their Alma Mater a few days since. 
Messrs. Marten and Fager have returned to the places 
where they spent the winter in teaching, to conduct a 
summer school. 

Many of the classes are very large, which requires 
much care and discipline to move to and fro in an orderly 
way. Notwithstandmg the many inconveniences attend- 
ing smaller rooms, halls, and assembly hall, the students 
have shown, by the first examination of this term, that 
their efforts are followed by very gratifying results. 

The following papers have been read at recent meet- 
ings of the faculty : "Natural History in the Training 



Department," Prof. French; ** Shams," Miss Buck; 
"The Writers of American History," Miss Filey; **A 
Business Hand," Miss Raymond; **Grading School 
Work." Prof. Inglis; *'Making School Work a Pleasure," 
Miss Sowers; **The Science of Geography," Miss Green. 

The graduating class for '84 will be larger than ever 
before. Accordmg to the present outlook, the number 
will be sixteen. Much concern is exhibited on their part 
as to the place of holding the commencement exercises. 
The matter has not been decided yet. Governor Hamil- 
ton has accepted the invitation from the faculty to deliver 
the annual address. The class has secured the services 
of the Cairo Band, and are making other preparations 
for commencement. 

But few deaths have occurred among the students of 
the Southern Normal during its ten yef>rs of existence, 
hence the death of Miss Emma C. Shime. on March 26, 
of typhoid fever, cast an unusual gloom over the school. 
Although E>he had been very sick no one thought her 
danfterously so, until a short time before her death. Miss 
Annie Shime accompanied the remains of her sister to 
her home near Carlyle. Miss Annie will not return 
during this term. Miss Emma was beloved by all who 
knew her, and her death is keenly felt by her teachers 
and associates. 

The thirtieth term of the university opened on March 
24, with a large enrollment. This has been increased 
until the numl^r now reached is 309. In examining the 
registrar's list this interesting fact is noticeable — many 
are here for the first time. The attendance of those who 
began the year with the purpose of remaining the en- 
tire time can be easily explained, and the return of 
those who had been in attendance heretofore, who had 
formed pleasant associations can also be understood, but 
the attendance of those who were not drawn here by 
such associations can be accounted for only on the repu- 
tation of the school. ' 



STATE ITEWS. 



S. Y. Gillan, of Danville, will work in five counties 
this summer. If Brother Gillan doesn't manage to kill 
himself by over work he will have an acquaintance and 
reputation second to no one in the state. 

The College of Commerce, Bloomington, 111., announces 
a summer term of six weeks, to begin June 23. The 
work will be confined to shorthand, penmanship, and 
book-keeping. 

Professor Cross, the Dean of the Collefire« is widely 
known as the author of the Eclectic system of short- 
hand, and as a teacher of unusual skill. 

The demand for shorthand writers has increased so 
rapidly since the invention of the type writer, that 
schools which make a specialty of this branch are well 
patronized. 

Book-keeping should receive systematic attention in 
our schools, while penmanship is shamefully neglected, 
simply because many teachers do not feel equal to the 
task of teaching it well. 

We hope to see Prof. Cross' rooms filled this summer 
with earnest, wide-awake pupils. The very numerous 
testimonials which he has received from business men 
who have employed his pupils, leave no room for doubt- 
ing the excellence of his system, and the thoroughness 
of his instruction. 

Prof. James C. Bums has resigned his position as 
principal of Washington Academy, Iowa. This unex- 
pectecf step became necessary to enable him to go east 
and settle up an estate in which he is interested to a 
considerable amount, and which is now in litigation. 
He will have his business settled in time to take a school 
in September. School Boards wanting a first-class high 
school principal, or general superintendent, should con- 
fer with him at once. It is not often that such a man is 
available. 

Mr. Bums is a classical graduate of Monmouth Col- 
lege, holds a State certificate in Illinois, and has had 
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about ten years' practical experience in teaching high 
Hchools and academies. Besides being a thorough 
scholar, a hard-working, wide-awake, and progressive 
teacher, he is a dignitied Christian {gentleman whose in- 
flnence in a school -and community is very powerful for 
good. *#♦ 

East Illinois College, located at Danville, 111., is in 
need of good buildings. Salina, Kansas, has agreed to 
furnish all needed accommodations, and is now erecting 
a large, commodious building, with 55 rooms for that 
college. It will be ample for the accommodation of 600 
students 

Accordingly, it is announced that East Illinois College, 
with its faculty and some students, its library, musical 
instruments, and increased apparatus, will move to 
Salina, Kansas, in August, ana open its fall session 
Sei)tember 2, 1884. This is a good change for East Ill- 
inois College, and its future is certainly bright. 

Through the kindness of the State Department we 
are enabled to present the following facts for the year 
ending July 1, 1883: *'There are 1.046.936 persons of 
school age, — an increase of about 9,000 over the pre- 
ceding year; 64 districts had no school; IQO had less 
than 110 days; 11,338 had 110 days or more; There 
were 1,166 graded schools, including high schools, and 
10,814 ungraded schools. The graded schools averaged 
a little over 8.5 months, and the ungraded about 7 
months. The enrollment in graded schools was 311,118 
an increase of about 15.000 over 1882; in ungraded 
schools the enrollment was 406.267, showing an increase 
of over 11,000. The total enrollment was 717,385, and 
the average daily attendance 461,817. The graded 
schools employed 5,847 teachers, 1,127 of whom were 
males. The ungraded schools employed 16,700 teachers, 
6.613 of whom were males. The average pupil attended 
about 100 days, an increase of 5 days over *82. There 
are 151 high schools, enrolling 11,200 pupils, and 12,000 
school houses, 379 of which are built of logs. 731 pri- 
vate schools, taught by 1,754 teachers, enrolled 69,272 
pupils. The highest monthlv salary paid any male 
teacher was $270, an increase of $20 over *82. The high- 
est paid any female teacher was $190, an increase of $70 
over *82. The lowest salaries were respectively $13 and 
$12. The average salaries were $49 and $39. The 
whole amount paid teachers was $5,312,245, an increase 
of over $320,000 over '82. The total district lew was 
$6,692,972, an increase of over $600,000! 

The school property is worth about $20,000,000, the 
libraries about $97,000, -and apnaratus $228,000. The 
total bonded indebtedness was $0,614,878.73. 

The total expenditures were $^,897,754.05, an increase 
of $850,000 over '82, over $300,000 of which went to 
teachers. 



BOND COUNTY. 

The Bond County Teachers' Association held their 
quarterly meeting in the High-school room in Greenville, 
on Saturday, April 5th, with a full program, and an at- 
tendance of fifty-two teachers and nearly as many 
visitors and school officers. This was by far the largest 
attendance we have had, and much greater interest was 
manifested in the work of the association than has been 
before shown. School matters in Bond county are cer- 
tainly looking up. 

The first on the program was, "Should the State take 
charge of the Public Schools, appoint teachers, fix sala- 
riesi and appoint an inspector to annually examine the 
schools?" 

The discussion was'opened by the Rev. J. G. Wright, 
who, having been a teacher for several years, takes as 
much interest in school work as the best of us. He was 
followed by Professors Creswick, of the Mulberry Grove 
schools, and Powell, of the Pocahontas schools, all 
taking strong grounds in favor of the proposition. In- 
deed, the prevailing opinion with teachers here is, that 
our school law is greatly deficient and poorly enforced. 

Physical Geography was presented by Prof. Powell, 
and his method of taking descriptive and physical in 
connection, finely illustrated. 



After dinner Supt. Reed took the class through a drill 
in reading, bringing out prominently the points of 
accent, emphasis, and inflection, showmg the absolote 
necessity of^the observance of them; that a failure so to 
do might change not only the meaning and etymology 
of the word, but also the whole meaning of the writer. 

Following this were to have been two companion 
essays : ' *How to manage Refractory Children, " ^ Miss 
Rose Ingliss, of the Greenville schools, and, *'How to 
Manage their Parents," by Miss Anna E. Chapron, of the 
Pocahontas schools. Owinfir to sickness the first was not 
prepared, but tbe second fully met the highly-raised ex- 
pectations of tbe teachers. Miss Chapron is one of our 
most successful teachers, and she treated the sulject 
from a standpoint of one who knows what she is taUung 
about. 

This was followed by a general discussion of the fore- 
going topics, in which many of the teachers took an 
active part. 

Besides the County association, which meets once a 
quarter, we have three local associations, meeting every 
month, which are awakening an interest among the 
school ofiicers of the county. Our winter schools have 
closed, and generally have given good satisfaction. 

In one respect this county is improving greatly. Therto 
is a growing practice of hiring the teachers for eight 
months, ins&ad of five or six, as has been the custom 
heretofore. This secures the same teacher for at least 
one school year, which is a long step in the right di- 
rection. 

Our Institute will commence on July 28, and continue 
four weeks, and will be conducted on the normal, and 
not on the lecture plan. 

Taking our schools together I can safely say that we 
have had a successful year's work in the schools of Bond 
county. p. c. R. 

WINNEBAGO COUNTY. 

Superintendent Einnie, assisted by Professors Silsby 
and Barbour, and others, has held teachers' meeting in 
Winnebago county the past winter at Rockton, Wmne- 
bago, Durand, Roscoe, Cherry Valley, and Pecatonica. 
The interest and attendance on the part of tbe teachers 
has been good. 

As the results of the efforts of Prof. Barbour, superin- 
tendent of the South Rockford schools, and of the county 
superintendent, Winnebago county will be able, next 
September, to award premiums for the best work done 
during the year, by pupils in the county, to a larger 
amount than usual, — about $300. 



HBNRT COUNTY. 

The annual County Institute convened at Cambridge, 
March 24, and continued in session five days. It was a 
Simon-pure Institute, no attempt being made to give 
instruction in the branches required in the schools. The 
time was devoted to tbe discussion of principles and the 
methods of instruction and government, and to talks 
for the purj^ose of inspirincr teachers to a more enthusi- 
astic devotion to their work. Superintendent Rosseter 
opened the sessions with an address. Exercises were 

g resented by H. S. Comstock, of Colona: Chas. Riley, of 
eneseo; D. R. Michener, of Orion; Col. McClenaban, 
of Galva; Miss S. A. Folsom, of Weathersfield; P. A. 
Hyde, of Cambridge; A. L. Atwood, of Woodhull; 
Prof. Stevens, of Geneseo; G. J. Stutts, of Annawan; 
J. Williams, of Kewanee; State Supt. Raab; Prof. W. 
J. Cook, of the Northwestern Normal; J. W. Cook, of 
the State Normal, at Normal, and others. Supt Raab 
also gave an evening lecture. 

The attendance was very large, and everybody 
seemed thoroughly in earnest. As usual, the ladies were 
in a decided majority, although they did but little of the 
talking— in public. 

D. R. Michener was unanimously voted the innny man 
of the convention. For some unaccountable reason ft 
cruel fate has removed the capillary substance from the 
summit of Bro. Michener 's cranium. The sympathies 
of the teachers were aroused by this fact, and a group oC 
generous friends presented him a wig of ample dimea-* 
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sions. Mr. M. responded in a manner which demon- 
strated his aopreciation of their generosity. 

It has rarely been the pleasure of the writer to meet a 
more intelligent and enthusiastic body of teachers. 

Henry county has a large number of graded schools, 
and the Northwestern Normal, at Geneseo, is doing a 
good deal for the educational interests of the county. 

There will be no "summer drill.'' but Profs. Cook and 
Stevens will hold a special term of six weeks, for the ac- 
commodation of such as wish academic instruction. 



M DONOUOH COUNTY. 

County Snpt. T. J. Dudman has been appointed by 
Supt. Raab to hold the examination for State Certificates 
some time in August, at Bushnell, 111. 

The Macomb Normal will open its fifth annual normal 
term for teachers on July 7, and continue six weeks. 
Prof. Andrews, of Galesburg, has been engaged for this 
term, and the prospects are favorable for a very large 
attendance. 

Several teachers from this county will attend the State 
Normal next.year. 

The teachers of this county are awake on the temper- 
ance question and assisted the people of Macomb on the 
15th, in putting down license by 191 m^'ohty. 

Teachers are reading more books in their line than 
ever before, which points favorably towards success. 

The Normal Criterion^ published by M. Kennedy, has 
a local circulation of over one thousand. m. 



GBUNDY COUNTY. 

Institutes were held at different points in the county 
every week for two months, during the past winter. 

An effort is being made to enforce the compulsory 
education law throughout the county. 

As elsewhere, the frequent changing of teachers in- 
jures the district schools. 

Some of the schools in the county were closed for 
several weeks during the winter, on account of diptheria. 

District teadiers, who attempted to substitute written 
for oral spelling, met with decided opposition from the 
patrons. 

The last institute of the year convened at Normal 
ball, Saturday, Feb. 9, at 10 o'clock, a. m. Col. F. W. 
Parker, of Englewood, Mr. W. B. Powell, of Aurora, 
and Mr. Joseph Carter, of Peru, were the prominent 
ipeakers. Col. Parker lectured in the Congregational 
church in the evening. 

At the last meeting of the board of supervisors, 0. 
X. Carter, county superintendent, tendered his resigna- 
tion. Stillman £. Massey was appointed to finish the 
term. 

Early in February Miss Lena M. Regan, formerly a 
teacher in the Morris schools, was married to Mr. Daniel 
Honter, of Frankfort, 111. 

EDWARDS COUNTY. 

We are trying to talk up an academy at Albion. 

The Teachers* Association convenes monthly. At 
each meeting we have for consideration some poetical 
SQ^ect selected from the best poets. This is proving a 
good feature, for it encourages the reading and study of 
higher literature. Our first topic was * 'Masque of Pan- 
dm'' ; our next will be *' Evangeline.'' Southern 
pedagogues are not wise in poetical lore. Something 
like the abovo is necessary to ipcluca study Ia thii 
flection. 

Edvaidi oountv, onoe to Urff0« is now lo im^l] that 
v« labor nndtr disadvAatagsi in lobcMl mattsrs, Most 

df oq? t#Mb0ri wre from peivHliofioV fWH^tiMr- from 



Wabaiih, four miles east, from Wayne, seven miles west, 
from White, ten miles south, and from Richland, thirteen 
and one-half miles north. These instructors teach in 
this county one year, and then in their own the following 
year. The consequence is that the superintendent does 
not know whom to claim as his teachers, when teachers* 
institutes are under consideration. Each county will 
claim its own teachers. This leaves Edwards with less 
than thirty resident teachers; a small number to attend 
the institute when you keep in mind the fact that there 
are those who cannot atteno, and some who are * 'estab- 
lished.*' Edwards, under its present jurisdiction never 
had a college or academy. l. h. 



VERMILION COUNTY. 

W. H. Chamberlain has resigned his position as 
principal of the Rossville schools, an invitation to come 
up higher having been extended to him from another . 
county. Vermilion thus loses an earnest and efBcient 
worker. 

Twenty per cent of the graduating class of the Dan- 
ville High school is a boy— a fact worthy of notice, be- 
cause he is the first for several years. During the cur- 
rent year, however, the relative number of boys to the 
enrollment has been much larger than ever before, so 
far back as the records are preserved. 

The county teachers' institute will be held in Danville 
four weeks, beginning July 14. More attention than 
heretofore will be devoted to the methods of teaching, 
but classes will be organized for review work in most of 
the school studies. 

The teachers throughout the county are now wide 
awake to the importance and advantage of institutes 
and associations. At the last meeting of the county 
teachers' association the attendance was about ninety. 
This increased interest is due in a large measure to the 
energetic work done by Superintendent Benedict, in the 
township institutes, which he was authorized to hold 
during the past winter. Another evidence of the same 
thing is the fact that now many townships maintain 
regular monthly teachers' meetings, or local institutes. 



M HBNRY COUNTY. 

This county maintains a very efficient teachers' asso- 
ciation, which numbers among its members all the live, 
wide-awake, real teachers of the county. During the 
past winter the monthly meetings have been held in 
various parts of the county for the purpose of arousing a 
greater mterest in educational work. The next meeting 
will be held at McHenry on April 19th. From our per- 
sonal acquaintance with Principal J. A. Sheldon, of 
McHenry, who is also a member of the Executive com- 
mittee, we confidently predict an interesting meeting. 

The school at Hebun, under the supervision of County 
Superintendent Henry R. Baldwin, has enjoyed an 
unusual degree of prosperity during the past year. Mr. 
8. has shown a rare faculty in inducing the patrons to 
teke an active interest in school matters. Much as it 
gratifies us to. note his success as an educator^ still we 
deplore the short-sightedness of our county board in 
renising to make provision whereby our Superintendent 
would be enabled to devote his entire time to the super- 
vision of the schools throughout the county. 

Wm. Wire, of Greenwood, has been re-engaged for 
the coming school year. This speaks well for both 
parties. 

Patrons of the school at Huntley speak in the highest 
terms of prai^^e of their principal, A. J. Kingman, as 
well as of his daughter and first assistant, Miss Edith 
Kingman. 

As a special election for county Superintendent occurs 
this ^ear. it is socaewhat amusing to notice the goal of 
gevsral wouldtberoandidatoa, in (following the siampla 
of our preaidential aspirants) suppressing everything ii^ 

tbo nftturo of a hoom. Nit n«o oan predict with aijy m' 
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tatnty what the result will be, but some six or eight 
lightDing rods are being erected. 

The new school honse is now occupied by the Union 
district of Kunda and Crystal Lake.. We have been 
unable to secure any further information concerning it. 



ADAM8 COUNTY. 

Miss Lizzie Wallace, a graduate of Clayton High 
School, class of *83, has commenced her first school. 

Supt« Jimison has visited quite, or nearly all the 
schools in the county. He knows just what has been 
done by each teacher. 

There will not be so much shifting about for schools 
this year, as heretofore, by the teachers in the country 
schools. 

Prof. Shannon, of Payson, is having good work done 
this year. 

The Normal Institute will begin July 14th. It will be 
held in Clayton High School. The instructors are. Prof. 
Anderson, of Clayton, and Prof. Gray, of Coatsburg. 

Commencement exercises of the Clayton High School 
will occur May 28. Hon. Henry Raab has kindly con- 
sented to be present on that occasion, and will address 
the people on a live educational topic. There will be 
seven graduates this year. 



WARBEN COUNTY. 

The spring schools here were very irregular in com- 
mencing. Directors and teachers were both neglectful — 
the former in procuring teachers, and the latter in re- 
gard to certificates, each waiting until the last moment. 

Prof. S. Y. Gillan, Principal of the High School at Dan- 
ville, HI., is expected to conduct a summer normal at 
Monmouth, this summer. The ari'angement for assist- 
ants and time of normal are not yet complete. 

In looking up statistics of the last ten years in Wai-ren 
County, for a Monmouth directory, it was found that, 
while there has been a decrease in the enrollment, there 
has been a marked improvement in the ratio of attend- 
ance to enrollment. 

The number of lady teachers has increased, and of 
gentlemen teachers has diminished. 

The number of diflFerent teachers employed in 1883 
was less than in 1878. This is a hopeful sign, as it 
shows that Boards are employing teachers tor a greater 
lenath of time. 

The girls have been more largely in attendance than 
the boys during 1883. In 1878 there were few. if anv, 
schools supplied with library and apparatus. In 1883 
the value of libraries was $577., and apparatus. $1,127. 
The school property in 1888 was valued at $112,050.00. 
There hab been an equalization of wages between lady 
and gentlemen teachers. In 1878 the highest wages to 
male teachers was $90.; to female teachers, $70; in 
1888, to male teachers, $70.; to female teachers, $75. 

The reports for 1884 will likely show a larger number 
of male teachers, as more have been employed during 
Idst winter than for some time back. 

The township teachers* conventions are not so well 
attended since spring opened. 

Prof. J. W. Sloss, formerly in the academy at Moijiing 
Bun, Iowa, has taken charge of Cedar Creek School. 
Prof. J. £. Johnson, formerly in charge, is principal of 
the Cameron school. 

DB KALB COUNTY. 

As we are among your readers, and enrolled as one of 
the teachers of DeKalb county, and failing to have seen 
any communication in your valuable journal, concerning 
this county and its schools, we thought to furnish you 
with a brief epitome in relation to them. 

We are pleased to state that, under tbo very able and 
f iH»'it»nt Buperintendonoo of our preR^nt inoumbont. Prof. 

ftwi^o I. Tftlboti oiir wbooU h^ve been m^'h hniiroveil 



by having a better grade of teachers, who are manifest- 
ing the importance of their profession by attending the 
teachers' meetings. And not only are the schoolmasters 
and *'8choolmarms** becoming interested, but Uie patrons 
as well, which is the greatest desideratum to be sought. 

Our county being of an oblong shape, and no railroad 
communication from north to south, renders it yery in 
convenient for central meetings. 

Most of the schools in the rural districts have cloeed, 
or are about closing, the roads being almost impassable 
from the recent rains. w. f. w. 



EDGAR COUNTY. 

Spring vacation ended. Ye pedagogues resume their 
wonted toil. 

Prof. Stark, who has filled with marked success the 
principalship of Vermilion schools, for two years, has 
gone to Texas, where he will engage in the practice of 
law. 

Mr. Homing, of Inclose, has retired temporarily from 
the school worir, and has accepted an agency from the 
publishers of the **Raub Series*' of text books. 

Mr. E. R. Carrico, of Palermo, will retire temporaxilj 
from school work at the close of his summer term, and 
spend a season among the Rocky Mountains, for his 
health. 

Several of our schools will be unoccupied the conain^ 
summer, and, in most of the country districts esp<*ciaJ]y, 
there are changes for the sake of economy ( '?). Usaally 
young girls or boys who have never taught before are 
selected for the emergency, as such can be had for much 
less wages, and the children are small and do not require 
*'high larnen.^'as one director expresses it. And thus 
most of our children are started, and the skillful teacher, 
when he does happen along, has up-hill work of it. 

The idea that "any one can teach beginners** can 
hardly be erased from the minds of many of our parents, 
and the failure is often attributed to tihe good teacher, 
instead of where it rightfully belongs, as the rabbis^ 
must be cleaned away and errors unlearned, and tlius 
the progress must be slow; for this he is often cen8ure<i, 
as parents do not know he is doing the work of his pre- 
decessor. 

Another evil of the summer change is that the teacber 
has scarcely become acquainted with her pupils and es- 
tablished ber methods (as this is usually a very short 
term), when she must give way for another, as Rbe is 
thought to be incapable of conducting the fall ajri<I 
winter terms. 

The good work of educational progress is stiU gorngs 
on. Teachers* meetings are regularly held in each of 
the several districts of the county, and unabated interest 
is still manifested ; the latest methods are being tl^or- 
oughly overhauled and discussed, and plans of scliool 
work are being laid for the coming year. 



It is thought that before the beginning of the fall __ 

our county superintendent will have his course of s^ia<1j 
arranged, and ^'Manual*' revised and ready for 0{»e 
ration. 

Our county at present is divided into three grand dis 
tricts, — Northeastern, Northwestern, and Southern. 
Northeastern is presided over by Horace Russel, Pri_ 
pal of the Scot Land schools; the Northwestern, by Jsli 
Kerrick, principal of Hume schools; and the Soutli^^^T' 
by Mr. Murray, principal of the Kansas schools. 'X'k 
last named is subdivided into the Nevens and Kav^^^ 
districts. In each of these meetings are held mont^^^l* 
and conseqtiently nearly every Saturday is occupied 1: 
a teachers' meeting somewhere in the county. 



1 
1 



In speaking of the Kansas schools in my last, I o 
ted to mention Miss Kester, of the First Primary, 
has few superiors as a primary tea^^her, and p 
performs h^r part as well as either of the o^l^ 

t^nrhpr«. ferh»ps I di«l wrong in m}^ peison^Ui^f^ 
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anoe time and 8p>ace did not permit me to make mention 
of tbem all. 

I failed also to make mention of Pi-of. J. Hartj, A. 
M.. principal of the Edf?ar County CoIIef^iate Institute, 
Paris. 111. He is the oldest and one of the best teachers 
ia Edgar county. Having acquired an enviable reputa- 
tion, as superintendent of the Paris and neighboring city 
schools for many years, he withdrew from the public 
schools some ten or twelve years ago, and opened his 
"lD8titate*\ which has been in successful operation ever 
since. j. f. 

8HELBT COUNTY. 

[Sapt. Marahutz makes it a point to test teachers on 
carrent events. In his last examination, the following 
were among the topics: *'Who is Francois Jules P. 
Grevy?*' **Has anything worthy of note occurred in 
Java within a year?" *'Can yon say any thing of 
lochia?" "What is the palace of the Pope called?" 
Abo a question respecting presidential elections. — [Ed.] 

Allqniet along the Easkaskia to-night, 

Where some teachers are quietly sleeping, 
Tbeir rest undisturbed by superintendent's demands, 

While others are waking and weeping. 
A pitying groan from some district is heard, 

Coming up through lone forest and meadow, 
For those sad ones who found but a short time ago, 

"Current Events" casting them in the shadow. 

There*8 only a low muttered word now and then, 

From some uneasy mortal unresting, 
Who dreams as he wakes, and wakes as he dreams, 

Of that topic so teasingly testing. 
"Was it gravy of turkey, or Grevj of France? 

Sure, good coflfee is found now m Java. 
Pray telfme, is Ischia person or thing? 

Somehow I connect it with lava." 

And the dreamer dreams on: '* Alexander's the Pope, 

His 'Essay* Tve read with much pleasure; 
The See- that is holy is one full of holes, 

No doubt holding bushels of treasure. 
U. S. Constitution! Mine has been quite good; 

Jnst now, though, I fear it is failing. 
I yield to the pressure of * 'Current Events" — 

My efforts have proved unavailing." 

All quiet along the Kaskaskia to-night, 

The somniloquy is finally over. 
Re^t comes with a new and determined resolve; 

The teacher's oflF duty forever. c. h. 



CnMBBRLA.ND COUNTT. 

Hie Neoga schools, after a two weaks vacation, are 
ranoing smoothly. 

Every one says "Lots of good sense in the 'Evolution 
of Dodd. ' " Give us another as good. 

There will b3 a county teachers institute held in 
Tdedo May 4. A good attendance is expected. 

There will be a county normal institute held in Toledo, 
tommenang July 14, and continuing five weeks. 

At the examination in Neoga, held in March, by Supt. 
Miller, nine of the twenty-one applicants received cer- 
tiScates. 

Many of the directors in the rural districts are begin- 
aing to realize the fact that a good teacher is worth 
beping. Therefore they retain the good Ww^rker. 

G. w. M. 



ST&PHB!T80N OOUNTT. 

Maay of the spring schools have begun. 

, Pnncipal Thos. Hunter, of Winslow, reports that he 
■obliged to dismiss school on account of scarlet fever. 

iohn Aigley, one of our county's most promising 
J^mg men, commenced his first term of school last week. 



Edward Merrick, of the Grammar department, is 
making his first year's work in graded schools a pro- 
nounced success. 

The school census of L?na was taken last week, pre- 
paratory to enforcing the State law in regard to com- 
pulsory attendance. 

M. 0. Naramore, assistant in Lena High School, spent 
his vacation last week in Indianapolis, Ind., visiting the 
scenes of his college days. 

Those acquainted with the Rock Cit^r patrons hear 
most favorable reports of the schools m that village, 
which are under the efficient management of Principal 
E. 0. Stiver. 

The Northern Illinois Teachers' Association will meet 
at Dixon, Saturday, April 2-5. C. C. Snyder, superin- 
tendent of the Fr^eport schools, will deliver an address 
on "What is Our Aim?" 

County Superintendent A. A. Krape is doing very 
commendable work in advancing the standard of scholar- 
ship for teaching in this county, by demanding better 
work from applicants. He is much interested in the 
work the county superintendents of the State are doin^. 
He will introduce a regular course of study next year m 
the ungraded schools. 

SCBIPTOR. 



8PRIXOFIBLD. 

At the April meeting of the Board of Education Supt. 
Feitshans. "in order to encourage scholarly attainments 
and professional skill among the teachers of the city 
public schools", presented the following resolutions, 
which were adopted bv the board : 

Besolved: I. That the Board of Education establish a 
course of study comprising three departments, desig- 
nated C, B, and A respectively, consisting of the follow- 
ing branches: 

C. Reading. Orthography, English Language and 
Grammar. Arithmetic, Geography, U. S. History, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Natural History, Botany, Penman- 
ship, Drawing. 

B. Mental Science, Pedagogics, History of Education, 
Civil Government, Physical Geography, Natural Philoso- 
phy, General History, Rhetoric, English Literatu»^ 

A. Moral Science, School Law, Political Economy, 
Book Keeping, Algebra, Geometry, Chemistry, Geology, 
Astronomy. 

II. That not only the subject matter bat also the 
principles and methods of teaching each branch shall be 
an essential part of the course. 

III. That all teachers who shall pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination, oral and written, in the branches prescribed 
in the above course, and who shall furnish satisfactory 
evidence of successful experience in teaching and disci- 
pline, shall receive certificates of qualification designated 
C, B, and A, according to the work completed. The 
former shall be determined by an Examining Committee, 
consisting of the Superintendent, Principal of High 
School, one High School Assistant, and two Principals 
of District Schools; the latter shall be determined oy a 
unanimous vote of the Board of Education upon the 
recommendation of the Principal of the school, and the 
Superintendent. 

IV. That certificates of qualification shall be granted 
only in the order of the course of study, and that a suc- 
cessful experience of at least one year shall be necessary 
to obtain a C certificate, and three years to obtain a B 
certificate. 

V. That each of the above grades of certificates shall 
be permanent certificates, provided, that each year there- 
after the experience in teaching and discipline shall be 
certified to, as required in Section III., and also, that at 
least two branches taught in the schools shall be re- 
viewed satisfactorily, and a record of the same kept in 
the Superintendent's ofiice. 

VI. That in order to enable the teachers at present 
employed in tiie schools to comply profitably with the 
foregoing regulations, they shall be reqaired to complete 
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yearly four of the branches of the prescribed course of 
study. The work of preparation shall be done at the 
regular Teachers' Institutes. 

VII. That the Board of Education f^rant temporary 
certificates of qualification to all teachers at present in 
its employ, who shall have the experience in teaching 
and discipline required in Section III. Said certificate 
shall be valid for not more than two years. 

VIII. That hereafter no person shall be appointed as 
teacher in the Public Schools who does not hold a C, B, 
or A certificate. Applicants for positions as teachers in 
the High School shall also be examined in any additional 
branches tiiey may be required to teach. 

IX. That all candidates for certificates shall be at least 
18 years of age, and present satisfactory eyidence of 
^ood moral character and successful experience in teach- 
ing, which shall be duly considered in fixing their sala- 
ries the first year. State and Normal School diplomas 
shall receive due credit. 

X. That the regular examination of candidates for 
certificates shall be held yearly, during the spring vaca- 
tion of schools, commencing on Tuesday of the first 
week. 

XI. That the text-books on Mental Science, Pedagogy, 
and Historv of Education shall be selected by tne 
Superintendent, and shall be the basis for examination. 

8BMI- ANNUAL MBBTINa OP THE SANGAMON COUNTY 

TBACHBKS' ASSOCIATION. 

In accordance with the action of the Executive Com- 
mittee the teachers met at 9 o*clock, on Friday, the 28th 
of March. Supt. A. J. Smith occupied the chair, and 
W. T. B. Dodd was elected secretary. 

The session was opened with an address by Superin- 
tendent Smith. His effort tended to unite, with a 
stronger tie, tiie good feeling already existing among the 
teachers. 

The first subject was rendered by Prof. F. R. Feit- 
shans, — *'How to Stimulate the Observing Powers of 
Pupils.*' Matter has several universal properties, and 
many specific ones. The five senses are so situated that 
they converge their products to one point in man — 
the mind. In this is the grand fundamental reason why 
they are given for the grandest of purposes. Thev must 
be cultivated. All the senses and conditions of pnysical 
nature leave their respective positions, and coming in 
through these five gateways, go up to the monarch. 
The great world becomes a little world. It is photo- 

frapby of the highest kind. From these precepts the 
uman mind begms building. 

^'Have children watch by all their senses, on the wav 
to school. Get sixty geometrical figures, charts of all 
colors, textile fabrics, nowers and leaves. Name parts 
of a bird; name (qualities. Have the thing before the 
child to teach quality." 

The talk was listened to with much interest. 

**The Old and New Teaching" was the subject of an 
able address by J. J. Crowder. What is called **New" 
is a new application of old principles. A short history 
of these principles was given, after which Mr. Crowder 
gave comparisons of the teaching done by live teachers 
now and that of ten and twenty years ago. The dis- 
cussion of this subject was led by W. W. Burt. 

The next subject was that of "Enthusiasm in Teach- 
ing/' ^^^ ^^ opened by D. E. Ambrose. The subject 
called forth some earnest talks. 

The first subject of the afternoon was, **The Difficulty 
of Grading Country Schools" and was rendered by Mr. 
John Trainer, Superintendent of Macon County. He 
gave the system of grading as established in Macon 
County. He afterwards placed himself in position to be 
questioned upon tha subject, and answered the questions 
satisf actori I v 

Mr. Clay Wilson discussed "Ibe Bright Side of Our 
Profession." He received many compliments on the 
good language and excellent manner displayed in his 
production. 

'*How to Create an Interest in Good Reading" was an 
interesting subject, and was given by Mr. Bartholf in an 
interesting manner. ''The world is a store- house. 



There is one kejr with which to unlock it, and that is 
reading. There is a need of more supplementary read- 
ing." Good ideas were expressed in regard to forming a 
library. 

"School Punishments" was the subject on which Mr. 
W. T. B. Dodd gave his best thoughts. Several teachers 
were desirous oi expressing opinions differing from his, 
but owing to a lack of time the opportunity was not 
given. 

The business meeting was held on Saturday momiDg, 
after which Hon. Henry Raab gave a ninety- minute talk 
on "Primary Reading. His talk was listened to by an 
attentive body of t^hers and school patrons. The 
plans set forth were more in accordance with the growth 
of the child's mind than anything we have mul the 
pleasure of hearing. Had tibere been no other subject 
rendered than this one, the association would have beea 
well repaid in holding the meeting. 

After Mr* Rabb's talk came the Directors' Program : 

a. "The Mutual Relations Between Directors, Snperin- 
tendents, and Teachers", by A. J. Smith. 5. "Directors 
in the School-room; Their Visitation and Inspection," 
by Jas. A. Kennedy. 

On account of the bad condition of the roads, but few 
directors were in attendance. There were many good 
things on these subjects. 

There was sufficient music, both vocal and instm- 
mental, interspersed to add to the interest of the pro- 
gram. 

All persons interested in our schools feel that a decided 
advancement has been made during the past winter. 
The introduction of the graded system required a con- 
siderable nerve, but we feel that it is no longer an ex- 
periment. It is of decided worth to the schools of 
Sangamon county. 

A very fine exhibit was made on the tables of the 
Association, of school work. There was work from all 
grades. Some teachers presented the examinations of 
each month. The work told its own story, and it was a 
good one. w. j. s. 

PARTIAL LIST OF SUMMER INSTITUTES. 

Bond, Greenville; July 28, and continuing four weeks. 
Conducted by Prof. A. E. Carmichael, assisted by- 
Prof . Jas. Slade and others. P. C. Reed, Co. Si'pt. 

Carroll, Mt. Carroll; August 25, and continuing one 
week. Conducted by Geo. C. Mastin, assisted by 
three instructors. Geo. C. Mastin, Co. Supt. 

Cass, Virginia; July 7, and continuing four weeks. Con- 
dueted by A. L. Anderson, assisted by Prof. A. C. 
Butler. A. L. Anderson, Co. Supt. 

Christian, Taylorville; July 14, and continuing two 
weeks. Conducted by Prof. Carter, of Peru, assisted 
by three others. Francis W. Boyd, Co. Supt. 

Coles, Charleston; July 7, and continuing one week at 
least. Conducted by T. J. Lee, assisted by vartou» 
otibers. T. J. Lee, Co. Supt. 



DeKalb, 



July 21, and continuing weeks. 



Conducted by G. I.Talbot, assisted by A. B. Blanch- 
ard, Flora Pennell, Sarah Brooks, etc. G. I. Talbot, 
Co. Supt. 

DuPage, Wheaton; July 28, and continuing one week. 
Conducted by Prof. Jona Piper. J. E. Rass^eiler, 
Co. Supt. 

Edgar, Paris; July 14, and continuing seven week» 
(special term six weeks; institute one week at close). 
Conducted by Jos. Carter and A. Harvey, assistecl 
by Mrs. Jos. Carter, Miss Lillie Harvey, and D. T. 
Stewart. D. T. Stewart, Co. Supt. 

Edwards, Albion; June 23, and continuing one weelr. 
Conducted by Prof. John Martin, assisted by Le?m« 
us Harris. Levinus Harris, Co. Supt. 

Fulton, Lewistown; July 28, and continuing three weeks. 
Conducted by E. R. Boyer, assisted by J. W. Gook-^ 
J. P. Yoder, E. E. Brown. E. R. Boyer, Co. Sapt;^ 

Greene, Carrollton; July 14, and continuing four weeks. 
Conducted by W. J. Roberts, assisted by Davici 
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Felmley, G. M. Herrick, and G. W. Smith. W. J. 
Roberts, Go. Sapt. 

Hamilton, McLeansboro; July 15, and continuing: five 
weeks. Conducted by L. Howard. La P. Howard, 
Go. Supt. 

Henry, Geneseo; July 15, and continuing four weeks. 
Conducted by Prof. W. J. Cook, assisted by Prof. 
W. J. Stevens and the instractors at the North- 
western Normal. This will be a summer school. 
E. C. Rosseter, Co. Supt. 

Jasper, Newton; July 14, and continuing? six weeks. 
Conducted by J. F. Arnold, assisted by Prof. James 
H. Brownlee, and others. J. F. Arnold, Co. Supt. 

Jeffeison, Mt. Vernon; July 14, and continuing six 
weeks. Conducted by J. D. Williams, assist^ by 
W. C. Bamhart. Jno. D. Williams, Co. Supt. 

Jo Daviess, Warren; August 11, and continuing two 
wetks. Conducted by Hobert Brand, assisted oy R. 
L. Barton, H. L. BoUwood, and Miss Flora Pennell. 
Bobt. Brand, Co. Supt. 

Johnson. Vienna; July 28, and continuing two weeks. 
Conducted by W. H. Brydgres. W. Y. Smith, Co. 
Supt. 

Lake, Waukesan; August 18, and continuing two weeks. 
Conducted by Peter Fisher, assisted by A. R. Sabin. 
Peter Fisher, Co. Supt. 

Lawrence, Lawrence ville; July 14, and continuing six 
weeks. Conducted by Chas. H. Martin, assiltcMd by 
Miss Eva G. Telford, Mrs. P. J. Anderson, and 
others. Chas. H. Martin, Co. Supt. 

Lee, Dixon; July 21, and continuint^ three weeks. Con- 
ducted by S. J. Howe, assisted by Miss Julia E. Ken- 
nedy and Prof. E. C. Webster. Samuel J. Howe, 
Co. Supt. 

Logan, Lincoln; August 18, and continuing one week. 
Conducted by Prof. 0. F. McKim, assisted by S. M. 
Guttery. S. M. Guttery, Co. Supt. 

McLean, Bloomington; July 7, and continuing three 
weeks. Conducted by J. A. Miller, assisted by 
Henry McCormick, M. L. Sevmour, Mrs. Alice S. 
Miller, and others. J. A. Miller, Co. Supt. 

Macon, Decatur; August 4, and continuing two weeks. 
Conducted by John Trainer, assisted by J. N. Wil- 
kinson, E. A. Gastman, and Miss M. F. Fulton. 
John Trainer, Co. Supt. 

Madison, Edwardsville; July 7, and continuing four 
weeks. Conducted by I. H. Brown, assisted by Jas. 
S. Stevenson. James Squire, Co. Supt. 

Marshall, Henir; July 7, and continuing two weeks. 
Conducted by W. H. Kister, assisted by Prof. H. J. 
Barton, C. S. Edwards, and L. C. Daugherty. W. 
H. Kister, Co. Supt. 

Moultrie, Sullivan; Julv 21. and continuing five weeks. 
Conducted by J. N. Wilkinson, Horatio Batker, 
and B. P. Peadro. Benj. F. Peadro, Co. Supt. 

Ogle, Mt. Morris; July 21, and continuing three weeks. 
Conducted by Fernando Sanford, assisted by P. R. 
Walker, Miss E. J. Todd, Prof. L. P. Cravens, and 
Prof. W. A. Locy. F. Sanford, Co. Supt. 

Piatt, Monticello; July 21, and continuing two weeks. 
Conducted by G. A. Burgess, assisted by Miss L. A. 
Denny, W. H. Skinner, and W. S. Hall. G. A. 
Burgees, Co. Supt. 

Bidiland, Olnev; Julv 28, and continuing four weeks. 
Condacted oy R. N. Stotler, assisted by Profs. J. H. 
Brownlee, E. E. Edwards, 0. J. Bainum, and Prof. 
Seymour. R. N. Stotler, Go. Supt. 

Bo^ Island, Rock Island; July 7, and continuing two 
weeks. Conducted bv W. H. Hatch, assisted by 
W. S. Mack. J. H. Southwell, Co. Supt. 

Bngamon, Springfield; July 21, and continuing two 
weeks. Conducted bv A. J. Smith, assisted bjr F. 
R. Feitsbans, J. A. Collins and others. A. J. Smith, 
Co. Sapt. 



Scott, Winchester; not decided when, and continuing 
three weeks. Conducted by Prof. Wm. Gay. Geo. 
W. Dixon, Co. Supt. 

Shelbv, Shelby ville; July 21, and continuing four weeks. 
Conducted by C. L. Howard, assisted by T. F. 
Hughes and John T. Hall. W. B. Marshutz, Co. 
Supt. 

St. Clair, Belleville; beginning August 18, and continu- 
ing two weeks. Conducted by Prof. Chas. I. Par- 
ker, assisted by Francis C. Cook. Emil Dapprich, 
Co. Supt. 

Stephenson, Lena; beginning August 11, and continu- 
ing two weeks. Conducted by A. A. Krape, as- 
sisted by S. Y. Gillan, F. T. Oldt, C. C. Snyder and 
0. P. Bostwick. A. A. Krape, Co. Supt. 

Tazewell, Washington; beginning July 28, and continu- 
ing two weeks. Conducted by B. C. Allensworth, 
assisted by Silas Y. Gillan, Jesse Hubbard and 
others. B. C. Allensworth, Co. gupt. 

Vermilion, Danville; beginning July 14, and continuing 
four weeks. Conducted by J. D. Benedict, assisted . 
by J. W. Layne, Silas Y. Gillan, G. E. Knepper, 
Lottie E. Jones, and W. H. Chamberlin. J. D. Ben- 
eflict, Co. Supt. 

Wayne, Fairfield; beginning July 21, and continuing 

six weeks. Conducted by . J. B. West, Co. 

Supt. 

Will, Joliet; beginning July 28, and continuing two 
weeks. Conducted by J. McKearnan, assisted by 
Profs. Cook, Seymour and McCormick, of Normal. 
J. McKearnan, Co. Supt. 

Williamson, Marion; July 21, and continuing three 
weeks. Conducted by Robt. AUyn, assisted by 
John H. Duncan. John H. Duncan, Co. Supt. 






THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

Of the United States will hold its next annual sessions 
at Madison, Wis., July 15-18, 1884. The following 
attractions should draw a great body of teachers from 
our state: 

1. A fine excursion, at very low railroad rates, to this 
beautiful city of the northwest. 

2. Cheap hotel rates at Madison. 

3. Three days sessions of the association in the dis- 
cussion of vital questions, by able and progressive edu- 
cators from all parts of the country. 

4. Department teaching^lementary— normal — indus- 
trial — art — school superintendence — collegiate — the 
council of education; several sessions being given to 
each. 

5. A woman *s evening, to be devoted exclusively to 
addresses by able women from various parts of the 
country. 

6. A national educational exhibition under the direct- 
orship of Hon. J. H. Smart, of Indiana. School mate- 
rial, books, literature, art, industrial education, school 
work, Ward's natural history collection, etc., in the 
state capitol. 

7. A great mass meeting in behalf of education, with 
addresses from distinguisned representatives from for- 
eign countries, as well as from prominent men and 
women of America. 

8. Cheap and attractive excursions to the lakes, the 
great cities of the northwest, the Mississippi, falls of 
St. Anthony, Minnehaha, St. Paul, Minneapolis, the 
great grain fields of Minnesota and Dakota in the midst 
of the wheat harvest, the Yellowstone park, the mam- 
moth hot springs, ffevsers, Yellowstone river, etc., Ore- 
gon, California, and tne seal regions of Alaska. 

9. Three thousand persons can be happily housed at 
Madison, and each person may know the hotel or resi- 
dence where he is to room as early in advance of the 
meeting as he may wish to apply. Provisions are to be 
made for a great muss meeting of educators and their 
friends in the interest of our common school cause. 
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Further particulars may be gained of the genaral 
managfcr for your state, through the educational and 
other press, or of the following officers : 

Thos. W. Bicknbll, 

Pres't N. E. A., Boston. 
H. S. Tarbbll, 

SecVf Indianapolis, Ind. 
N. A. Calkins, 
124 East 80th St., New York. 

N. B.— Make an early decision to go, and then invite 
your friends. All persons, teachers, business people, 
tourists, etc., etc., are invited. Thd educational event of 
your lives is before you. 



HENDERSON COUNTY. 



W. L. Owing is teaching the Tiwappity school. 

Prof. Ray, of Missouri, seems to suit the people of 
Olena as a teacher. He is engaged on his second term. 

G. W. Watson, .the successful book agent, and a 
former pupil at Normal, is teaching the Smith school, 
near Oquawka. 

Prof. J. M. Green, principal of the Bi^gsville schools, 
assisted by Misses Spear and Shultz, is said tojiave 
given good satisfaction. 

The Oquawka schools closed on the 16th of April. 
Prof. J. M. Akin, ex-County Superintendent, has been 
principal of these schools for the past two years. His 
assistants the past year were: Misses Cummings, Tol- 
man, and Ruple. 

Henderson county two years ago elected her first lady 
County Superintenderit, Miss E. A. Cameron, of Soutn 
Henderson. She is an active, wide-awake superintend- 
ent, and under her efficient management the teachers' 
institutes are having a revival. We do not know whose 
fault it was, — but think it was the teachers', more than 
any one person's — that we had no institute for two years, 
until last fall. Since then four have been held, — one at 
Terre Haute, two at Carman, and one at Biggsville, on 
the 29th ult. The one at the latter place was, owing to 
the condition of the roads, well attended, and a profita- 
ble and interesting institute was the result. 

Prof. Stockton, and a number of other Eirkwood 
teachers were present, and added much interest to the 
meeting bv their ideas. The Superintendent presided, 
and Anna Mc Arthur acted as Secretary. The following 
are some of the subjects discussed : 

*'How to Cultivate the Power of Oral Expression with 
Children," "Elements of Success in School Government," 
"Mental Arithmetic," "Primary Arithmetic," * 'Algebra 
in Our Schools," "Value of Educational Books and 
Papers," "General Exercises in the School." 

Every subject was pretty thoroughly discussed, espcially 
Mental Arithmetic and School Government. 

"ITie Illinois School Journal was recommended 
as the best educational journal. The Superintendent 
presented the Graded System for district schools just 
oefore closing. She promised to bring it before the next 
meeting, second Saturday in May, at Biggsville. 



J. o. B. H. 
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PUBLISHERS' NOTES 



PLAYS 



Dialogues, Tsbleanz, Speaker*, etc., for 

School, Club, and Parlor. Best out. Catar 

I losue free. T. 8. Denison, Chicago, 111. 



Hewett's Pedagogy is going like hot cakes. Send for 
it. Price, $1. 

Mrs. Haynie's new grammar is out, and will be re- 
viewed next month. 

Teachers, parents, and all who are interested in the 
Science of Pnysiology, should not fail to read with care 
the card of the Cfcart of Life Co., in the Advertiser. 

H. B. Bryant's Chicftgo Business College has helped 
hundreds of young men and women to make a success- 
ful start in life. Other hundreds are now preparing 
themselves, and will be wanted when ready. 



"Oar School'' series of report cards and expoBition 
chart. The best and cheapest arrangement oat for sys- 
tematic reports. Teachers wishing samples and prices 
will address W. W. Enowlbs, Sterling, 111. 

The Brockway Teachers' Agency advertised in our 
columns refers to Supt. Howland, of Chicago, Prof. 
Phelps, Winona, Minn., Adj. Gen. Elliot, Springfield, 
and others. This agency furnishes a very convenient 
means of communication between teachers, and em- 
ployers. 

American Progress, N. Y. — Th*? firm footing upon 
which assessment insurance stands to-day in this coun- 
try is largely due to the energy and ability displayed in 
the management of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Asso- 
ciation, and the resulting solidity and vigor which it 
exhibits. 

H. H. Hill & Co. advertise, in this issue, their device 
for teaching the extraction of the Square and Cube Root. 
There is no reason why the old roundabout methods 
should be followed, when something simpler, and that 
appeals to the eye, is within easy reach. Read the ad- 
vertisement on page YIII of the Advertiser. 

The attention of our readers is called to the adver- 
tisement of the "Teachers' Insurance and Aid Associa- 
• tion," in this number of the Journal. The practica- 
bility and safety of the plan commends itself to all 
practical thinkers. It is insurance at actual cost, being 
m>m one- third to one-h&lf less than offered by the old 
line companies. 

How many of our readers are aware of the fact that 
A. H. Andrews & Co. are the largest mahufacturers in 
the world of school furniture? Have you noticed their 
* 'ad . " on p. IX ? Have you tried their Dustiess Erasers ? 
Have you seen their Lunar Tellurian Globe? Are you 
going to have new desks this year? Yes? Well, then, 
you must see the Triumph, with folding lid. 

The teacher who is satisfied to hear recitations in a 
"hit or miss" fashion, without posting up on matter and 
methods, will inevitably fail, and deserves to fail. A 
new revelation would be let into the souls of such 
teachers did they constantly consult "The Teachers' and 
Students' Library," published by T. 3. Denison, of Chi- 
cago. They would never regret the paltry three dollars 
which this excellent work costs. 

J. B. Ryan deserves the thanks of the teachers for his 
excellent compilation, notice of which will be found in 
our **Book Table,'.' and also in our advertising columns. 
He has also prepared a daily report card for all of the 
branches usually taught in the common schools, with a 
blank for each day's deportment, and a short and con- 
cise schedule from whicn unnecessary directions are ex- 
eluded* as well as all school bDok advertisements. 

I am in receipt of the "Teacher's Examiner," and beg 
leave to say that it should be in the hands of every 
teacher. The time saved alone in which a teacher or 
student would lose in wearily pondering over voluminous 
text- books, will amply pay the trifling cost of the work. — 
W. E. B.OYKHj Principal of Normal School^ Millersbury, 
Ohio. 

The price of the above is $1.50. It will be furnished 
with Thb Journal for |2.00, or aa a premium fqr two 
subscribers at $1.50 each. 

WANTED. 

Teachers looking for a more desirable position or a 
larger sakiry should register with us at on^. We do 
what no other agency does, viz: we notify every teacher 
registered with Us of every vacancjr on our lists. We 
pay $10, (ten) for information of a single vacancy. All 
communications strictly confidential. Send postal now 
for particulars. We want a few more good state agents. 
Flattering inducements to the right parties. 

The Teachers' Co-operative Association 
AND General Agency. 

38 Madison St., Chicago. 

(Continued on Page IV,) 
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HOW MISS ANDREWS SUCCEEDED. 



BY MBS. HARRIET A. CHEBVEK. 



Miss Helen Andrews was bright, accom- 
plished, and industrious. In her neat room 
at home bung the framed diploma she had 
received on graduating from the high school, 
and near by was a second framed certificate, 
testifying to the satisfactory manner in which 
she had completed her studies at the State 
Normal School. Then her recent examination 
before the school committee had resulted in 
their pronouncing her thoroughly competent 
to teach in the grammar department of the 
public schools. 

But Helen Andrews was not satisfied — with 
herself, we mean. Miss Bacon, one intimate 
friend, had said Helen certainly must perfect 
herself in French, it might prove so valuable 
to her in time to come ; and Miss Spencer 
had advised her taking up Kensington em- 
broidery, it was not only such lovely work, 
bat if she grew skillful in setting the fanciful 
stitches, there was money to be made from 
the articles produced. Miss Shirley had 
declared that, with her fine ear for music, 
Helen ouorht carefullv to cultivate her taste in 
that direction. 

So it was with a sense of burdensome duties 
resting upon her that Miss Andrews began 
the daily routine of teaching. Not that she 
expected to perfect herself all at once in the 
varied accomplishments she had undertakien, 
bat French, music, and embroidery she had 
decided should receive a certain degree of 
attention each week. She could even see how 
a portion of the recess could be devoted to 
the French lessons. Being naturally quick to 
acquire anything on which her mind was bent, 



her progress in each particular interest was 
apparent from the beginning. But the keen 
•eye of her mother noted uneasily that her 
daughter, a great deal of the time, seemed 
anxious and dispirited. 

''What is it, Helen, dear?" she said kindly 
one day; "do your outside occupations prove 
too much for you ? " 

"Oh, no, mother," was the quick reply; 
"everything outside goes on well enough; it 
is in the school-room I meet with difficulties. 
I don't seem to get on with the children as I 
expected to." 

And, in fact, from the time she entered the 
school-room in the morning until the last bell 
sounded in the afternoon, Miss Andrews was 
half-unconsciously wishing herself at home, 
and school-hours through for the day, that she 
might take up one or another of her more 
agreeable "outside duties." And yet she was 
faithful in a methodical sort of a way while 
occupied in teaching, and wondered why it 
was she could not feel more interested in her 
pupils, and their tiresome rounds of recitation. 

But Janie Burrows was a special trial, and 
Katie Brown a special aggravation; for poor 
Janie could not understand arithmetic any 
more than if it was all Greek, and poor Katie 
had about as much idea of grammar and 
parsing as had her own yellow canary. 

So while Helen patiently studied French 
during the recess, Janie and Katie impatiently 
bounced about and pretended to study figures 
and parts of speech. The fall term was fin- 
ished and the winter one fairly begun, and 
Helen was feeling worn and discouraged. 
There were to be a few days of vacation at 
Christmas time, and accordingly Helen went 
one day to the city to do some shopping. But 
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in the afterooon, on arriving at the depot, she 
found herself about ten minutes late for the 
train, and nearly an hour would elapse before 
Ae could start for home ; but as the depot was 
a central one, from which cars ran in several 
directions, she soon became interested in 
watching the people come and go. All at 
once her tired face lighted up with genuine 
pleasure. A bright, breezy-looking girl had 
entered the door opposite, and instantly Helen 
had recognized her as Bessie Jameson, her 
favorite and room-mate of the Normal School. 

In a moment Bessie had 'spied Helen. 
"Oh, you dear!" she exclaimed, "how glad 
I am to see you ! I should be glad to see you 
under any circumstances; but as I am about 
half an hour in advance of my train, it is par- 
ticularly fortunate to find a friend in waiting. 
Now do tell me all about yourself, and how 
your school prospers. I am teaching, too, 
and isn't it perfectly delightful ?" 

"Do you really find teaching delightful?" 
asked Helen, a little incredulously; "it tires 
one so. " 

"Why, I scarcely ever think of that," 
responded Bessie ; "I suppose I may ache a 
little sometimes, but there is no time to think 
of that, teaching is so absorbing." 

"But don't you find some scholars insuffer- 
ably dull?" 

"Duller than a hoe to begin with, once in 
a while," laughed Bessie, "but I don't let 
them remain so long." 

"But I have so much to do," pleaded Helen. 

"Yes, I know; my school duties take 
almost every moment of my time," chirruped 
Bessie, "but then it's work that pays you so, 
as you go along." 

"But I spend all my spare time on French, 
music, and embroidery," explained Helen. 

"What!" 

"Why, I am keeping up those three 
studies," repeated Helen. 

"And teach school in the meantime, eh?" 

"Oh, the school comes first, I suppose;" 
and, as she replied, Helen began to feel a 
little uneasy at the look of ludicrous per- 
plexity on Bessie's face. 

"Why Helen Andrews! Why Helen An- 
drews P^ she hurst forth. "Well, I thought 
you looked worn when I first saw you, but 
now I only wonder there's anything of you 



left! It's a mercy you're not distracted! 
But really, Helen, dear," she added, in a 
more serious tone, "can you do your pupils 
justice, with your. mind occupied as it must 
be with other studies? Why, as I said before, 
it takes nearly all my time to teach success- 
fully. . At home I am constantly planning 
how I will conduct this or that recitation; 
what is the best method for explaining certain 
lessons; how I will manage with this girl who 
is inclined to be a little refractory, or that one 
who is inclined to be a little sullen." 

"You can never do it in the world, Nellie 
girl," she added, with sudden energy; "I'd 
either give up the school, or the studies. 
Unless your whole heart is in your work, 
you will never make a-success of it — never." 
A little more conversation followed, then 
Bessie's train was ready, and bidding Helen 
"Bye-bye" in her own sprightly way, she 
was off. 

But Bessie's views of the teaching problem 
had proved a revelation to Helen, and straight- 
way she fell to pondering and wondered if 
what Bessie said was really true. Then she 
began speculating as to the possibility of being 
able to explain arithmetic to Janie Burrows 
so she could come to understand it, and won- 
dered vaguely as to the likelihood of being 
able to drill Katie Brown in the hitherto 
hidden mysteries of grammar, so that the 
child could grasp something of its meaning. 
Before she reached home that night she had 
made a few definite resolves. 

When the spring term began, Mrs. Andrews 
was pleased and relieved to see how cheerful 
and even animated Helen had become. She 
had expected to see her "wilt right down,'* 
as she expressed it, when she gave up all 
occupation except teaching, but the result had 
been just an opposite one. 

We will only stop longer to quote a portion 
of a very long letter which Bessie Jameson 
received early in April from her friend, Helen 
Andrews: 

"You dear, little Bessie, how can I ever 
tell what a change and reform has been 
wrought in me and my school, and all result- 
ing from our conversation in the depot, last 
December! I was pretty nearly discouraged, 
as you had surmised, and was beginning to 
consider teaching a toilsome, hum-drum life; 
but to work I went with a will, to see whether 
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or Dot it could be made interesting. In the 
first place, I dropped all outside occupations, 
and tound that of itself a great relief. Then 
I began at once to feel new interest in certain 
scholars who had caused me great vexation, 
from what had seemed provoking dullness. 
Bless their hearts — thej wanted teaching! 
And I had been the stupid one not to recog- 
nize so obvious a fact. 

"The day I awoke to a proper sense of my 
children's needs and requirements, they awoke 
to a new ambition; and I tell you, Bessie, 
they are doing splendidly ! 

"One poor little midget, a Janie Burrows, 
who had never seemed to have the first idea, 
is making such rapid progress in arithmetic 
she will soon be at the head of the class; and 
another child, Katie Brown, whose attempts 
at parsing parsed all ordinary comprehension 
for laughable blundering, and whose language 
was about as ancient as it could be, 'crowding 
her negatives,' and murdering the king's 
English in general (there's tine rhetoric n)r 
you — short sentences, you know); well, this 
same Katie Brown not only understands her 
grammar now, but it fascinates her, and she 
is gradually becoming correct in her language 
—really her improvement is wonderful. 

"I am just delighted with teaching now. 
Tou see, my whole heart is in it. I have 
taken np music again; for once having made 
school-work thorough and systematic, I find 
my music will not interfere with my pupils 
and their progress in the least. 

"Now 1 really must stop writing, as I have 
a geography lesson to learn before going to 
bed. 1 may not commit every word to mem- 
ory, as ray pupils do, but an older teacher 
than either you or I told me what a great 
advantage it was to acquaint one's self with 
the main facts of a lesson to be recited, and 
after leaving school memory is treacherous, 
not always retaining as much as is desirable. 

"But I shall always have Bessie Jameson 
to thank for revealing to me the very impor- 
tant tmth, that in order to be a successful 
teacher one's whole heart must be in the 
work." — N, JE. Journal of Education. 



WOHDERS OP THE HUMAN EAB. 



BY PROF. GRANVILLE P. FOSTER. 



III. 



For a half-century, at least, it has been un- 
qaestioned among special anatomists that the 
impulses which ultimately, in the brain, give 
rise to that sensation which is called volume 
^intensity of sound, originate in those two 
divisions of the membranous labyrinth, known 
>ithe Utricle and the Sacculua hemisjphericus/ 



for here are calcareous masses, but slightly 
heavier than the endolymph, in which they 
are bathed, whose function evident! v is to rise 
and fall with every passing wave, and pound 
more or less vehemently (according to the 
amplitude of- the wave), the ends of the 
numerous filaments of nerves, distributed 
over the inside surface of the membranous 
vestibule; but for a long time little was known 
concerning the mechanism by means of which 
pitch and quality could be perceived. It is 
true that in a vague sort of way this latter 
function was placed in the . Cochlea, but fur- 
ther than this none ventured to proceed. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of a 
theory in reference to the matter here referred 
to, which the writer of this article desires to 
advance, it is well for the reader to remember, 
first, that the quality of sound is determined 
by the number of overtones. In a vibrating 
wire, the wire may vibrate as a whole, thus 
furnishing the fundamental note, while at the 
same time the wire may be practically 
broken up into a number of parts, each part 
vibrating independently, and emitting a 
sound, which, though not heard separately 
and distinctly from the fundamental note, 
blends with it and modifies it. Such a modi- 
fying sound has been technically called an 
overtone. The easily recognized dilBFerences 
between several kinds of musical instruments 
playing the same tune, lie in the fact, alone, 
that each musical instrument has its own pe- 
culiar set of overtones, which gives it a char- 
acter, — an individuality, which at once identi- 
fies it from all other musical instruments. It 
is for the same reason that human voices 
differ. 

Second, a vibrating wire tends to set into 
vibration all other wires in the vicinity, the 
respective lengths, weights and tension of 
which adapt them to beat in synchronous 
vibration with it. If two clocks, with pendu- 
lums of the same length, be fastened to the 
same wall, and if only one pendulum be set 
swinging, it will tend to set the other swing- 
ing likewise. If a few piano-wires be stretched 
over a sounding-board, so that each shall have 
a different fundamental note from all the 
others, any one of them can be made to vi- 
brate, and hence emit a sound, by playing its 
fundamental note on any musical instrument. 
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Soon after the early researches of the 
present century had revealed, to some extent, 
the minute anatomy of the internal ear, Helm- 
holtz, the celebrated physicist and histologist, 
advanced the. idea that any particular sound, 
reaching the organ of Corti, would select 
from the 3,000 arches (described in the second 
article) the one ap])ropriate to its pwn pitch, 
and through the law of sympathetic vibration, 
set it likewise in vibration, communicating a 
thrill to the nerve, afterwards translated into 
a sensation in the brain; but the fact is that 
the Cortian arches are far too inelastic and 
rigid for so delicate a function as is here re- 
quired, and moreover, the only function of 
these arches seems to be to support the lamina 
velamentosa and appendages. The writer 
thinks the function here referred to resides in 
the hair-cells, which are so firmly held be- 
tween th6 lamina velamentosa on the one 
hand, and the membrana basilaris on the 
other. What adds probability to this view 
is the fact that in consequence of the increas- 
ing height of the arches as the apex of the 
Scala Media is reached, these hair-cells in- 
crease both in length and weight, while an 
ultimate filament of the cochlear branch of 
the auditory nerve is connected to each cell. 
If this view is the true one, then the probable 
function of the membrana tectoria, which lies 
on the lamina velamentosa, is to dampen the 
sound after a musical tremor has passed by. 
Had no dampening apparatus been provided) 
the vibration of one hair-cell continuing after 
another had commenced to vibrate, confusion 
would enter into the nervous thrills transmitted 
to the brain, and consequently to the sensa- 
tions which these are adapted to give rise. 
There are some ears so delicate as tq distin- 
guish between two sounds which vary only 
one twelve-hundredth in the number of their 
vibrations, a thing impossible if only 3,000 
Cortian arches are available as instruments of 
sympathetic vibration, since it is evident, were 
this the case, there would be but thirty-three 
arches to each semi-tone of the ordinarily 
distinctly audible seven octaves; or in other 
words, it would be, if Helmholtz's theory 
were true, impossible to detect any difference 
of pitch betwen two sounds removed from 
each other less than one thirty-third of a semi- 
tone. But ordinary ears are far more sensitive 



than this, and hence it is safe to conclude that 
the arches cannot be the instruments by means 
of which the pitch of sound is translated into 
nervous thrills. But as the writer showed in 
the second article, there is an ample number 
of hair-cells to meet all the needs in every 
case, and possibly the differences existing in 
individual cases as to delicacy of appreciating 
sound may, to a great extent, lie in the fact 
that in original construction, the ear of one 
individual is more liberally supplied with the 
vibrating hair-cells than that of another; then 
again, the extent, up and down the scale to 
which an ear may be sensitive will be owing 
to the same cause. An ordinary ear is only 
adapted to distinguish sound between the 
limits of 26 vibrations and 25,000, but some 
ears are so sensitive as to perceive 42,000 at 
one end of the scale, or 16 at the other. 

Since the quality of a sound is, in essence, 
the same as pitch, the reader will readily see 
that there is no need of a separate apparatus 
to perceive it. 



TALKS ABOUT BEES. 



B. A. OA6TMAN, DBCXTUR, ILL. 



IV. 



In the last talk the life history of the bee 
was briefly given. You were told that the 
queen at first deposits a few eggs in the comb, 
and that the bees keep these warm by cluster- 
ing over them. Just as the number of bees 
increases and as the weather grows wanner, 
the queen deposits her eggs in larger and lar- 
ger portions of the combs. By the first of 
May it will not be an unusual thing to find 
young bees in three or four combs, and one 
or two will be nearly filled on both sides. By j 
the first of June we shall find, probably, that J 
the queen has laid her eggs in all of the eight 
or ten combs in the hive. She not only does 
this, but she frequently revisits the combs 
near the center of the hive and lays eggs in 
the cells where the young bees have hatched J 
out. Of course, all queens are not equally 
prolific. But you will see from fhis that the 
value of the queen to the bee-keeper depends 
very much upon the number of eggs that she^ 
will lay. It may be new to some of you toj 
learn that queen raising is a regular businesa, 
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Only a few days ago I sent an order to a 
gentleman in South Carolina for nearly one 
hundred queens, to be delivered in May and 
June. In my next talk I will try to tell you 
something about the way in which queens are 
raised. Not only in tliis country, but in Italy 
and Germany there are men who make a good 
living by rearing queens for sale. 

By the first of June there will be a large 
number of bees hatching each day. The hive 
becomes crowded. You will see them cluster- 
ing on the outside of the hive, if the weather 
is warm, simply because* they are uncomfort- 
able inside. If the weather is favorable, the 
bee-keeper begins to watch for swarms. But 
it is wonderful what apparently small causes 
may prevent him from getting any. I remem- 
ber one year when I had seventy-five good 
colonies, and yet only five or six swarms came 
out daring the whole season ! If there is 
not plenty of honey for the bees to gather, 
tiiey will not swarm. They seem to know 
that new combs cannot be built without a 
good supply of honey. In a former talk I 
tried to explain the connection between honey 
and the wax from which the combs are made. 
Do you remember it? Even a cold, rainy 
spell of three or four days may cause all^ the 
swarms to be delayed two weeks ! 

From ten to four o'clock is the time wh^n 
nearly all swarms come out. I have known 
them to come as early as seven in the morning 
and as late as six in the evening, but these 
are exceptional cases. It is a wonderful sight 
to see a swarm come out of the hive. It 
looks as though the bees were literally poured 
out Every one seems to be possessed with 
the idea that it is his duty to get out of the 
hive in the shortest possible time. The queen 
tjoe^ with the swarm, I hope that you will 
remember this, because the question is often 
asked, and also because I shall refer to this 
tact in my next talk. In the meantime see 
if yon can think of a reason why it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the queen go with the 
new swarm ? It sometimes happens that the 
queen does not leave the hive, bat in such a 
case the swarm will always return. 

After the bees leave the hive they fly in a 
dow, wandering manner through the air, and 
finally alight in a bunch or cluster upon a tree. 
Occasionally a swarm will go off to the woods 



without stopping, but this does not often hap- 
pen. In eighteen years I have lost but one 
in that way. After settling they will usually 
remain quiet from one to three hours, thus 
giving the owner plenty of time to put them 
into a new hive. If neglected too long they 
will suddenly raise in the air, and after making 
a few circles will t^ke a "bee line" to the 
nearest timber. Whether they have picked 
out a hollow tree for a new home before leav- 
ing the old one is a question that has been 
much discussed. The general opinion now 
seems to be that they do send out scouts to 
look up a good stopping place before they 
start. 

It used to be a common idea that it was 
necessary to make a great noise by ringing a 
bell or beating upon tin pans to make a swarm 
settle. There is no reason to suppose that 
the noise has any effect upon the bees. 

You ought to be told that many of the 
best bee-keepers do not let their bees swarm. 
When the hives become full they divide them, 
and thus save all the trouble of watching for 
the swarms. 



DEVICES FOB TEACHING READING. 



BY EDITH NEVIN8. 



If a person were to^ attempt to read a select- 
ion which contained unfamiliar words, he 
would be so taken up with the new words that 
he would be unable to get or give the com- 
plete thought. 

The teachers here have been working with 
this thought in mind, and before each reading 
lesson in which any new words are to occur, a 
word lesson is given. 

A Primary class was reading a lesson in 
which several parts of a ship were mentioned. 
The teacher drew a picture of a ship upon the 
blackboard, and called attention to the parts 
mentioned in the lesson. If the children did 
not khow.the names of the parts, the teacher 
gave them. As the words were given they 
wore written upon the board by the teacher, 
so that the form of the words might be fixed 
in the pupils' minds. 

Another teacher wished also to develop 
some new words. She wrote a story creating 
a necessity for the words, or their synonyms, 
and had the children supply them. If the 
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right word was not given the teacher said: 
"There is another word you might have used", 
and wrote the word upon the board. "Did 
any of you ever see it before?" 

After the story was finished the teacher 
called upon the class to tell the story, using 
the new words. This took all of the time 
given for reading, but the next day the read- 
ing was done without blundering. 

Another teacher wrote a story, for the same 
purpose, upon slips of paper ; each slip was 
numbered and contained a sentence in which 
a synonym of one of the new words occurred. 
The synomym was underlined and the children 
supplied another word in its place. In this 
case, as in the other, if the children did not 
give the new word the teacher gave it. 

In a primary class the teacher wished to 
develop the word "rat", and to review the 
words "can", "see", and "cat". She told to 
the children the following story: "Do you 
know there is a little brown man living down 
in our cellar, and he has the snuggest little 
house away in an old box." All the time she 
was talking she was drawing the cellar, and 
the stairs leading down from the kitchen ; in 
one corner of the cellar she drew a box. "If 
you were to look through that hole in the box 

you might see a ." She drew a rat, and 

the children all said "^ rat." The teacher 
then erased the picture rat, and wrote "rat" 
in the box. "Mav, look into the box and tell 
US what you see." May looked and said, " I 
can see a rat." The teacher wrote on the 
board, "I can see a rat". The children each 
looked into the box and said, "I can see a 
rat," and added, "in the box," in answer to 
the teacher's question, "where?" The teacher 
then wrote, "I can see a rat in the box." The 
word rat was erased from the box and the 

teacher said, "This (children say rat) 

comes out of his house in the night, and goes 
up stairs very carefully, so as not to make 
any noise." The word "rat" was placed upon 
the bottom stair, then erased again and put 
upon tlie next stair, and so on until it ar- 
rived at the top. This fixed the word in 
their minds. "Why does the rat go up stairs?" 
the teacher asked. The pupils answered, "To 
got something to eat." "Yes, the rat is 
hungry ; when the rat gets to the top of the 

Hirs he stops because (teacher wrote) "The 



cat can see the rat'." The children read this; 
then the teacher wrote "Can the rat see the 
cat?" After this was read the teacher con- 
tinued, "The rat is frightened, and runs down 
and goes into the box." The work that was 
upon the board was, "I can see a rat. I can 
see a rat in the box. The cat can see the rat. 
Can the rat see the cat ? " 

In another class the words to be taught 
were "square" and "triangle", and the words 
to review were "have," "red," and "blue". 
The children knew a square and a triangle, 
but they did not know the written word. The 
aim of the teacher was principally to teach 
the words, and secondarily to teach form and 
color. Each pupil was given a red or blue 
square or triangle. The sentence "I have a 
blue square," was placed upon the board ; but 
instead of the words "blue" and "square," 
a blue square was drawn. The teacher asked, 
"Whose story is this?" All of the children 
who had blue squares raised their hands. 
Jennie read, "I have a blue square." The 
picture of the blue square was erased and the 
words were Substituted ; the children read, "I 
have a blue square." This same work was 
done with the other form and color. 

la another class the pupils were reading 

from books. The work was rather difficult 

and the class was a hard one to manage unless 

it was kept busy. Each child was given a 

book and was requested to open to the page 

where the lesson began ; on this page was a 

picture in which every thought of the lesson 

was expressed. The teacher had the pupils 

look at the picture, and by means of questions 

lead them to give every thought in the lessoQ 

in nearly the book language. This made the 

reading comparatively easy. No child was 

allowed to answer a question until he had 

made known his desire to do so by raising hid 

hand. 

Normal Park, III. 



Thought is the property of him who can 
entertain it, and of him who can adequately 
place it. — Uraerson, 

Of all the gifts that nature can give us, the 
faculty of remaining silent, or of answering 
apropos, is perhaps the most useful, — Jfme^ ' 
Campan. 
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OUR PKOQRESS IN EDUCATION. 



From advance sheets of Lusk's *' Polities and Politiciaiis of 

Illinois." 



II. 

In 18t>;' the amount of $1,265,137 was 
raised by local taxation for the support of 
public schools, and the total expenditure was 
$2,259,868. 

The whole number of schools was 9,162, 
and the whole number of pupils 472,247. In 
18S0 the amount raised hy local taxation was 
$5,735,478, and the total expenditure 
$7,531,942. The whole number of schools 
was 11,964, and the whole number of pupils 
704,041. 

The school for the feeble minded at Lincoln, 
and the school for the deaf and dumb, and for 
the blind, at Jacksonville, all supported by the 
State, are properly considered a part of the 
State's system of education. 

The Industrial University at Champaign, 
chartered in 1867, is a State institution of 
high standing as a school of technology and 
art, and offers fine facilities for an extended 
literary course. It is supported mainly by 
the income from the sale of lands which were 
donated by Congress for the establishment of 
agricaltural colleges in the several States, and 
partially by State aid. Tuition fees are 
nommal. Dr. Selim H. Peabody, a man of 
high character and eminent scholarly attain- 
ments, is president. The State maintains two 
normal schools, one at Normal and the other 
at Carbondale, partly by the income of college 
and seminary funds, and partly by direct 
appropriations from the State treasury. In 
both tuition is free to persons intending to 
teach. Cook county has for years maintained 
a normal school of high rank, which has been 
liberally patronized. 

In this enlightened age it would seem hardly 

Becessary for us to allude to the purpose of 

ach schools. In the minds of some of our 

e there exists a stl-ong prejudice against 

e normal school, and frequent attempts have 

en made in the General Assembly to have 

e laws founding it repealed; and that 'no 
er maj be mistaken as to the object of 

* school we give place to the following ex- 
from the biennial report of James P. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
1881-2, bearing upon the subject: 



peoph 



'*Iti8 evident that a large portion of our 
people have no just notion of what the work 
of a normal school should be, nor of the pur- 
pose of such a school. Hence it cannot be 
repeated too often that a normal school has no 
legitimate purpose but to fit its pupils to teach 
and manage schools; that nothing is proper to 
be done in such a school which does not tend 
directly to this result, and that, with a given 
body of students, anything essential to fit 
them for the teacher's work is legitimate in 
the work of a normal school." 

Professor Slade might have carried his re- 
marks farther. He might have assumed that 
the normal schools of our State have been the 
prime cause of much of the success of our 
common school system. From them we 
have obtained many of our most suc- 
cessful teachers; and we have not only 
derived good teachers from our own 
normals, but the bright, active men who 
graduate in the normals of the eastern States 
come west, many of whom locate in Illinois 
and become invaluable agents in the school 
work. The normal system is no Yankee in- 
vention, but is co-extensive with the civilized 
world. In Prussia, where the educational 
standard is of the highest order, no one i§ 
allowed to teach who has not a certificate from 
the normal, and in our own country the normal 
system is growing into greater favor daily. In 
many of the older States it has become widely 
founded. In Pennsylvania there are ten of 
these schools, and in Massachusetts seven, 
which will suffice to show that our State is not 
over-taxed in this regard. We could better 
afford to have more than less. Education is 
the hope of the world. Let Illinois statesmen 
do nothing to retard its progress. 

The following extract from the Fourteenth 
Biennial Report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for 1881-2 is a complete 
statement of our permanent school funds: 

School Fund Proper, being three per 
cent, upon the net proceeds of the sales of 
the public land in the State, one -sixth 
part excepted, . . . $ 613,362.96 

Surplus Revenue, being a portion of 
the money received by the State from the 
general government, under an act of Con- 
gress providing for the distribution of the 
surplus revenue of the United States, and 
by act of the Legislature, March 4, 1837, 
made a part of the common schools Aind, 885,592.32 
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College Fund, being one-sixth part of 
the three per-centfand, originally required 
by act of Congress to be devoted to the 
establishment and maintenance of a State 
college or university, . . . 156,613 32 

Seminary Fund, being the proceeds of 
the sales of the '' Seminary lands '* origi- 
nally donated to the State by the general 
government for the founding and support 
of a State seminary, . . . 59,838.72 

County Funds, created by act of the 
Legislature, February 7, 1835, which pro- 
vided that the teachers should not receive 
from the public fund more than half the 
amount due them for services rendered the 
preceding year, and that the surplus should 
constitute the principal of a new fund, to 
be called the "County School Fund,** . 158,410.39 

Township Funds, being the net pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the sixteenth section 
in each Congressional township of the 
State, the same having been donated to 
the State for common school purposes, by 
act of Congress, in 1818, and of additions 
thereto, . . . $5,393,326.31 

To which add value of school 

lands unsold, . . 2,625.610 00 

8.018,936.31 
Industrial University Fund, being 

proceeds of sale of lands received by an 

** Act donating public lands to the several 

States and Territories which may, provide 

colleges for the benefit of agriculture and 

the mechanic arts,** passed by Congress 

July 2, 1862 319.178.87 

Total, .... $9,691,932.89 

Closing this subject it is just to say that our 
public schools rank with the best in the United 
States, and, in the list of the great States, 
ours is the third in educational advancement. 



HOW SHALL WE STJRVIVE f 



BY <3. 



I. 

How is the average teacher conditioned? 

1. He does not live in the metropolis, where 
the triumphs of civilization, constantly appeal- 
ing to eye, ear and soul, must quicken, more 
or less, tlie intellectual life of the dullest. He 
does not feel that fine tension and exhilaration 
that come from mere surroundings and from 
the contact with those of his own guild. He 
lives in the provinces where life is cool and 
easy. If not at the corners of an obscure 
district, he is at best a villager. The most 
exciting event of the day is the arrival of the 
mail with the city daily. No trea3ure8 of art 



invite him, nor library, nor lecture, nor drama 
stimulates him to attempt to keep pace with 
the busy world beyond the borders of his life. 
His constituents are farmers, with here and 
there a tradesman and a mechanic. The 
physician and the minister are his onlj^ pro- 
fessional associates, for the average teacher 
does not live at the county seat, where 
lawyers "most do congregate." He lacks 
even the kindly presence of the editor, who 
is ever willing to indicate the serious defects 
of our common school system, and thus keep 
the otherwise indifferent schoolmaster in a 
state of chronic agitation. 

In brief, the environment is lacking in 
incentives to constant introspection and 
study. 

2. Whether in backwoods district, in vil- 
lage, town or city, his business is with the 
young, the unformed, the weak, — children. 
He is to direct the first movements in the 
school life of the pupil. Wliatever difficulties 
may beset the tyro at the portal of his. new 
intellectual career, they are nothing to the 
teacher. He is living again the life that has 
almost or entirely passed from his memory. 
With infinite patience he lays the little task 
before the child and waits. The feeble hand, 
the stammering tongue, the eyes that cannot 
see, the futile effort would be ludicrous if they 
were not pathetic. It is only because he 
recognizes the possibilities of the future that 
he can endure the present. He is God-like 
in his compassion and ox-like in his persist- 
ence. He sees the infant Hercules that is 
struggling with his swaddling bands. And 
his experience lacks the charm of novelty. It 
is an old, old dream reenacted. The teacher 
has seen others by the score ar hundred pas- 
sing through the same stages of growth. The 
lawyer, in the full armor of his matured 
energies, is struggling with mailed warriors 
in the fierce conflict of the legal arena. Witli 
merciless cruelty he tliFusts the sharp lance 
of his argument through the joints in the i 
armor of his antagonist It is war to the knife, 
and the knife to the hilt. Every resource of 
knowledge, daring, wit, ridicule, — of power, , 
must be ready to answer the shortest call. ' 

The teacher has no antagonist. He is ii^j 
the quiet isolation of the school-room. He i^J 
not lengthening his intellectual stride to kee-pi 
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pace with a competitor, but shortening it to 
the brief step of childhood. 

3. He is dealing with the rudiments of 
knowledge. 

The word oat is doubtless a wonderful 
object, as it appears to the child for the first 
time in elegant script on the blackboard of 
his school-room. If he could reason upon 
the subject he would doubtless admire the 
incentive genius of the man who first devised 
80 admirable a system of arbitrary symbols 
for the expression of thought. He would 
confess that he had felt somewhat the limi- 
tations of the absence of such a system, and 
that it would supply a ''long-felt want" and 
be in great demand. It is a good two-score 
of years, perhaps, since the teacher made its 
acquaintance. It is too familiar to excite the 
sentiment of wonder or to suggest a train of 
thought respecting its utility. The simple 
combinations of numbers that must be mas- 
tered by the child's slow and persistent effort 
will -slip smoothly from the tongue of the 
teacher while his mind is making zig-zag 
jonmeys through the realms of thought. And 
if there is a decoction of natural science to be 
administered the prescription bears the fa- 
miliar formula, " two drops for children and 
two tablespoons for an adult." In brief, the 
teacher is preparing the child to do something 
for himself. In giving him such preparation 
he employs the simplest material at his com- 
mand. The mechanic's apprentice must first 
learn the use of the most common implements. 
The first great difficulty to be mastered is to 
make the rip-saw follow the line that has been 
drawn for it, — to overcome its disposition to 
make excursions into the territory adjacent to 
file border line. The apprentice's world is 
very narrow. His horizon is near his feet, 
and within it lies the concrete, the material. 
The master-builder lives in no such "pent up 
Utica." "The boundless universe" of ideas 
is his. Vistas stretch before him lined with 
spacious buildings rich in decoration and sym- 
metrical in architectural proportions, all evoked 
by a touch of the wand of the imagination, and 
irithout the sound of hammer or saw. Before 
4i5 scenery in the background of his thought 
be draws the blank drop curtain, and turns to 
the awkward novice to aid him in guiding the 
implement with which be is struggling. 



So the teacher lives with the child in that 
stratum of knowledge below the thought level 
of the adult, where the mental operations are 
mechanical and habitual. 

The physician is called to the bedside of the 
sick. The case is an individual one. There 
are not forty in the grade that must be brought 
to the sixty-first page of the fever in time for* 
the term examination, though the great Healer 
often promotes the pupil with whom the 
physician has failed, and the sexton charitably 
covers too many of his blunders. But the 
case is urgent and demands the immediate 
exercise of the best, the keenest intellectual 
activity of the doctor. Life and death are 
contesting for their prize. He must note the 
symptoms with the sharpest scrutiny. He 
must range the fields of materia. medica and 
personal experience for remedies. His powers 
are stimulated into their best life, and he 
presses the boundaries of his knowledge for 
any new facts that science, with its microsco- 
pic eyes, may have discovered. And yet he 
is, perhaps, the country doctor, and lives at 
the corners. 

4. The average teacher is like the miller. 
He grinds one grist, and then he grinds 
another. When his pupil have reached the 
level where each fact begins to feel ''An im- 
pulse within it that reaches and towers," where 
the weaver's shuttle of thought begins to 
flash among them, and combine them into 
the warp and woof of scientific classification, 
he passes them on to that narrower circle 
within his own guild, upon whom these limi- 
tations press less rigorously, and puts a new 
grist into the hopper. • Like a policeman, he 
walks his beat and stops and retraces it, to 
walk over it again. And however skillful he 
may become in performing this essential ser- 
vice, he feels that the iron hand of destiny 
has drawn the narrow circle about him, and 
that within its circumscribed area he must find 
permanent occupation. 

5. Under average conditions he finds him- 
self in one of two situations: Either a dis- 
trict teacher, where he is the president, faculty, 
and too often also the janitor of the people's 
college, or a teacher in a graded system. If 
in the former position, he knows that the 
American fondness for rotation in office will 
soon pass him along to another school, and he, 
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consequently, has little hope, if he has tiie 
ambition, of doing anything that will approach 
a complete work, finished, rounded up, 
polished, and bearing in unmistakable marks 
his autograph, so that it shall be recognized 
as his work, a specimen of his skill, by all 
who are about him. 

If in the second position, there is more hope 
of remaining an indefinite time, but it is piece 
work after all, and the special touches received 
in this department are not visible as such in 
the complete whole. In either case there is a 
lack of the sense of personal responsibility 
that rests upon one who must answer directly 
for the def3cts or receive the appreciation and 
praise for the excellence of the piece of work- 
manship that comes from his hands. 

There are few things that stimulate more 
powerfully than the thought that one's repu- 
tation rests immediately upon the character of 
his products, and that no one can see the 
product without the name of the producer 
being at once revealed. It is too easy for the 
teacher to ease his conscience or turn the edge 
of public censure by attributing the failure of 
his pupils to the limited time that he was 
with them, the failure of his employers to 
furnish suitable appliances, or the inefficiency 
of the teachers in the other grades. In any 
event there is at least a tendency toward the 
encouragement of that chronic indisposition 
to intense exertion that is so common a char- 
acteristic of the human race. 

6. There remains at least on^ additional 
fact that has its effect, and it bears most heav- 
ily, perhaps, upon the most sensitive natures. 
Teaching is not a profession, and is not so re- 
garded by the law makers of the common- 
wealth, nor by the community at large. 

When a young person has been led by the 
voices of his own nature, or by the less trust- 
worthy advice of admiring friends, to believe 
that a high destiny awaits him, and turns 
very naturally to the bar, the pulpit, or the 
hospital to achieve a career, he is met at once 
by legislative or ecclesiastical enactments. 
They say to him, "There is no admission to 
these spheres of human activity without tlie 
shibboleth of the order." He cannot act as 
an attorney and exact a fee unless the Appel- 
late Court has placed upon him its approving 
seal. Before it will perform th^t kindly office 



it carefully examines him upon the principles 
that underlie jurisprudence, and the substan- 
tial classics in the literature of that science, or 
it will require the diploma of a reputable 
school, whose only purpose is to prepare 
pupils in those branches of study. The board 
of Health, with a copy of the revised statutes 
in one hand, and a bundle of examination 
questions on anatomy, physiology, hygiene, 
disease, materia medica, etc., in the other, 
stands across the way to the physician's 
office. The conference, or the presbytery, or 
the synod, or council examines, with con- 
scientious faithfulness, the applicant for cleri- 
cal honors, to determine whether he possesses 
the special preparation that public sentiment 
pronounces necessary. 

Not so with the young person desiring to 
become a teacher. The district school that 
can furnish him a fair degree of familiarity 
with the seven common branches is all the 
college that is necessary. It is true that the 
statute provides that the county superinten- 
dent shall ascertain whether he is ^'qualified," 
and that he is the judge of what constitutes 
the necessary qualification, but that part of 
the law has been read to little account so far, 
so the applicants fiock "like doves to the 
windows." "Broad is the way, and many 
there be that go in thereat," hence he that 
aspires to be called a "professional" must 
compete with the throng that have no pur- 
pose of continuing in the work for any con- 
siderable time. 

Now add to what has been said the facts 
that the general public seems to think that 
anyone can teach the little children, that there 
is no technique, or at least so little that any per- 
son of average intelligence can acquire enough 
to answer fairly in the experience of the school- 
room, as the necessity arises, that the average 
term is about half a year, and the average pay 
about $300, and the combined conditions do 
not over stimulate the average teacher. 

This is unquestionably the dark side of the 
subject; but it is the dark side that I have 
endeavored to find, and if anyone fancies tUstt 
I have overstated the case let him go into 
the average school and interview the average 
teacher. There is another side, but its dis- 
cussion must be deferred to another number of 
The Joubnal. 
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belonging to the families Sphingidse, iEgeri- 
dse and Bombycidaa. Tenth Rep. of State 
Ent. o^ Illinois, p. 99. Trans. III. State 
Board ui Agriculture, Vol. XVIII, 1880. 

MiDDLKTON, N^'. ,:iE. — A New Species of Aphis (Col- 
opha ei-agrosiidis). 111. State Lab. Nat. Hist., 
Bull. No. II, p. 17, 1878. 

Larcm of Butterflies. Tenth Report State 
Ent.>')f Illinois, p. 73. Trans. 111. State 
Boara of Agl., Vol. XVIII, 1880. 

Nelson, E. W. — Partial Catalogue of the Fishes of 
Illinois. Museum of State Nat. Hist. Soc., 
Bull. I, p. 33, 1876. 

Fishes of Chicago and Vicinity, Rep. U. 
S. Fish Com., 1875, p. 783. 

Notes Upon the Birds Observed in Southern 
Illinois between July 17 and Sept. 4, 1875. 
Bull. Essex Inst., Vol. IX, p. 32, 1877. 

Additions to the Am-fauna of Illinois^ 
with notes on other species of Illinois birdsC 
Bull. Nuttall Ornithological Club, Vol. I, p. 
39, 1876. 

Prattan, Kksry.— Catalogue of the Birds of Illinois. 
Trans. III. State Agr. Soc, Vol. I, p. 598, 
1853-4. 

Rice, Frank L. — See Davis and Rice. 

RiDGWAY, B,OBi£RT.~New Birds in Southern Illinois. 
American Naturalist, Vol. VI, p. 4^30, 1872. 

The Prairie Birds of Southern Illinois. 
American Naturalist, Vol. VII, p. 197, 1873. 

Catalogue of the Birds Ascertained to Occur 
in Illinois. Ann. Lye. Nat. Hist. N. Y., Vol. 
X, p. 364, 1874. 

The Lower Wabash Valley, considered in 
its relations to the Faunal Districts of the 
Eastern Regions of North America. With a 
Synopsis of its Avi- Fauna. Proc. Boston 
Soc. Nat. Hist., Vol. XVI, p. — , 1874. 

Notes on Birds Observed at Mt. Carmel, 
Southern Illinois, in the spring of 1878. Bull. 
Nutt. Orn. Club, Vol. IV, p. 162, 1878/ 

On a New Species of Peuccea from Southern 
Illinois and Central Texas. Bull. Nutt. Orn. 
Club, Vol. V, p. 218, 1879. 

Catalogue of tfie Birds ot Illinois, Bull. 
III. State Lab. Nat. Hist., No. IV, 1881. 

Riley, C. V.*— See Walsh, B. D. 

Thomas, Cyrus. — Mammals of Illinois, Trans. 111. 
State Agl. Soc, Vol. IV, p. 651, 1859-60. 

Insects Injurious to Vegetation in Illinois. 
Trans. 111. State Agl. Soc, Vol. V, p. 401, 
1861-4. 

Notes on Illinois Insects. Trans. 111. State 
Agl. Soc, Vol. IV, p. 641, 1859-60. 

List of Coleoptera of Illinois. Trans. 111. 
State Agl. Soc, Vol. IV, p. 634, 1859-60. 

*The nine Reports on tbe Insects of Missouri, by Prof, 
Riley, ooataln life histories and observations upon many 
inseotfl whiob are equally common in Ullnols. 
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Orthoptera of Illinois. Trans. 111. State 
Agl. Soc, Vol. 111. p. 682, 1858-9. 

List of Orthoptera of Illinois. Bull. Mas. 
III. State Nat. Hist. Soc, I, p. 59, 1876. 

Sixth to Eleventh (inclusive) Reports of 
State Entomologist of Illinois. Trans. Ih. 
State Board of Agl., Vols. XIV to XIX, 
inclusive. 

Cabbage Insects. Trans. 111. Hort. Soc, 
Vol. XIII, p. 242. 1879. 

Relation of Meteorological Conditions to 
Insect Development, Trans. 111. Hort. Soc, 
Vol. XIV, p. 89. 1880. 

A Methodical Table of the Crickets. Am. 
Ent., Vol. II, p. 206, 1870. 

Turner. J. B. — Microscopic Insects, Trans. 111. Slate 
Agl. Soc, Vol. Ill, p. 641. 

Ulppkrs, H. a. — Mollusca of Southern Illinois. Trans. 
111. State Agl. Soc, Vol. I, p. 610, 1853-4. 

Walsh, B. D. — Insects Injurious to Vegetation. Trans. 
111. State Agl. Soc, Vol. IV, p. 335, 1859-60. 
and Vol. V, p. 469, 1861-2-3-4. 

First Report State Entomologist of Illinois, 
Trans. State Hort. Soc. (new series,) Vol. I, 
1867. 

Illinois Pseudo-neuroptera. Proc Phil. 
Acad. Nat. Sciences, 1862. 

List of Illinois Oak-inhabiting Cynipidte 
and their Galls. Proc Ent. Soc. of Phil., 
Vol. II, p. 481, 1864. 

On Insects, Coleopterous, Hymenopteroos, 
and Dipterous, Inhabiting the Galls of Cer- 
tain Species of Willow. First Paper. Proc 
Ent. Soc, of Phil., Vol. Ill, p. 543, 1864. 

Second Paper, Loc cit., Vol. VI, p. 223, 
1866-7. 

On a Species of Hemiteles, Can. Ent., 
Vol. II, p. 9, 1869. 

Corrections to Above. Can. Ent., Vol. II, 
p. 31, 1869. 

Reference to Su^h Articles Furnished to 
Various Agricultural Journals as contain 
New Facts in Economic Entomology. Proc. 
Boston Soc Nat. Hist., Vol. IX, p. 309. 

Practical Entomologist, Vols. I and II, 
1865-6, and Riley, C. V. — American Ento* 
mologistf Vols. I and II, 1868-9. 

Wkbstbr, p. M. — Food Habits of Ground-Beetles. Am. 
Ent., Vol. Ill, p. 173,1880. 

Notes on the Food of Predaceous Beetles 
III. State Lab. Nat. Hist. Bull., No. Ill, p 
149, 1880. 

List of ChrysomelidcB taken upon two Spe 
cies of Willow. Bull. Brook. Ent. Soc, Vol 
— , p. — , 188-. 

Cocoons of Cecropia Moth punctured hi 
Hairy Woodpecker, Am. Nat., Vol. XV, p 
241, 1881. 

Grain Feeding Habits of the Field Crieicei 
' Am. Nat.. Vol. XVI. p. 512. 1882. 

The Angoumois Grain Moth and its Para 
sites. Twelfth Report State Ent. of Illinoii 
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Trans. 111. State Board of Ag., Vol. XX, p. 
144. 1882. 

Clover Insects. Am. Nat., Vol. XVI, p. 
746. 1882. 
WiDMAN, Otto. — Notes on Birds of St. Loais, Mo.. 
(Tbis relates in great part to Birds of Illinois 
immediately opposite St. Louis). Bull. Nutt. 
Ora. Club. Vol. — , p. 191, 1880. 
WoBTHiNGTON, C. E. — List of Diurnal Lepidoptera in- 
habiting the State of Illinois. Can. Ent., 
Vol. XII. p. 46. 1880. 

Collecting about Chicago in 1878. Can. 
Ent., Vol. XI, p. 68, 1879. 

On Certain Calocalm. Papilio, Vol. Ill, p. 
39, 1883. 



THE GLASS SNAKE. 



BY 8. GARMAN. 



It does not fly into pieces at a touch. It 
does not go around and hunt ap the pieces; 
they do not grow together again. It is not a 
snake at all. 

In the southern states, and to the north- 
ward as far as Virginia and Illinois, there is 
a peculiar lizard called the snake-lizard, which 
has given rise to the stories of the glass snake. 
Tlie creature is harmless, has the shape of 
the snakes, and like thetn has no feet or legs. 
Its ears, its eyes, its jaws, its skull, and its 
structure in general say positively it is a 
lizard and not a snake. Nearly two-thirds of 
its length is made up of tail. In the tail the 
bones do not interlock as in that of the ser- 
pent. The tail bones (caudal vertebrae) abut 
one against another, and are mainly held in 
place by the muscles. Because of this, the 
tail is easily broken when trodden upon, taken 
hold of, or struck a smart blow. A sharp 
stroke sometimes breaks it into several pieces. 
And yet, if the body itself is not injured, the 
animal does not seem to be greatly distressed 
by the loss. Even though more than half of 
its total length has been left to perish, it runs 
away little the worse for the adventure. The 
wounded tail soon heals, but it does not stop 
with that. The center of the stump begins 
at once to push backward as a pointed bud, 
which grows longer and longer, until the lost 
pjrtion has been replaced, and the deceitful 
resemblance to a snake is once more as com- 
plete as at first. A snake-lizard three feet 
bo^, would be about an inch in diameter, 
aod the body would only be thirteen or four- 
teen inches in length. This lizard has a deep 



admit of swallowing large objects. In these 
and other respects it differs gi'eatly from the 
snakes. The colors are variable; some speci- 
mens are yellowish, with several narrow bands 
of brown along each flank, with or without a 
band along the middle of th i^back ; others 
are yellowish or olivaceous, reticulated and 
speckled with brown and 11^ t color, and 
others are bronzed, yellowish-green, or olive. 
The food consists of insects, worms, etc. 
Opheosaurus (ophis, snake, and aurus, lizard) 
is most often found in holes among the roots 
of trees and plants, or under rocks or fallen 
timber, in dry localities. 



» • < 



ODD BITS OF IKFOBMATIOH. 



III. 



( Continued from May number,) 

In relating his travels, which were published 
in 1774 and re-published in 1778, he is the first 
who makes use of the word Oregon. The 
origin of that word has never been discovered 
in this country. The first Catholic missiona- 
ries, — Father Demeres, now bishop of Van- 
couver island, and Father Blanchet, now 
bishop of Oregon City — arrived in Oregon in 
1838. They traveled through it for many 
years, from south to north, from west to east, 
visiting and teaching the numeroiis tribes of 
Oregon, Washington territory and the British 
possessions. But in all their var ous excurs- 
ions among the Indians they never succeeded 
in finding the origin of the word Oregon. 
Now it appears that \vhat could not be found 
in Oregon was discovered by Archbishop 
Blanchet in Bolivia, when he visited that 
country. Chili, and Peru, in 1855 and 1857. 
The word Oregon, in his opinion, most un- 
doubtedly had its root in the Spanish word 
oreja (ear), and came from the qualifying 
word orejon (big ear). For it is probable the 
Spaniards, who first discovered and visited the 
country, when they saw the Indians with big 
ears, enlarged by the load of ornaments, were 
naturally inclined to call them orejon (big ears). 
The nickname first given to the Indians be- 
came also the name of the country. This 
explains how Captain Carver got it and first 
made use of it. But the travelers, perhaps 
Carver himself, not knowing the Spanish lan- 
guage nor the peculiar pronunciation of the j 
in Spanish, for facility sake, would have 
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groove or fold along each side of the body 
portion; it has external ears, eyelids, a rather 
broad, thick tongue, and jaws which do not 
written it and pronounced it Oregon^ instead 
of Orejon^ in changing j to g. Such, in all 
probability, is the origin of the word Oregon. 
It comes from the Spanish word Orejon. This 
discovery is due, in justice, to the learned Dr. 
George Haygarth A. M. M. D., of London, a 
man well versed in the Spanish, whom the 
archbishop met in La Paz, Bolivia. So much 
for the etymology of the word Oregon. This 
probability becomes a conviction when we con- 
sider how customarv it is for travelers in a new 
country to give appropriate names, and how 
generally these names are received, retained, 
and pass to posterity. We have not a few 
instances of this practice on the Pacific coast, 
and in Oregon in particular. 

32. The Kaleidoscope was invented by Sir 
David Brewster, in 1818. He intended to 
patent it, but having inadvertently shown it to 
a London optician, he was forestalled and 
missed a large fortune. It was computed that 
in three months a quarter of a million were 
sold. 

33. Jury, During the Saxon heptarchy, 
juries of six Welsh and six Anglo-Saxon free- 
men were appointed to try causes between 
AVelsh and Saxon disputants. Alfred the 
Great, in 886, established juries on their pres- 
ent basis. Scottish juries consist of fifteen 
men, arid the majority pronounce the verdict. 

34. LodofoGO. This term was first applied 
to self-lighting cigars, which had a match com- 
position on the end. The name was first ap- 
plied to a political party in 1835, at a stormy 
meeting in Tammany Hall. 

During the confusion the gas lights were 
suddenly turned off. ''The Equal Rights" 
party, having received information that such 
would be the course of their opponents, had 
supplied themselves with locofoco matches and 
candles, and the hall was lighted in a moment. 
The leading hostile papers dubbed them the 
"Locofoco party." 

35. Mad as a Hatter, In the Anglo-Saxon, 
"mad" was a synonym for angry, or venom- 
ous; atter was the Anglo-Saxon name for an 
adder. The expression means, ''As venom- 
ous as an adder." 



36. Mad as a March Hare. March hare is 
Marsh hare. Hares are wilder in marshes 
than elsewhere, because of the absence of 
iedges and cover. 

37. Mother tarey*s Chickens. This is a 
name given by sailors to the stormy petrels. 
Mother Carey is " Mother dear" {mater cara)^ 
and the term signifies the Virgin Mary, the 
patroness of sailors. It was believed that the 
Virgin Mary gave notice of approaching storms 
by sending fiocks of stormy petrels to warn 
them. 

38. Niagara. It is a compound of two 
Indian words, ^iag hera^ "hark to the 
thunder." 

39. / and f The exclamation is composed 
of I and O, the former being placed over the 
latter. The question mark was originally 
composed of Q and O, the Q being placed 
over the O. These letters are the first and 
last of questio^ question. 

40. Of the Hooks. The hooks here alluded 
to are those upon which gate hinges are hung, 
the meaning is obvious. 

41. O Jiminy! is a corruption of "O Ge- 
mini", a Latin invocation to the divine broth- 
ers. Castor and Pollux. 

42. O yes ! This expression, which is used 
by the bailiff in opening court, is a corruption 
of the Norman-French Oyez^ "hear ye!" 

43. Pawnbroker'^ s Sign. The three balls 
were originally the arms of the Medici family, 
the earliest and most important of the money 
lenders of Lombardy. They were first used 
in London by the agent of that family, and 
were afterwards copied by others. They rep- 
resent three gilded pills, and were used by the 
Medici in allusion to the profession of medi- 
cine in which that family was eminent, and 
from which they derived their name. 

44. Prince of Wales. This title originated 
with Edward I. After he had subdued the 
Welsh he promised them, if they submitted 
without further opposition, to give them a 
Prince who was born among them and could 
speak no other language. Upon their accept- 
ance he bestowed the title upon his son Ed- 
ward, then an infant, born in Wales, and un- 
able to speak any language. 
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FEEEDOM OF SPEECH. 



BT MRS. M. D. L. HAYDIE. 



There seems to be, in every direction, an 
increasing tendency to ignore, if not, indeed, 
to abrogate the laws that control the use of 
the English language. It is, therefore, to be 
feared that at no distant day, good usage, the 
legislature of language, will be supplanted by 
popular usage, whose generous impulses, de- 
stroying all boundary lines, allow one to 
choose his style of expression to suit his own 
taste, as he would choose a style of hat or 
necktie. 

From every point of the compass, we hear a 
demand for easy methods of acquiring knowl- 
edge, and from no department does it come 
with more vehemence and persistence than 
from the department of language. 

Educational journals teem with sarcastic 
remarks on the teaching of English grammar 
m the schools, and, from the rostrum, educa- 
tors of renown are continually denouncing it. 
Parsing is conderaried as a thing of the past, 
and, as seen by the electric light of the times, 
\i locjks too antiquated to continue any longer 
upon the stage. 

Some easier method of teaching the chil- 
dren ^^to apeak and write the English language 
correctly " must be found, they say ; and 
more than one have had the temerity before 
now, to cry out, Eureka ! 

The so-called Natural Method, and the 
Meisterschafl System, which profess to give a 
thorough knowledge of any foreign language, 
in six weeks, without grammar or dictionary, 
kave, doubtless, had much influence in mold- 
ing the opinions of those who are the most 
energetic in the effort to put the English 
grammar out of the schools. They are not 
aware, perhaps, that many who have experi- 
B^nted with the ^' Easy Methods^^'* are will- 
ii^ to admit that, in order to master the lan- 
guage, they have had to toil, patiently and 
persistently, with both grammar and diction- 
ary, jujst as their fathers before them. 
The result of this crusade against English 
mar in our schools, has he^n freedom of 
followed by anarchy everywhere. The 
of speech, finding themselves untram- 
led, go ^'^ at large^^'^ and are seldom found 
they belong. The adjective, without 



the slightest hesitation, takes the place of the 
adverb, and one's ears are greeted, at every 
step, with, ^^you are 'real good," or ''awful 
kind"; the adverb takes the place of the ad- 
jective, and one is told that he looks "hadhf*'* 
or ^' nicely y^'^ as the case may be; the verb 
asserting its freedom^ locates itself where the 
participle should be, and cries out, " you had 
' ought ' to have ' went ' sooner," the partici- 
ple is found trying to perform the office of a 
verb, saying that he done it; and one conjunc- 
tion is even now pushing another conjunction 
out of its place in order to announce that you 
write as "though'*'^ you did not believe in 
progress. 

These are only a few specimens of the 
mixed English heard, not only from the 
masses, but from hundreds who have charge 
of the education of children, young teachers 
who have allowed themselves to be carried 
away, too easily, by the opinions of reformers 
who, it is painful to admit, stand in high 
places as educators. 

No one will dare to say these statements 
are exaggerated, and it must be admitted that 
the evil is spreading. 

Is there no remedy! Yes, there are two. 
Some are still among us who speak a strong, 
pure English, with great fluency. Much of 
their culture came to them by inheritance, but 
they were required to increase their knowl- 
edge of language, by learning how "to 
parse," as did Bryant and Longfellow, and a 
host of others, both men and women, who 
have left for the rising generations A grand 
legacy of pure and unmixed English. If the 
children of to-day could be brought into con- 
stant companionship with such men and wo- 
men, they would, by a process of absorption, 
acquire a pure and ready flow of language; 
but the impracticability of this stamps the 
suggestion at once, as a thing to be ridiculed. 

The other plan is to teach them how "to 
parseV^ 

Many are trying to rid themselves of* the 
popular style of speaking, and for the bene- 
flt of such, a series of articles on false syntax 
and the remedy will be given from time to 
time in the Illinois School Joubnal. 

Everyone is receiving some kind of educft' 
tion. Whftt shall it be ? 
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When will book publishers consent to give 
us arithmetics without answers ? When they 
are demanded by teachers, probably. Of all 
the ingenious devices which the human mind 
has prepared for defeating a teacher in his at- 
tempt to secure independent scholarship this 
should receive the crown. Like all the other 
temptations which go forth on a career of 
endless triumph, this strikes at the weakest 
spot in human nature. 

The Book tells us that the unfortunate first 
pair fell because they wanted to compass the 
available field of knowledge at one effort, in- 
stead of taking the regular curriculum. 

Laziness is the sin of sins. Short cuts 
are as much in demand as they were in the 
year one, anno mundi^ and that is why teach- 
ers wants books with answers. 

They are an infallible recipe for stupidit}^ — 
to produce it, we mean. They, encourage the 
pupil in refusing to think and entreat him to 
grind for a figure. The result means no more 
to the average child than so many marks on 
the page. Don't believe it? Then try the 
following experiment. Ingeniously substitute, 
by pasting over the given answer, any other 
however absurd, and four of five will never 
notice the difference. 

It is common in the experience of teachers 
to find pupils charging §20,000 for building 
a fence around a forty acre field, or $10,000 
for plastering a room. 

An intelligent young woman, who was much 
troubled with her arithmetic work, said, 
"charge it to the account of that teacher who 
for years made me work for the answer. She 
is still in our schools, doing incalculable in- 
jury." 

It is not to be supposed that withholding 
results will cure such teachers. They will 



compass heaven and earth to find how not to 
do it. All that the}^ seem to seek is a show 
of work — a name. .If the pupil "has beea 
through the book" it is enough. But books 
without answers will be gratefully received by 
those who believe the primary purpose of 
arithmetical teaching to be something other 
than the ability simply to get an answer. 

The migratory season has arrived. School 
teachers are dodging from one place to an- 
other like children playing at " Pussy wants 
a corner." Candidates are abroad laden with 
recommendations. These facts furnish the 
1 theme for a sermon under two heads. 

1. If a community has succeeded in getting 
a good teacher and can hold him a^rainst the 
calls of other communities, it is literallv mid- 
summer madness to let him go. 

If a teacher has succeeded in a certain posi- 
tion this year he ought to do materially bettei 
in the same position next year, hence there ia 
more or less loss to be considered by him 
when a change is contemplated. This often 
balances the apparent advantage of a slightlj 
increased salary. Furthermore, it will take 
more than one year to work out to a point 
where it shall be seen by all men, any plans 
of importance that a teacher may hav< 
formed. It is worth one's while to fetay unti 
he has produced an is^pression. 

And a Board should be able to see that \ 
teacher who is worth anvthintr the first vear i 
worth more the second. Where it is possible 
there should be a substantial rec<»irnitiou <i 
this fact. It pavs all that are concerned. 

2. Is there any candidate who cannot fui 
nish abundant documentary evidence of th 
most unequivocal success? How does it ha| 
pen that teachers who are known to be failure 
are ''loaded to the guards" with the ni<»fi 
flattering testimonials? School Boarils d^ 
fend themselves by saying that. their recoii; 
mendations are not considered of any valu 
any way. Indeed, they are not likely to Im 
unless more discrimination is manifested tlia 
is now commm. But School Boards are m 
the only offenders. School principals soiii 
times smooth the ruflled plumage of son 
assistant who has been dropped for incot 
petency, by giving her a gorgeous recouime 
dation to his fellow principals. This practi 
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has become so common that many are accus- 
tomed to do as Brother did last week. 

Ateacher applied for a position and presented 
the nsual documents, one of which was from 
a well known principal. Brother ad- 
dressed him as follows: "I perceive that 
Miss has a very full and flattering recom- 
mendation from you. Will you kindly give 
me your personal opinion of her fitness ? All 
shall be »ub rosa.^^ 

A certain teacher had been employed for 
several years in an Illinois town. At the end 
of the fir?it year one member of tlie Board 
was satisfied of his lack of certain essential 
qnalifications and voted against him, as he did 
for two successive years. After a time 
ehanged conditions rendered his services un- 
necessary, and so he was dropped. Desiring 
another situation, he prepared for himself a 
** gilt-edged " recommendation, which was 
signed by the remaining membera, on the 
avowed ground that their signatures were of 
little account to him any way. On presenting 
his paper to the opposing member, he seemed 
gready surprised at receiving a prompt re- 
fiisal. Yet how can a member vote against 
an applicant because he regards him as incom- 
petent, and immediately commend him to 
other Boards as possessing all the required 
virtues? Nothing is more common, however. 
It is time that Boards of Education should be- 
gin to deal fairly with each other. An en- 
dorsement should be unequivocal. There 
should be no implied necessity of reading 
between the lines to disc^wer disapproval 
, when unqualified approval appears upon the 
faee of the document. 

Tell the truth, gentlemen, or else say noth- 
ing. 



The State will soon be resounding with the 
voices of the '"Educators." Every county 
will have its institute, and in each there will 
be one or more addresses on the subject of 
education. At such a time, the demand for 
material for speeches is in demand. What 
could be more convenient than a sort of gen- 
eral outline, or universal formula, to be ex- 
pmded according to the exigencies of the case? 

An eminent educator suggests the follow- 
iag: An OutUue for a Model Lecture on 
Pedagogics. 



Introduction: — Failure of all existing sys- 
tems, charging all evils to them. 

I. New system outlined. 

II. Pestalozzi and Froebel the historical 
precursors of the new system. 

III. Marvelous results to issue at once 
from adoption of new system. 

IV. Methods of putting new system at 
once into operation. 

Conclusion: — Rejoicing in the new light 
and privilege of to-day. 

That all existing systems have proved, — but 
we forbear. The task of padding for any 
given occasion is a comparatively small afi^air. 



Wm. Ilawley Smith, well known to our 
readers as a former County Superintendent 
and teacher, author of "Evolution of Dodd," 
a lecturer and reader of unusual force, can be 
obtained tor a limited number of engagements 
at summer institutes ; address him at Peoria. 



BOOK TABLE. 



English Classics, with explanatory notes. Clark & 
Maynard, New York. 

This enterprising firm has undertaken the task of 
furnishing cheap editions of popular English classics, in 
a form available for school use. Over forty of them are 
now ready, and others are in course of preparation. 
They contain from thirty-two to sixty-four pages each, 
are 16mo., and are neatly bound in paper covers. The 
numbers at hand are: The Legend of Sleepy Hollow; 
Alexander's Feast, and Mac Flecknoe; Keat's Eve of St. 
Asrnes; Cavalier Poets; and Rhetorical Training, by 
Charles H. J. Douglas, A. M. 

Each volume contains a sketch of the author's life, 
and prefatory, and explanatory notes. The notes are 
brief, but are sufficient. 

Here is an opportunity for the introduction of the 
cdoicest liter iture for careful study, and at a nominal 
price. That they will do much to promote an interest in 
such studies cannot be doubted. We advise our readers 
to order some of them, and to give them a trial. 



Sketches of English and American Literators, 
both Ancient and Modern, by Prof. Albert Henry 
Thompson, Chicago, 18S4. 

This is a book of 324 pages, fairly bound, and printed 
in v.leKr type. It contains over 600 names, furnishing a 
brief sketch of each. The price is $1.50. It is a very 
convenient hand-book for ready reference. 

Among the G's we notice Greeley, Jay Gould, Garfield, 
Gough; among the N's, Thomas Nast and Christine 
Nilsson; among the M's, Wayne Mac Veigh and Joseph 
Medill. The quotations made show that the present 
generation is not unrepresented. 
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Monroe's Supplbhentart Series. Cowperthwait & 
& Co., Philadelphia. 

The need of supplemental reading in our schools is 
now quite generally conceded. The absurdity of expect- 
ing children to acquire fluency in one of the most diffi- 
cult of arts by the use of the meagre material furnished 
in the best series of readers, seems to be appreciated. In 
consequence, there has been a move among the publishers 
toward supplying the want, and the Cowperthwaits have 
not been behind their competitors. 

We have before us four books, the Primer, and the 
First, Second, and Third Readers. They are neatly and 
firmly bound, and in general mechanical execution are 
excellent. 

The Primer opens with some excellent hints to teach- 
ers. Will they read them and profit by them? The 
new words are introduced slowly and ingeniously. Thus, 
the first word is maHf and from it an and am are formed. 
A similar effort to involve the known in forming new 
words is evident. The author urges the phonic method 
from the first, and the words selected are well adapted 
to the introduction of elementary sounds, being those to 
which the child is easily led. Script is employed from 
the first, in accordance with a method now rapidly gain- 
ing ground, and destined to be as common as the old 
**a-b-c" method. 

The illustrations are as simple as possible, but are full 
of life and spirit. Many of them can be reproduced on 
the blackboard by a few skillful strokts, and thus the 
method described in Miss Nevins" article in this number 
of The Journal can be employed. 

The transition from the chart to the book is rendered 
easy by the use of large, clear type in the early lessons. 
After a few pages the size is reduced, but it is nowhere 
too small. 

This little volume bears, thoroughout, evidence of the 
thoughtfulness of the author of the series, Mrs. Lewis 
B. Monroe. The introduction price is fifteen cents, and 
the exchange price ten cents. 

In the higher books the plan of introducing stories of 
some length, instead of chippy sketches, has been 
adopted. In the third book, the story about Prince 
covers forty- six pages. Slate exercises leading to com- 
position are introduced in connection with the stories 
read. The children soon acquire readiness in expressing 
thoughts with the pencil, and delight in the exercise. 

These books will be found to be full of interest to the 
young, and furnish at least a partial solution of the 
question of supplemental reading. 



Pedagogy, by Edwin C. Hewett, LL. D., President 
Illinois State Normal University. Van Antwerp , 
Bragg & Co., Cincinnati. 

The readers of The Journal will be pleased to learn 
that the series of articles that appeared in these pages 
has found a place between the covers of a book. The 
publishers have done a very neat thing in the mechani- 
cal features of the book. It is all that could be wished. 

An extended review of the volume is not necessary. 
The title well describes the text. It is put with the 
characteristic clearness of the author*s method, and is 
not inferior in helpfulness to any book of its kind now 
before the public. 



The price is one dollar. It will be given as a premiam 
for two subscribers to The Journal, at | 1.50 each. • 

English Analysis Simplified, by Martha D. L. 

Hiynie, Prof, of Modern Languages, Illinois State 

Normal University. George Sherwood & Co. 

This is another of The Journal*s publications thafc 
has taken shape in book form. The series of articles on 
English analysis, contributed by Mrs. Haynie, was so 
popular that there was a general call for its reproduction. 
Greorge Sherwood & Co. undertook the task and issued 
it April 1. The old readers of The Journal will need 
no description of the work. To others it may be said 
that the purpose of the author is to explain the con- 
straction of language so clearly, by giving elaborate 
models of the various foims, that the pupil shall 6nd the 
subject freed from much of its difficulty. The reputation 
of the author as a teacher is of such a character as to 
afford a guaranty that this has been done. 

The book has already found a generous sale, and will 
prove to be very popular with teachers of grammar. 

The Home Book op Poetry and Song, illustrated. 

Edited by Elmo. Caxton Publishing Co., Chicago. 

This is a book of 544 pages, handsomely bound in 
gilt, and sold by subscription only. It is richly illustrated, 
many of the cuts being very delicate and beautifal. 
Two hundred and fifty authors are represented. Scarcely 
a reputable poet can be named who is not included in 
the list, and so far as time has permitted an examination, 
the extracts are made with unusual discrimination. 

It is difficult to measure the good effects of such a 
book in the family. Especially is this the case in homes 
where books are not numerous. 

The publishers desire agents. Their address is 313-319 
Wabash avenue. 

Wuwrz's Elements op Chemistry, published by 
Lippincott & Co , is a book of more meaning than its un- 
pretentious title suggests. Its author, Monsieur Adolphe 
Wurtz. is a French teacher of large experience, and from 
a family of chemists. 

The sixth edition of this work has been given to 
American schools through the labors of the translator 
and compiler, William H. Greene, professor of chemistry 
in the Philadelphia high school. The book will be of 
little use to the mere experimenter, for the experiments 
are typical, not exhaustive. But to the true student in 
chemistry its treatment of the leading laws and priii-> 
ciples that underlie the science, its clear and concise 
explanations of chemical phenomena, its modern and 
valuable arrangement of the topics for discussion, will, 
give helpful information not readily found in other 
books. Much of the work is new. Its formulae are the 
latest. The illustrations are well chosen, many of thenm 
new, and all of them plain and clear. The book seem^j 
intended for two classes of schools: Such as hav^ 
teachers accomplished in this science, or those who teacbll 
by theory rather than by proof. It is not written foi 
amateurs. With brief directions, and almost wholljj 
without cautions, the would-be experimenter would sooqj 
need the sympathy of his friends. Nothing is said o^ 
the management or the dangers of the oxyhydrof^e^j 
blow-pipe. Iodide of nitrogen and nitro -glycerine ar^ 
»' explosive.** Hydrogen arsenide is a '^dangerouJ 
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poison." To use the book as a guide, every word of the 
author most be read with greatest care, and taken at 
its fullest meaning. The book is faultless in appearance 
within and without. 



BARTHOLOBffsw's INDUSTRIAL DRAWING, new edition. 
Potter, Ains worth & Co., New York. 

No. 14 treats of mechanical drawing. It contains 
thirty-nine problems to be worked out with the use of 
a ruler, a ri^ht angle triangle, and a pair of compasses. 
Among the problems are the drawing of parallel lines, 
perpendiculars, the construction and dirision of angles, 
triangles, square, and various polygons, the circle, etc. 
Carefal directions are given for the drawing of each 
problem. Application is made in forms for designing 
for industrial purposes. 

No. 15 is a continuation of mechanical drawing, in - 
Tolving more extensive use of the circle, ellipses, and 
Tarious curves. It treats of the construction of ornamen- 
tal forms. Application in pointed arches, chimney piece, 
brackets, etc. 

No. 16 treats of Sketching from Objects. The prin- 
ciples of linear perspective are first given with clear 
explanations and familiar examples. It gives the 
"blocking oat'* system used in landscape sketching. 
It is a very desirable boos for advanced pupils, or for 
those who wish to pursue the study of sketching with- 
out a teacher. 

» — • ^ 

THE MAGAZINES. 



Few teachers who are interested in science will care to 
be without this magazine. 



We are nob informed as to the length of St. Nicho- 
las's list of subscribers, bat it ought to have a million. 
The June number is like all of its predecessors — a gem. 
The series on ** Historic Boys" is alone worth the full 
price. 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

The teacher will at once turn to President Eliot's art- 
icle, *' What is a Liberal Education?'* It is good read- 
ing. It is a cheering fact that the president of the 
greatest of American universities is a nineteenth cen- 
tury man. He pleads with no uncertain sound for a 
place in the modem college curriculum for English lan- 
guid and literature, for Fench and German, for his- 
tory and political economy, and for the natpral sciences. 
And for these subjects he asks substantial recognition 
by the side of Latin, Greek and Mathematics. By his 
Tigorous advocacy for this needed reform Dr. Eliot 
places himself by the side of the leading advocates of 
modem learning. 

In the Atlantic we find the closing chapters of 
"A Roman Singer;" the continuation of ** In War 
Time;" the second of Mr. White's articles on "The 
Anatomizing of Shakespeare;" '* The Hessians in the 
Revolutions;" "The New Party," and a further com- 
plement of good things. 

Thb Popular Science Monthly has fourteen arti- 
des, besides the usual Editor's Table, etc.; Herbert 
Spencer continues ** The Sins of Legislators;" Byron D. 
Halsted contributes an illustrated article on " Modes of 
Reproduction in Plants;" Oliver E. Lyman discusses 
*^The Growing Pole and Wire Evil." The number also 
eontaint *'A Sketch of Dr. Guyot," with portrait 



Science, published by the Science Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

This is a high-class illustrated weekly publication, 
intended to mediate between the scientific specialist 
and the intelligent and educated man. While it sets 
forth many of the most important results of current 
scientific research in this country and throughout the 
world, these are given for the benefit of the lay- 
man rather than that of the specialist, and in 
language made "popular" by its perfect lucidity, 
without being written down to the level of the habit- 
ual novel reader, or gilded and frescoed to the taste 
of the literary aesthete. For the lay reader Science 
has the advantage of a wider and more varied 
field than most other American periodicals, and of a 
careful and entirely competent editorial supervision. 
From the ** American Naturalist'^ it differs conspicu- 
ously, among other things, in the prominence given to 
the physical sciences as compared with the biological; 
physics, astronomy, and geography being especially well , 
represented. A peculiar feature is the miscellaneous 
"Letters to the Editor," containing contributions of 
various grades of importance, from the modest request 
for information to the freshest contributions from the 
laboratory of the specialist. In this department inter- 
esting and instructive discussions frequently originate, 
in which one may see the scientific spirit at its best. 
With few exceptions the leading articles are prepared 
by men of authority in their specialties, and the freedom 
of discussion allowed, and indeed invited, by the 
management, is such that any chance error or misntate- 
ment is speedily hunted out and exposed by some com- 
petent critic. The summary statements of the progress 
of science, as illustrated in the proceedings of scientific 
societies and in the intelligence from sci< ntific stations, 
are usually carefully prepared, and afford a very good 
idea of the direction and activity of scientific work in 
America. But it is, perhaps, in the department of criti- 
cism that the influence of Science is likely to be most 
widely felt, as it is certainly most needed. Here favor- 
able comment has not that nauseous flavor of publishers' 
notices which pervades most of the so-called scientific 
criticism in this country, where aM discrimination is lost 
in a universal good nature, and for the explanation of 
unfavorable criticism one need not look to personal 
pique, or jealousy, or clique, or local pnjudice. The 
critics of Science seem, as a rule, to criticise with intelli- 
gence, candor and conscientiousness. The editorial 
articles contain much interesting comment ou topics of 
current scientific interest, but this department might be 
strengthened, we think, with great advantage to the 
influence of the journal. 

The form of the journal is very convenient both for 
use and for binding, its typographical appearance is 
good, and its illustrations are sufficient to their end. 

To one who wishes to keep up a knowledge of the 
tendencies and results of American work in the physical 
and biological sciences, — to the teacher, especially, who 
would feel in his own mind something of the thrill and 
stimulus of progress in the conquest of nature by the 
human mind, we can cordially commend Science as well- 
nigh indispensable, s. a. f. 
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PERSONAL. 



Jesse Hubbard takes charge of the Pontiac schools. 

T. B. Crisp changes from Irving to Raymond next year. 

J. L. Hartwell succeeds Mr. Hubbard at Washington. 

John P. Yoder remains in Bushnell, with an advanced 
salary. 

W. C. Barnhart was unanimously reelected at Mount 
Vernon. 

R. M. Hitch, for sevpral years in charge of the Griggs- 
ville schools, goes to Pittsfield. 

E. E. Brown, of Belvidere, was re(51ected at a some- 
what reduced salary, but promptly declined. 

A C Butler has been reelected at Beardstown. He 
graduated a class of two boys and nine girls, May 16. 

J F. McCullough exchanges Chandlerville for Vir- 
ginia. He is succeeded at C. by H. N. Foltz, of Fowler. 

Late news from Chas. DeGarmo reports him and his 
well and happy. He is in the university at Jena bei 
Weimar. 

J. Cal Hanna, of the Illinois Normal class of '76, de- 
livered the oration at the Ohio reunion of Beta Theta Pi, 
at Columbus, April 24. 

Austin C. Rishel, of the Illinois Normal class of '84, 
is elected principal of the Paxton schools. Mr. Gove de- 
clined a reappointment. 

Alfr^ d Bayli^s sends us an invitation to be present at 
the twelfth graduating exercises of the Second Ward 
school, Sterling, Juue 4. Thanks! * 

John W. Gibson declines a reappointment to the prin- 
cipalship of the Normal public scnool, although unani- 
mously reelected. He leaves to the great regret of the 
School Board. 
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Prof. James writes that we may count one more in 
his family now. A bouncing boy of standard weight 
and size is the most recent fact in his experience. 

The year has been an exceptionally joyous one. The 
young people are setting an excellent example to their 
elders in the matter of sociability, and the pupils and 
teachers are coming into more intimate personal reia- 
tionsnip than ever before. 

The name of Joseph G. Howell is not so familiar to 
the later students of the school as it should be. There 
will soon be placed in the High School room, however, 
a fitting tribute to his memory. It is expected it will 
be ready for dedication by commencement, and that it 
will be unveiled with fitting ceremonies. 

The speakers for commencement have been selected 
and are now in training for the great occasion. They 
are as follows: Salutatorian, Mr. Harvey; Valclicto- 
rian, Miss Caughey; Orators, Austin Rirshel and W D. 
Edmunds; Essayists, Misses Fuller, Montgomery and 
Campbell. 

When the future historian writes the record for the 
year of grace '83-4, it will be known as the era of good 
feeling. For the first time Section C has been recog- 
nized as the heir apparent, and Section A has done 
itself proud in courtesy and generous hospitality. The 
ball was opened by Section A about the first of May. 
The members of the class invited Section C and the 
faculty to a reception in Philadelphian hall. The exer- 
cises consisted of brief addresse^^ by the two class presi- 
dents — .Misses Hall and Hodgman — by Mr. Harvey, Mr. 
A Id rich, and Miss Lung»*r, of Section A, and by Mr. 
Karr. of Section C, and Mr. Cook, of the faculty 
Mr. Mil liken favored the audience with an origi- 
nal, impromptu song, which was singularly pa- 
thetic and affecting. At the conclusion of Uie exercises 



the guests of the class were invited to the groat ball, 
where an elegant collation had been prepared. The 
whole affair was a model of its kind. Nothing occurred 
to mar the pleasure of the occasion, and everybody was 
especially bright and happy. On Saturday afternoon. 
May 24, Section C returned the compliment by inviting 
Section A and the faculty to a lawn picnic on the 
campus. The day was perfection itself. At 5 o'clock 
the guests assembled and found Section C awaiting 
them. A more beautiful picnic ground could not b« 
wished for than can be found in a half doz^n situations 
on the spacious campus. The site select kI is a short 
distance southeast of the bui ding, in a group of maples. 
Tables had been spread with the delicacies of the season. 
It is needless to say that there was a delightful amoant 
of ** feed and fun.^' 

SOUTHERN NORMAL NOTES. 

Commencement June 12. 

On May 8 the Zetetic Society gave a dramatic entertain- 
ment, by which they cleared about $75. 

Mr. George V. Buchanan, of the present class, has 
secured the principalship of the Salem schools. 

John Marten, of '83. has been reelected to the prin- 
cipal.<)hip of the Albion schools, at a salary of $L0O per 
month. 

Mr. J D. McMeen has been reelected to take charfpe 
of the school near Tamaroa, Illinois, so long taught by 
** Father Roots." 

During the middle of May Prof Parkinson was absent 
about one week, cau.«>ed by the sickness and death of a 
brother from San Jose, Cal. 

The new catalogues are nearly ready. They are in 
the hands of Mr. John Barton, of Carbondale, and will 
be a credit to the school and the publisher. 



Mr. Launev, photograp>her, of Shelbyville, III., h 
been in our place taking pictures of seniors and others, 
preparatory to the separation that characterizes the close 
of the school year. 

Prof. Hull will have charge of the public school eKhibit 
at the National Teachers* Association, to be held in 
Madison. Wis., during July 14-17. Other members of 
the faculty are likely to attend. 

Prof French has about one hundred silk worms which 
he is growing. He reports they are in a healthy condi* 
tion. and furnish an example to his students in natural 
history of what the little things are capable of doing^. 

The trustees ordered the erection of a building suit- 
able for the janitor. It is in close proximity to the 
new building, and will be a great convenience. Since 
the fire he has been obliged to live a distance up in. 
town. 

The annual school picnic was enjoyed on May 29. It 
consisted of an excursion to Chester, where the students 
and some of the teachers enjoyed a visit to the pritton, 
a tramp over the hills and rocks, and a pleasant dinner 
in an adjoining grove. 

The exercises of commencement week will be held in 
a lage tent, which will b^ pitched on the Hrround in front 
of the ruins. Gov. Hamilton will deliver the annual 
addrt'ss. The honors of the class are: Valedictorian, 
C. W. Treat, Salem, III; Salutatorian, Miss Alicia K. 
Beesley, Linn, 111. 

At the last meeting of the Board of Trustees Miss 
Alice Raymond's resignation was accepted, and Miss 
Ford, of Conn., was elected to fill the vacancy Alias 
Mary A. Sowf^rs also resigned, whose place was filled by 
MiHS Alic»* Krysher. of the class of 82. The resigna- 
tions are to take effect at the close of the present school 
year. 

The program for commencement week is as follows: 
Sunaa^, June 8, at 10 a. m. — Annual Sermon to 
Gradaatmg Class, by the Principal. 
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Monday, Jane 9, at 8 p, m. — Under Graduates' Exhi- 
bition by ih^ Socratic Society. 

Tuesday. June 10, at 8 p. m— Under Graduates' Ex- 
hibition, by the Zetetic Society. 

Wednesday, June 11, at 8 p. m.— Alumni Anni- 
▼ersary. 

Thursday, at 9:30 A. m. — Graduatingr Exercises of 
S^'nior Class. 2 p. m.. Annual Oration to Trustees and 
Faculty, by his Excellency, John M. Hamilton. 8 p. M. 
Alumni and Graduates* Social Reunion 

Annual Examinations, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
The public exercides will be held in a large tent pro- 
Tided for the occasion. 



STATE NEWS. 



BOONE COUNTY. 

The Boone County teachera' institute was held in the 
Hi^h School room on the South Side. Belvidere, March 
31 to April 4, inclusive. The instructors were, Mrs J. 
E Clark (County Superintendent of Boone County), Mrs 
Mary L. Carpenter, of Rockford, and Messrs. H. J Sher- 
rill and E E. Brown, of Belvidere. There were nearly 
one handred teachers in attendance, and the sessions 
were full of interest from beginning to end. St<ate Su- 
perintendent Raab was with us Tuesday afternoon, and 
gave an excellent talk on primary reading. In the 
ereninfiT he lectured in the Baptist Church on "The True 
worth and Dignity of the Public School." Col. Pirker 
addressed the institute Fiiday afternoon on several 
branches of school work, and lectured in the evening on 
''Common Sense in Education." He delighted both of 
his audiences, and did the schools a good service. 

Amoni; the pleasant features of the institute were the 
aociability of the teachers in attendance, their regularity 
and punctuality, and the inten st manifested by a num- 
ber of the citizens of the county. The institute, as a 
whole, reflects much credit on the management of the 
County Superintendent. x 



LAWRENCE COUNTY. 

The district schools average about six months school a 
year. 

Lawrence County, at present, is more enthusiastic on 
the subject of education than it ha^ been at any previous 
time There are eighty- two teachers employed in the 
county, and about one hundred teachers residing in the 
eounty ; but a number of these are not professional teach- 
ers, merely resorting to that employment at times when 
they could do nothing else. There are about twenty 
teachers that ar . as we term them, pioneers in the 
county, but they are fast falling out of rank and their 
plaices filled with live, energetic, normal teachers. 

Our County Superintendent, C. H. Martin, is an earnest 
worker and aoes much by example. He is a teacher of 
experience and ba-^ had special supervision of the schools 
nace last fall. In that time he has visited most of the 
districtB. He will conduct a normal of six weeks at this 
place this summer, beginning July 14th. He hns en- 

§4ged Miss Telford, of Normal, 111., and Mrs. P. G An- 
erson. a teacher in our school Superintendent R-iab 
and Prof. Brownlee will be present some part ot the 
time. 

There have been two normals conducted in the county, 
asd a Teachers' County Institute has been held every 
year since 1878. In many of the townj«hips the teachers 
li^id institutes once a monfh. This has done much to 
bring the normal methods before the people, as there was 
always ftome of the employers present and could not 
avoid comparing the *'old'* and '*new*' methods. It has 
ferved to educate the patrons as well as the teachers, for 
BOW inquiries are made as to the qualification of an ap- 
pl^ant before engaging him to take charge of the school. 

Ton shall, perhaps, hear from us again during the 
Esmmer. anon. 



HENDERSON COUNTY. 

Major Brock is finishing the (jladstone school alone. 

Prof. M. J. McCormick is principal of the Raritan 
schools. 

Prof. Aleshire, assisted by his wife, is doing good 
work at Carman. 

A Teachers' Institute will be held at Ciena the first 
Saturday in June. 

The Superintendent has announced that she will hold 
no more examinations until August. 

Miss Cameron has made arrangements to hold the 
Summer Normal in Biggsville this year. 

The Teachers' luHtitute held at Biggsville May 10, was 
quite well attended. The County Superintendent pre- 
sided, and Miss Fannie Musgrove acted as secretary. 
Several persons, whose names were on the programme, 
did not put in an appearance, and a number of the sub- 
jects were omitted, not because they were not of a 
practical nature, but because some of the teachers did 
not seem so much in a mood for discussing, as at the 
previous meeting. The following subjects were dis- 
cussed: Mary Schultz read a paper on ** Primary 
Work" and Alice Burris one on '* How to Teach Fourth 
and Fifth Reader Pupils;" Ritta Wilson gave her "Best 
Method of Controlling Whispering." She would wait 
two weeks ( ?) and gain the love of the pupils before she 
would make any rules on the subject. Exceptions were 
taken to this, of course. Some teachers would make no 
rules; another would put pupils on their honor; and 
another would confine whispenng to seat mates, as more 
noise was made by study than whispering. It was said 
there were not^ten pupils in the county that would tell the 
truth, if put on their honor, in regard to whispering. 
Maria Tolman illustrated her method of teaching, rep- 
resenting numbers by objects. All were much interested 
and highly pleased with this exercise. I saw this 
method of teaching illustrated sixteen years before at 
the State Teachers' Institute of Indiana, though there 
are some teachers here whenever saw it before. The 
Institute closed with a well-rendered recitation bv Miss 
Fannie Mussrrove. Some of our teachers are still in the 
old ruU. One of our best teachers has been violating 
an educational principle by sending his pupils to the 
dictionary for every word of which he does not know the 
meaning. Anothrr uses the old "a b c'* method. 
Prof. J. M. Akin gave a talk on "Grading Country 
Schools." He was in favor of this plan, but said 
it could not be done, because the law allows patrons 
to say what their children shall study. He thought the 
Legislature ought to pass a law giving directors power 
to grade the country schools. This subject should be 
discussed in every Teachers' Institute in Illinois, and 
the directors should be called in to take part therein. 
Prof Reynolds read an excellent piper on *'Exiinina- 
tions." Mnjor Brock made a speech on * Orthography." 
He would give particular atcnntion to the sounds and 
pronunciation of every syllable in a word. M. j. o. 



HENRY COUNTY. 

Alpha has decided to baild a new school- house. 

WoodhuU wants a good primary teacher for next year. 

Prof E N.' Cook will spend the summer traveling in 
the west. 

Miss Ida Palmer and Miss Franc Porter have returned 
from Normal, and are teaching country schools near 
Kewanee. 

Prof. W. A. Jones is now teaching short-hand in 
Galva. He will .^oon return to Geneseo and remain per- 
manently in the Normal. 

The last monthly report of the Galva schools shows 
an enrollment of 536. They are losing none of their 
efficiency under their new Superintendent, Colonel J, 
McClenahan. 
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Atkinson alone, of a'l the srraded schools in the co m- 
ty, was not represented at the institute. W^ are sorry 
not to have made the acquaintance of Mr. Luse at the 
gatherinfjT of the clans. 

The work of repairing the buildine, which is to be 
used for the Presbyterian Collegiate Institute, in Gene- 
seo, is progressing rapidly, and the school will be ready 
for work next September. 

The Northwestern Normal, at Geneseo, is an institu- 
tion of which we are all proud. The gentlemanly and 
scholarly managers, Profs. Cook and Stevens, are mak- 
ing this school a wonderful success, considering the short 
time it has been open to receive pupils. Miss Daisy 
Burgess, of Indianapolis, opened an art department in 
the Northwestern Normal on the loth inat. About fifty 
elms and rock maples were set out on the school grounds 

this month. 

■ • 

STEPHENSON COUNTY. 

Carrie E Duth, of Freeport, is obliged to leave school 
work on account of her mother's sickness. Her place is 
being filled by Miss Juha Osbourn. 

/ The Superintendents of Stephenson, Ogle, Winnebago, 
\tiee, Whiteside. Dt^Knlb and DuPage are getting out a 
Manual and Guide for the rural schools, it will be 
ready for use by September. 

The Stephenson County Institute will be held in Lena, 
commencmg August 11. 

The Lena District Institute will hold its next meeting 
on the second Saturday of June. Edward Weirick, of 
the grammar department, in the Lena schools, is presi- 
ident. 

Notwithstanding the low waeres paid in many of our 
distncts. the schools tre now all supplied with teachers 
for the 8pring term. 

Some work is being done in the way of object lessons 
in natural history, in the lower grades of the Freeport 
and Lena schools. _____ Scriptor. 

CUMBERLAND COUNTY. 

Good reports come from all parts of the county. This 
is greatly due to the large attendance at Normal last 
fall. As a natural result wages are becoming better. 

The County Normal will be held in Toledo and will 
begin July 14, and continue for five weeks, at the close of 
which the week's Institute will b^- held. The outlook at 
present is flattering for a large attendance. 

The public schools of Neoga closed May 29. 

Some of our country schools do not close until the 
first of July. 

Mr. Miller is increasing the requirements of the teach- 
er's certificate, and of course some teachers are necessa- 
rily left out. This is a long step in the right direction, 
for we need better qualified teachers. 

No doubt, our Board of Supervisors will grant Super- 
intendent Miller time for visiting the schools in the dif- 
ferent parts of the county. 

It is rumored that Louis Dicius, piincipal of the 
Greenup schools, will run for State's attorney the coming 
campaign. 

The lecture in Neoga, given by the Hon. Richard J. 
Oglesby, May 8, may be considered a geographical and 
historical treat. 

The Normal will be conducted by County Superin- 
t^endent Miller, and G. W. Monroe, principal of the Ne- 
oga schools. o. w. M. 

VIRDEN. 

Our term of school closed on April 23. A class of five 
young ladies graduated, as follows: Kent R. Dunlap, 
Mary K. Simons, MoUie L. Chedister, Emma E. Hord, 



and Eva E Shanklin. The Commencement ezecci^es 
occurred in the evening at the Opera Hall. The hall affod- 
ed seating accommodations for about five hundred pers- 
ons, all of which was occupied, and, also, every foot of 
standing room. The class address was given by Rev. D. 
T. Morrill, and diplomas presented by the Principal. 
The profusion of floral tributes was great. The essays, 
music, and address were all excellent, and were highly 
enjoyed by those assembled for the occasion. This was 
our second annual commencement. These occasions cre- 
ate a great enthusiasm among our people, for the schools, 
and are, for the present, we believe, productive of much 
good. 

The total enrollment for the year was 493. The num- 
ber in the High School 76. and the number in the High 
School at the close of the year, 54. 

A new four-room building is being erected, and one 
additional teacher will be employed for the coming year. 

Most of the old teachers will be retained. B F. Stocks 
has been re-elected as Superintendent and Principal of 
the High Schools, at an advanced salary. 

An effort is being made to extend the term to eight 
months, — we have had but seven the past year. 

Regent Peabody, of the Illinois Industrial University, 
of Champaign, spent a day with us the last week of the 
term, observing the ^ork with a view to placing the 
school on the accredited list. 

D. G. Duell, our second intermediate teacher, has 
gone to Dakota to spend the summer and to locate a 
homestead claim. Ue is a soldier of four years' service 
and will therefore perfect a claim and obtain a title in 
one year 

T. B. Toney, our Grammar teacher, had the misfortune 
to lose his wife late in the winter. He is retained in the 
schools, but talks of spending part of the summer in 
some of the Western States. 

Principal Stocks returned with his family to Cerro 
Gordo to spend the summer; he owns property at that 
place and now occupes it. * * * 



FREEPORT. 

Superintendent Snyder has received numerous invita- 
tions to repeat, as a lecture, the address he delivered at 
Dixon before the '^Northern Illinois Teacher's Associa- 
tion" upon the subject, "What is Our Aim?" 

The teachers of the city are under great obligations to 
Principals Peet and Irish, of Dubuque, and Superintend- 
ent Kimball, of Elgin, for kindness shown to them in 
their recent delightful visits to the schools of those cities. 

At the May meeting of the Freeport Teacher's Asso- 
ciation the following teachers took part in the regular 
programme : Miss Carrie B. Kimball. Miss Ida H. 
Galloway, Miss Clara H. Miller, Miss Kate Goodhue, 
Miss Florence Darrah, Mra. T. C. Porter, Miss Silena 
Gransden, and Miss Cora E. Rundlett. The session wsua 
a very interesting one. 

On Friday, May 2d, the teachers of Freeport visited 
the schools of Dubuque, Iowa, and Elgin, the schools 
having been closed for this purpose by the Board of Edu- 
cation. Miss J. A. Judson, Principal of one of the 
Grammar schools, was taken sick on the way, and she 
has been lying seriously ill at the residence of her 
brother, at Elgin, ever since. Miss Ella K. Briggs, her 
assistant, who is well remembered at Normal, is the 
Principal in Miss Judson's absence, assisted by Miss 
Emma F. Curry, a graduate of the Freeport High School. 

In an examination held by Supt. Snyder, on May 2d, 
to fill a vacancy in the Primary department, there were 
ten applicants. Miss Julia Osborne, one of the most 
successful teachers in the county, won the appointment. 
In these examinations the following essentials are con^ 
sidered: 
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1. Candidate most be at least nineteen years of age. 

2. They most hold a oonnty certificate. 

8. They are rpquired to reach, as a minimum standing, 
as sTerage of 75 per cent, in the examination conducted 
bfthe City Superintendent. 

4. These conditions having been fulfilled, preference 
if giyen the one who has had the most successful experi- 
ence; and who, likewiy, presents the best personal quali- 
ficadoDS. 

This plan has operated with great satisfaction. It 
idieres the Board of Education and the Superintendent 
of the charge of favoritism, is just to the candidate, 
lod, what is of the most importance, secures for the 
tthools those only who are competent to teach. 



SPBINOFIBLD. 

The price of tuition in the High School, for non-resi- 
denti, 18 now fixed at $42 per annum. 

The pay roll of teachers for April was $8,289 ; the 
sfffage attendance of pupils belonging was 97.2 per 
oest. 

The President of the Board and Superintendent of 
Schools are added to each standing committee of the 
fioaid. 

A written examination in Mental Science was taken 
by the teachers at the Teachers^ Institute, in April, with 
nurresalts. 

The review of the previous four year's work hitherto 
taken by Uie senior class is done away with, and the 
yearly average, and standing for the previous years in 
the ooorse, now constitute' the basis for determining the 
Ibal rank and honors in the graduating class. 

The graduating class consists of twenty- two members, 
—fourteen girls and eight boys. Commencement exer- 
dses take place in Chatterton s Opera House in the fore- 
noon of June 6. The girls, as is so often the case here 
tad elsewhere, carry off both honors. Two of the class 
iieooloied. 

It appears. Judging from several cases, that, if a 
teacher (male) be aosent on account of sickness for four 
veeka, he is allowed half pay for the time ; in all cases 
where absence exceeds that time, full pay is forfeited. 
If absent for a short time he loses nothing from his 
nlaiy. Women are docked for any absence, be it long 
or abort. 

Hie snpplementaiy reading matter is furnished by the 
(fiffievent book stores, as follows: At Harts*, Abbotts Life 
of Franklin, Columbus, and Washington, 60 cents each; 
at Simmon's, Robinson Crusoe, 80 cents, Scribner*s Geo* 
graphical R^'ader, 60 cents, and Goodrich's Child's His- 
toiy of the United States, 35 cents; at Brown's Around 
the World, — paper covers 20 cents, stiff covers, 50 cents, 
iiie of Lincoln, 60 cents. 



CAIRO. 



We hear no talk of an institute in this county, and 
fiuBk there will be none. 

Mr. Woodward, Superintendent of the Mound City 
■chool, is conducting a summer training Rchool for the 
teachers of Palaski and surrounding counties. 

Ib addition to his other work. Prof. Armitage has 
heni filling the place of Mrs. Taylor, who resigned 
thii tenn. The board was unable to obtain a suitable 
for that position in time to commence the spring 



At a recent election, Captain McEnight and Mr. H. H. 
Gndee were elected members of the Board of Educa- 
twB. The former is an old teacher and college graduate, 
aad is now superintendent of a branch of the Mississippi 
itrer Lmprovement. The latter is among the best citi- 
aeaa of the place. These, with the old members, give 
Guio a Board of Education that it may well be proud of. 



The schools close here on the 30th of this month. Ttie 
year's work has been marked with no unpleasant or dis- 
agreeable occurrences. All has gone on smoothly and 
agreeably. The superintendent has been strict and 
thorough in his work, and endeavored to have the 
teachers so in theirs; in this endeavor he has had the en- 
tire support of the teachers. It is expected that there 
will he but few changes in the corps of teachers next year. 

There has been a great falling off in thQ attendance in 
all the higher grades, caused mainly by the pupils leav- 
ing school to commence work for the spring and sum- 
mer. They return in the fall, wishing to take their 
places in their class, claiming to have studied in the 
summer. They have crammea enough into their heads^ 
perhaps, to stand an examination, and are admitted to 
their former position. This has heretofore worked a 
great evil in the grading of the schools. However, the 
supeiintendent does away with that method of work bv 
rulinff that no examinations are to be held in the falT^ 
and those wishinf to stand examinations for their place 
in the class must oe present and pass the test examina- 
tion for certificates with the rest of the class at the close 
of the spnng term. r. . 

KANKASEB. 

Commencement will occur Thursday evening, June 12. 

Two or three of our teachers expect to attend the Na- 
tional Association. 

The teachers are pleased with the new dress of Thr 
Journal, as well as with its many interesting articles. 

The High School has been having one session a day 
since May 12. The pupils are busy collecting their 
zoological and botanical specimens. 

The County Normal Drill will be opened July 21. 
Mrs. Dye has engaged Leslie Lewis of Byde Park, and 
F. N. Tracy and Mrs. F. N. Tracy as instructors. • 

The attendance in the public schools of the city is 
large. In three of the pnmary grades it has become 
necessary to have half day sessions in order to accommo- 
date all the pupils. 

The Countv Superintendent, Mrs. Dye, is supplying* 
the place of Miss Coman, one of the assistants m ti^e 
High School, who was obliged to stop teaching, on ac- 
count of poor health. 

At the last meeting of the Board the entire present 
corps of teachers were re<Slected, with the exception of 
the Superintendent, who had been reappointed at a pre- 
vious meetincr. There will be some new teachers elected 
hereafter to fill the places in the new ward building. 

The County Association met at St. Anne on May 17. 
The meeting was a very interesting one. The old but 
ever-important subject, " How to Teach Reading," was 
discusfied in a profitable manner by Miss Talmage, as 
was also a method of '* Teaching Mental Arithmetic" by 
Miss Perry, and " Mispronunciation" by Henry Mather. 
The above, in addition to a postponed paper by Mr. Mar- 
tin, constituted the exercises of the aitemoon. Rev. 
Af r. Chimiquy, met the teachers at the depot, and in- 
formed them that he had provided a free dmner for all. 

F. N. T. 



NORTHERN ILLINOIS TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. 

The N. I. T. A. held its April meeting at Dixon, April 
26. Although the number in attendance was small, 
much interest was manifested. Prof. H. L. Boltwood 
gave a scholarly lecture Friday evening, on ** Ima^na- 
tion as a Factor in Education." Supt. Leslie Lewis, of 
Hyde Park, gave a paper on '* Written Examinations," 
producing, as it seemed to us, unanswerable arguments 
in its favor. Supt. C. C. Snyder, of Freeport. gave a 
paper on ** What is Our Aim?'' A warm discussion 
lollowed, in which the paper was heartily approved. A 
motion was adopted by the Association requesting its 
publication in the Freeport papers. The September 
meeting will be held in Aurora. 
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ADDITIONAL LIST OF SUM MSB INSTITUTES. 

Adams, Clayton; July 14. and continuing four weeks. 
Conducted b^ John Jimison^ assisted by H. M. 
Anderson, W. S. Gray, and Nothers. John Jimison, 
Co. Supt. 

Brureau. Princeton; June 23, and continuing three 
weeks. Conducted by Jacob Miller, assisted by 
Prof. J. N. WilRinson, Prof. Reeder, Miss Julia E. 
Kennedy,^ and £. Saidee Hughes. Jacob Miller, 
Co. Supt.' 

Clay, Louisville or Flora; July 14, and continuing six 
weeks. Conducted by C. W. Mills, assisted by rrof. 
John H. Tear, W. J. B^an, and Prof. McCormick 
and daughter. C. W. MilU, Co. Supt. 

■ 

Clinton, Carlyle; July 7, and continuing two weeks. 
Conducted by Prof. D. B. Parkinson, assisted by J. 
H. Lougden. G. A. Beattie, Co.'Supl. 

Crawford, Robinson; July 21, and continuing six weeks. 
Conducted by L E. Murray^ assisted by W. H. War- 
vel. Henry 0. Hiser, Co. Supt. 

Douglas, Areola; July 7, and continuing six weeks. 
Conducted by J. R. Burres, by Prof. T. C. Clendenen, 
T. H. Haney, Miss Lottie E. Jones, and Miss Nora 
A. Smith. J. R. Burres, Co. Supt. , 

Hardin, Elizabethtown ; August 18, and continuing two 
weeks. Conducted by Pbof. J. H. Brownlee, assisted 
by others. J. H. Jenkins, .Co. Supt. 

Henderson, Biggs ville; July 28, and continuing two 
weeks. Conducted by C. F. Kimball, assisted by 
Mips Mary Hartman. Elizabeth A. Catneron, Co. 
Supt. 

Jo Daviess, Warren; August 11, and continuing two 
- weeks. Conducted by R. L. Barton,, assisted by 
Henry L. Boltwood and Flora Pennell. Robert 
* Brand, Co. Supt. 

Kankakee, Kankakee; July 21, and continuing two 
weeks. Conducted by Mrs. L. W. Dye, assisted by 
Prof. Tracy, Prof. Leslie Lewis, and Mrs. Tracy. 
L. W. Dye, Co. Supt. 

Monroe, Columbia; Juiy 14, and continuing two weeks 
Conducted by Chas. J. Parker, assisted by others. 
W. H. Hilyard, Co. Supt. 

Mont^mery, Hillsboro; beginning August 1, and con- 
tmuing three or four weeks. Conducted by Jesse C. 
Barrett, assisted by others. Jesse C. Barrett, Co. 
Supt. 

Peoria. Brimdeld; July 7, and continuing three weejcs. 
..^ Conducted by Mary E. Emery. asRisted by N. C. 

DouBfherty, Geo. Knepper, H. N Halleck, and C. R. 

Vandervort. Mary W . Emery, Co. Supt. 

Pike, Pittsfield; Julv 7, and continuing six weeks. Con- 
ducted by J.. L. Hartwell, and C. I. Parker. R. 
M. Hitch, Co. Supt. 

Pulai^ki, Mound City; June 27, and continuing one week. 
It will be conducted by G. H. Woodard, assisted by 
Co. Supt. Mrs. H. M. Smith. Co. Supt. 

Putnam. Hennepin; August 14. and continuing one 
.^ week. Conducted by Prof. H. L. Boltwood, assisted 
by local help. J. H. Seaton, Co. Supt. 

Randolph, Sparta; August 4, and continuing four weeks. 
Conducted by Prof. J. S. Stevenson, Principal of 
Clay school, St. Louis, assisted by others. S. B. 
Hood, Co. Supt. 

Schuyler, Rushville; July 14. and* continuing five or six 
week. Conducted by Nathan T. Veatch, assisted 
by Henry H.. Foley. Henry H. Foley, Co. Supt. 

Whiteside, Morrison; July 21. and continuing three or 
four weeks. Conducted by B. F. Hendricks, assisted 
by A. Bayliss, H. B. Scott, and others. B. F. Hen- 
dricks, Co. Supt. 



Woodford, Metamora (probably); July 7, and continQing 
two or three weeks. Conducted by James Kirk, 
assisted by several good educators. James Kirk, 
Co. Supt. 

COOK COUNTY. 

Henry Raab, State Superintendent of Illinois, delivered 
a lecture before the Teachers* Institute of Cook County 
upon ''Primary Work'*, April 12til, from which weqaoto 
the following: 

yThey lay deep foundations, who wish to build sfcronir. 
Primary teachers, like masons, should place each stone 
accuratelv, and each should be carefully cemented. A 
successful educator declared he would rather be the best 
Primary teacher than the President of the highest Uni- 
versity. Correct methods must be adopted. The term 
method is abused, every little contrivance being so de- 
nominated. Correct methods are correct ways to an end 
and should be mastered to save time, as time should 
never be lost, and work should be done as a pleasore, 
and not as a disagreeable task. Correct methods are 
truths; incorrect metJiods never lead to morality. We 
desire results; some may say no matter how obtained; 
but such might as well expect to graft a hickory tree 
on a plum tree and expect fruit. There are no oorreci 
results without correct methods. Methods are of two 
kinds,— the pouring in and the drawing out process. The 
first is like pouring into a gallon jug ; unfortunately it 
can also be i)oured out of the jug. The drawing oni 
process organizes, mixes in, and is a source of strength. 
For instance, when teaching music, it may be stated 
there are three elements, — rhythm, dynamics, and melo- 
dics,-and each may be defined as well as other points, bat 
by such talking the pupil cannot be expected to learn 
music. A drawing-out teacher desires tones, and when 
the pupils have learned to sing the knowledge is solidi- 
fied by learning the above-mentioned parts. Geography 
is not properly taught by mentioniniar the five continents, 
but by drawing attention to surrounding locations, ^rada- 
ally the County in which the pupil resides, the State, and 
in time the various countries and their relations to each 
other. Some attempt to teach arithmetic by defining it, 
and telling what simple and concrete numbers are, instead 
of forming the definitions and rules after the system has 
been developed. Analysis pulls apart; synthesis pots 
together parts to make the whole. It is best to take 
them together as the analytic- synthetic system. 

* 'Language and numbers are the first requirements, 
and a skillful instructor teaches language with numbers. 
At first children are not able to use text-books. Thers 
are many text- books that are excellent in their logical 
connection and make-up; but what connection have the 
names a. b. c. to the sounds of those letters? C-a-t, ~ 
absurd combination ! This is equally true in **do||^**. 
Si>ch a method is immoral, because of absurd, antral 
associations." 

Mr. Raab said he first taught as an a^^sistant in i 
mixed school, composed of pupils six, ten and fifteei 
years old. The school room was very large, but tfa^ 
recitation room in which he taught was six feet by ten 
with four bare walls, one window, no stove. — altbougr] 
it was winter — , no blackboard, no seat for the teacher 
and no chart. What to do with the younger pupils pus 
zled his ingenuity and he sought the advice of the Prin 
cipal, who required theLiila^R to appear each armed ^eitl 
an archaeological cabinet — Webster's Spelling Book. I] 
it are four columns of the alphabet. They were told t 
begin by placing a finger on the first letter. The alpha 
bet was repeat^ three times, the' pupils placing tt&ei 
fingers promiscuously, as they proceeded, — as on '*il'' c 
*'x \ when they were saying ** j"; they were then tol 
to go to their seat and study the lesson. 

The phonic word system should be used, and in. th 
following manner: 

1. Presentation of objects and examination of same. 

2. Conversation about these objects; object lesson . 

3. Careful pronunciation of the wordis representin 
these objects. 

4. Analysis of these words into their component e& 
ments. 
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5. Combination of soands into words. 

i. Presentation of the word as a whole in script. 

7. Reprodaction of the word by the pupils. 

8. Writingr the word by dictation. 

9. Reading the word. 

10 Formation of new words out of the elements 
ievned. Suitable objects are:— Ear, oak, arm, meal, 
«w, ioe, kite, rope, mouse, nest, oil, milk, egg, cow, 
ihoe. babe, door, facet, hook, veil, water. 

'*For a while object lessons were the rage,— a panacea 
for ereiything during five or six years. Books of ques- 
tions were prepared for conducting the lessons, until 
ebfldren were tortured by them. When, however, con- 
fsnations are conducted in a skilful manner, as a mother 
with her children, such lessons become a decided element 
of progress. For instance, * with what do you hear ?' What 
do you say first in speaking 'ear*? Repeat *e-r' until 
troy sound is recognized and becomes a source of 
itroDgth, which they can carry home thoroughly learned. 
When properly trained children will analyze any word 
ipootaneoosly. Teach them also to distinguish between 
fovrels and consonants. There can be no pleasant school 
without nnging; and they can be taught tnat all the let- 
ten they can sing are vowels; those they cannot sing 
«B consonants. 

"Declamation of suitable poems should be taught, and 
gesticnlating: also puzzles. Tell stories and have the 
diildren re- relate. Stories from the Old Testament are 
esoellent. Drawing should be taught from the very 
ifaurt As an instimce of the child*s aptitude, note at 
how early an age it will draw, if living near a railroad 
tack, such a complicated thing as a car. 

**LBise slates, eight by fourteen inches, at least, are 
ht preferable to the small ones, four bv six. so frequently 
bought. Long and sharp slate pencils should always be 
used, and strict attention shoula be paid to the position 
and manner of holding them. They can be sharpened 
l»f children who can be divided into a certain number of 
eqoads, and be held responsible for their quota of pencils; 
toe more children are required to do in such respects, the 
more interest thfy will take in the school. The pencils 
■id other utensils kept by the teacher should be furnished 
bf the School Board. 

'it is well to have a slate drawn or painted with white 
ptinton the black-board. From the left hand upper 
fioner cf the slate to the left hand lower comer have a 
ftraight line drawn; then from right hand upper corner, 
fitm upper middle to lower middle, from diagonal com- 
«•; also vertical lines the width of the thumb apart, 
tfaus teaching spacing; then horizontal lines five-fourths 
of an inch apart, as the proportion of letters is as one to 
ive. As a preparation for writing let saw teeth be 
dfiwn between these lines; then the picture of an egg, 
lad haog it by a string; also, represent the regular coil- 
JBgs ol a rope; in this manner the little ones will obtain 
ideA8 of form. Draw the picture of a hat — talk about 
A, analyze the sounds, and write the word ; have the 
popils form the word in the air, and afterwards on their 
ditps. Whatever the child does must he seen by the 
ieaeher; only the best toork of the teacher is just good 
t»ugh for the children. The children will grasp and 
md easily, and also write from dictation such words as 
top, tot, pot, hat gun, nest, fish, lamp, ^at, kit, cat, box, 
W. dot, wing. chin, moth, base. 

"The nnit of language is not the word but the sen- 
taoce. Capitals must be used immediately — one after 
nolher as it becomes necessary, an, 'A man has a fish* — 
lie words; what kind of an *A*? Why? Write it. 
Up to this time only short vowels are learned. Now 
the difference between long and short a, as in hat 
hate; place e at the end of hat and teach the force of 
e. Thus far script has been used. Now print words 
ad sentenoee on the board, and print a lesson from the 
Issk on the board, with as many fines as in the book. Pu- 
aiiiboald not read in the book until they can read fiuent- 
%,iDd then they should be taught to study their lessons.** 

Ir. Raab ended by saying that he could conceive no 

pleasure than that which comes to the teacher, 

that there is nothing grander on earth than his 



Ofpicb Supt. Public Instruction, 
Springfibld, 111., May 15, 1884. 
To all concerned: 

A Convention of Institute Workers, as heretofore an- 
nounced, will be held at the Normal University, at 
Normal, beginning Tuesday, June 24th, at 9 o'clock a. 
M., and continuing two or three days. 

The principal purpose of this gathering is to unify 
the work of the Institutes by discussing the general 
plan, enlarging upon circular 15, (Syllabus of Institute 
work), and presenting model exercises in the branches 
of instruction. 

To this Convention I take the pleasure of inviting, not 
only the Institute workers, but uso the County Superin- 
tendents, whose counsel and advice will be of much 
value 

President E. C. Hewett and Prof. J. W. Cook will 
answer inquiries concerning board at Normal. 

Very truly yours, 

Hbnrt Raab, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 



PUBLISHERS* NOTES. 



PliYS 



DIalofUM, Tablea^^x, Speakers, etc., for 

School. Club, and Parlor. Best out. Catik 

I locue free. T. 8. Dxhibom, Chicago, 111. 



Teachers, parents, and all who are interested in the 
Science of Pnysiology. should not fail to read with care 
the card of the Chart of Life Co., in the Advertiser. 

H B. Bryant's Chicago 'Business College has helped 
hundreds of young men and women to make a success- 
ful start in life. Other hundreds are now preparing 
themselves, and will be wanted when ready. 

"Our School' ' series of report cards and exposition 
chart. The best and cheapest arrangement out for sys- 
tematic reports. Teachers wishing samples and prices 
will address W. W. Knowlbs, Sterling, lU. 

American Progress, N. Y. — The firm footing upon 
which assessment insurance stands to-day in this coun- 
try is largely due to the energy and ability displayed in 
the management of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Asso- 
ciation, and the resulting solidity and vigor which it 
exhibits. 

The attention of our readers is called to the adver- 
tisement of the "Teachers' Insurance and Aid Associa- 
tion,** in this number of the Journal. The practica- 
bility and safety of the plan commends itself to all 
practical thinkers. It is insurance at actual cost, being 
from one-third to one-h&lf less than offered by the ola 
line companies. 

How many of our readers are aware of the fact that 
A. U. Andrews & Co. are the largest manufacturers in 
the world of school furniture? Hive you noticed their 
'"ad." on p IX? Have you tried their Dustlens Erasers? 
Have you Been their Lunar Tellurian Globe? Are you 
going to have new desks this year? Yes? Well, then, 
you must see the Triumph, with folding lid. 

TEACHERS WANTED. 

We have seventy vacancies for which we have no 
teachers. Every grade. Salaries from $600 to $1,500. 
If you wiuh better place or higher salary, write at 
once. 

Teachers' Co- Operative Association. 

88 Madison St., Chicago. 111. 
A few live State agents wanted; $10 paid for informa- 
tion of vacancies. 

J. B. Ryan deserves the thanks of the teachers for his 
excellent compilation, notice of which will be found in 
our advertising columns. He has also prepared a daily 
report card for all of the branches usually tauvht in 
the common schools, with a blank for each day's deport- 
ment, and a short and concise schedule from which un- 
necessary directions are excluded, as well as all school 
book advertisements. 
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The Brock way Teachers* Agency advertised in oar 
columns refers to Supt. Howland, of Chicago, Prof. 
Phelps, Winona, Minn., Adj. Gen. Elliot, Springfield, 
and others. This agency furnishes a very convenient 
means of communication between teachers and em- 
ployers. 

H. H. Hill & Co. advertise, in this issue, their device 
for teaching the extraction of the Square and Cube Root. 
There is no reason why the old roundabout methods 
should be followed, when something simpler, and that 
appeals to the eye, is within easy reach. Read the ad- 
vertisement fin page VIII of the Advertiser. 

ITALIAN BEES. 

I keep for sale, constantly, pure Italians, at $8 per 
colony. If five or more colonies are ordered at one time* 
the price will be $7.50 each. I have a few colonies of 
hybrids at $6 each. I also offer colonies with imported 
queens at $13. 

Bees by the pound, from May 1 to 20. $1.50; from 
May 20 to June 10, $1.25; after that $1. Queens, hives, 
smokers, sections, foundations, etc., at reasonable prices. 

E. A. Gastman, Decatur, 111. 

Teachers of geography are sure to find many questions 
with short answers a useful and amusing exercise. The 
Oeooraphical Hand- Book gives to the teacher one 
thousand Jive hundred questions^ already prepared, with 
answers,— 300 on United States, 250 on Europe, 150 on 
mathematical geography, and other subjects in pro- 
|>ortion. It would interest you to see how many ques- 
tions out of 50 or 100 your class would answer. Try the 
questions. They will give your class a lively review, 
and cost you only 35 cents. For sale by J. A. Wood- 
bum, Bloomington, Indiana. See adyertisement. 

something for nothing. 

We have in our office a beautiful roller map of the 
United States and Canada, size 46x56 inches, ^o^ph- 
ically correct, and showing, in colors, the divisions of 
standard time— just such a map as usually sells for 
about $2. The map is published by the Chicago & Alton 
Railroad, and they propose to send one, all charges pre- 
paid, to any principal, or teacher of any department of 
anv educational institution, lor use in their classes, who 
will send a written request for it — until the large edition 
is exhausted. First come, first served. We have always 
considered the Chicago & Alton a liberal corporation, 
but this offer smacks strongly of philanthropny. We 
trust that our readers will be as generous in their requests 
as the C. & A. is in their offer. Send to 

James Charlton, 
Gen. Pass, and Ticket Agt. 210 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

To enable one to form an adequate idea of the enor- 
mity of the business carried on by the Acme Stationery 
and Paper Co. we mention the figures of a large order 
for three hundred thousand tablets upon which they are 
now at work. The ''mammothness** of this order cannot 
be realized from a passing glance, and it has therefore 
been reduced to such figures as to clearly express its 
size, and show the immense amount of labor and ma- 
terial involved. In these 300,000 tablets are contained 
no less than 18.600,000 sheets of paper, which, if placed 
in a row, one sheet after another, would extend over a 
distance of 9,300,000 feet, or 3,100,000 yards. These 
figures, still further computed, give the astonishing re- 
sult of 1,761}^ miles. Again, if each sheet were placed 
one on top another, the pile thus formed would reach 
upward no less than 6,250 feet, a trifle less than a mile 
and a quarter. 

Our readers will be glad to learn that Col. Parker will 
hold a summer institute in the normal school building, in 
Normalville, Cook county, beginning July 21, and con- 
tinuing three weeks. Col. Parker will be assisted by 
Mrs. Parker, W. W. Speer, A. E. Frye, Miss Bettie 
Harrison, Miss Lelia E. Patridge, and Miss Mary A. 
Speer. There will also be a school of languages, em- 
bracing the German, French and Spanish, in charge of 
Dr. C. W. Krackwizer, Univeraity Leipzig, and fimst 
Huxman, of Hanover (Germany) Normal School. Free 



lectures will be delivered by Col. Parker, Mrs. Parker, 
and Miss Patridge. 

The editor of The Journal desires to say that there 
has never been so good an opportunity before for summer 
instruction in Illinois. The Cook county normal school 
and its distinguished principal and teachers have attrac- 
ted much attention. The opportunity is now offered to 
see what they are doing. For rates, etc., address CoL 
F. W. Parker, Normalville, Cook county, III. 

I am in receipt of the * Teacher's Examiner,'* and beg 
leave to say tnat it should be in the hands of every 
teacher. The time saved alone in which a teacher or 
student would lose in wearily pondering over voluminous 
text- books, will amply pay the trifling cost of the work.— 
W. E. HoTEB, Principal of Normal School, Millersburyj 
Ohio, 

The price of the above is $1.50. It will be furnished 
with The Joornal for 92.00, or as a premium for two 
subscribers at f 1.50 each. 

Sheldon & Co. call attention to their new text-books, 
some of which are very important and well worthy the 
attention of all educators. First, they present a most 
beautiful edition of Shaw's New English and AmericoM 
Literature, thoroughly revised and brought down to date 
by J. T. Backus, president of Packer Institute. Brooklyn. 
Professor Backus has given about two years of work to 
the revision of this important book. The American 
Literature has been entirely re- written, and the English 
Literature brought down to date. Second, Sheldon's 
Graded Examples in Arithmetic, in two books, covering 
the wants of all grades, from the lowest to the highest, 
and fumishinflr about nine thousand carefully f>repared 
examples on all subjects. The low price at which th^ 
are furnished will make them a desirable addition to aU 
school lists. Third, a new edition of President J. D. 
Hiirs Elements of Rhetoric and Composition, This book 
has met with great success, and a new and improved 
edition is now brought out. Dr. Hill's Elements of Logic 
(which is Jevons' First Lessons in LogiCy revised and 
recast) has also had a great success. Fourth, they have 
nearly ready Prof. Avery's First Principles of Natural 
Philosophy. This book is intended for use in grades 
lower than his Elements of Natural Philosophy. This 
series is now complete, and embraces the two Philoso* 
phies and the Elements of Chemistry, and Complete 
Chemistry (which embraces organic chemistry). 

Sheldon & O). call especial attention to their binding, 
on which they have a patent. It is a very simple device, 
but h6ld8 the books together so securely that they will 
stand almost any amount of ill-nsage It consists of a 
simple strip of metal on each side of the book (under 
the cover), and through which rivets are pressed and 
headed. They claim that a book thus bound will oot- 
wear two or three books with ordinary binding. This 
binding is used now on their new leaders, Spellers, 
Grammars, and Geographies. 

For the benefit of those desiring to emigrate to Da- 
kota and other localities in the northwest and far west, 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul Railway Company 
has published an illustrated pamphlet full of common 
sense facts and valuable information and statistics, which- 
will be sent free of charge, by addressing A. Y. H.] 
Carpenter, General Passenger Agent, Milwaukee,, 
Wisconsin. 

LOCAL NOTES. 

Send to us for Dr. Hewett's *Tedagopr,'' Prof. Ckwk'i 
''Methods oi Arithmetic," Mrs. Haynie's "Grammar,? 
Metcalf and DeGarmo's "Dictionary Work," or an| 
book you wish, and in any quantity. Prices low. TiJ 
us. Normal Book and News Co., Normal, I1L 



Maxwell & Co. have removed to Chicago, but they 1 
their old store behind them, and R. Q. Rogers ^ 0).i 
their successors, can fill any order for goods in their lin 
If you want a book that jour dealers can't supply, wri 
Rogers & Co., and get it by an early mail. Studen' 
drop in and see the opportunity^ for bargains. No 
Side Court-House Square, Bloommgton. 
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DSGOBATION DAY. 



BT C. 



Strew o*er these gnaaj mounds the snowy blossoms; 

The gTODnd is hallowed where our heroes lie. 
Hinirl^ the miserere and the glad thanksgiving, 

Hie paean and the sigh. 

Above their silent tents the starry banner 
Swings idly in the gentle breath of spring. 

Among the leafy arches of their last encampment 
The happy warblers sing. 

The noisy voices of heroic bugles 

And rattle of the load reveille cease. 
Ihroogh the sweet stillness of the happy morning 

Is heard the song of peace. 

It is enough. Oar hearts are overflowing. 

With thankfnl tears we garland every grave, 
And with uplifted hand we vow to cherish 

The land they died to save. 



FXDAOOOICAL DI8CU88I0HS, A VD THE CON- 

SITIOHS ITNSER WHICH THET 

MAT BECOME USEFUL. 



BY JOHANN FRIBDKICH HERBABT. 



Inadsled by Chma. I>eQ«rmo, J«n*, Oemuuij. 

I. 

It is the rale that every one who is ques- 
tioned as to his opinion will have an opinion. 
Even if he has not, he will at once form one. 
Since many find opportunity to speak of things 
which do not relate even to Greek, Arabic, or 
Integral Oalcnlns, so many are moved to pre- 
tent some one-sided conception of a subject, 
tod to adorn it with words. In a debate each 
<Kie geoerally seeks to make his own asser- 
ft ficms hold good, not so much to convince 
I others as to make certain the grounds of his 
Lotb presentation; he seeks for more appar- 
pflft grounds on which to rest his argu- 
BQit. With many the predilection grows for 



what has thus been found. These evils in- 
crease as the object of discussion becomes 
more difficult of determination and the num- 
ber of apparently correct determinations be- 
comes greater. Pedagogics finds itself in such 
a predicament. 

Every one has seen and experienced some- 
thing of education, even if no more than in 
his own school life. Every one has from 
society, from history, from his own necessary 
observations, from the aphorisms such as 
every elegant publication abounds in, derived 
some sort of notions concerning the destinies 
and capabilities of men. These opinions are 
in the closest union with his feelings, and his 
manner of thinking and acting. In his peda- 
gogical opinions, he represents himself, and 
with them he apologizes for what he himself 
has become. Everybody judges whatever has 
been written about' pedagogy according to his 
own feelings. The insecurity of emotional 
judgments, however, is well known. 

What then results when pedagogics is the 
topic of the day, and many are invited to 
join in the discussion? 

1. A multitude of voices is raised at once, 
all with self-sufficiency, few with inclination 
to hear. 

2. Others listen, but are entirely ready with 
their own judgments, having dulled them- 
selves for any thorough investigation. 

3. Each has determined his practice by his 
own ability, and has followed his own notions 
as far as he could. In the result are mixed 
up a multitude of accessory circumstances 
which falsify the presumptive instruction ob- 
tained from his experience. In a still greater 
degree is the result falsified by the mixing in 
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of sophisms and and one-sided apprehensions 
of experience. 

4. Finally, the whole matter appears to be 
a question for decision by majority vote. 

This natural course of things, in the case of 
pedagogy, finds an illustration in the fate of 
philosophy, indeed, of science in general. 
The more philosophy is babbled over in pub- 
lic, the deeper is study sunk. That so many 
less than formerly now study, finds its ground 
in a certain propagating superficiality which 
originates in sham culture. The true growth 
of science proceeds in only a few minds. If 
pedagogiqs is such a science, which to become 
useful must be imparted, in the same manner 
is a host of warring opinions which precede 
it and usurp its place dangerous. In demo- 
cracy and in revolution there is much ques- 
tioning as to political opinions, whereupon 
dogmatism and imagination take the place of 
healthy reflection. Although in politics some- 
thing of dogmatism may, perhaps, be passed 
over, there is no room for it in science or 
pedagogics. 



n. 



can 



peda- 



XJnder what conditions, then, 
gogical discussion prove useful ? 

1. Principles must be conceded by all, which 
will serve as ground-work for testing and for 
development. 

a. Principles concerning the ends of edu- 
cation and instruction, and the object of the 
establishment of schools. These rest on 
deeper principles as to the worth of man and 
the calling of the citizen. For instance, he 
who believes that schools are founded so that 
future officers of various sorts may have their 
appropriate share of places can never agree 
with one who believes that only educated men 
should put their stamp upon the schools. 

h. Principles concerning the capabilities of 
man for education. He, for example, who 
believes the climate of the north can bear no 
Greek and Roman culture; or the reverse, 
that what the heroes and wise men of Greece 
lacked in pedagogical expedients are useless, 
can not, with such views, have much in com- 
mon with one who finds the main features of 
man's capability for education to lie in the 
nature of man himself, — who holds that the 
is something cooperative, whereby 
jy of one finds reparation in an- 




other, and whereby one must seek to arrange 
everything according to the most advanta- 
geous circumstances. (Niemeyer's objection to 
etymology: Homer and Sophocles got along 
very well without it.) 

2. Nobody must seek to speak who has not 
had pedagogical experience. 

a. This experience must have been in con- 
nection with diflerent ages and dispositions 
throughout the whole school course, for no 
one age shows the characteristics of any 
other. 

h. The experience must relate to individuals 
with a sufficiently long and close observation; 
otherwise the inner life will not be seen. In 
schools, where the teacher can see but little 
of individuals, all appear much less capable 
than they really are, for only that small quan- 
tity of capability appears which answers to 
the brief contact which the teacher can have 
with single pupils. The teacher must be a 
very expert observer, or the strong reciprocal 
influence among schoolmates will entirely 
escape him. In general, the teacher is in- 
clined to observe his class as the historian 
views a nation, i. ^., in the mass, from which 
one can get but a general impression. This 
general impression falsifies the true notion of 
anv individual. 

c. The expression of the individual exper- 
ience must not accustom one to regard all pu- 
pils as exactly like those he has seen, to think 
that the results of all methods are like those 
which have followed from the method he has 
used, but the single result must be observed 
in connection with contiguous possibilities. 
One must consider what his experience would 
have been had this and that circumstance been 
changed. Otherwise experiences will never 
agree. The boast of one as to what his ex- 
perience has been will not in the least refate 
another who has also had experience. 

3. There must not be so many disputants 
that each can npt sufficiently define bis 
position and the reasons therefor. When the 
number ot speakers is so great that each must 
either hurry or say but little, so that the others 
may have a chance to speak, misunderstand- 
ings arise out ^^ ^^ partial expression ot 
^^^^ as does vexation from false interpre- 
^a.tvoi\a which ^^^ ^^^ ^^ corrected for wmt of 
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4. The maxim of polite society, that no 
subject shall be exhausted, must not rule ; but 
the earnestness of far-reaching reflection must 
measure the importance of the matter under 
discussion. 



[Note. — ^The foregoing^ is from Rerbart's Paedagog- 
i*the SchH/ten, edited by Dr. Otto Willman, Leipsic, 



1880. These writings are in two volumes, comprising 
over 1,300 pp. The pedagogical works of Herbart lie at 
the foundation of the present ruling pedagogy of Ger- 
many. They may be obtained for eight marks from 
Th. Stauffer, No. 18 Universitaets strasse, Leipsic, Grer- 
many, or through American book dealers.] 



THE OBBEES OP INSECTS. 



BT H. GAKACAN. 





A-— roJocoris rapfdttg. 

F. — Head of Lygua lineo^aris. a, compouDd eye; 2), basal article of antenna; c, clyp^us; d, labrum; e, the two man- 
dibles and two maxilla' ; /, 0, /i, and {, flrsi, second, third, and fourth articles of the labium. 

H. — Hemelytra or hemielytra of Lygus lineciaris. a, oorium; 2>, clavus; c, membrane; d, cuneus; e, Inner cell; /, 
outer ceU. 

I. — Hind wing of Lymts lineaiarU. 



ORDER HEMIPTERA. 
(Gr. Hemi — ^half and Pteran — wing.) 

C/iar. Mouth furnished with a labrum, two 
mandibles, two maxillae, aligula, and a jointed 
labinm, together forming a piercing and suck- 
ing rostrum. Four few-veined wings, the an- 
terior thickened at their bases and membran- 
OM distally, or all four .wings membranous 
throughout. Tarsi composed of two or three 
articles. Metamorphosis incomplete — pupa 
aetiTe. 

liefn. The name Hemiptera, in its literal 
^nificance, is applicable only to one of two 
gr^t groups into which the order is divided 
by the structure of the fore wings. The true 
lialf-wiiigs are known to entomologists as 



Heteroptera, and besides having the basal 
part of the fore wings thickened, diflTer from 
other members of the order in that the ros- 
trum arises from the anterior inferior surface 
of the head, and in their depressed bodies and 
longer antennse. All other Hemiptera are 
called Homoptera, and in them the anterior 
wings are as uniformly membranous as are 
the wings of Hymenoptera. They agree 
among themselves and differ from the Hete- 
roptera, also in the insertion of the rostrum, 
on the posterior inferior surface of the head, 
in their convex bodies, and their small, bris- 
tle-like antennse. In most Hemiptera the 
mouth parts are elongate and the sfyliform 
mandibles, maxillee and ligula are included in 
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a groove on the surface of the large, jointed 
labium. The rostrum is entirely lacking in 
male bark-lice, and members of the group 
ThripidsB, Pediculina, and Mallophaga have 
biting mouth parts. The members of these 
three families also differ from the others 
in having labial and maxillary palpi.. Com- 
pound eyes are generally present, but are 
lacking in the' Pediculina and Mallophaga. 
Simple eyes may be present or lacking, and 
vary in number from two to three. The 
antennsB are made up of few articles, in the 
commoner forms of from two to ten. There 
is but a single article in the fore tarsus of 
Corixa. Wings are lacking in many members 
of the group. The bark-lice, female plant- 
lice, the Bedbug, Pediculina, and Mallo- 
phaga are familiar examples. The pupae of 
Coccidae are not active ; and these insects may 
therefore be said to have a complete trans- 
formation. 

The larvcB differ from the adults mainly in 
size and in lacking wings. The pupm have 
short wing-pads, but are not otherwise essen- 
tially different from adults. They feed as ac- 
tively at this period as at any other. 

This order does not include as many species 
as do most of the others, containiag, accord- 
ing to Dr. Packard, only about 12,000 species 
recent and fossil. The number of individuals 
is, on the contrary, often very great, and were 
it not for the natural checks upon their 
increase, such species as the chinch bug and 
the Aphides would render the raising of grain 
and other agricultural products very difficult — 
perhaps even impossible. The great fecundity 
of Aphides and their power of agamic repro- 
duction has constantly attracted attention from 
naturalists. From eggs laid by Aphides in 
the fall of the year, only wingless females 
hatch the following spring, and these at once 
begin to reproduce, bringing forth living 
young at the rate of a dozen or more a day. 
These young are also wingless females, and 
so throughout the summer months this agamic 
reproduction is carried on through many gen- 
erations of Aphides, or, if the proper temper- 
ature is supplied artificially, may continue 
indefinitely. Ordinarily in the fall both males 
and females are produced, and from these 
come the eggs which lie over winter and con- 
tinue the species the succeeding summer. In 



his work on British Aphides, Buckton gives 
a simple calculation, which, though not 
claimed to be perfect, will serve to give an 
idea of the great reproductive power of these 
insects. He supposes that Aphides live 
twenty days, and during that time each 
individual produces twenty young, a number 
probably far below the actual limit, for an 
individual has been observed to produce as 
many as twenty-five in a single day. Upon 
these premises he bases the following: 

Aphides. Days. Aphides. 

1 produces in 20 20= A. 

A ** ** 40=20« 400=B. 

B " ** 100=20» 3,200.000=0. 

C " " 200=20^0 10, 240,000,000,000= D. 

D " " 300=20^ » 32,768,000,000,000,000.000= E. 

Again, if 1,000 Aphides wei|irh 1 ^rain, 

and 1 man weicrhs 2,000,000 grains, 
1 man weighs 2,000,000,000 Aphides. 

Through some error, Buckton gives the 
result 1,648,4:00,000. 

Most of the Hemiptera feed upon the juices 
of plants, and are thus to be classed among 
injurious insects. The chinch bug, the leaf 
hoppers, bark-lice, and Aphides are often 
serious pests, from the destruction they work 
on the farmers' crops. Some carnivorous 
species attack man or the domestic animals, 
and are thus also to be classed as injurious. A 
few carnivorous species are known* to attack 
injurious insects. The Armed Soldier-bug of 
the gardens is a good example of the last. 

The flight is, as a rule, not rapid in this 
order. Most of the species are loath to take 
wing, depending for safety from enemies upon 
an oifensive odor exhaled from the secretion 
of certain pores on the body, or in many cases 
by suddenly letting themselves drop to tho 
ground, where they remain concealed til 
danger is past. The genus Alydus contain 
species of active flight. The winged forms o 
plant-lice have a good expanse of wing, bu 
when the air is not in motion their flight is 
laborious. Currents of air occasionally trans- 
port swarms of them to great distances from 
their breeding grounds, the wings merely 
serving to sustain the bodies in the meantime. 
A severe drought often deprives the aquatic 
species of their accustomed element, when 
they also take wing in search of other pools 
and streams, and on summer evenings one 
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may thus collect snch species as Belostoma, 
Notonecta, and Corixa at his lamp. 

The ordinary locomotion performed with 
legs is not rapid. Many species walk, some 
ran, others leap, the latter generally using 
the wings at the same time. The aquatic 
species swim with the aid of the fringed hind 
pair of legs chiefly. Notonecta swims on its 
back. The peculiar aquatic stick-bug, Banor 
tra qtutdTn^dentata creeps very slowly over 
objects in the water, and seems to be incapa- 
ble of other movement Its resemblance to 
a dry twig is so complete as probably to serve 
it quite as effectively in eluding its enemies 
as would a more active locomotion. 

The colors in this group are rather plain. 
Green is perhaps most commonly presented, 
bat jellow, blue, red, white, and black occur 
in various patterns and combinations. The 
colors of the small leaf hoppers are especially 
beautiful. 

For variety of forms, perhaps no family 
of insects surpasses the Membracidse. Thorns, 
scales, and leaves of plants are reproduced in 
the carious developments of their bodies. A 
Sooth American species bears on its thorax 
an upright process, which gives off at its 
extremity a sword-shaped process, which ex- 
tends backwards over the abdomen, and also 
several diverging processes, each bearing a 
round bail at its tip. 

The directions for collecting given in the 
article on Coleoptera will serve for this order 
as well- The hibernating species occur under 
logs, boards, and stones, and may be exposed 
by sifting mold and leaves over a white cloth. 
The MembracideB may be dislodged and 
aecared by beating the branches of trees over 
iQ expanded and inverted umbrella. The 
sweeping net will be found serviceable in 
collecting the small TettigonidsB from grasses 
and other plants. Aquatic species can be 
secured in abundance with a small seine or 
vith a dip-net. 



Experience teaches us more and more, from 
daj to day, that a child will retain in its mem- 
orv only what is incorporated into its life. It 
liD forget what it has seen or leard, but rare- 
^or never what it has accomplished through 
iteown efforts. — Dr. jSo/iawb^ Germany. 



HOW SHALL WE SUBVIVE T 



BY C. 



II. 

Many a teacher, realizing the facts stated in 

the preceding article, feels that he is making no 
gain in intellectual development. So he inter- 
views his friend the clergyman. He is told 
that he must mingle with those of his own 
calibre or with his intellectual superiors. He 
must go into societj and get into the currents 
of thought that flow beyond the doors of his 
school house. When his day's work is done 
he must lock the schoolmaster up in the 
desk and hang the key in a dark corner, and 
let it remain there until he returns the next 
day. 

He must interest himself in the social life 
of his locality ; he must attend the church socia- 
bles, "the husking bees," the donation parties 
— especially — must read the daily papers, good 
magazines, entertaining books — iu brief, must 
get as far as possible from the routine duties 
of his daily work. The lawyer .tells him that 
he knows nothing about practical life and in- 
vites him over to the Squire's to witness a trial 
in a case of assault and battery, and ends with 
the customary formula, "get as far away from 
your regular duties as possible." 

The business man urges him to speculate a 
little — to engage in something practical and 
reiterates the closing advice of the lawyer. 

The literary man advises a course of study 
along some special line, away from the hum- 
drum of teaching ; and so one after another 
prescribes an antidote and all with the same 
idea in mind — forget your life work during the 
hours that you are not obliged to be actively 
engaged in its duties. 

There is something of value in all of these 
suggestion, doubtless, but when he returns to 
his school room and, unlocking his desk, re- 
leases the imprisoned schoolmaster, what 
sort of a creature does he find ? 

If he is thoughtful and honest, he will soon 
conclude that he must do what others do — he 
must find in his chosen calling the opportun- 
ity for intellectual growth. When he has 
made this discovery and has put to himself 
the practical question, how shall I accom- 
plish it ? he has gone far toward the solution 
of the problem. 
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What does he find ? He finds himself sur- 
rounded by a group of little people who have 
been sent to him for one primary purpose. 
And I answer, first, that it is not physical 
training. The school is not a gymnasium. 
Dumb bells, horizontal bars, Indian clubs, 
sand bags, boxing gloves, are not the gifts of 
the . Kindergarten, nor the apparatus of the 
common school. This is not the place to 
make crooked limbs straight, hollow chests 
full, a shuffling gait graceful, the feeble strong, 
nor the sick well. Something may be done 
in several of these particulars, but that is 
not the primary purpose of the school. 

Neither have they been sent there to learn a 
trade by which they may earn a livelihood. 
The school is not a shop. Some incline to 
the idea that it should be, but such persons 
must seek the private manual labor schools 
that have found places in a few of our cities, 
and that for sometime to come will be attended 
chiefiy by the well-to-do, whose' children have 
little need of the ability to shoe ahorse or direct 
a lathe. Yet the school may do something to- 
ward the cultivation of manual dexterity, but 
not for the so-called practical ends that our 
friends of the press are discussing so freely. 
The work bench, the hammer and saw, are in 
the apparatus room of more than one school, 
but they are not there on their own account. 

Nor are they sent to the school for moral 
or religious training. That is the specific 
purpose of the Church and Sunday School. 
Yet neither these nor the dav school can make 
much headway against the home. 

We must look to the family life for that 
species of training, and parents must not at- 
tempt to transfer their obligations to the 
already overburdened teacher. In our glori- 
fication of the work of the schoolmaster we 
have seriously over done the matter. Fathers 
and mothers are the natural guardians of the 
moral and spiritual lives of their offsprings, 
and no other agencies can possibly take their 
places with any considerable degree of effi- 
ciency. The public should understand this 
matter. Yet the school must afford moral 
training, and least of all must it antagonize 
any influence that looks toward the develop- 
ment of pure character and noble living. 

The primary purpose of the school is intel- 
lectual training, systematic, thorough, persist- 



ent, intellectual training. And it is because it 
must be systematic, thorough, and persistent, 
that the school becomes a necessity. K it 
could be accomplished incidentally by a min- 
ute now and then, the home could manage it 
reasonably well in the odd bits of leisure that 
come to the busiest household. The intellec- 
tual man is of very slow growth. Several 
hours a day for a long term of years are 
needed to accomplish anything that is worth 
while, hence this vast organization that we 
call our school system. 

So the great public leads its little people to 
the doors of the school houses and says to 
us, ^'take this child and start him along the 
road to an independent and helpful intellec- 
tual life, and do it without handicapping him 
with physical infirmities." Here, then, is the 
first opportunity for investigation, and if the 
teacher has the faintest realization of the 
perils that surround the tender organs of the 
young as they enter upon their new field of 
activity, he will not need to seek the church 
sociable for a mild form of mental stimula- 
tion. 

The eye, that has not as yet attem])ted the 
examination of minute objects in the steady 
tension of continued looking, but has been 
glancing at striking wholes where floods of light 
poured into them, must now patiently learn 
to separate the black marks upon a white sur- 
face, make them stand up and behave them- 
selves, and carry thought from another mind 
into the mind that sits enthroned behind it. 
Why, a primary teacher might well be a skilled 
oculist. At least she ought to be familiar with 
the anatomy of the organ, the effects of light 
and shade, the kind of type needed for chart 
and reader, the average focal distance, the 
significance of symptoms that indicate short- 
sightedness, or straining, or weariness. Many 
an eye has been permanently disabled by the 
efforts of nature to adjust the lens, when a 
thoughtful teacher would have discovered that 
the natural lens must be aided by an artificial 
one. 

I quote from circular No. 6, 1881, Bureau 
of Ed. (Dr. Calhoun): "As the eye must play 
the role of a mediator between the subjects to 
be learned and the working brain, it is easy 
to understand that in the same proportion 
that work is demanded of the brain does a 
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t&x fall upon the eye ; thus it happens also 
fliat the eye, which like the general body is 
perfecting itself daring those years of school 
life, undergoes, not unfrequenly, powerful 
changes, which we can speak of only as dis- 
t eased conditions, not only not admitting of 
care, but here and there leading to the destruc- 
tion of the organs of sight. Again: *' Statistics 
derived from the examination of the eyes of 
45,000 school children prove beyond a doubt 
that near-sightedness, beginning, perhaps, at 
. nothing in the iirst years of school life, stead- 
ily increases from class to class in the school, 
until, in the highest grades it has actually 
developed itself in as many as 60 or 70 per 
cent of all the pupils." 

The rural school population suffers less than 
the urban, since the buildings are usually 
isolated and fairly lighted, while in the 
(fowded city the contrary is often the case, 
and I am satisfied that the eye glasses that 
are becoming so common among the young 
people of the town are not wholly the result 
' of the development of {esthetic tastes. 

I quote again: "Vision has been carefully 
tested in many thousands of eyes of school 
ehildren in Austria, Germany, Eussia, Swit- 
zerland, and America, with everywhere simi- 
lar results. The statistics show that while in 
ehildren of the common village schools there 
is bat one-fourth per cent of myopia, the 
proportion rises to 21 per cent, in city schools 
of high grade, and to 40 per cent, in some 
universities." 

It would seem as if statements like these 
are fully as suggestive as the testimony in 
the case of assault and battery, to which our 
teacher was invited a few paragraphs back. 

What has been said of the eye suggests a 
sufficient number of topics of study to engross 
Ae spare time of the teacher for years, and 
thev are fields in which there is an abundant 
literatare from the pens of specialists. The 
best scientific thought or the time is here, and 
yet these investigations lie within the area 
jwhich the teacher may call his own, since 
every feet bears directly upon the work in 
hidi he is engaged. 

Take as a farther illustration the effects of 
impare air upon the young organism in which 
khe life ft>rces are working so intensely and 
bet 5o silently. 



Why did not a beneficent creator make 
noxious gases that poison the life visible to 
the eye, so that they might force themselves 
upon the attention and hang like a pillar of 
cloud over the heads of the devoted children ? 
Everywhere the conditions of physical life 
make man his own, deadly foe, and especially 
is the peril exaggerated where children from 
wide areas are gathered into a single room. 
What may they not have brought with them ? 
What pestilential germs may be floating in the 
heated atmosphere? The possibilities are 
sickening. How shall these invisible demons 
of the air be fought, and these young lives be 
saved as much as possible from the mildew 
and blight of disease ? Plenty of room for 
investigation without going outside the limits 
of our calling. And there are the round 
shoulders to be prevented, and the hollow 
chests, and the cramped hand with the pen in 
it, and other evils without number, and yet we 
are only dealing with the conditions that sur- 
round the child while at his work, — with the 
environment and not with the central thought 
of the school. 

As soon as we pass from the physical to the 
intellectual life of the child we are confronted 
with problems of no less diflBculty, certainly. 
We can count the pulse beat, and feel the heart 
throb, and see the rhythmical ebb and flow of 
respiration as the shuttle of that wierd weaver, 
the life principle, interlaces the warp and 
woof of physical being. But we know that 
with all its mystery and beauty, it is only the 
drapery that covers the soul that will live and 
think and act beyond that dim coast line, 
where the waves of time beat with solemn 
stillness. When we come into the presence 
of these invisible forces and see only phenom- 
ena — the rapid play of thought and emo- 
tion, the feeble or sturdy exercise of will, and 
feel that we are to control and direct these 
energies, we may well study to find the key 
to the mystery, the plan of organization, the 
method of action. Science has gone before 
us, has observed, and collected data, has class- 
ified them and deduced its laws and tested 
them to the point of absolute demonstration. 
Its conclusions form the body of that system 
of knowledge that we call mental philosophy, 
or psychology. Certainly the teacher will 
not suffer for' lack of mental occupation 
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until he has mastered at least the rudiments 
of this noble science, the most fascinating ii> 
some respects of all sciences. And when he 
has become familiar with its primer he has 
learned that however far he may pursue his 
investigations in this direction, and there is 
abundant room, he is all the time within the 
boundaries of his calling, and every principle 
acquired, or fact learned, bears not remotely 
but immediately upon his skill in directing the 
mental operations of the child. Some one 
has said — substantially — that a blacksmith 
will make better horse shoe nails if he is fa- 
miliar with the processes of reducing the 
crude ore to the condition in which it comes 
into his shop. Perhaps that is true. Many 
will deny it, however, while there are none, I 
think, who will take issue with me in the 
proposition that other things being equal, he 
can most skillfully and most successfully 
direct the operations of any complicated 
machine who knows most of its struc- 
ture, its method^ of work, what it is made 
for, what it ought to do, and how it ought to 
do it. 

Although it is aside from the main purpose 
of this paper to find fault with the lack of 
ambition, the utter absence of enthusiasm, 
in fact, that characterizes too many who stand 
in school rooms and call themselves teachers, 
I may be permitted to express my earnest 
conviction that it is nothing short of a crime. 
Such persons are at liberty to be as stolid, 
and indifferent, and lazy as they like, as long 
as that condition does not interfere with the 
rights of others. The constitution secures to 
them at least that degree of personal liberty. 
But they have no right to benumb and stupefy 
the bright, enthusiastic, joyous, intellectual 
life of the child. They have no right to 
quench his inquisitiveness with "wait till 
you're older," or suppress the happy play of 
his awakening faculties by a dull, mechanical, 
meaningless routine, simply because they 
can not understand the significance of activi- 
ties whose meaning would be clear to the 
merest tyro in mental science. Out upon 
them! They are an "old man of the sea" 
upon the shoulders of the child, and public 
sentiment ought to get after them with a 
be$om of destruction. 

{Cov eluded ne^t month.) 
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No small part of school troubles arise from 
misunderstandings caused by the teacher, and 
for which the teacher is chiefly responsible. 
Of the hundreds of teachers now about fold- 
ing their tents, many can find, upon reviewing 
the year's work, that some trivial and avoid- 
able incidents have led to prejudices culminat- 
ing in active opposition and positive enmity. 
In tracing causes of dissatisfaction, one usually 
finds that the school did no actual wrong; 
that the management was entitled to the fall 
support of the authorities ; yet there larks 
about the affair an unexpected idea that a 
more judicious line of conduct might have 
averted the unsatisfactory issue. 

Prejudice and enmity are frequently en- 
gendered against teachers and principals, es- 
pecially during the first year of service, for 
slight and sometimes ridiculous causes. One^s 
first year in a district is, for more than one rea- 
son, the critical and precarious one. The earn- 
est and honest teacher, who believes that the 
exact truth should be told, errs in saying to the 
mother of a boy, " he is very dull of compre- 
hension." Suppose he is; it is not likelj 
that the mother will believe it, and it is very 
likely that she will fail to appreciate the zea 
that proclaims the fact. Failure to compre 
hend the relations of parent to child accoanti 
for many a distressed hour of the teacher. 

Writing notes to the home is a fruitfii 
cause of misunderstanding. Only a master o 
the language can write a direct epistle withoa 
the probability of a reader^s appropriating \ 
meaning not intended by the writer. Note 
are often misconstrued, and a little tempee 
caused thereby, when a personal interviei 
would be sure to bring about the desired rf 
suit. It is a cheap and easy thing to sit 2 
one^s desk and send to the home a note < 
complaint; the outcome is much safer an 
usually more effective if a visit be made to tt 
house. 

It is well known that true politeness is t 
the heart ; however much may be there, tl 
exterior should indicate its existence. " Yc 
are a liar!" *'You are a thief!" " ^STc 
are ill-bred !" taken alone are monstroaa ^ 
pressions to pass from teacher to pupil, b 
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thej do pass from those who ordinarily are 
ladies and gentlemen. Sach expressions are 
baried in a mass of colloquial verbiage, and 
not as emphatde as when the child repeats 
them at home, stripped of all modifying cir- 
enmstanoes, and so holds them up in all their, 
oDsightliDess. 

Corporal punishment can never be admin- 
istered satisfactorily to the home until entire 
confideDce in the teacher obtains with the 
parents. It is my belief that usually either 
the&ther or the mother in every home never 
folly forgives the person who strikes with 
blows any member of the family. I know 
die school is urged to whip, and the assur- 
ance is given that the home will approve, and 
it does approve, and so duty is accomplished; 
nevertheless, behind all outward show of ap- 
proval, the shadow of bitterness toward the 
rtipper lies in the home. Whipping is 
necessary ; it must be done ; sometimes by the 
teacher, and always to his detriment. 

A compromising and conciliatory policy 
need never mean sacrifice of principle or dig- 
nity. One may be sensible of deep convic- 
tions, and yet not proclaim such convictions 
npou unnecessary occasions. No power com- 
petent to direct successfully the district 
Khools can lie in a purely negative character ; 
bst the evidences of a positive character are 
not necessarily offensive- It has often been 
said of one of our old Illinois school masters, 
who always made students, but who " migra- 
ted" yearly, until he left the profession, 
that *^ he would cross a block and turn a cor- 
n^ for the purpose of treading on a man's 
to«." 

It sounds simple to write that it is unneces- 
wy to tread on people's toes often, but, as I 
nsEiderstand it that is what causes the frequent 
'daoges of teachers in our schools. 



Some of the ordinary expressions of the 
are pointedly sarcastia A blustering, 
innless fellow they call a "paper tiger." 
'erdoing a thing they call "a hunchback mak- 
a bow." A spendthrift they compare to a 
iet," which goes off at once. Those who 
kd their charities on remote objects but 
their family, are said to ^'hang a Ian- 
on a pole, which is seen afar, but gives 
fi^t below." 



LINES FAOM THE DIARY OF MISS GOOD- 

8EH8E. 



BT B. L. WELLS. 



1 am sure that some of the teachers here- 
after mentioned are not of Illinois, and I will 
tell you why I am sure of it. 

Tears ago, it is said, there lived in London 
a miserable drunkard, once a respectable man, 
by the name of Brown. One. night, John B. 
Gough was advertised to lecture there, and 
the friends of Brown, thinking the celebrated 
lecturer might reform him, described him to 
Mr. Gough, and persuaded him to attend the 
lecture. The eloquent speaker, near the close 
of his lecture, took occasion to portray a 
drunkard and a drunkard's life as no one else 
can portray it, and so that every one that knew 
Brown was looking at him and wondering how 
he felt about it. Brown was all attention, 
with eyes, mouth, and ears all wide open, 
drinking in the words, eloquence, and magnet- 
ism of Mr. Gough. At the close of the lec- 
ture, the acquaintances of Brown gathered 
around him and asked how he liked it. "First- 
rate," said he; ''but didn't he hit off old 
Deacon Jones, though?" 

And this is the reason I think all of the 
teachers hereafter mentioned are not found in 
the schools of Illinois. 

Mr. A's school was visited by Miss Good- 
sense, a young teacher, and these are her 
notes made of the visit. 

"He had much to say, in a fault-finding 
way, of the teacher that preceded him. Told 
of his poor discipline, and how he had found 
things generally in poor condition. • Some 
pupils were reading in the first reader that 
didn't know all of their letters ; some in the 
second reader that didn't know the names of 
all the pauses; some pupils had been pro- 
moted that should have reviewed ; and some 
were kept in review that were well qualified 
to advance; a number of the large pupils 
didn't know all of the multiplication table; the 
school had not been drilled in the abbrevia- 
tions, etc., etc. 

I wonder if Mr. A. expects to leave noth- 
ing for the next teaqher to do. I wonder if 
the next teacher will not find as much fault 
with him. I wonder if it does not show a 
weakness in Mr. A. to be thus fault-finding. 
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I do not remember to have heard our teachers 
of best reputation say anything of censure in 
regard to their predecessors. It seems to me 
it would be better to take a school as one finds 
it, — say nothing about its condition, except to 
directors, — and then trust to an honest pur- 
pose and good work to secure from the direct- 
ors and patrons of the school a proper appre- 
ciation' of services thus rendered." 

A teacher ought, each year, to visit at least 
a dozen schools — such as have the reputation 
of being good schools. He should visit them 
with the intention of learning methods 
of teaching better than his own, and, 
having learned them, of putting them into 
practice in his own school. This is one of 
the greatest of aids for the advancement of 
schools. 

Mr. Wouldbe, the school-keeper, never visits 
schools for this purpose, and he takes with him 
into the school-room some notions ^'as old as 
the hills," which have been handed down 
frotn teacher to teacher of a class that has 
never learned that the earth and the teacher's 
work are on the move. 

One can, in mind, contrast the school-work 
of such a teacher with that of Miss Good- 
sense, who has visited many schools, has 
taken many notes, and has given much thought 
and some trial to many of the things she has 
heard and seen. 

I continue to copy from the notes of Miss 
Goodsense: 

''Visited Miss B's school; her recitations 
were poor; she said so, and said they were 
the poorest she had heard during the term ; 
she told most of her classes to take their les- 
sons over again, and that she couldn't excuse 
them on the morrow for such very, very poor 
lessons. She was grieved the more because 
she had company; her pupils never did so 
well when they had company, they were so 
easily embarassed. She asked me to call 

ain soon, and was sure I would be better 

^ed with my visit. 

jlieve all this was a miserable way to try 

7er up poor work. A friend of mine 

d Miss B's school a few days ago, and 

it was i iTi ii ili P same then. Why didn't 

rer 'Is to learn those lessons 

^^^ he school? The pupils 

^^'' .' teacher did not mean 



what she said. It is strange she cannot see 
herself as others see her." 

"Visited Mr. C's school, and was greatly 
pleased with his fine discipline. His pupils 
did not even look toward the door as visitors 
were entering or departing. They were quiet, 
studious, attentive, and obliging. I don't 
just see wherein is this power of Mr. C, un- 
less it is by example. He is quiet, industri- 
ous, attentive, and obliging. One boy was 
so much out of order that Mr. O deemed it 
necessary to speak to him. He did so by 
simply calling his name in a low,^ pleasant: 
tone, yet with a firmness indescribable. The 
boy was immediately in order, and remainecl 
so during the session. n 

I am inclined to think Mr. C has studieti 
the question of discipline, for I have heard! ' 
said that in his early teaching he was ver : 
loud in threats and punished oflben^ and y€ 
had a very poorly disciplined school. t 

As Mr. Piper illustrated at the institute, h.; 
must have then been lacking in moral or wij 
force, or in both, and hence had to resort V: 
physical force in the shape of a long whij-,^, 
Mr. Piper said: 'it takes a certain quantity :•♦ 
force to govern a school ; it may be goverai; j 
entirely by moral force, or entirely by w .j 
force; but whatever is lacking by the md^., 
and will forces combined, must be made'.- 
by the length of the whip.' ^ 

If there is a power to be acquired by wh'^^ 
one can govern well without seeming eiforf 
must have it, if possible. I have heard t t! 
Dr. Gregory has a fine lecture on the phi] 
ophy of good school discipline. Perhaps J, 
C has heard him." 



^ 



' <ug 



' 'Visited Miss D's school, and have bs, ' 






especially pleased with the drill- work ^. 
slates and blackboards. The commandi 
attention! write! erase! etc., wereas proi 
ly obeyed as march! and halt! would b< 
well-disciplined soldiery. The motto for bl,™ 
board and slate work was: ' Correctness, Qr^J''^ 
ness, and Neatness'; and I verily beliei ''^ 
much good work was done in half an ho' "^ ^ 
would be done in a day in some schools'^ *jj 
I have visited. I should hardly have the .^ 
that so small children can do so good wo ^^t 
numbers, write tables so well, and recite 8< ' ^ 
separately and in concert. This visit will *^ 
great help to me in my school work." ^ainj 
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^^ Mr. £ is one of a class of teachers that 
think they must teach their *pony' classes, 
as some of them call their smallest pupils, a 
list of things that they cannot now understand, 
SQch as the names of the capitals of the 
United States and Illinois, of the first and 
Ust presidents of our country, of the governor 
of Illinois, of the discoverer of America, etc., 
etc To-day he asked a little boy, 'Who dis- 
covered America?' 'Shelby M. CuUom,' 
ttid the little fellow promptly. ' No, ' said 
It. E, 'Christopher Columbus.' 'Christo- 
pher Columbus,' repeated the young hopeful. 
•What is the capital of the United States V 
♦Shelby M. Cullom.' 'No, Washington.' 
^Washington,' was the echo. 'Who assassin- 
sted Abraham Lincoln V ' Shelby M. Cul- 
bm.' 'No, Wilkes Booth.' 'Wilkes Booth,' 
lid the urchin. 'Who is Governor of Illi- 
mV 'Shelby M. Cullom.' That's right,' 
aki Mr. E ; and an expression of satisfaction 
K^ upon the countenances of teacher and 
papiL If all 'ignorance is bliss,' I am led to 
Aink how happy must be Mr. E and his 'pony' 
ebss. I suppose he has spent as much time in 
tnrmg to teach those pupils what they cannot 
ec<iDprehend as would be necessary to teach 
ikan to do understandingly much of such 
ttckboard and slate work as I saw done in 
lEsB D's school. " 



SYSTEM nr SCHOOL WOBK. 



BY 8. B. HOOD. 



" ft order is heaven's first law, it should cer- 
U? be first on earth. System has been 
essential to success on the farm and in 
factory, and will be found equally helpful 
be school room. There is no place where 
ill lighten labor, save time and facilitate 
more. Without system a school room 
nts a complete picture of hurry and 
J, and consequent friction with its result- 
waste of power. No wonder sensitive 
wear out and break down in such 
>la. To have system in our schools, we 
thoroughly plan out our work and then 
It and perseveringly work out our 
A definite time and place for every- 
aad everthing in its time and place, 
be onr role and practice. We should 
^t ofup school houses punctually every 



morning in time to see that fires, fioors, and 
desks ai'e in proper condition for the comfort 
of the school and the favorable commence- 
ment of the day's work. In beginning school 
in the morning and afternoon, we should ring 
the bell twice ; the first bell is a signal that 
school will be called in so many minutes, so 
that all may be ready ; the second is a call to 
the school room to be obeyed by every pupil 
instantly. The time between these signals in 
country schools, where pupils remain at the 
school house during the noon hour, should be 
about five minutes. This gives time enough 
to close plays, get on coats, get drinks and 
make other preparations for responding to the 
second bell without delay. 

When your signals are once established, let 
them give out no uncertain sounds, but mean 
the same thing to every pupil every time, so that 
when you call in your schools each pupil may 
hear his own name and the words "come in 
now " in the first tap of the bell. If a school 
is large, time will be saved and order secured 
by having it form in lines in the yard and 
march in, the girls in one line and boys 
in another. If hat and cloak hooks are prop- 
erly arranged, pupils can hang up their things 
as they pass in, each having a hook numbered, 
and used exclusively by himself. Give each 
pupil a permanent seat, reserving to yourself 
the right to make changes, when the good of 
the scholar or the school may demand it. As 
far as possible, seat pupils so that the mem- 
bers of the same class may not study at the 
same desk. Put one third and one fourth 
reader pupil at one desk, a second and third 
at another, and so on ; then when one class is 
reciting, the pupils of the others are lefl one 
to a desk, and have a better chance to study 
and less opportunity for disorder. In graded 
schools this plan works admirably, and is almost 
equivalent to single desks in promoting inde- 
pendent study and good order, there never 
being butone pupil at adesk during recitations. 

If your classes are large, let them pass to 
and from recitations in an orderly way. Many 
teachers follow this plan: First, get the at- 
tention of the class by calling its name or by 
other known signal ; at this call the pupils as- 
sume the attitude of attention, at the > word 
" one " feet are turned into aisles, at " two " 
all rise, at "three " pass in line to recitation. 
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In dismissing the class, at " one " pupils 
face toward, the desks, at '' two " march to 
desks, at 'Hhree" take seats. Another step 
toward systemizing school work is the prepar- 
ation of a programme. This requires much 
thought and careful, intelligent study, so that 
each class may have its just share of time and 
recite at the hour best for its pupils and for 
the school as a whole. This programme 
should not only provide for a time to recite 
each lesson, but also for a time to study it. If 
the time for the preparation of each lesson is 
not provided for, the pupils will study in a 
desultory manner and accomplish but little, 
while if the time for the study of each branch 
is made definite, pupils get the habit of regu- 
larity and lose no time in indecision as to 
what comes next. If you have room for your 
programme on the blackboard, place it there 
for reference ; if not, write or print it on a 
large card and hang it on the wall. Follow 
yonr programme closely, so that no class may 
be robbed of its time or miss a recitation, for 
it is discouraging, and in the end ruinous to 
pupils, not to recite after making preparation. 



ODD BITS OF INFOBMATION. 



45. Raining Cats and Dogs. The male 
blossoms of the willow tree, which are used on 
Palm Sunday to represent the branches of 
palm, are called "cats and dogs," in many 
parts of the country. They increase in size 
rapidly after a few warm April showers, and 
the belief formerly prevailed that the rain 
brought them. Hence the saying to "rain 
cats and dogs." — Notes a/nd Queries. 

46. Bed Letter Day. Formerly certain 
holidays were printed in the almanacs with 
red ink. 

47. Bed Tape. The use of red tape for 
tying up papers is of considerable antiqldty. 
Sidnev Smith seems to have been the first to 
apply the term satirically to official routine. 

48. Bibbon. This was formerly spelled rib- 
hand \ that is, a band which encircled the 
waist, enclosing or binding the ribs. 

49. Bothschild. The founder of this family 
was Meyer Anselm. He was a money lender 
in Frankfort. The sign of his house was a red 
shield (in German, roth schild). In 1806, the 



Landgrave of Hesse, during the occupation of 
Germany, entrusted Anselm mth a large sam 
of money. With this money Anselm traded 
and laid the foundation of a great fortune. 
After the fall of Napoleon the original sum 
was repaid. His sons took their names from 
the father's sign. 

50. Bough and Beady. At the batde of 
Waterloo, Colonel Rough was selected by 
Wellington to perform a difficult task. ^ 'Bough 
and Heady,'' said the duke, when the Colonel 
cheerfully undertook the duty. The Colonel 
adopted the words as a motto, which is still 
borne by his family. 

51. Bowland for a/n OUver. Bowland and 
Oliver were two of the most famous in the 
list of Charlemagne's twelve peers, and their 
exploits are recorded so extravagantly by the 
old romancers that the saying arose of giving 
one "a Rowland for an Oliver," to signify the 
matching of one incredible lie for another. — 

Warburton. 

53. Bule of the Boad. It was an ancient 
rule of the road that horses and vehicles 
should always keep to the left. The custom 
is generally adopted by railroads. 

63. Schoolmaster Abroad. The phrase 
first occurred in a speech of Lord Brougham: 
^'Let the soldier be abroad if he will ; he can 
do nothing in this age. There is another per- 
sonage abroad, a person less imposing — ^in the 
eyes of some, perhaps, insignificant TTie 
Sohoolnuister is Abroad! And I trust to him, 
armed with his primer, against the soldier in 
full military array." 

54. Signing with a X. It is well known 
that persons who cannot write sign their 

• names with a cross. Anciently it accompanied 
the signature as a symbol that the 8ig:ner 
pledged himself by his Christian faith to the 
truth of the matter to which he affixed it. 
Although people still vyrite or svhsoribe their 
names, they are still said to sign. 

55. Spare the Bod and Spoil the Child is 
not from Solomon, but from Hudibras, Part 
II, Canto 1, verse 45. 

56. Taboo. This word is borrowed from 
the Polynesian islanders. It means saarad^ 
inviolable^ holy. To tai>oo, then, is to shield 
from profane and to dedicate to holy purposes. 
The accepted meaning is quite the opposite* 
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57. Taking Time hy, the Forelock, Time 
is painted with a lock before, and bald behind ; 
signifying thereby that we must take time by 
\!ii^ forelock^ for when it is once past there is 
no recalling it. — Swift. 

58. Thirteen at Dinner. The common 
superstition which makes it unlucky to have 
thirteen at dinner is no doubt a reference to 
the Last Sapper, where thirteen were present 
and Jndas among them. He left first and 
therefore the first of a party of thirteen to 
leave the table is unlucky. 

59. The Three i?V The late Alderman 
Sir William Curtis, who was a very illiterate 
man, but was fully alive to the necessity of 
iostmction, was once called upon at a public 
dinner to propose a toast, when he gave 
" The Three R*s, — reading, writing, and 
arithmetic." 

60. Turning the Tahlea Upon Vs. This 
is a translation of an old Boman proverb. In 
the reign of Augustus, among other reckless 
extravagances, it was the rage in Rome to 
have tables made of Mauritana wood, inlaid 
with gold. These tables were sold at extrav- 
agant prices. When the men rebuked their 
wives for the enormous sums spent upon 
dress, the ladies retorted by reminding their 
husbands of the large amounts they lavished 
upon their tables. They '' turned the tables " 
apon them. 

61. Walk ChaLke. To walk chalks is an 
ordeal used on board ship as a test for drunk- 
enness. Two parallel lines are chalked for 
some distance upon the deck, and if the sup- 
posed delinquent can walk from one end to 
the other without overstepping either he is 
proDounoed sober. 

62. We left our Country for our Country^ % 
^ood. These words occur in a prologue writ- 
ten by tlie notorious pickpocket, George Bar- 
rington, for the opening of the first play-house 
in Sidney, Australia, January 16, 1796. The 
performance was entirely conducted by con- 
▼idB. The prologue opens as follows: 

From distant climes o*er wide-spread seas we come; 
Though not with much eclat or beat of dram; 
True patriots all, for be it understood, 
We left our coontry for our country*8 {^)od. 

(B. White Feather. The common use of 
%t »Dre»sioa arose from the ciropn^stance 



that a white feather in the tail of a game cock 
is a certain sign that he is not a thoroughbred. 

64. YouHl neoer set the Thames on Fire. 
The word "Thames" in this saying should 
be "Temse," an ancient name for a sieve used 
by millers. An indolent workman would 
never set it on fire by friction. — Compiled 
from Words^ Facts^ and Phrases. 



OXIA PB0GBE8S IN EDUCATION. 



From advanoe sheets of Lusk's " PoUtlos and Politicians of 

nilnols." 



ni. 



The proud position Illinois occupies in an 
educational point of view is due, perhaps, as 
much to the State Teachers' Association as to 
any other cause. It has really been the power 
behind the throne. Through its influence 
came the present school system ; the State 
Superintendency ; the County Superinten- 
dency ; the Normal and Industrial Univer- 
sity. The primary organization of the Asso- 
ciation took place at Bloomin^on on the 26th 
of December, 1853. The circular calling the 
meeting was signed by Alexander Starne, Sec- 
retary of State and ex-Oflicio Superintendent 
of Public Instruction ; the president and pro- 
fessors of Shurtliff College, Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, and Knox College. The Rev. W. Good- 
fellow was elected president; Rev. H. Spauld- 
ing, Thos. Powell, and C. C. Bonney, vice- 
presidents, and Rev. D. Wilkins, secretary. 
Committees were appointed to petition the 
Legislature to create the office of State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, and for the 
passage of an act establishing Normal Schools. 
The next meeting of the Association was held 
in Peoria, December 26, 1854, since which 
time the organization has been kept intact, 
and each year it has increased in number and 
in usefulness. 

In point of education we hazard the opinion 
that Illinois is not behind other states. In 
the great array of men and women who have 
been foremost in the school work we feel free 
to select the following as having been inti- 
mately connected with our educational ad- 
vancement: Newton Bateman, W. H. Powell, 
C. E. Hovey, Bronson Murray, Simeon 
Wright, B. G. Roots, Professor J. V. N. 
Standish, W. H. Wells, W. M. Seeker, Dn 
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Richard Edwards, Ninian W. Edwards, Geo. 
Howland, J. L. Pickard, E. C. Delano, Thos. 
Metcalf, H. L. Boltwood, E. L. Wells, E. A. 
Gastman, Andrew M. Brooks, Flavel Mose- 
ley, John C. Dore, Miss Harriet N. Haskell, 
Miss Anna P. Sill, Mrs. Franas A. Wood 
Shiner, Henry Raab, Geo. Bunsen, Julian M. 
Startevant, James H. Blodgett, Dr. Samuel 
Willard, W. B. Powell, Prof. J. B. Turner, 
D. S. Wentworth, Samuel M. Etter, Jas. P. 
Slade, S. W. Moulton, Dr. E. C. Hewett, Dr. 
Robert Allyn, and David A. Wallace. Messrs. 
if. W.Edwards, Bateman, John P. Brook, Etter, 
Slade, W. H. Powell, and Raab, have each been 
honored with the office of Superintendent of 
Public instruction, while all of the others have 
been active workers and have held many high 
trusts in our schools and colleges. 

Mr. Edwards was appointed Superintendent 
of Public Instruction by Governor Matteson, 
in 1864, and held the office until January, 
1857, when Mr. Powell became his successor 
through election by the people. Mr. Bate- 
man was elected to the office five different 
times while the others have held it a single 
term. 

As an auxiliary to the school work a num- 
ber of excellent school periodicals and jour- 
nals have been established in the State, the 
first of which was the Illinois Tedcker^ pub- 
lished from 1855 to 1872. It was first estab- 
lished by the State Teachers' Association, but 
later was published as a private enter- 
prise by N. 0. Nason, of Peoria- It ex- 
ercised a marked influence in leading and 
shaping public opinion upon school questions. 
Among the journals in existence now we take 
pleasure in mentioning the Illinois School 
Journal, published by John W. Cook, of 
Normal; Present Age^ Practical Teacfier^ 
and the School Master^ by E. O. Vail, all of 
Chicago. 

To review the history of the intellectual ad- 
vancement of Illinois during the sixty-five 
years she has been one of the Sovereign 
States of the National Union, is to conclude 
that under wise direction and liberal and judi- 
cious legislation we shall continue to advance 
in literature, art, science, and good govern- 
ment. 



VEGETATION. 



Labor brings pleasure ; idleness, pain. 



BT ALEX. E. FBTE. 



Every school should have a garden spot, in 
which the children can prepare the soil, sow 
the seed, and study the growth. The simple 
laws that regulate the distribution of vegeta- 
tion over the surface of the entire globe may 
be worked out by the children in their own 
school yard or room. 

The teacher in the country will have no 
difficulty in securing suitable grounds. Bat 
what can the city teacher do — hemmed in by 
brick walls, while often the yards themselves 
are paved with the same material ? It is to 
the latter class that the following suggestions 
are offered. 

K we cannot go out to Nature, we must 
bring Nature into the school-room. Interest 
the children by being first interested ourselves. 
Give each one some part to perform. One 
may plant grass seed in wet cotton ; another 
grow flax seed in a sponge ; a third make a 
cup by digging out a sweet potato, fill with 
water and hang in the sunshine, or put the 
sweet potato into a tumbler of water and al- 
low the beautiful vine that will soon shoot out 
to grow about the wall. Another may make 
a flower pot from a common Irish potato, be- 
ing carefnl not to injure the ''eyes," and 
plant in it a German ivy, or a small onion. 
One or two air plants will also interest and 
instruct the children. A few vegetables 
should be sprouted in a dark cellar, and their 
sprouts compared with those formed in the 
sunlight. Let the children discover which of 
our common vegetables will grow in water. 

Have the pupils make boxes one foot square 
by six or eight inches deep, filling some witK 
rich loam, others with clay, and others with. 
sand, gravel, etc. In each box plant corn^ 
beans, grass seed, rice, cotton seed, wheats 
coffee^ orange seed, grape seed, etc. Let the 
children make little plows, hoes, rakes, forks^ 
spades, shovels, etc., and teach their proper 
uses in the box gardens. 

Put one set of the boxes containing the dif- 
ferent kinds of soil, in the sunlight^ anothei 
set in the shade^ and a third in the cUtrJk, 
Keep one set wet^ another moist^ a third drtf. 
Put one set in a hot^ another in a warrrij ancj 
a third in a cold place. Mark carefully th< 
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spot where each kind of seed is planted, with 
the date of planting. Now the race begins. 
Which plant will first appear? Mark its date 
and watch for the next. Let the children 
make notes of all they observe, for language 
lessons. As soon as a necessity is created for 
a new name, give it. Do not hesitate to teach 
new words whsn the children need them. 

Now thej'' will discover that certain plants 
gn)w best in sand ; others, in loam ; some, in 
wet soil ; others, in moist ; some, in a cool 
place ; others, in a warm. They may dis- 
cover that grain stalks growing in one kind of 
soil are larger and stronger than those grow- 
ing in another. Why ? They may compare 
the color and strength of plants growing in 
the sanlight and dark, in hot and cold places, 
in very wet, and dry soil, etc. 

One fact discovered by the children is 
worth a hundred told them by the teacher. 
Tlie power to discover is a source of constant 
happiness to every one. Let us not destroy 
the means of happiness in the children by 
telling what their own powers may reveal to 
them with delight. 

So they are led to see that different kinds 
of vegetation are dependent upon different 
conditions of soil, sunlight, heat, and moisture. 
A basis is thus laid for the study of the dis- 
tribution of vegetation. 

Now, if the children have studied the struc- 
ture of the globe, and its effect upon drainage, 
and have located the great natural garden 
spots, they are ready to read and study intel- 
%ently about the products of the globe. 
Make a collection of as many of the staple 
products as possible, and pictures of others. 
Talk about their uses, interesting facts relat- 
ing to their growth, etc. Then lead children 
to classify in various ways. • The following 
classification according to uses, suggested by 
Col Parker, is excellent. 

1. Shelter Plants. — {a) Clothing: cotton, 
lax, etc. {b) Home: pine, bamboo, etc. 
(e) Fuel: pine, oak, etc. 

i Food Plant. — (a) Staples: rice, wheat, 
etc (J) Luxuries: Oranges, spices, etc. 

3. Medicines. — Cinchona, Rhubarb, etc. 

4 Mandfactitbes. — Mahogany, logwood, 
indigo, etc 

They may b© again classified Recording to 
fc«» parte of tbp pUnt \ e, g, 



1. Trunks — cedar, walnut, etc. 
• 2. Leaves — tea, tobacco, poppy, etc. 

3. Roots — sassafras, manioc, etc. 

4. Babk — cork, oak, cinchona, etc. 

5. Seed— rice, wheat, etc. 

6. Sap — ^maple, pine, etc. 

7. Fruits — orange, grape, etc. 

Still -another classification may be made of 
plants that grow in 

1. Hot countries. 

2. Warm countries. 

8. Temperate countries. 
4. Cold countries, etc. 

Then the garden spots of the globe may be 
planted. If the moulding sand is used, the 
great natural belts may be shown by colored 
crayon sifted or scraped upon the moulded 
map. Por instance, cover all the cotton grow- 
ing districts of the world with white crayon ; 
the grain belts, with yellow; the lumber, 
with green; the fruit, with orange, etc., pay- 
ing no regard whatever to political divisions 
at present. Another excellent device is to 
put upon the moulded maps in their proper 
places the real products, as far as practicable. 
This assists in associating the products with 
their exact locations. The children should 
also do this same work, and should draw the 
colored production maps upon the blackboards 
and upon paper. 

When this work is finished, the children 
see the necessity for exchange of products be- 
tween foreign countries, and between parts of 
the same country. They know what goods 
the country is able to export, and what ones 
it needs to import, and they take great delight 
in sending their imaginary ships all over the 
globe, loading and unloading at different 
ports. They also see the necessity for great 
centers of trade, and can give reasons for the 
location and growth of great cities. Geogra- 
phy is to them something to reason about — a 
means of mind growth. — School Journal. 



» ■ ^ 



How paradoxical is man ! First he lies and 
then stands — to his lie. 

A colored man went into a Galveston news- 
paper office and wanted to subscribe to the 
paper. "Hdw long do you want it?" asked 
the clerk. "Jes as long as it is, boss; if it 
don't tit de shelves, J kin far ft piece oflT 

mvfielf.'' 
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The growth of The Journal has been so 
rapid during the last year that the labor of 
editing and managing has become too great 
for one person when added to the work of the 
school room. 

I am happy to announce that Mr. R E. 
Reeder, successor of Mr. Charles DeGarmo 
in the Normal School, has purchased a half 
interest in The Journal, and with this num- 
ber assumes his share of the duties. It is our 
purpose to improve materially the character 
of the magazine, and to ifierit even a fuller 
patronage than it has been my good fortune 
to enjoy. c. 

Before the next issue of The Journal, the 
great meeting of school people will be a mat- 
ter of history. Everything indicates the largest 
gathering of its kind ever held on the conti- 
nent. Fall in, teachers of Illinois. Let our 
representation in numbers and character be 
what should be expected from this great, pop- 
ulous, and wealthy state. 



Dr. Frick, the director of the Weisenhaus 
School, in Halle, did a highly diplomatic 
piece of business the other day. He is a fol- 
lower of Herbart, and desired to bring his 
writings into prominent notice among the 
gymnasium directors of Saxony ; so he went 
quietly to the State Minister of Education for 
Saxony and induced him to send word to 
every gymnasium director that he desired an 
examination of Herbart's pedagogical writings 
to be made, and a report sent in in regard to 
their significance in gymnasiums. The result 
may be imagined. Every director read Her- 
bart. 

Would it not be wise for county superinten- 
dents to select sonae suitable book on teach- 



ing and announce at the beginning of the year 
that a portion of the examination would be 
devoted to it ? Superintendent Rabb has es- 
tablished the precedent in his State examina- 
tions. 

Many who apply for certificates have never 
read a page upon the subject of teaching, and 
their ignorance is equalled only by their pre- 
sumption. Of the 22,000 teachers in the 
State, not more than one in four reads a 
school journal. The desperate condition of 
things will certainly warrant so mild a require- 
ment. 

The summer institutes are upon us. The 
new law will have a fair test this season. It 
has its enemies. The work this summer must 
be of such a character as to commend the 
amendment to the people of the State or the 
incoming legislature will drop it from the stat- 
ute book. The indications are promising. 
There is a general disposition to discontinue 
the certificate mill business, and give much 
time to a study of principles and methods. 

If we are not greatly mistaken in the signs 
of the times, there is a movement in educa- 
tional circles, even in those localities where 
the most sullen conservatism has been the 
rale. Many teachers are beginning to con- 
clude that there is something for them to do. 
The vigorous denunciation of the existing 
order of things, by the aggressive advocates 
of the so-called "new education," is prodoc 
ing its effect. While much that is said is fa: 
too sweeping in its character, there are plenty 
of localities where the strongest terms utterly 
fail to do justice to the case. Into some o 
these regions the summer institute will pour i 
flood of light, while to all it should bring an 
measured good.* 



v^. 



Mr. DeGarmo, writing from the Universit 
of Jena, says: "I think I see the needs c 
home more closely than I ever did before, be 
I see also many other things. The superiorit 
of the German system, taken as a whole, i 
not to be doubted for a moment by one wh 
studies it. Bv this I do not mean more tUa 
that the results here obtained are in maa 
directions well worth striving for. But tl 
longer I stay here the happier I am that I an 
my children must not alwavs do so, Strang 
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as it may seem, the causes that make Germany 
QDdesirable as a home are among the chief 
caases of her superiority in education. Much 
as I admire German results, I can but deplore 
the means which bring them about. In the 
first place everything smacks of despotism on 
one side and servility on the other. Despot- 
ism b^ins at the top and extends through all 
classes to the next to the bottom. Servility 
begins next to the top and descends, step by 
step, to the bottom. The school is a govern- 
ment machine run from the top, the people 
famishing the children on compulsion, and 
determining the grade of school to which they 
shall send them by the amount of money they 
can pay in rates. 

*The teacher is a government officer and is 
as despotic as ^ drill sergeant with raw re- 
croits. The people have no resource save an 
appeal to despotism a little higher up. 

( "Then, again, the degree of preparation of 
teachers in general is a thing that has barely 
been approached at home. The life of the 
teacher is about as follows: In the first place 
he attends a gymnasium until nineteen or 
twenty years of age. He then goes to the 
oniversity for three or four years more. He 
is then ready, not for teaching, but for proba- 

' tion. At the end of a year, at the very least, 
he passes his State examination, if he can. 
Now, at the age of twenty-five or twenty-eight, 
he is ready, after passing one year in the 
amy, which he may have put in earlier, to 
teach. But he mast wait for a vacancy, which 
means a death or a retirement from old age. 
Nobody resigns in this country, and nobody 
is discharged except for rare offenses. Per- 

I haps he will find a place, and perhaps not, for 

I there are many candidates waiting for every 
vacancy. All of this time he has not been 
earning a cent. Moreover, the pressure is so 
tremendous that the demands in way of prep- 
tnfion are increased from time to time until 
DOW they are enormous. If a student could 
lee at a glance from the beginning what he 
■Bst do to earn his pittance for his black bread 
mA beer, I verily believe that he would 
drovn himself or never try to attempt the 
teeming impossibility. When he has finally 
keen admitted to the teachers' ranks he can 
amr hope to do anything else, since an eqoal 
demand is made for any other position. He 



is as firmly confined to his course as the moun- 
tain stream is to the ravine down which it once 
starts." 

We hear much of the excellent results 
achieved by the German schools. Mr. De- 
Garmo gives us, in the above extract, some 
idea of the cost of these results, the average 
reader is inclined to query whether the *'game 
is worth the candle." Germany seems to be 
suffering from an over-production of educated 
men, and in order to lessen the evil — ^tor evil 
it seems to be — attempts to discourage their 
over-production by an increasing rigor of re- 
quirements for positions under the govern- 
ment. The situation is certainly unique and 
suggests certain possibilities in the matter of 
education that seem strange to the American 
mind. 

We, however, are in no peril as yet in the 
direction of over-education. We are suffering 
from the opposite condition, and can never 
hope to administer our school affairs efficiently 
and economically until public sentiment de- 
mands some sort of preparation on the part 
of teachers, though it be but a tithe of what 
is expected from the German schoolmaster. 



Where are the boys ? Are the girls in such 
an overwhelming majority as the list of high 
school graduates would seem to indicate ? 
Without making a count we hazard the guess 
that the boys do not muster more than a 
fourth of the whole number who receive 
diplomas this year. If we seek the census 
tables we find that the boys hold their own in 
the decennial count. If we go into the lower 
grades of the schools we find no such differ- 
ences in numbers. When we examine the 
grammar grades, however, we begin to note 
the fact that the girls are numerically stronger, 
and when we enter the high schools the 
difference is clearly perceptible. There are 
several reasons why so few of the boys finish 
even the limited courses of study in our vil- 
lage high school: 

1. The average American boy is full of the 
spirit of the time. He wants money. He 
realizes that it is the most potent influence in 
our civilization. Seeing no immediate money 
value in the culture of the schools, he longs 
for the time when he shall enter the great 
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body of workers who are struggling for the 
" almighty dollar." 

2. The variety of occupations open to men 
affords him an early opportunity to leave the 
school and enter upon a business career. A 
boy of fourteen or fifteen has his choice at a 
score of .chances to engage in remunerative 
employments. What can a girl of the same 
age do ? Beyond the duties of the household 
there is no place for her. She has few induce- 
ments offered her to leave the school, hence 
she remains. Are the conditions of a half 
century ago to be reversed ? Are the women 
of the country to monopolize "the culture and 
the men to become mere business drudges? 
If either class must lack in those departments 
of learning that lie beyond the simplest neces- 
sities of business life, let it be the boys. 
They are to lead a life of higher mental stim- 
ulation and will continue to grow in conse- 
quence. If any one needs large resources of 
culture it is the wife and mother whose lot 
will be cast too often among lessening oppor- 
tunities for mental development. Bat the 
village high school is at our doors. Its course 
enters, somewhat, the field of knowledge that 
lies beyond the "three R's." A single term 
in a science study often does more to awaken 
a boy to a thoughtful intellectual life than a 
half-dozen years of arithmetic, granimar, and 
spelling. What a pity it is that the boys will 
not repress this hunger for dollars long 
enough to acquire a little taste for literature 
and science ! 

3. Is it possible that the scarcity of men in 
the teachers' ranks has anything to do with it ? 
Something is out of joint somewhere. Let's 
have the subject ventilated somewhat 



BOOK TABLB. 



A Trbatiss on Pedagogy, for Young Teachers. 
By Edwin C. Hewett, LL. D., President of the Illi- 
nois State Normal University. 

. This is the title of another good book by Van Ant- 
werp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati, 0. The author is an 
experienced teacher and educator, and addresses himself 
chiefly to those with such experience. He speaks with 
authority and generally to the point. But, in addition 
to the matter of mere experience, the author shows deep, 
solid thought— some thoughts too, that have not yet 
been admitted into the temple of current literature of 
the teacher; but thoughts, nevertheless, that are knock* 
ing hard at the door. He strikes some sturdy blows 
against the walls of ancient tradition; but, while they 



tremble, they do not fall. He hurls them vigorously 
against the gates and bars of prejudice, but they are 
not battered down. He divea deep into the muddled 
pool of metaphysics; but the bottom is not reached, 
neither are its turbid waters made clear. And I have 
thought that it will require more than human wisdom 
and might to batter down' these obstructions, and to 
sweep away the errors grown hoary with the moss of 
ages, from the path of the student of pedagogy. 

What this student needs more than any thing else — 
more than mere direction how to do his work well — ^ii 
something simple, clear and definite in fundatnet^idi 
principles, which may be studied and learned as the 
principles of jurisprudence, or of logic, or mathematici 
are, out of which methods, truly philosophical would 
soon be developed, adapted, in every way to the wanta 
and weaknesses of mankind; subject to such modifica- 
tions, meanwhile, as the wise teacher alone can make. 

My professional brethren, we are doing too modi 
patch-work in pedagogy. We want a whole garment 
or none. We have material enough out of which tc 
construct one of the grandest sciences ever developed b3 
human research, even the **scientia scientiarum"* — thi 
science of all sciences, since all others are included in it 
and used by it for the grandest purpose on earth, eyei 
the development of human energy and human power. 
Pedagogy has deep, underlying principles — a subetratam 
composed of truths as old as creation, — even the scienci 
of human growth and perfection, — spread all beneath it; 
and we have only touched bottom, here and there, in oai 
explorations. We are too hasty in odr conclusions. W< 
adapt our theories too much to our preconceived opin 
ions. We hear of a good thing, and we at once jump ti 
the conclusion that it is the great lost art, or somethini 
of this kind— the '^Ultima Thule** of all excellencet 
and forthwith we proceed to write our books and thee 
ries, only to be subjected to the mortification of reviaini 
them in later years; I did — and even the revisions doW 
cover their defects. 

We must find out, in the first place, what the chili 
the boy, the man is— what he is physically, mentall] 
spiritually, as to capability — ^not what books say al 
him in these regards. Books on these points are m< 
obstructions. They lead away from the real, to soi 
thing else, from nature to supemature, from the 
man to some metaphysical scare-crow, no more like 
real man than my old boot is like the foot that g^it 
shape to it; or the shoemaker who fashioned it — i 
boot. 

We have boys and girls in great abundance, and 
afford better opportunities for study than all the 
ever made by man. Why should we turn aside thea^ 
their mere shows, their descriptions — mere counterf(pit 
sometimes. And then we must adapt our theories 
methods of instruction and education — ^for they are 
the same, though often confounded — to these live 
and girls, taking into account, all their powers and 
sibilities. 

But this is a good book. It makes one think, wfau 
the best test of the excellence of any book. It is 
exhaustive nor speculative, not even philosophical, 
does not pretend to be. It is suggestive; and for 
reason, if for no other, it ought to be read 
and thoughtfully by every young teacher. And it 
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not hart the old ones to read it, and practice its sugges- 
tions; especially will it not hurt the old fogies to read it. 
And if they do, Mr. Publisher, this good book will have 
atremeodoas sale. John Oodbn, 

PHndpal of Fayette, Ohio, Normal School*. 



Qsowbicaia Excubsions; or. The Rudiments of Geol- 
ogy for Young Learners. By Alexander Winchell, 
LL. D. S. C. Qriggs & Co., Chicago, 1884. 

In this Tolnme of 284 pages, Professor Winchell has 
done much towards popularizing the study of geology. 
After a few su^^gestions to the teacher about the manner 
of nniig the book, the author takes his pupils on a 
nne^ of excarsions, first to the garden, the gravel 
bank, and among the boulders, in the vicinity of their 
bomea; afterwards, to places of^interest at a distance. 
In every instance the pupils ara to handle the rocks and 
fonla for themselves, and to answer a number of ques- 
tiooB concerning them. Many who would be discour- 
aged from be^nning the study by the formidable array 
d tedmical terms with which the standard works on 
tkia science usually begin, will be enticed hy the simplic- 
i^ and cleamees of this primer to commence the study 
at oioe, and pursue it with relish. No teacher can read 
it without receiving many valuable suggestions as to the 
best methods of presenting the subject to his pupils. 
The book is sore to have a large sale. 



THE KA0AZI9B8. 



Thi P0PU1-A.R ScrxNCE Monthly.— The article to 
iriiich the teacher will at once turn is The Fruits of Man- 
uITniningy by Professor C. M. Woodward, Ph. D., 
of the Washington University, St. Louis. The interest 
awakened in this subject in Illinois is not to be satisfied 
^Kxt of a fair experiment. Several schools are doing 
sooethuig in this line, and more will follow. Professor 
Woodward makes eight points in his argument, all of 
which aeem to be well taken. The article will receive 
carefdl attention. 



Thi Atlantic Monthly.— The Growing Power of 
Qie Republic of Chile, compiled from Bulletin No. 1., 
American Geographical Society, is an interesting sketch 
of the rise and recent triumph of this aggressive little 
zepoblic. The relation of the Garfield administration to 
theomitest between Chile and Peru is explained; it is 
needless to say that it does not shed any considerable 
aaoont of lustre on our government. In addition to the 
ariab, William Henry Bishop contributes a' western 
1I017 with a Mormon background. 0. H. Durward*s 
Beaten by a Giaour, is a pleasing little sketch, showing 
OBtnuits as strong as the telephone and the pyramids. 
>BODg the remaining articles are A. Cook's Tourist in 
.Ipsin, The Haunts of Galileo, The Underworld in Hom- 
c, Virgil, and Dante, and the book notices of Peter the 
Qieat, and Schliemann*s Trqja. 

8t. Nicholas is on hand full to the brim of charm- 
things for children. Among them are: How the 
Broke Up "Meeting"; Jerseys, or The Girl's 
; A Fourth of July Among the Indians; Historic 
; The Bartholdi Statue. The illustrations are, as 
ddigfatful. 



ILLIH0 I8 HO BMAL. 

Commencement week has come and gone. The build- 
ing has settled down to its vacation doze. The streets 
of the village are quiet. The clerks at the grocery 
stores are happy. 

The exercises of the week began on Sunday, the 15th, 
with the annual sermon by Dr. Uewett. Instead of hold- 
ing this exercise in the evening and in one of the 
churches, it was given in the morning in Normal Hall. 
The churches of the village adjourned their usual exer- 
cises, and the hall was crowded. 

The Doctor discoursed very acceptably, and closed his 
sermon witu a few earnest words to the class. The music 
was given by a chorus of students. 

On Monday noon the examinations began and were 
finished by Wednesday noon. There was a "redness of 
eyes** here and there, but on the whole things went off 
very pleasantly. 

On Wednesday afternoon the dedicatory services of the 
Howell Memorial Tablet were held in the large hall. 
Mr. Gastman, of *60, delivered the address. Brief re- 
marks were made by Lieut. Sweetser and Lieut. Mercer, 
army comrades of Lieut. Howell, and also by Dr. Hewett. 
At the conclusion of these exercises the audience repaired 
to the high school room to witness the unveiling. The 
memorial tablet is of marble, about twenty-four inches 
wide and forty inches long. Around the top is a wreath 
of laurel, and just below a pen and sword. On the sides 
are fluted columns, and in the center a minature monu- 
ment with the word '*Howeir* on the pedestal. The 
inscription is below and is as follows: 

^'Ueut. Joseph Gideon Howell, Co. E, 8th III. Volun- 
teer Infantrv. The first principal of this school ; the first 
graduate volunteer. Killed at iTort Donelson, February 
15, 1862. Friend, teacher, soldier, christian. To his 
memory this tablet is dedicated by his fellow alumni. 
1884." 

It is placed above the blackboard, on the south wall of 
the hign school room. It is surrounded by a walnut 
frame and covered bv a plate glass. 

The alumni held their business meeting in the after- 
noon of Wednesday A new constitution was adopted 
and the following^ officers were elected: President, J. H. 
Bumham, '61; vice-president, Fannie Fell, *79; record- 
ing secretary, Alice McCormick, '83; corresponding sec- 
retary, John W. Cook, '65; treasurer, J. Dickey Tem- 
pleton, *73. 

Annual meetings will be held hereafter on the Wed- 
nesday preceding the annual commencement. Several 
classes were represented, and the feeling was general 
that under the new arrangement of terms the meetings 
will be materially larger. 

On Wednesday evening the class exercises were held 
in Normal Hall. 

Miss Mary Hall, the class president, presided and 
opened the exercises with a brier address. 

Miss Carrie Dillon addressed some complimentary re- 
marks to the x>6ople of Normal. Mr. Aldrich and Mr. 
Rogers gave the orations, Miss Lunger the essay, Miss 
Walker and Mr. Heath the class history, Miss Whitcomb 
the class poem, Mise Hendron and Mr. Milliken the class 

Srophecy, Mr. Wood the pedagogics to C, and Miss 
rifford tht closing address. Miss Milligan received 
the pedagogics for C. The exercises were long but in- 
teresting, Mr. Milliken 's prophecy being, as was ex- 
pected, very funny. 

Thursday was, of course, the great day of the week. 
The morning opened unpropitiously. A small deluge 
rendered everything generally disagreeable. The 
weather improved somewhat, but it was wretched 
all day. 

The names of the class, and the program, are as fol- 
lows: 

ORDER OF BXERCISBS. 
OOMMSNCINO AT 10 A. M.— PRAYER, BY RBV. OOKRAD HANBY. 

Chorus Oallaat and Gaily 

Salutatory and Oration. .The Heliooentrio Theory of History 
Nathan A. Harvey, Cumberland county. 

Bssay Physfoal Bduoatlou 

Carrie A. Dillon, McLean county. 
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Oration Ev.ls of the Aggregation of Wealtli 

Edwa.d Aldric'h, Christiau county. 

Essay A Perfect Woman Nobly Planned 

Zella Campbell, Tazewell county. 

Cornet Solo— Brilliant Gem Polka Keller 

James A. Bishop. 

Oration Life on the European Plan 

David H. Chaplin, Mcl^ean county. 

Oration.. The Student 

M. Emma Biggs, McLean county. 

Essay Elements of an Essential Duality 

Carrie A. Gifford, Grundy county. 

Oration A Plea for the Specialist 

William D. Edmunds, Grundy county. 

Essay — Make Yourself a Necessity 

' Clarissa E. Ela, McLean county. 

Essay Mushrooms 

Mary M. Hall, McLean county. 

Oration Occupy 

Annie Uendron, Woodford county. 

Essay Home as an Educator 

Harriett M. Montgomery, Logan county. 

Concerto, G Minor Op 25 (Duo for two Pianos) .Mendleesohn 
Misses M. D. Cochran and Minnie M. Milligan. 

Oration A Plea for the Helpless 

William R. Heath, Boone county. 

Essay : % God's Language 

Kate G. Lunger, Sangamon county. 

Oration The Teacher's Qualifications 

Leander Messick, Jo Daviess county. 

Oration Modem Fallacies 

Orris J. Milliken, Boone county. 

Essay The Schoolmaster in literAtu re 

Carrie M. Fuller, La Salle county. 

Essay The End is Not Yet 

Cora J. Walker, Livingston county. 

Oration .\ '. Horace Mann 

Murray M. Morrison, Brown county. 

Oration Extremes 

Monroe W. Utz, Indiana. 

Oration Manual Education 

Austin C. Rishel, La Salle county. 

Vocal Solo— "My Boyhood's Home," Amelia 

David H. Chaplin. 

Oration Temperance and the Teacher 

Orvllle T. Rogers, McLean county. 

Oration Underground Work 

Clara A. Whitcomb, McLean county. 

Oration The Impending Danger 

James C. Wood, Woodford county. 

Essay and Valedictory Perspective 

Ella J. Oaughey, Rock Island county. 

Vocal Solo— "My Mother bids me Bind my Hdir," Haydn 

Miss Ida Porter. 

AWARDING DIPLOMAS.— BENCDTCTION. 

The fipeakers were Mr. Harvey, Miss Campbel]» Mr. 
EdmaDds, Miss Montgomery, Mr. Rishel, Miss Faller, 
and Miss Caughey. Mr. Harvey had the Salutatory and 
Miss Caughey the Valedictory. 

Several of the class are stationed for the next year and 
others are awaiting orders. Mr. Harvev goes to Pitts- 
field as principal of the high school. Mr. Rishel takes 
charge of the Paxton schools. Mr. Heath goes to Peru 
with Mr. Carter. Mr. Messick goes to Carlyle. Mr. 
Morrison goes to Franklin Grove. Miss Hall will teach 
in Bloomington, Miss Montgomery and Miss Caughey in 
Dixon. 

ALULMNI. NOTES. 

Henry Norton, '61, is expected east soon. 

F. W. Gove, H. 8., *75, is spending the summer in 
Normal. 

Mr. Rosenbeny, *.82, changes from Franklin Grove to 
Mt. Sterling. 

E. W. Thomas, '82, of the Colorado State University, 
summers at Franklin Grove. 

John T. Bowles and wife, 78 and '81 respectively, go 
to Decatur, as does Miss Hobbs, '81. 

Mr. and Mrs. Magill will teach in Strawn next year. 
Mr. Magill is now finishing out the year there. 

We have just received the announcement that Mips 
Greenamayer was married to Mr. H. C. Crosby, June 18. 
Their home is to be in New Buffalo, Midi. The Journal 
extends heartiest congratulations. 



A line from Philadelphia announces the death of the 
infant child of Prof, and Mrs. James, and the serious 
illness of the latter. The sympathies of the whole com- 
munity are with these esteemed friends in their bereave* 
ment. It is hoped that Mrs. James is now convaleeoent. 

The students and citizens were greatly shocked on the 
morning of June 5, to learn that Mrs. Clara Watts, of 
the class of '68, and a resident of Normal, had died 
very suddenly the night before. Mrs. Watts was a sol- 
dier's widow. Left with two children, she set herself 
bravely to the task of fitting herself for their support. 
She entered the Normal school in *65 and completed the 
course in '68. She taught for several years after grad" 
nation, but the past few years has lived in Normal near 
the old Gen. Hovey place, and has kept boarders. The 
immediate cause of her death is supposed to have been 
heart trouble. Her son Walter is living in Florida, and 
was not able to return in time for the funeral. Her 
daughter and son in-law, who live near Pontiac, were 
summoned by telegraph, and reached here a few hoars 
after her death. 



PERSONAL. 



M. R. Regan remains at Plainfield next year. 

Ira N. Ong is retained at Tonica with an advanced 
salary. 

W. H. Chamberlain succeeds Mr. Jess at Leroy. Mr. 
Jess goes to Lexington. 

T. C. Clendenen, of Areola, has been offered the super- 
intendency of the Portland, Oregon, schools. 

Prof. Draper, principal of the Bloomington High 
School, resigned at the close of the school year. 

W. S. Mack was recently reelected principal of the 
Moline schools, and two hundred dollars were added to 
his salary. 

Washburn graduated a class of seven this year. Ed- 
ward Bangs is retained as principal, with an advance of 
two hnndred and fifty dollars in his salary. 

Joseph Carter remains in Peru next year, althoagh 
strongly inclined to return to his first love and become a 
granger again. Mr. Carter is one of the few school- 
masters that own farms. 

John T. Bowles and wife, and Miss Belle Hobbs, M of 
whom have been in Metropolis for the last two years, go 
to Decatur. Mr. Bowles takes charge of a ward school 
and the ladies take assistants' positions. 

J. N. Wilkinson, for several years principal of the 
Decatur high school, takes a position in the Emporia. 
Kansas, normal school next year. Illinois loses one of 
her best men. 

The schools at Sibley closed June 21. There were 
about 275 persons present, and they had a fine banquet. 
The school presented Mr. Clinebell, the [>rincipal, with a 
fine encyclopedia, half morocco and gilt eage. This 
closes Mr. and Mrs. Clinebell's third year at Sibley. 

Prof. Granville F. Foster, whose name is familiar to 
the r^ers of Thb Journal, and who left the Southern 
Normal last year to go to Reno, Nev., has removed to 
Vacaville, Solano county, Cal. He has opened at that 
point a normal and scientific school, whose first term will 
open Tuesday, August 5. 

At a meeting of the Chenoa board of school directors, 
held June 23, the following teachers were elected for the 
coming year: Miss Lizzie Swan, superintendent and 
principal of high school; Miss Clara Pendleton, assist- 
ant prmcipal of high school; Miss Belle Campbell, prin- 
cipal of grammar school department; Mrs. Etta Groe- 
beck, principal of intermediate department; Mrs. Dooley, 
principal of second primary department; Miss L. M. 
Dyer, principal of first primary department. 
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The public schools of Chenoa oloaed their year*s labor 
on Jane 23, with appropriate ezerctseB in the hifith Bchool. 
The programme consisted of readings, recitations, 
mosic ana farces. A ver^ large number of patrons were 
present. Loais Warner, in oehalf of the itcholars, pre- 
mted Prof. M. F. Bovard with a handsome clock; and 
Miss Hattie Downey, in behalf of the scholars, pre- 
aenbed Miss Lizzie Swan, assistant principal, with a 
handsome individual silver castor. The schools of 
Chenoa are in a floarishing condition. 

Tfae Decatur Board of Education, at a recent meeting, 
elected Mr. Gastman for the twenty-fifth time, twenty- 
three of the elections being for Superintendent. In all 
these years there has been but one vote cast against him, 
ind that was several years ago. 

We believe this record is unsurpassed in the State. 
The condition of things in Decatur is what might be ex- 
pected. The schools are the i>ride of every citizen. The 
tnildings are excellent in design and equipment. The 
debt is— nothing. We congratulate Mr. (jaetman and 
his sensible Board. They seem to understand each 
other. 

At a meetini? of the Board of Education.Thurs day 
sight. Prof. McCay was hired as principal of our schools 
for another year, at an advance of $150 in salary, or 
11,400 a year. This is a very wise step on the part of 
the board, as the experience of the school year just draw- 
ing to a close has taught us that a competent principal 
ii the cheapest. Never has Fairbury had as good schools 
» the now has, and the retention of Prof. McCay be- 
^mk9 a still more marked advance in the ensuing year. 
—Independent Blade, 

A later rumor has it that Mr. McCay will take charge 
of the preparatory department of the Wesleyan Univer- 
lity next year. 

Professor S. A. Forbes, many years in charge of The 
lahoiatory of Natural Bistory at Normal, and for a year 
and a half the State Entomologist, has been elected to 
the Chair ot Natural History in the State University, at 
Champaign. 

Thib State Laboratory is the work of his hand and 
brain. He found it next to nothing. It ia now known 
throng^ its bulletins to every scientific man of promi- 
nence in America and Europe. As State Entomologist, 
he has the confidence, not onlj of the scientific men of 
the State, but of the ^reat agncultural interest as well. 
'Rot he will distinguish himself in his new field is as 
oeitam as that be will enter it. 



» > m 



STATE HEWS. 



Metropolis has a class of four this year, — two boys and 
tvogiris. 

Paxton graduated a class of six this year, four of 
whom were boys. 

S. B. Wadaworth*s high school at Oregon, sent out a 
das of seven, June 17. 

The Downer^ Grove schools, in charge of J. K. Rass- 
valer, gndoated a class of six, June 6. 

,The Lake View high school, A. F. Nightingale, prin- 
ipl graduated a class of ten, June 26. 

The Somonauk high school graduated a class of seven, 
te 13. This school is in charge of P. K. Cross. 

Hjde Pkrk g^raduated a class of eleven this year. The 
mof *85 gave them a reception on the evening of 
W27. 

The Oak Park high school, B. L. Dodge, superintend - 
graduated a class of twenty, June 20. Twelve of 
oass are boys. 

fte Naavoo township high school was organised in 

rll. It has a three year^' course, and an attendance 
fcity-Sye to Sftjr, The priocipal is Wjn. S^mwonds. 



The first class will graduate next year. The present 
year closed with the annual exhibition, June 5. 

As a result of the work done in industrial training in 
the Moline schools, the Tri-city (Davenport, Bock Island 
and Moline) Principals' Association, at its last meeting 
for the year, appointed a committee, consisting of the 
superintendents of the three cities, to report at the be- 
ginning of the next year, a plan of work adapted to be 
used in connection with the school courses of the three 
cities. 

WINNEBAGO COUNTY. 

Prof. George Selby has contracted with the school 
board of Carthage, 111., for the coming year. Since con- 
tracting he has received several other flattering offers. 

An unusually interesting and well-attended series of 
teachers* meeting has been held in Winnebago county 
during the past term at Rockton, Durand, Pecatonica, 
Rockiord, Winnebago, and Roscoe. 

Previous to erecting a building, the school board of 
Rockford are endeavoring to secure rooms suitable for 
the carrying out of the new ordinance, which provides 
for a central high school and superintendent. 

The questions of the competitive examinations, sent 
to the teachers in the rural schools, have excited an un- 
precedented interest, and some good results are exj^cted. 
The awards are to be made at the county fair this fall. 



HBNDBB80N COUNTY. 

Most of the schools have closed for the summer. 

Miss Cameron has ceased her visiting schools until 
this fall. 

Most of the female teachers have been getting thirty 
dollars per month this summer. 

A good attendance is expected at the Summer Normal 
beginning July 28, at Biggsville. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alesbire, of the Carman schools, closed 
their schools about the middle of June. 

Prof. Green and Miss Shultz closed their schools in 
Biggsville on the 17th and 18th of June, respectively, 
b^ appropriate rhetorical exercises. The pupils of the 
higher department decorated their room very tastefully 
for the occasion. 

The attendance at the Teachers' Institute held in 
Olena, June 7, was well attended, but the attendants 
were not all teachers. The iollowing teachers either 

8 resented ^ubjVcts or took part in the discussions: 
[isses Maria Marshall, Nora Stevens, Fannie Maynard, 
and L. Cameron; Messrs. C. N. Duff, Frank Wray, 
A. J. McOormack, M.J. Green and John Stevens. 

J. o. s. H. 



ADAMS COUNTY. 

There were two graduates from the Payson public 
schools. 

Profs. W. S. Gray and E. G. Ertel are now engaged 
teaching an extra month at Coatsburg. 

Miss Nettie Ravmond, a teacher in Clayton schools, is 
visiting the Douglas school of Chicago. 

Miss Dewitt has completed her school at Paloma, and 
has been retained at an increased salary. 

Prof. Shannon is doing a grand work for Payson. He 
ha^ been relHected for the ensuing year. 

Miss Helen Cafky, one of Clayton's teachers, is spend- 
ing vacation at her home in Jacksonville. She will 
return to Clayton on September 1. 

The Adams and Brown County Normal will be held 
at Clayton, conducted by Superintendents Jimison and 
Lee; Prof. Anderson, of Clayton, will be principal in* 
strvictorT «i88i8te4 by Prof. Gray, and others. 
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The public schools of Camp Point closed on May 23. 
Prof. Hall will have charge of the educational interests 
another year. It. is is rumored that Miss £. V. Green- 
amyer will close a life contract with a board of one. 
Thus Camp Point loses. 

The Quinctf Whig recently published the following^ 
fiatteric^^ notice in regard to the high school: '* If there 
is one thing more than another in which all the people 
in a community should take a deep interest, that one 
thinff is her public schools. And, judging from the 
numoer that assembled in the Opera House last night to 
witness the exercises of the graduating class of 1884 
from the High School, Clayton does take that interest. 
The class, seven in number, three young ladies and 
four young gentlemen, all performed their part so well, 
that to say any one did best, would be almost impossible. 
The addresses by the Hon. Henry Raab, State Superin- 
tendent, and Prof. Anderson, the principal of the High 
School, were gems of thought and mstruction, and 
were well received. Clayton is justly proudly of her 
schools."' B. A. 

WHITE8IDE COUNTY. 

The location Of teachers will be given in my next. 

A union school picnic was recently held in the western 
part of the county, and was addressed by Supt. Hen- 
aricks and Prof. Eelley. 

Prof. Bayliss has bought an interest in the Sterling 
Standard, where he will still use his interest directly for 
the proper educatian of the people. 

The graduates were quite numerous this year — Second 
Ward, Sterling, furnishing 14 and Morrison 11. The 
exercises of ^th these schools excelled all previous 
efforts, which have ever been good. 

Our Superintendent, Prof. Hendricks, has his circulars 
out for the County Normal. His anticipations are great 
for the best normal ever held in the county, and the 
general verdict is that he will not be disappointed. 

The most complete change takes place this year in 
the teachers' ranks known in our county for many years. 
Prof. Kelly, of Morrison, who has served that school 
and the county so faithfully and well for these many 
years, has retired, loaded with the honors he so richly de- 
serves. Though he will probably henceforth be found in 
the garb of a private citizen, yet he may be depended on 
to strike a telling blow for the common school whenever 
he has opportunity. He ought to enter the lecture field. 
His last lecture, *' Hindrances to School Work/' should 
be delivered by him in every school district in the State. 
But he has given so much of his life and energy to others 
that he now feels obliged to work for himself. 

Profs. Bayliss, Piper and Diller, of Sterling, have 
resigned, thus making an entire change in this city. 
These resignations are all by the very ^t teachers in 
our county, and at a time when educational matters are 
looking upward as never before in its history. It is fair 
to say, however, that this *' looking up '' has been caused 
mainly by the Verv men who have resigned. Though 
these men will still have an interest in the caase, and 
will ever be found on the rig[ht side, yet we cannot afford 
to lose the direct and active efforts of such men. It 
need not be expected that men who aie capable of doing 
better for themselves in other occupations will continue 
to sacrifice their manhood and their own best interests 
to the bigotry which so frequently gets a controlling in- 
fluence in school matters, and renders the work of the 
conscientious teacher so difficult. w. w. k. 



BOND COUNTY. 

Six school houses are either being built or repaired in 
this county, and as many more are putting in new and 
improved furniture and apparatus. 

The graded schools at Pocahontas, Mulberry Grove, 
Reno, Dudleyville, and Wobarn, are doted for the 
year, ancl tbe principals in eivcb retained for tb^ oomiog 



The district schools have nearly all closed with a 
picnic and school exercises in the grove. These have 
been well attended, and a growing interest in school 
matters is clearly manifest in this county. 

The past month has been one filled to overflowing 
with good things, educational and otherwise. Many of 
our country schools have closed a very successful yearns 
work, and in nearly all the districts the same teachers 
are reemployed for the coming year, with increased 
salaries — two facts which speak well for the schools. 

The Teachers' Institute for this county begins July 28, 
and continues four weeks. From assurances of attend- 
ance from the teachers we anticipate a profitable time. 
Besides the county teachers' quarterly meetinirs at 
Greenville, we have four monthly meetings in different 
parts of the county, the latter of whicn are well at- 
tended by both officers and patrons of the schools rep- 
resented. 

The graduating exercises of the Greenville high school 
took place in Armory Hall, Ma^ 22. Seven graduates 
greeted the public with productions, which, to say the 
feast, were highly creditable to themselves, as well as to 
the efforts of the teachers. The Greenville school, with 
an entirely new course of study and a thorough change 
in text books, has marked an era in its history which 
can only result in great ^rood. Prof. A. E. Carmichael 
as well as hia assistont. Miss Lizzie Tinkey, retires, and 
their places will be filled by Prof. James C Barns, of 
Washington, Iowa, and Miss Louisa A. Boyakin, of 
Belleville, this State. Both come highly recommended, 
and with the benefit of their years of experience, we 
may iustly look for increased prosperity in oar city 
schools. 

Almira College, under the supervision of ex-Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction Slade. held its commence- 
ment exercises on June 11, followed by the senior and 
art reception in the evening. It was the pleanure of 
your correspondent to attend the examinations of the 
different classes, and he was most favorablv impressed 
with the thoroughness displayed in them all. No sur- 
face work, but actual subsoiling. The primary depart- 
ment, consisting of little ** tads *' from five to ten years 
old, was fine, i ou know tnat Superintendent Raab is 
insisting on good primary work in our schools. I think 
this work would have pleased him. Almira College is 
doing a good work for our country schools in this. Pro- 
fessor Slade is always present at our teachers' meetings, 
and is usually accompanied by several of the college 
teachers, who by their active work at our meetings give 
ns great help. f. c. m 



"WOODFORD COUNTY. 

Metemora is institute town this year. She is also the 
first town in the county to have a lady principal. 

Our county institute begins its session July 7, and con- 
tinues two weeks. Supt. nlirk has secured J. V. Coombs, 
of Eureka, and Edward Bangs, of Washburn, as assis- 
tants. Miss Flora Pennell, of the State Normal Univer- 
sity will lend her valuable services for the first week. 
Several lectures may be expected, amonff which will be 
one from Stete Superintendent Raab, on July 11. 

There are changes in principals at El Paso (east side), 
Metamora, Roanoke, Benson and Eureka. .^Fred Smed- 
ley remains on west side. El Paso. L. C. Dougherty is 
retained another year at Minonk. Washburn board 
reelect Edward Bangs for a third year and advances his 
salary over $200, giving him an even f 1,000. 

Eureka College graduated a class of six June 12; Met* 
amora six, May 21, and Washburn high school seven. 
May 28. 

Some new principals are: Miss M. R. Maloney, Rai^| 
land; George W, Parker, Wenona; E. R. Ristare^ 
Varna: J. £. W. Morgan, Magnolia; J. PbiHipS) \dm 
\m\\ Mils P^ Morte, Bf etamomt 
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CUMBERLAND COUNTY. 

Mr. ClemeDs, of Janesviile, this county, is one of the 
iostitate instructors. 

The prospect for a j^ood attendance at oar normal and 
institute is very favorable. 

Mr. T. C. Ewing and W. A. Caldwell will attend 
school the coming winter, instead of teaching. They 
will probably attend the Crawfordsville school. 

Miss Ada Murphy, one of Cumberland's successful 
tMchers, was recently married to Mr. G. W. Mathews, 
a yoang lawyer of Charleston, III. He was formerly a 
teacher of this county. 

The board of directors of Neoga have employed the 
Moving teachers for the ensuing year: G. W. Monroe, 
wiccipu; G. W. Capp9, grammar department; Carrie 
Kiinpr. Sallie Mitchell, second primary; and Anna 

Bfaea, first primary. G. VV. M. 

» 

SPRINGFIELD. 

k called meeting of the Board for rei'Iection of 
teachers was held June 10. The corps of instructors re- 
iORins about the same. 

The drawing-books from the Edwards school i^how re- 
markable work in the four upper grades; that of the 
sixth grade, taught by Miss Sutton, being of unusual 
merit. 

A little boy was severely reproved for lying: 
"How can you tell such stories?'* exclaimed his 
teacher; **how can you be so wicked V '* *' I never told 
a lie in my life/' he coolly replied; *' how could I, when 
I have been whipped for it so many^ many times! " 

Miss Frances Kusel is elected assistant in the High 
School. She graduated at the last commencement at 
Michigan University. She taught for several years in 
the ward schools before studying at Ann Arbor, and her 
appointment is a recognition of her talents and success 

The City Council are asked by the Board of Education 
to appropriate #64, OX) for school purposes the coming 
year— fo2,000 for ordinary expenses, and 1 12,000 for a 
Dew building. Two new buildings of eight rooms each 
are ready for use, but are inadequate to accomraodato 
oar rapidly increasing population. In prop:)rtion to the 
Qomber of inhabitants our facilities for education are 
not as complete as they were twenty- five ye; rs ago. 

Tiie scholars in one of the rooms in the Edwards 
street school, were told to write a composition, recently, 
in which they were to say somethiu'r pleasant about the " 
•choi^l. The fallowing will give you an idea of how 
weil the instructions were followed out: '* We have a 
suaJl school room. There is three pictures on the wall, 
I «liploma. and a clock. The clock stops tvery half hour. 
Tit blackboard is cracked, and the fatove is rusty. The 
f b»l house is situated in a very pleasant place, and our 
t'dtber teaches a good deal more than we can learn. 
The }.>!atform is old and needs a new carpet; but best of 
-1. ve have a school of good pleasant schohirH, who are 
iTij-s happy. That is all the pleasant things I c.in 
!!'iuk of just now. lida baknes." 

ADDITIONAL INSTITUTES. 

AJfiander, Cairo; beginning Sept. 1, and continuing 
one week. Conducted by R. R. Reeder. Mrs. L. C. 
Gibbs, Co Supt. 

Champaign, Champaign; August 4, and will continue 
four weeks, donducted by Co. Supt., a^^Histed by M. 
Moore, J. W. Hays, and A. L. Starr. G. R. Shaw- 
han, Co. Supt. 

Cook, Normal Park; one week. First and Second 
Grade Section, Col. Parker, Conductor; Third, 
Fourth, and Fifth Grade Section, Charles 1. Parker, 
Conductor; Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Grade Sec- 
tion, Leslie Lewis, Conductor; High School Sec- 
tion, A. F. Nightingale, Conductor. 

Cumberland, Toledo; August 18, *and continuing one 
week. Conducted by Prof. G. W. Monroe, assisted 



by J. W. Clemens and H. Davis. S. C. Miller, Co. 
Supt. 

Effingham, Effingham; July 2t, and continuing three 
weeks. Conducted by J. A. Arnold, Co. Supt. 

Fulton, Lewistown; August 4, and continuing three 
weeks. Conducted by Supt. E R. Boyer, assisted 
by J. W. Cook, J. P. loder, and E. E. Brown. 

La Salle, Peru; July 21, and crntinuing three weeks. 
Conducted by J. M. Day, Wra. Jenkins, B. B. 
Lakin, and L. A. Thomas. G. B. Stockdalp, Co. 
Supt. 

Macoupin, Girar.1; July 28. Conducted by J. Pike and 
D. J. Murphy. Geo. W. Bowersox, Co. Supt. 

Marion, Salem; July 28, and continuing four weeks. 
Conducted by 0. T. Bright, assisted by S. G. Bur- 
dick and F. M. Alexander. W. H. Storrs, Co. 

I Supt. 

Morgan, Jacksonville; July 21, continuing five weeks. 
Conducttd by Co. Supt., assisted by J. M. Hamill 
and J. R. Barker. C. M. Sevier, Co. Supt. 

Stephenson, Lena; August 4, and continuing two weeks. 
A. A Kape, Co. Supt. 

Washington, Na^hvill?; July 14. Conducted by A. M. 
Hro )'•*<, as-^istrd by Nannie C. Anderson. W. L. 
M.trtin, Co. Supt. 

OREGON TRAINING SCnOOL. 

Ed. Hendeo is married and farming in Iowa. 

Hattie Hobart is writing in an othce in Chicago. 

Carrie Lewis is now Mrs. Ives, of Byron, Ogle county. 

Kittie Bassett is teaching in the Elgin public schools. 

W. W. Hanes is practicing medicine at Adelin»>, Ogle 
county. 

Miss Ella Frazier has commenced the practice of law 
in Iowa. 

Wm. O'Connor is teaching in La Salle county. He 
has been elected collector of his town. 

Le.^sie Perkin has bt^en, for a year, a successful book 
agent of Lee, Bureau, and other counties. 

Harry Wulf, for the past year an instructor in the 
School of Pharmacy, Ann Arbor; leaves the University 
to accept a position in San Francisco. 

The summer session promises to be the largest in the 
history of the school. The number of persons in the 
State preparing to obtain State Certificates, is yearly 
increasing. This school has already shown its efficiency 
to help such person^a to do such work. 



INSTITUTE INSTRUCTORS CONVENTION. 

At the call of the State Superintendent, ab^ut a hun- 
dred county su pterin tend' v.U and institute instructors 
met at Normal on June 2"). The Convention held five 
sessions. State Superintendent Raab presiding. On the 
first day, after electing (^ounty Superintendent Boyer 
secretary, Dr. Ilewrtt opened a discusion on the nature 
of the work of the coming county institutes, by empha- 
sizing his view that the teaching of principles and meth- 
ods should be the cbief aim in the woik,— professional 
rather than academic instruction. While most of those 
participating in the discussions agreed with Dr. Hewett, 
there were sorat who would combine the professional 
with the academic work. 

It was the sonse of the convention that the institute 
provided under St»ction 51 of the School Law should be 
for professional instruction, as planned in the Syllabus 
issut d by the State Supenntendent, and that the usual 
•'summer drills" should not be allowed to take the 
place of the institute contemplated by the law, and that 
if such are held they should be in addition to and not a 
substitute for the institute. 

It was thought best that the institutes be thoroughly 
organized, and that the county superintendents are the 
proper persons to make whatever classification of teach- 
ers may be necessary. Upon motion of Mr. Gast- 
man the teachers organized tnem selves into an institute 
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to discuss the Syllabus, which was the real purpose of the 
convention. 

After recess, a model programme having^ been placed 
upon the board, W. B. Powell, of Aurora, presented the 
subject of reading. The following are some of the points 
made prominent : 

1. Outline the work under these hea'ingti: 
a. Purpose, b. Methods. He would have the teacher 
train the children from one to four weeks in methodical 
seeing and telling before introducing the written or 

Erinted forms of words. During this time pictures should 
e employed rather than objects, as they have a more 
apparent Tinit of thought and are, consequentiv, simpler. 
During the introductory work there should be a clear 
conception of a unit of work; that is, the teacher should 
keep the purpose of the exercise always in view, — viz: 
methodical seeing and telling. 

Befoi e the introduction of a book the child should be- 
come able to recognize the forms of from two hundred 
and fifty to four hundred words, to be chosen chiefly 
from his own vocabulary. In this list of words there 
should be a proper proportion of the parts of speech. He 
then discussed the appliances designated in the Syllabus, 
showing how they may be obtained and how employed. 

At the oi>ening of the afternoon session Dr. Hewett led 
the discussion of the geography work presented in the 
Syllabus, urging the conductors to illustrate their work 
so fully that the teachers present will be enabled to carry 
it out in detail in their school rooms. In emphasizing 
this idea he i^ave brief model exercises on fixing the 
points of the compass, making a sketch of the school 
room, locating pupils, seats, etc., all of which, it should 
be remembered, is introductory to the use of a text book 
or the real study of geography. 

At the conclusion of Dr. Hewett's exercise, Superin- 
tendent Rabb gave an object lesson on cloth. The 
materials used were several varieties of cloth, wool in the 
condition in which it came from the sheep, carded wool, 
wool in rolls, yarn wound on bobbins, and an ingeniously 
constructed loom, prepared by the teacher, and fitted 
with warp; woof, and shuttle. After examining the 
various objects, learning their names, and employing 
them in sentences, he operated the model loom and illus- 
trated the process of weaving in so simple a manner as 
to make any child familiar with the details of the opera- 
tion. 

The evening session was devoted to hygiene, the dis- 
cussion being confined to ventilating, heating, lighting, 
and cleanliness. 

The convention re-assembled at 9 o'clock a. m. Wed- 
nesday. Mr. Powell led the discussion of the language 
work of the Syllabus, emphasizing the point that there 
should be two parallel lines of work — grammar and com- 
uosition. These should be begun in the lowest grades 
and continued throughout the course. The purpose of 
the first is to make a proper vocabulary, and of the sec- 
ond to train in its use in composition. 

The former purpDse is carried out by a study of words 
in sentences; the latter by the combination oi sentences 
in connected composition. The composition work must 
first be oral. In the choice of subjects for conversation 
great care should be exercised in selecting those con- 
taining few ideas. 

The methods to be employed are substantially those of 
the teacher of natural science; children learn the forms 
of language by studying language itself. 

Some of these points will oe more fully elaborated in 
an article which Mr. Powell will furnish for an early 
number of The Journal. 

Dr. Hewett then conducted an exercise in the Theory 
and Practice work of the Syllabus. The convention 
entered into a lively discussion of the points presented 
and the methods of interesting the institutes in them. 

The forenoon session closed with an exercise in Num- 
ber by Superintendent Raab. A model lesson was given 
illustrating the first steps in number work. Objects were 
employed in developing the idea of number, and its 
composition and resolution. A bunch of lamp-lighters 
was all the material used. With these objects opera- 
tions in all of the fundamental rules were illustrated. 



Many hints were given respecting methods of introduc* 
ing operations in denominate numbers, fractions, ratio, 
and proportion. 

On Wednesday afternoon, Supsrintendent Raab gav< 
an exercise in Penmanship. Ihe central idea was thi 
necessity of adoptinsr some method and adheriag to i 
rigidly until the pupils have so far made it their owi 
that they follow it without effort and even withou 
thought. He illustrated a method of drilling pupils b^ 
organizing a class and putting them through an exer 
cise. 

Resolutions were adopted: 

1. To extend thanks to the State Superintendent fo 
calling the convention. 

2. To approve the publication of a series of articles ii 
The Illinois School Joubnal, on the tendencies o 
language. 

This meeting is the first of its kind ever held in th 
State. In attendance and enthusiasm it surpassed ihi 
most sanguine expectations of. all who attended, rw 
will, no doubt, be repeated next year with increase 
numbers and interest. 

The following is a partial list of the institute workei 
present, with their addresses and the counties in whic 
they are to engage in institute work. The names < 
county superintendents are marked with a *. 

E A. Gastman, Decatur, Macon, White, Saline 
Robert Allyn, Carbondale, Williamson, Jackson. (Ig< 
tures in Edwards, Christian, Richland, Perry, Clintoi 
Marion) ; David Felmley, Carrollton, Greene; *R. N. 
Hitch, Pittsfield, Pike; J. L. Hartwell. Dixon, PitUfieK 
Pike; E. C. Hewett, Normal, Clark; Thos. Metcalf, Nai 
mal. Ford; A. Harvey, Paris, Edgar; M. Moore, Chan 
paign, Champai^; W H. Chamberlin, Rossville Adan 
(Iowa), Vermilion; A. P. Goodyear, Woodlawn, I« 
quois; A. M. Brooks, Springfield, Washington, Hai 
cock; *John Jimison, Quincy, Adams; L. Messicl 
Nora, Lee; F. T. Oldt, Lanark, Stephenson, Carrol 
^Robert Brand, Galena, Jo Daviess; Edward Bang 
Washburn, Woodford; Jesse Hubbard, Washingtoi 
Tazewell; P. R. Walker, Rochelle, Ogle, Winneba^ 
W. S. Gray, Coatsburg, Adams; Robert McCay, Fai: 
bury, Liyingston; *John Trainer, Decatur, Piatt; 'G I 
Shawhan, Urbana, Champaign; Chas. W. Groves, D 
catur. Champaign; E. E. Rosenberry, Mt. Sterlin, 
Brown; H. M. Anderson, Clayton, Adams, Perry; *j 
M. Flair, Havana, Mason; 0. J. Kern, Gays; C. F. Kxx 
bail, Elgin, Henderson; *A. J. Smith, Springfield, Sai 

famon, *J. McKearnan, Joliet, Will; *G. W. Ferri 
bntiac, Livingston; *B. C. Allensworth, Pekin, Taa 
well; J. P. Yoier, Bushnell, McDonough, Fulton; J. \ 
Hays, Urbana, Champaign; Joseph Carter, Pei 
Christian, Edgar; A. J. Barton, Normal, Marshall; 
R. Price, Quincy, Boone; J. H. Langdon, Carlyle, Cla 
*E. R. Boyer, Lewistown, Fulton; M. L Seymour. >r< 
maJ, Will, McLean; N. C. Dougherty, Peoria, Peori 
Frank Mathews, Pekin, Knox; *S. M. Gutterv, Lincol 
Logan; *G. A. Burgess, Monticello, Piatt; Thomas ] 
Balliet, Normal Park, McDonough; K. Clinebell, Si 
ley, Ford; L. C. Dougherty, Mmonk, Marshall. V< 
railion, Warren, Iroquois; S. T. Gillan, Danville, S 
phenson, Clark; J. \v. Cook, Normal, McLean, W; 
Fulton; C. I. Parker, 1504 Forty-first street, Chicd| 
Cook, Monroe, Pike, St. Clair; N. A. Harvey, Narni; 
Pike; *John A. Miller, Bloomington, McLean; I. 
Stockton, Kirkwood; J. R. Harker, Jacksonville. M 
gan; B. B. Lakin, Streator, LaSalle; John H. Te 
Delavan, Tazewell; G. W. Monroe, Sullivan, Caiub 
land; W. B. Powell, Aurora, in seventeen counties; * 
F. Howard, MeLeansboro; J. Piper, Chicago, Dapaj 
John Hull, Carbondale, Clinton. 

Alice C. McCormick, Normal, Clay; Maqr J. Gill« 
Danville, Clark; Ella Bear, Decatur, White, Maci 
Nancy R. Turnbull, Waverly, McDonough; Mary Ha» 
man. Normal, Henderson; Flora Pennell, Kortxi 
Woodford, DeKalb, Jo Daviess, Carroll; Martba 
Flemming, Bloom, Cook; Mrs. J. A. Miller, Bloomitifft 
McLean; *Mary W. Emery, Peoria, Peoria; Rat£ 
Fenner, Tremont, Tazewell; Mrs. M. D. L. Hayi 
Normal, Jefferson; Minta Fulton, Decatnr, Macott. 
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PUBLISHERS* NOTES, 



" What shall I do next," is a qaf'stion tbat constantly 
arises with the young teacher. This and thousands of 
other questions are answered in the Teachers' and Stu- 
dents' Library published by T. S. Denison, Chicago. The 
day is passing when '' anybody can teach school/* 
Teachers must post up. The work referred to covers the 
eotire ground, Common branches ^ Science, Civil Gov- 
trnmtnU School Law, History, etc. It is the teacher's 
cyt^lopedia and constant friend. It should be on the 
desk of every teacher in the land. It is published in one 
large octavo volume at the low price of $8.00. 

"Oar School* ' series of report cards and exposition 
diart. The best and cheapest arrangement out for sys- 
tematie reports. Teachers wishing samples and prices 
will address W. W. Enowlbs, Sterling, 111. 

American Progress, N. Y. — The firm footing upon 
which assessment insurance stands to-day in this coun- 
try is largely due to the energy and ability di^layed in 
the management of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Asso- 
oation, and the resulting solidity and vigor which it 
exhibits. 

How many of our readers are aware of the fact that 
A. H. Andrews & Co. are the largest manufacturers in 
the world of school furniture ? Have you noticed their 
"ad." on p. IX ? Have you tried their Dustless Erasers ? 
Hare yon seen their Lunar Tellurian Globe? Are you 
gomgtohave new desks this year? Yes? Well, then, 
fmmust see the Triumph, with folding lid. 

We would caJl the attention of teachera to Teacher's 
Co(»perative Agency of Chicago, advertised in this num- 
ber, as the best means of keeping posted on desirable po- 
poiitions becoming vacant. The work of this agency ex- 
tends throughout the United States. Schools desiring 
iBsehen should not fail to write to them, as thejr count 
among their members not only teachers looking for 
places, but teachers having permanent positions, who 
woold not make a change except for permanent. 

Examinations are the bugbear of pupils and the ter- 
ror of many teachers. Their labor may be greativ les- 
ttoed by a careful use of the Teachers* ana Students* 
libraiy. As a review book it has never been approached . 
Hie teacher who uses it need not fear to face his county 
nperintendent. The test questions will enable you to 
coodoct monthly examinations in all branches with half 
the nanal labor. Eveij question has an answer. Pub- 
lished by T. S. Denison, Chicago. The price in one 
luge octavo volume is only $3 00. 

The Brockway Teachers* Agency advertised in our 
eolomns refers to Supt. Howland, of Chicago, Prof. 
Pbdps, Winona, Minn., Adj. Gen. Elliot, Springfield, 
•fid others. This agency furnishes a very convenient 
aeans of communication between teachers and em- 
pbyers. 

H. H. Hill & Co. advertise, in this issue, their device 
fi* teaching the extraction of the Square and Cube Root. 
Ihere is no reason why the old roundabout methods 
ihoold be followed, when something simpler, and that 
appeals to the eye, is within easy reach. Read the ad- 
latisem^it on page VIII of the Advertiser. 

ITALIAN BBES. 

I keep for sale, constantly, pure Italians, at $8 per 
Cdbay. If five or more colonies are ordered at one time, 
]bf price will be $7.50 each. I have a few colonies of 
at $6 each. I also offer colonies with imported 
Vna at $13. 
Bees by the pound, from Mav 1 to 20. $1.50; from 
20 to June 10, $1.25; after Uiat $1. ijueens, hives, 
, sections, foundations, etc., at reasonable prices. 

E. A. Gastman, Decatur, 111. 

jyy one book in several hundred ever reaches a second 

The Teachers* and Students* Library is destined 

through many editions. It is the most complete, 

Imndiest and most practical work which we have 



ever examined. It contains in one octavo volume- 
just what every person should know. The teacher ia ho* 
places it on his desk will not part with it. The work is 
published by T. S Denison, Cnicago. Price, $3.00. 

Teachers of geography are sure to find many ^ttesHon» 
with short answers a useful and amusing exercise. 'J he- 
Geographical Hand-Book gives to the teacher ewe- 
thousand Jive hundred questions, already prepared, utitb 
answers, — 300 on United States, 250 on Europe, 150 oib 
mathematical geography, and other subjects in pro- 
portion. It would interest you to see how niany ques- 
tions out of 50 or 100 your class would answer. Try ihfr 
questions. They will give your class a lively revitw^ 
and cost you only 35 cents. For sale by J. A. Wood- 
bum, Bloomington, Indiana. See advertisement. 

SOMETHING FOR NOTHING. 

We have in our office a beautiful roller map of th» 
United States and Canada, size 46x56 inches, geograph- 
ically correct, and showing, in colors, the divisions of 
standard time— just such a map as usually sells for 
about $2. The map is published by the Chicago & Alton 
Railroad, and they propose to send one, all charges pre- 
paid, to any principal, or teacher of any department of 
any educational institution, for use in their classes, who 
will send a written request for it — until the large edition 
is exhausted. First come, first served. We have alwaya 
con.^idered the Chicago & Alton a liberal corporation^ 
but this offer smacks strongly of philanthropny. Wo 
trust that our readers will be as generous in their reque> (a 
as the C. & A. is in their ofiPer. Send to 

James Charlton, 
Gen. Pass, and Ticket Agt. 210 Dearborn St , Chicn^^O;. 

Our readers will be glad to learn that Col. Parker v ill 
hold a summer institute in the normal school building, in 
Normalville, Cook county, beginning July 21, and con- 
tinuing three weeks. Col. Parker will be assisted hy 
Mrs Parker, W. W. Speer, A. E. Frye, Miss Bet tie- 
Harrison, Miss Lelia E. Patridge, and Miss Mary A» 
Speer. There will also be a school of lan^usffes, ^m- 
bracing the German, French and Spanish, in chaivo of 
Dr. C. W. Krackwizer, University Leipzig, and Ernst 
Huxman, of Hanover (Germany) Normal School. Free 
lectures will be delivered by Col. Parker, Mrs. Parker,, 
and Miss Patridge. 

The editor of The Journal desires to say that there 
has never been so good an opportunity before for summer 
instruction in Illinois. The Cook county normal school 
and its distinguished principal and teachers have attrac- 
ted much attention. The opportunity is now offerer! to 
see what they are doing. For rates, ete., address Co)^ 
F. W. Parker, Normalville, Cook county, 111. 

I am in receipt of the 'Teacher's Examiner,** and beg^ 
leave to say that it should be in the hands of every 
teacher. The time saved alone in which a teacher or 
student would lose in wearily pondering over.volummoua 
text- books, will amply pay the trifling cost of the work. — 
W. E. HoYER, Principal of Normal School, Millershitrt/^ 
Ohio. 

The price of the above is f 1.50. It will be furnished 
with The Journal for $2.00, or as a premium for twa 
subscribers at $1.50 each. 

Youn^ teachers often fail to pass examination though 
**the bright lexicon of ;routh Knows no such word us 
fail." A better lexicon IS the Teachers' and Students* 
Library, published by T. S. Denison, Chicago. This 
work covers all the common branches. Elements of 
Science, School Law, Civil Government, General History^ 
English Composition, etc. It is the best review book we 
have ever seen, and is certainly very cheap at $8. 00. 
Such a work placed on th^ table would be consulted 
many times every day, when a number of volumes on the 
same subjects would be scattered about and perhaps, 
never consulted at all. 

For the benefit of those desiring to emigrate to Da« 
kota and other localities in the northwest and far west,, 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul Railway Compan j 
has published an illustrated pamphlet full of commoa 
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ARE YOU TO 



CHANGE TEXT- BOOKS? 



If so, it will cost you nothing to examine, with a view to introduction, any one of the following series. 

copies for examination, please state the number of pupils in the class or school 

for which the book is being sought. 



In ordering 



Allen & Greenough's Latin Series. 

More than one hundred schools in New England have re- 
cently introiiuced this grammar, and it it is gaining quite as 
rapidly in other sections of the country. 

Wenlworth's Mathematical Series. 

During the six years since the publication of the Goom- 
■etry in 1H77, we have paid copyright on r>J,27H copies, of whi h 
1,157 were sold durii'gtho fl st year ilS77-7Hl, and 17,248 dur- 
ing the sixthyear [.188J-H4]. During the three yea s since ihe 
piibiicatio.i of the Algebra, there has been a co yright sale 
of 41,745 copies, of which .>,780 were soUl during the first jear, 
and 2],U0U during the third. It will be seen that the sale has 
m >re tliim doubled the past yea**. 



Hudson's School Shakespeare 

Has had a copyright sale of over 100,000 ceples, and haa the 
advantage of having been edited by a great Shakespearian 
and teacher, and of having notes adapted to the study of 
Shakespeare rather than Philology, and placed where they 
will do the most good. It is the only Amerienn edition all of 
whose volumes are expurgated for school and college use. 



i 



Whitney & Knox Language Series. 

The matter and plan of these books have been Indorsed 
by lending educators In every part of the country, and the 
enthusiasm of teachers using them is quite unprecedented. 



Classics Tor Children. 

SijBiNSON CuusoE, Int. 35 cts. Stories op the Old Would, Int. 40 cts. Shakespeaue's Merchant of Vexick, Int. 
25cts. Scott's Quentin Durward, Int. 40cts. Memory Gems ix Prose and V'ehsb, Int. 30 cts. 

Scott's Ladv of the Lake. 

GINN, HEATH & CO., Publishers, 



180 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 



TEACHERS 

Wanting positions, or an increase of salary, send postal 
caid for our "Weekly R' port of Vacancies," and copy 
of "Modern House and School." Address 

MODERN TEACHERS' SUPPLY CO., 

liO^ransport, lud. 

-sense facte and valuable information and statistics, which 
will be sent free of charge, by addressing A. V. H. 
"Caki'enter, General Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Oar new school aids are the best and cheapest system 
fot conducting schools in good quiet order. Each set 
cmtains 1.50 pretty chromo credit cards, 00 large 
beautiful chromo merit cards, and 12 large elegant artis- 
tic chromo excelsior cards, price per set ^l; half set 60c. 
500 new deKigns brilliant artistic chromo school re\vard, 
excelsior, merit, credit, diploma, birthday, eaj'ter, friend- 
ship, remembrance, addrebs, visiting, chrittmas, new 
year, scripture and gift cards at 5, 10, 15, 20 and 25c per 
dozen. Large set samples 15c. If you do not care to 
Older samples send any amount you wish; stating num- 
ber and kinds of curds wanted and we will surely please 
you. Price list, order blanks, return envelopes free. All 
postpaid by mail. Stamps taken. Please send a trial 
order. Fixe Art Publishing Co., Warren, Pa. 

The Potter black board that we have been adverting is 
now sold by A. H. Andrews & Co., Chicago. 

The Teachers' Training School and School for Individ- 
ual Instruction, of Oregon, Illinois, E. L. Wells, princi- 
pal, prepares young people for business, for other schools. 
«nd helps teachers in methods and to obtain county and 
«tate certificates. The school has no vacations, and all 
studies are optional. Students enter at any time and 
stay as lon^ as thev please. Teachers can there 8|)end 
their vacations in the most practical drill-work. Grad- 
uates of high and normal schoolsi county superintendents, 



principals and assistants of towns and cities in all parts 
of Illinois, and some from other states have been mem- 
bers of the school. Send for circular and catalogue. 

PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 

H. B. T3ryant's Chicago Business College, phono- 
^aphic institute and English training school continues 
m session during the summer, affording an excellent op- 
portunity for young people to get an insight into com- 
mercial affairs. All of us do more or less business, and to 
be able to transact and record business affairs in a ready 
and systematic manner is an accomplishment of great 
value. This is a commercial nation — 90 per cent, of the 
graduates of our literary institutions carry their talents 
mto commercial life. The university best idapted to the 
requirements of our mercantile civilization, is the univer- 
8it)[ where commerce is studied as a i^cience. Chica^, 
which is the center of the commerce of the nation, is, 
appropriately enough, the seat of the greatest mercan- 
tile university of modern times — H. B. Bryant's Chicago 
Business College. Business men can always be fur- 
nished at this institution with sti'nographers, type-writ- 
ers, bookkeepers, cashiers, bill clerks, etc. Young" men 
and women who become proficient at this institution are 
usually called for by busines houses as soon as ready. 
Address H. B. Bryant & Sons, 81 State street, Chicago. 
111., for circulars or further information. 

LOCAL NOTES. 

Send to us for Dr. Hewett's * 'Pedagogy," Prof. Cook's 
"Methods of Arithmetic," Mrs. Haynie's **Grammar," 
Metcalf and DeGarmo's * 'Dictionary Work," or any 
book you wish, and in any quantity. Prices low. Try 
us. Normal Book and News Co., Normal. III. 

Maxwell & Co. have removed to Chicago, but they left 
their old store behind them, and R. C. Rogers St Co., 
their successors, can fill any order for goods in their line. 
If you want a book that your dealers can*t supply, write 
Rogers & Co., and get it by an early mail. Students, 
drop in and see the opportunity for bargains. North 
Side Court-House Square, Bloomington. 
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SZPEBIMEVT8 IV PHT8I0L0OT. 



BT M. L. 8ETM0UR. 



RESPIRATION. 

Respiration is a mechanical and a chemical 
process, bj which the various tissues of the 
body, chiefly the lungs or gills, exchange car- 
bonic dioxide, vapor of water, and effete animal 
matter for oxygen. The mechanical process 
we can observe and experiment upon. The 
chemical process has never been seen. Un- 
aided vision can detect the process when 
veoous blood, exposed to the air, becomes red; 
bntthe actual trade of the gases is invisible. 

Experiments upon the mechanical process 
are so simple and instructive that the teacher 
will find class interest to increase as he pro- 
ceeds with the proof. 

It is the purpose of this short article to treat 
of the mechanics of respiration, using some of 
the living animals of the lower orders that the 
popil may cultivate his powers of observation 
and judgment. 

As the animals named are studied, the ex- 
periments may be given as puzzles, the 
^laoations to follow after reflection. 

FBOO. 

Ifa frog is placed before the class all will 
notice the peculiar movement in the throat 
and the alternate rising and falling of the ab- 
dominal walls. These movements belong to 
the respiratory act 

From the anatomy of the frog, we learn that 
k lie has a cleft; tongue attached in front, and 
■ Ihat he is without ribs or diaphragm. It is e vi 
4ent that the frog cannot breathe through the 
:ttooth as we ean^ for, in the absence of a dia- 
^bagm, he cannot enlarge the thoracic cavity. 



Ecperimeiit 1. — Put some soft wax over the 
external nasal openings and notice how 
quickly the frog's hand removes them. " If you 
can retain them in position, notice that as 
asphyxia comes on he does not open his 
mouth to get air. Such an act would be use- 
less as he lacks the power to create a vacuum 
in the thorax. 

JEcperiment 2. — Cut a match one inch long 
and fasten the frog's mouth open. He wilt 
try hard to remove it. If the stick is well se- 
cured, the frog soon reels from side to side 
and at last falls over asphyxiated. This ex- 
periment has prevented the effectual use of 
two organs — the tongue and the v-shaped 
muscle in the throat. The muscle named is 
called the mylo-hyoid muscle and lies between 
the parts of the lower jaw. It serves the pur- 
pose of the diaphragm in mammals. While 
the mouth is open, this muscle will be seen 
undergoing contraction and relaxation, — thus 
proving that like the diaphragm it is an invol- 
untary muscle. 

The two lobes of the tongue are fitted to 
cover the posterior nares. Hence the tongue, 
in this experiment, being withdrawn from the 
openings, cannot control the ingress and egress 
of air. 

Experiment 3. — Put a few drops of chloro- 
form on the back of a frog. It momentarily 
irritates the skin and the operator has before 
him an active subject. In a few seconds, the 
frog falls to one side and soon may be placed 
upon his back apparently dead. The heart 
still beats, though the respiratory act has 
ceased. Within three minutes the frog will 
be as active as ever. The vapor of the chlor- 
oform has been absorbed by the blood and 
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carried to the nerve centers, thus paralyzing 
mascular action. This shows that the skin 
performs an active part in respiration. 

JEj^periment 1. — Fasten open the mouth of 
a perch, in water, with a stick or hook. He 
soon dies. The result is the same if the mouth 
be kept closed. Why ? 

Etperiment 2. — Place a fish in distilled 
water. His movements become frantic and 
death soon follows. Explain. 

Eoperiment 3. — Place a fish in air. He 
drowns in the very element needed to prolong 
life. Give reason. 

Experiment 4. — Make a narrow channel in 
a swil't current of water. A fish placed in 
this channel will instantly, if possible, face 
the current. 

A fish at rest will place his head against the 
stream. Why ? 

ORAW-FISH. 

Take a craw-fish about two inches long, or 
a year old, and watch the movement of an 
organ lying beneath the covering at the pos- 
terior side portion of the head. This organ is 
called the gill-bailer or scaphoguathite. Its 
motions can be plainly seen though not 
counted, as it moves about 180 times in a 
minute. 

What is the use of this organ ? Which way 
does it move ? Let us see. 

Etperiment 1. — Place the craw-fish on a 
plate with water enough to cover him. Dip 
a straw or small glass tube into ink, and using 
it as a pipette gently push it vertically into the 
water just behind and posterior to the gill- 
covers or brachios tegites. If the animal is 
disturbed in this experiment the water must 
be changed. Soon two colored streams of 
water appear in front of the animal, one on 
each side of the head. 

Close observation will show that the scaph- 
oguathite, or boat-shaped jaw as the word im- 
plies, works likes a scoop bailing the water to 
the front of the branchial chamber. Hence, 
the water, entering from the rear, carries the 
ink with it, — thus proving that the water 
passed over the gills of a craw-fish moves in 
the opposite way from that taken by fishes. 

Experiment 2. — Place a craw-fish upon the 
ground in natural position. Place another 



equally strong upon his back by the side of 
the first. One dies soon and the- other will 
live many hours. Explain. 

These experiments have not been described 
to suggest to cruel boys new modes of tortur- 
ing animals, nor for the purpose of encourag- 
ing random experimentation, but for the sole 
object of furnishing positive and simple proofs 
of the ways respiration is e£Fected in three 
special cases. 



TIME VEBSirS OBOWTH. 



BT R. R. R. 



In what grade ought pupils to do that work t 
How old are the children to whom this work 
should be assigned ? How much time maBt 
be given to this or that particular kind or 
amount of work ? How many weeks would you 
have the children study arithmetic, language, 
or geography, before using the text books? 
And so on ad infinitum,. 

We doubt not these questions, in different 
forms, will recur frequently in the insti- 
tutes held this summer all over our State ; 
and pedagogical wiseacres, who have always 
kept an almanac on the desk and a chronom- 
eter in the vest pocket, will tell the youthful 
teachers, to a day, just how much time shoald 
be allowed for a class to master the addition 
tables; how long children must be kept perform- 
ing mathematical operations with objects, be- 
fore permitted to think numbers and their com- 
binations in the abstract; how long they mnst 
wield a dry pen and how many times make 
the letter a in the air before allowed to spread 
ink. 

Kow, we protest that all these questions are 
unimportant, irrelevant, and little less than 
idle. Education is growth ; it requires time, 
but is not measured by it. Teachers who ask 
the above questions have imbibed too freely of 
the spirit of our age ; they have joined in the 
general clamor for short cuts and air-liue 
routes to the fountain heads of science and 
learning. Mechanical inventions have bronght 
upon us the rushing age, and we demand edu- 
cational results at machine speed under high 
pressure. 

So far as our observation extends, in no two 
schools in the State are the limits of work 
which fix the difi^erent grades^identical. Th« 
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word grade has lost its aniform and technical 
Kmitations, if, indeed, it ever had any. A 
principal or superintendent uses the term for 
oonrenienoe in designating different stages of 
progress in his own school. A grade is let- 
tered or numbered in some schools to corres- 
pond to the number of years' work in the 
ooorse of study ; in others, to the nnmber of 
separate rooms, or classes in each room; and 
in others, still, to correspond to the grade 
Bunber of the text books in use. We have 
Inown of teachers designating advanced work 
by low grade numbers to prove to a superfi- 
cial observer how much work has been done 
by " my pupils of the third grade only." 

The question, therefore, — In what grade, 
etc., — is 8o indefinite as to . mean absolutely 
nothing. 

From the other questions above mentioned 
<»ie would infer that time is the chief factor in 
estimating the progress of children in school 
vork. We do not say that time affords no 
means of judging as to how much work can be 
done, but we insist that the principle of mak- 
ing it the inflexible arbiter of scholarship is 
psychologically unsound. Time, chipped into 
pieces thirty or forty minutes long, may run 
through with a "course of study," but it is 
the study and well doing that must give the 
eoitnred growth. 

How long will it require a boy of fourteen 
years to saw four cords of wood? The best 
way to answer this question is to set the boy 
to work diligently and wait until the cord wood 
is made into stove wood. You will then know 
bow long it employed that boy, but still be 
%norant as to how long it will require any 
other boy, even though he bie of the same age, 
for there are other factors besides the boy's 
ige, and of no less importance, that enter into 
thffl problem. The same may be said of 
dtsses; "we don't know *'how long." We 
most seek for the weU done and let the '^how 
kmg" take care of itself. Have the limits of 
yoor work as sharply defined as he who plows 
M field or builds a wall, then work to that 
lend; never lose sight of it, and let ^'well 
iam " be the parting benediction on every 
that moves on to something higher. The 
who does this will not kill time in our 
touktj institutes, asking '^ how long ? " ^^ At 
Mtttagel" etc 



Our work is in the realm of growth. We 
want the perfect fruit and the entire, and we 
must throttle this general clamor for hot 
house plants, even though they be arrayed 
like Solomon. 

Behold, the husbandman waiteth for the 
precious fruits of the earth. 



OBADTTATE THE BOTS. 



BY FRAKK W. GOVE. 



We speak, now, of the boys who are en- 
rolled as regular pupils in the schools of Illi- 
nois, until they reach the grammar grade, and 
then part company with school forever. 
Whose fault is it, and how shall we remedy 
the evil? Though the teacher may not be 
responsible for this wholesale desertion by the 
boys, it lies within his province to check the 
unfortunate stampede from school life, — un- 
fortunate to the boys, because they are too 
young to realize their error, and unfortunate 
to the State, becfiose the boys of to-day will 
rule the nation to-morrow. We shall not dis- 
cuss the courses of study pursued throughout 
our schools at this time, for we think that the 
small per cent, of boys in the graduating 
classes is not caused by the particular line of 
work prescribed. In the main, the courses 
of study are what is needed, for no amount 
of " tinkering " so far as our observations go, 
has brought the millenium in attendance, that 
is so anxiously desired. There is an occasion- 
al cry for the practical, among those who 
think we ought to make the tradesman at the 
expense of mental training. But this class is 
in a small minority, and can never affect our 
schools to any great extent. 

Poverty is olten presented as an excuse for 
absence, but it is used to shield too manv who 
might, with earnest effort and a due amount 
of grit, work their way through school to the 
glorious end. In some cases it is absolutely 
necessary for the boy to leave the school room 
to support himself and mother, but the fact is 
that he more often leaves school to engage in 
business that he thinks will bring him imme- 
diate return, and trusts to chance for the 
future. With no stock in trade but a beard- 
less chin, he grasps for a fortune years before 
he can vote, and, too young to manage any 
business, drifts about the world. Perhaps h« 
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succeeds. Many bojs do ; what then ? Enjoy 
himself in his ignorance! The world has no 
charms for him, save the acquisition of wealth, 
and he has no pleasure in life, except from 
without, fie possesses no elements within 
his nature by which he has power to be happy, 
such as he might have met with a well trained 
and cultured mind. But perhaps he may not 
have prospered, and at the age of twenty-tive 
he finds himself with no more than when he 
started, and worst of all, with only the first 
elements of an education. Too late, he has 
come to realize that an education alone is en- 
during. The majority of men do not disagree 
on this question, but boys are boys, and by 
the hundred they are falling out of the ranks . 
of school every year, just for an experiment. 
Isn't it time that mature judgment should 
come to the rescne, and with the support of 
the educated men and women of this age, call 
a halt in these rash decisions of early youth, 
and insist on boys remaining in school long 
enough, at least, to complete the course of the 
public graded school ? If this evil is checked 
at all, it must be accomplished by a united 
effort of teachers and parents. Strike at the 
root of the evil and boldly assert and main- 
tain by argument the solid fact, that boys 
must be educated if they expect to keep apace 
with our fast progressing civilization. Exam- 
ples of ideal Americans, whose lives are 
brought so prominently before our nation as 
to bo familiar to us all, are not wanting. The 
fact that an occasional inventor, who had little 
school drill, has risen to the pinnacle of fame, 
is indeed poor incentive for a boy of twelve or 
fifteen years of age to leave his school work, 
one, two, or three years before he has com- 
pleted the regular course. Fifty years ago, 
yes twenty-five years ago, no such advantages 
were afforded for school discipline as every 
boy now has, and if he hopes to compete with 
his associates, he should be taught now that 
his work must be done to the end. Just so 
sure as our American boys fail to prepare 
themselves for statesmen and scholars, just so 
sure will our laws be framed and executed by 
foreigners of higher educational ability and 
more thorough mental discipline. The boy 
who can make his mark without school drill 
is just the boy who ought to remain in school 
^ntil the very last, equipping himself most 



generously for the active duties of life. Aale^ 
ica has great need of such men. But it is not 
a question what we think. The boy mast be 
reached, and his action governed, or, at least, 
tempered by the influence of his seniors. In ad- 
dition to the first principles of the common 
branches, he must be tanght that hard work 
and persistent effort are the only means by 
which he can accomplish any work honurably; 
that a thorough mental training will alone fit 
him for the duties of man in the next genera- 
tion, or admit him to the best circles of so- 
ciety; that an American is not born great, 
but with full and untrammeled liberty to be- 
come so, if he will profit by his advantages; 

that worth not chance, makes the man, and 
last, that money is a means, not an end. The 
right sort of teachers, with their shoulders tc 
the wheel, can soon persuade the boys of 
to-day, that aside from the inward satisfaction 
of a good common school education, the ail 
vantages are all in favor of securing it siin 
ply on financial grounds. And this mast b< 
done, for the boys seem determined to leavi 
school and we can expect nothing better an 
til they are persuaded that their judgment i 
in error. 

The truth is that the boy who carries a d; 
ploma with him, certifying his honorabl 
completion of the regular course in the pabli 
schools, bears also the evidence that he ha 
pluck, perseverance, and ability, — especiall; 
is this true of a public school diploma whici 
represents the honest effort of many year 
and hence the importance to every boy < 
securing it. The time is already at haa 
when such boys are at a premium. Tl 
average boy of to-day brings no certifical 
with him, except that he lacks moral -ch^ 
acter and moral courage to remain in sclioi 
the proper time, and upon this showing 
seeks einployment in the crowded aveiia4 
of trade. The signs of the times betok^^ 
a demand for more thorough men, 
no man can be an expert specialist, am 
he has first mastered such a general educati< 
at least, as is embraced in our public schoi 

We remarked at the beginning that teacli< 
perhaps, were not at fault, but the people 
urally look to the teachers to make necessj 
reforms in school work, and upon the teael 
this task will fall. If parents are not 
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ftwake to the importance of educating the 
boys as well as the girls, wake them up,* and 
we luaj yet see as many boys as girls grad- 
uated from our public schools. 



HOW SHALL WE SUEVIVS f 



BY O. 



III. 



Again, Joseph Paine says: '^Intellectual 
education is the development and training of 
the learner's native powers, by means of in- 
straction carried on through the conscious 
aod persistent agency of the formal educator, 
ud depends upon the established connection 
between the world without and the world 
within the mind — between the objective and 
the subjective." 

The teacher turns from his study of the 
sdeooe of the mind to ask himself the vital, 
{tactical question, how shall I set these '^ na- 
tive powers " to work ? Activity is the law 
of growth. How can I make them act ? 
Here is a mass of material contained in nature 
all about us and in books ; how can I organize 
it! And a new field of work, scarcely nar- 
rower than any already alluded to opens be- 
fore him. Surely the new novel can afford to 
wait awhile. That huge blanket, the modern 
irnW paper, even, with its sickening details of 
crimes and executions, and accidents by land 
and sea, with its political and theological con- 
troversies, its rumors stated in one, line and 
denied in another, will pardon us if we skip 
some of its columns until we can see our way 
a little more clearly to the adjustment of our 
material to the needs of the child mind. And 
it is not alone the activity of these powers that 
we must secure. There is a certain body of 
iacts that the pupil must master, a certain 
quantity of information that he must possess. 
Henee I must remember that "informing" 
ad '^forming" must go hand in hand in the 
process of education, and sometimes, perhaps, 
ioaiething must be sacrificed in each in the 
vitetests of the other. 

And when the mental organization of the 
(Ud, and the methods and order of growth 
•9 filirly understood, and the material is se* 
iBrtsd to effect the desired ends, there remains 

A§ })W*i<^l ^u^stion, bow pbftU I seeur§ tbftt 



contact of one and the other, that collision of 
mind and fact that feeds and stimulates, and 
eventuates in growth and knowlege ? And so 
the subject of " methods" demands the atten- 
tion — and everybody is hungry for methods. 
What is more common than the question, 
what is your method of teaching numbers i 
What is your method of stopping whispering ? 
What is your method of teaching reading? 
" Come and spend a couple of days in our 
institute, and give us the normal methods," 
wrote a friend, fifteen or twenty years ago. 

What is a "normal " method ? What is a 
method of any kind worth, as intellectual food 
for a teacher, that has not flowered out of a 
principle, or sprung out of a recognition of 
the necessary relations of the mind to its 
work? There is work enough in the discov- 
ery of ingenious devices, to save the most 
fertile mind from decay. What is the Quincy 
system ? asked some one at our State teachers' 
association, a few years ago. ^^ There it goes, 
out of that door yonder," was the answer, as 
the best known apostle of the dispensation 
disappeared from view; and I am confident 
that he has found full play for his matured 
powers in his chosen vocation. 

As the public has a right to demand that 
we shall do our work for the child without 
burdening him with physical infirmities, so it 
may justly claim that he shall come from our 
schools with a pure, moral life. What are the 
relations subsisting between intellectual activ- 
ity, and the formation of a straight, simple, 
sincere, earnest, honest character? Is not 
the moral element, after all, involved in every 
mental act ? Is it possible to secure anything 
WQrth the name of scholarship, without integ- 
rity in all of the operations of the school ? Is 
a moral life one that realizes its duties, and 
with scrupulous fidelity, discharges them? 
If so, is not the moral training one that should 
receive most thought and least voice ? It is 
never forgotten, yet rarely mentioned. The 
constant problem is, how can I hold this pupil 
at the focal, point of these forces that teach 
practical morals after the method of the lab- 
oratory ? 

But again : It is easy to find fault. Our 
brethren of the press are after us with sharp 
quills, Mach of what thay say shows that 
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of their subject but we should consider their 
criticisms in a spirit of candor. We may be 
helped by them. It is charged that the teach- 
ers of the country are conservative beyond 
the power of expression ; that the system 
received a certain trend centuries more or less 
ago, and that it has continued to move along 
the same lines ever since, with no question as 
to whether the changed environment has not 
necessitated an entire reforming of education- 
al systems. 

Here is the question : Shall the teacher 
keep one eye on the age with its tendencies, 
its peculiarities, its spirit, and the other on the 
pupil and say to himself: I must give him the 
technical training of the curriculum, the time- 
honored three R^s, etc., but must I not do it 
in such a way that, when he steps from the 
school into the busy life of the world, he shall 
lind his acquired methods of getting knowl- 
edge, of reaching conclusions, and of direct- 
ing his energies best suited to his necessities ? 
Our critics say that we, in large part, have 
ignored the manifest destiny of the child as 
an American citizen. Have we? Is there 
not a field that opens at this point, that will 
repay the most carefnl investigation? And 
what a field it is ! The student of social 
phenomena does not stand and gaze idly at 
the glittering pageant that passes by his study 
window. He goes into the world to find its 
heart, its motive. He goes with a purpose. 
He has a method of investigation. He may 
now follow the advice of his friends and 
seek society, as it is called, but not simply for 
recreation. He frequents the court rooms, 
the marts of trade, he mingles with all classes, 
he attends the primaries in a double capacity, 
— ^he interests himself in all political ques- 
tions ; in brief, he informs himself as fully as 
he can in respect to the life of his time, in 
order that he may realize the relation which 
his work should bear to the citizen life of the 
coming man who sits in the forms of his 
school room. 

It is not the purpose of this papei* to enter 
with any considerable degree of fiillness into 
the discussion of the lines of thought touched 
upon, but is it not true that the one thing 
needed above all others in the citizens of a 
country where the doctrine of the survival of 
the fittest seems to have the fre^t pjay, is the 



scientific habit of thought, the habit of study- 
ing existing conditions with patient industry 
and the courage to follow their obvious teach- 
ings whithersoever they may lead? If so, 
the primary school is none too early to begin 
to give direction to mental habits that are to 
equip one for the fierce conflict for subsistence 
that awaits one and all. 

The future citizen must be a patriot. How 
shall I fire him with an ardent love of country if 
He must be reverent and worshipful. How 
shall I curb the iconoclastic spirit of youth 
and bend the haughty head in humility and 
devotion? He must listen to the inner voices 
that call him to a life of honesty and parity. 
How shall I make thenar trnmpet-tongued, so 
that they shall ever ring out clear and sharp 
above the noisy din of selfishness, the desire 
for sudden wealth, the siren songs of vice, 
the promptings of false ambition? The 
thoughts of countless possible duties to the 
young press upon one until he may well cry 
out in the fullness of his sense of responsibil- 
ity. Who is equal to the task ? 

There is one among the teachers, not the 
average teachers, upon whom the limitations 
cited do not press so vigorously. It is the 
school principal or superintendent. His is a 
larger life. His sweep is wider. He is at 
once a teacher, and a man of afifairs. He 
comes into intimate relations with the com- 
munity. He must outline courses of stady, 
examine teachers and train them in their 
work, aw^en the corps spirit, plan school 
houses, supervise the expenditure of lai^ 
sums of money, keep friction at the mini- 
mum, relieve the rigors of the school machine, 
keep public sentiment on the right line, har- 
monize difierences, unify varied efforts, and 
do a score of things beside, that time will not 
permit me to name. His duties stimulate him 
to intense activity. If he is alive, he ^rill 
grow. 

If I have given the pessimistic view at the 
outset, I have not neglected the brighter sid^e 
at the last. The chief lack after all is the 
stimulating effect of competition. What the 
other professions find awaiting them as m 
necessary condition,, tlie teacher must fin^ 
within himself. He has an opportunity u: 
survive. He may grow into a richness of lift 
Xhskt rounds into a fuller mould with the 
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ing years, if he wilL If he shrivels and dries, 
and wastes away intellectually, do not write 
npoD his tombstone the thoughtless and false 
epitaph, *^ Sacred to the memory of a victim 
of the inherent limitations of the teacher's 
profession," but the truer inscription, *'He 
died because he hadn't energ;^ enough to live. " 



WHY SO FEW? 



BT 8. B. WADfiWOBTH. 



In accounting for the scarcity of graduates 
in our high schools, we might dismiss the sub- 
ject with the scriptural principle, " Many are 
called, but few are chosen," but this means 
would be as unsatisfactory as many others 
thftt we daily hear. 

From schools having an enrollment of four 
or five hundred, the number of graduates will 
vary from four to eight ; or only one to two 
per cent, of those who start at the beginning 
of the race ever '* reach the wire on the home 
stretch." Some contend that the seeds of 
cplture fall by the wayside ; some, that they 
fell in stony places where there is not much 
deepness of earth; and still others, that they 
fell among thorns which check and destroy 
their growth and development. 

One claims that his children have been kept 
by a too rigid adherence to a graded course of 
vork, and that they have thereby become dis- 
eooniged and have lost interest in advance- 
ment. Another finds objection in the fact that 
his children have to work too hard ; that too 
much is required of them. A multiplicity 
(^ such faults is heaped upon school officers, 
gnded courses, and teachers, and, in this way, 
Ae servants of the public are made responsi- 
ble for failures and faults that are entirely 
beyond their jurisdiction and control. 

The failure to make cultured men and wo- 
men is not so much due to the unwise pursn- 
•Bce of a method, as it is to the deformed, 
inhealthj^ germs of culture, with which the 
enltivators of intellect have to deal. The 

« 

greatest source of incapacity to accomplish 
tDY task is found in the disposition and inher- 
ited tendencies of the one striving to accom- 
plish SQch work. The weakness is not so 
much with the teacher as it is with the child, 

lot aq nmcl) with tb^ child, perhaps, ^ it i9 



with the capabilities and moral force that he 
has inherited from his ancestors. 

For the sake of convenience we shall divide 
the qualifications that tend to make a true 
man, inherited tendencies and acquired capa- 
bilities. Under inherited tendencies may be 
considered, ambition, genius, moral force. 
Under capabilities, we shall consider intelli- 
gence and habit. The sins of one generation 
are said to be visited upon those of the next, 
even to the third generation. What a won- 
derful network of loves, of hates, of passions, 
of possibilities, of powers this life contains. 
From the rich and the poor, the high and the 
low, the honest and dishonest, the passion- 
ate and the virtuous of the preceding gener- 
ation, our children have to do, or to fail to do 
their part in humanity-^s race. 

Happy should be that child whose ancestors 
have left it the grand heritage, — ambition, 
genius, moral force. Such a child has the 
germ of culture planted in rich, alluvial soil, 
where the sun sends light into its life, where 
the rains of heaven gives their sparkling wa- 
ters for its drink, while the hidden treasures 
of the earth are drawn upon to develop and 
strengthen its growth. Such children, started 
in our primary rooms, would never slight their 
duty, and with the usual care and teaching, 
would continue in their studies until they 
graduated. 

The teacher should say to the patrons, — 
" give me children that have genius, that are 
ambitious, that have the moral force to stand 
up and face the obstructions and difliculties of 
life, and then I shall see that they finish the 
school course and graduate. Tou bring me, 
instead, children whose minds have been 
dwarfed by .the intemperance of centuries, 
and ask me to wipe out the influence of gen- 
erations in ten short years." Such things are 
almost impossible. Action and reaction are 
equal and opposite, both in matter and mind. 
If a boy has lost moral courage through the 
influence of ages, he cannot regain it in a few 
years. The lack of moral courage in pupils 
causes so many to fall by the wayside. They 
have not the courage to stand up and face dif- 
ficulties. They have not the manhood to put 
their shoulders to the wheel. This disposition 
is shown by the desire on the part of. some 
pupil to drop ^* ptudy; we may piake up our 
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minds that be will never accomplish much in 
life. That is his iirst crisis. He has met it 
and it has overawed him. He has not the 
manhood to overcome this difficulty, and it 
will be easier to fail in the next, by the fact 
of his having failed in this. The desire to 
pass without being "passable," leads young 
folks to strain their moral courage so as to use 
undue influence in trying to get a high stand- 
ard of scholarship. This brings its crisis of 
discontent, which, voluntarily or involuntarily, 
closes his school life. 

Life does not run "hap-hazard." Our 
tastes, our inclinations, our courage, are the 
result of inexorable laws. There is a sadness 
and yet satisfaction about our characteristics, — 
a sadness in the fact that the evils of one 
generation will fasten themselve upon the next, 
so that it is very diffiault to dislodge them, — 
a satisfaction in the fact, that what good we 
do in this life will have its influence for good 
in the next generation. 

Then we, as teachers, can do very little to 
change the hands of fate. A boy's genius 
will mark his course of life; his ambition will 
press him forward; his moral courage will 
cause him to remove the obstacles that lie in 
his way. If he lack ambition he will do no 
great thing; if he lack genius he will do no 
new thing ; if he lack moral force no good 
deed will ever spring from his inward self. 

The reformation of inherited tendencies 
must come through habit, which is an acquired 
capability. Of intelligence, the generally ac- 
cepted objective point with teachers, we shall 
say nothing. In fact, inherited tendencies are 
a result of the habits of a generation. A duck 
kept from water for generations would lose 
the webbing between the toes. 

Custom produces a property of easiness in 
any task. Its evil tendencies are ruining our 
boys in our homes and upon our streets to-day. 
We have boys in all our schools who act as 
gentlemen in the school-room, and as fiends 
at home ; who, in the school, are always cor- 
teous and obliging, but who, at home, will 
curse their mothers and disregard their advice 
and counsel. I never have known such a boy 
to graduate. I never would, knowingly, sign 
my name to the diploma for such a boy, — but 
this remark is unnecessary, for such ^ boy ^ill 

no vi^rh^y^ the manhood tQpompletp flip cftflfi^, 



But the greatest cause of depletion in our 
high schools is the influence of street and 
rowdy life. If fathers and mothers would 
keep their boys from the pernicious influence 
of the street, and subject them to proper care 
at home, half of the difficulties of teachers 
would be removed ; the pernicious habits that 
blast their life would not exist, and our boys 
would be as numerous as our girls in the grad- 
uating classes. On the street a boy receives 
every inducement to leave school. He forms 
associations that degrade his taste ; he learns 
that the ways of the wicked are easy ways ; he 
forms habits that set the stamp of inactivity and 
recklessness upon his brow so vividly that nei- 
ther teacher nor parent will be able to erase it 

The preceding generation has sent us only 
a few tire-tested souls. These, with a few 
whose habits of honor and integrity we can 
germinate by association and personal influ- 
ence, will be our only source of high school 
graduates. There is no patent process, ex- 
cept by loosening the screws so that they may 
get out easier, and this, of course, would and 
should be the death of our schools. The 
greatest good a teacher can do is to create in 
the minds of the young, habits of integrity, 
duty, and a faithful pursuance of right. It is 
a great work but it is also a pleasant one. 

Until^parents and teachers understand and 
comprehend that it is the habits of the child 
that determine his condition in life, we shall 
not expect an increase in the number of our 
graduates. There are other obstructions, of 
course, but it seems to me this is the great 
cause. 



HEA SPECIALTY. 



"What is your specialty?" said I, the other 
day, looking out over the top of my spectacles 
in a mildly-wise way at a fair young teacher 
who sat in authority over forty or fifty nni8- 
chief-loving boys and girls, ranging from 
seven to ten years of age. 

''Good manners," said she, promptly, 
smiling back at me in a way that made her 
remark a perfectly pleasant one. *'At least, 
that is what they say, here in the building,*' 

''Do you find the practical working of i| 

brings ^^)Q^t pfoq4 rm\\^^ f^t file pnc} 9f %^i 
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"As good as the average and sometimes 
better. I hope I can teach somethiDg else, 
bnt I am willing to confess I give my time to 
my pet hobby, and find it helps me greatly in 
my regular school work. Would you like to' 
look at my reports for the last few years ?" 

"You do not believe in corporal pnnish- 
ment, I see," said I, pointing to a column 
with no entries for several months. 

'•When positively necessary," said she; 
**bat for three years I have not had a case of 
wrhipping in my room." 
*' And to what do you lay this ?" 
"I tliink I can venture to say — politeness, 
supplemented by unvarying kindness and pa- 
tience." 

Just then she was called. out for a few min- 
utes. I am always fond of getting opinions 
of papils themselves, on various subjects 
coDnected with their school-life ; not because 
they are generally correct, — do not imagine 
that for a moment, — but one can often draw 
an inference and strike a pretty fair average 
by hearing all sides. So, as soon as she left, 
I pointed to a rough-looking little fellow near 
the front row and said, — 

"What kind of a school do you think this 
18, my boy ? A pretty good one ?" 

"It's the politest one in town," answered 
he, promptly; "and we've got the politest 
teacher, too." 

Several heads, round about nodded ap- 
proval. 

"Good sentiment," said I, *'but poor 
grammar. Well, what makes it such a polite 
school ? Can you tell ?" 

Silence for a moment, then another little 
ehap, in the the next row said naturally 
enough: 
" Guess it must be teacher." 
"How does she do it?" asked I. '' Does 
Ae make you mind pretty well ?" 

" Oh, she don't boss us around, you know. 
She always says 'please' and 'thank you,' and 
a fellow don't mind doing things when he ain't 
got to, Qnless he has a mind to." 

Commend me to ignorant and unthinking 
cbildhood for discovering the underlying mo- 
tive that governs much of the conduct of 
naokind I I had discovered the secret force 
cf this teacher, and saw that her school could 
ke said almost to govern itself. 



After the close of the session, I noticed a 
sulky, disagreeable looking boy who remained 
at the desk atter the others had passed out. 
The teacher went over to him, and I could 
hear some low, earnest words from her and a 
few short answers from the boy. Presently 
he took up his book and slate and went to 
work with a will. 

"I have conquered him," she said smil- 
ingly, as she came back to me. "He has 
been idle and sulky all the afternoon." 

" What did you do?" asked I. 

"I left him alone until all the others were 
gone ; then I asked him if I had ever been 
unkind to him. He said 'No.' Had I ever 
done a rude thing to him ? 'No.' Then why 
should he be both unkind and impolite to me? 
I showed how he had displayed such feelings 
toward me by refusing to do what I thought 
a proper amount of work. He is both ashamed 
and repentant now." 

On my way out, I passed a group of boys 
playing marbles. I stopped to watch the 
game, and fell into conversation with one lit- 
tle fellow, whose face I thought I recognized. 
He talked with me about the game for a mo- 
ment, and then, as if a sudden thought struck 
him, pulled off his cap. 

"What made you do that?" said I. 

"Teacher says we always must, to old peo- 
ple." I would willingly have been twice as 
gray as I was, to hear that remark, and to see 
such a result of some one's good work. 

"Have I seen you before, this afternoon?" 
asked I. 

"Yes, sir. You have just come from my 
room." 

So the good seed is- bearing fruit already, 
thought I. 

I afterwards learned, from frequent visiting 
in the building, that this teacher had so es- 
tablished the pleasant reputation of her room 
that children from lower grades looked for- 
ward to it as a sort of Mecca, in their pil- 
grimage through the course. I give the ex- 
perience for the help of young teachers, and I 
pray for the increase of such a spirit of kindly 
and beneficent rule in our schools. — A. JV. 
Everett in The Americom Teacher. 



Education beginstlie gentleman, but reading, 
good company, and education must finish him. 
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LDTES 7B0M THE DU&T OF MISS OOOD- 

SEirSE. 



BY K. L. WELLS. 



II. 



Miss F is a very kind teacher. She helps 
her pupils over every obstruction in their rag- 
ged path to knowledge. She pronounces for 
them, while reading, all of the difficult words, 
and gives them three or four trials in spelling 
them. She solves for them the difficult prob- 
lems — which, in the difficult book they use, 
are nearly the whole of them,— and she ex- 
cuses tliem from learning the rules of arith- 
metic and the fine print of Grammar. She 
starts the tables and the definitions for them 
at recitations; She is a very kind teacher. 
And what a pity she can not always accom- 
pany her pupils along the journey of life. 
Poor things! How can they continue to climb 
the hill of science when she is gone ? How can 
they chew gum without her to start it for them? 

Mr. G is an "old teacher." He prides 
himself upon tliis — that he has taught many 
terms. He has some reputation, and always 
finds work. He has some excellences as a 
teacher, but in many respects he is a workman 
of the stage-coach and flint-lock age. He does 
not attend institutes, reads no educational 
journal, visits no schools, and would not atteud 
examinations if he were not obliged to do so. 
He is a school-keeper. His primer scholars 
are taught by the a, b, c method, and read and 
spell c — a — t cat, at a snail's pace, with the 
probability that the snail would win. His 
classes read three or four lessons at a single 
recitation. He asks only the questions of the 
text-books, asks them in their printed order, 
and, after his pupils have answered, he looks 
at the book to see if the answers are correct 
By mistake he asks, "What is a square foot?" 
but before his pupil has completed his an- 
swer, he exclaims, "O, tlie next question is, 
*What is the table ?" He and his pupils say 
exquis'ite, centrifugal, again, Carrib'ean, Amer- 
ica, Gibberalter, etc., etc. Easy John reads 
from his third reader, ' 'And Gesler observed 
• William Tell to have another arrer under his 
giiddle." When. the young ladies' class has 
read of a man passing through some woods, 
where he caught sight of some horses tied to a 
cluster of trees near an old wooden house, 
where thei*e was a religious meeting at the 



time, and these young ladies are asked to close 
their books and tell what has been read, they 
seem astonished that they should be asked such 
a question. But, after some hesitation, they gen- 
erally agree tliat a man was going through some 
woods, and a wooden horse caught him; some 
dissent, and say the man caught a wooden horse. 

Miss H has her pupils learn definitions. 
She is veiy particular in this work. Susie 
Jones spelled the word ''glutton," but could 
not define it. Said Miss H, "You ought to 
have learned this. Can you not think what it 
means?" Susie thought in vain, and was rep- 
rimanded and told that she must remain after 
school and learn that a "glutton" is a "gor- 
mand." Peter Hasty very promptly defined 
"obliterated" as "bottled out." Her laiger 
pupils can recite as fast as they can talk — 
"Geography is a description," etc.; and they 
say they have never seen the earth. They re- 
cite promptly: "A noun is a name," etc. ; and 
they say that the stove, desks, books, and 
maps are nouns. She tells Kitty Workwell 
she has had an excellent lesson, for she has re- 
cited correctly all of the capitals of the United 
States; but upon questioning Kitty one finds 
she does not know what a capital is. She says 
capitals are on rivers, and concludes that cap- 
itals are boats. When Miss H explains the 
meaning of a word, it is aft»r this manner: 
"A park is a place where there are fountains, 
statuary, etc. ; now don't forget what a park is.'*'* 

Miss I also requires definitions, but she is 
unlike Miss H. A little boy in recitation 
spoke of an acute angle. Said Miss I to him, 
"What can you say in place of acute?" After 
a little thought he replied, "I can say a sharp 
angle." A little girl used the word "obtuse,'" 
and in reply to a similar question, said she 
could say a blunt angle. Thus new words re- 
ceive attention from them imtil they are 'well 
understood. Her pupils are brimful of thought. 
They abound in enthusiasm in discussing the 
subjects of their lessons. They are youn^ 
philosophers, and puzzle many an older person 
with their eager questions. But the pupils of 
Miss H are stuffed with meaningless worda. 
They are no incentives to thought, or feeUiif^, 
or action. Being dead themselves, they 
not give life to their possessors. 3Ii8s H 
never learned that true teaching consists in 
veloping, and not in cramming. 
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AH OPEN LETTEB. 



I. 



My Dear Friend: 

You tell me that you have determined to 
teach school during the coming autumn and 
winter, and that it will be your lii*8t effort in 
that direction. You add, moreover, that your 
education has been acquired in the district 
school, during the months when you could be 
spared from . the pressing duties of the farm, 
and that you have never read any book or 
teachers' journal treating especially of teaching 
as an art, or education as a science. You ask 
me for a few plain words in regard to your 
proposed work. 

I think that you will agree with me when I 
suggest that you are undertaking a task that 
carries with it large responsibilities. The dis- 
trict in which you are to teach is somewhat 
remote from any town of considerable size. Of 
the forty young people who will be under your 
tuition, a considerable number will begin their 
school career with the school year. You are 
to start them on the road that leads to a knowl- 
edge of the intellectual life of the world, of 
the physical universe within and beyond the 
narrow horizon of home, of themselves, and 
of their relations to society at large. Others, 
yon will find, who have obtained some slight 
&miharity with the rudiments of knowledge, 
who, perhaps, have been taught by those with 
as little experience as yourself, and are, con- 
sequently, unequally advanced in the various 
branches, and confused and uncertain in what 
little they do know. There will probably be 
others, near your own age, who are attempt- 
ing to catch a few additional crumbs of knowl- 
edge before leaving school forever. 

Ton will be obliged to organize this motley 
assembly into a compact, working body, so 
that you may do the best possible for each 
nnder the really discouraging conditions. You 
mnst control and direct it so that it shall move 
along in an orderly and methodical way, sup- 
pr^aing the rudeness of the quarrelsome and 
boisterous, encouraging the timid, and inspir- 
ing the dull and indolent. You must remem- 
ber that the half year which will be spent with 
yon can never be recalled, and that whether 
it is to be fruitful of good or worse than a 
waste of time, will depend chiefly upon your 
unaided energies. 



If you appreciate properly the duties that 
await you, you wiU naturally shrink from the 
task, and will devote yourself assiduously to 
the best preparation possible in the time that 
inter\^ene8. If the supply of trained teachers 
were large enough to meet the demaqd, I 
should advise you to reconsider your resolu- 
tion and wait until you could bring wider and 
more accurate scholarship and some special 
training to your work ; but in the absence of 
persons properly fitted for such positions, 
very many with no better qualifications than 
you possess will enter the school room, and asi 
you are determined to make the effort and 
have received the requisite approval of your 
county superintendent, you must understand 
that the responsibility is upon you to deal 
honestly with the sacred charge entrusted to 
your keeping. 

And, first of all, do you really know the 
subject matter that you are expected to impart 
to others ? In an experience of many years 
in teachers' institutes, I have found scores of 
persons who were teachers in such schools as 
you have received your training from, who 
were unable to define clearly and accurately 
the common terms in arithmetic. They could 
use rules with tolerable facility, but had little 
knowledge of principles and no power of 
analytical reasoning. Their preparation in 
the other common branches was equally in- 
adequate. They could parse, but could not 
write a paragraph consisting of a half dozen 
sentences, without many errors in spelling, 
punctuation, use of capitals, and grammatical 
construction. They could pronounce the 
words of the reader, but could not translate 
the thought of the author into common 
speech, and evidently had no appreciation 
whatever of the spirit, the life principle, of 
the selections; they dealt wholly with the 
husks of thoughts. 

History, the thrilling absorbing story of the 
human race in its weary struggle for a larger 
life, was to them only a huddle of confusing 
dates, and a jumble of meaningless and un- 
related battles. 

Geography, the description of the wander- 
ing planet on which we live, whose air we 
breathe, that feeds and clothes us, on whose 
face all that we know of life and what we call 
civilization — soul-Ufe — ^is found, was to theui 
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a few nntneaning facts. The significance of 
vertical and horizontal forms, the relations of 
configuration and climate and life, the growth 
of cities, the dreary steppe, the waste places 
neglected alike by God and man, all belong to 
that department of the noble science of 
geography, whose portal they had never 
crossed. 

Have you outstripped your teachers in the 
pursuit of knowledge? If not, you must 
acquire a fair mastery of the little range of 
subjects that you must teach to the children 
of your school. 

If you have been especially favored in your 
instructors, and have been fired with a zeal 
lor knowledge, it is possible that with your 
limited opportunities you have fitted yourself 
in this part of your preparation. 

But you tell me tliat you know nothing of 
the science and art of education, except what 
you have picked up incidentally by observing 
your own teachers. That is unfortunate, but 
if you really desire to excel you may accom- 
plish much by a diligent study of publications 
intended expressly for such seekers after 
knowledge, as I suppose you to be. 

I may say to you, that the last few years 
have witnessed a wonderful change for the 
better in most matters pertaining to teach- 
ing. You hear much, perhaps, of the new 
education. It is a term that has been 
adopted by a modern school of teachers, who 
are characterized by a tremendous enthusiasm 
in their work, and by a profound sympathy 
with child-life. They are the deadly foes of 
the old-fashioned, mechanical, routine methods 
of teaching, and every one who wishes well 
for his kind must feel grateful to them for the 
good they are accomplishing. They are 
marking an epoch in our educational historj^ 
You should know, however, that the leaders 
among them readily concede that they have 
discovered nothing new, but that they are 
dealing with principles that have been known 
and appreciated for centuries, and that have 
been employed here and there by skillful 
teachers for many years. These principles 
you must study carefully, for in them lies the 
germ of all successful systems of education. 
You must also study the history of the growth 
of our educational system in order that you 
may understand the better application of these 



principles, by the successes and failures of 
your professional ancestors. 

Your success will depend, in great part, 
upon the spirit with which you approach yoor 
work, hence before I enter upon any discus- 
sion of the principles of education or history 
of educational methods, let me suggest that 
no success that is at all worthy can be realized 
without what I choose to call the artist spirit. 
By this term I mean that temper of mind 
which prompts one to do whatever he under- 
takes in the very best way possible. You 
will agree with me, I think, when I say that 
there is a deplorable lack of this spirit in all 
of the callings in which men engage, and 
whenever any one shows himself possessed of 
it he is at once distinguished from his fellows 
and takes a front rank in his guild. Indeed, 
men and women may be separated into^ two 
great classes — the wage-workers and the 
artists ; the former including those who toil 
because they must, and who do the least that 
will bring them their salaries; the latter are 
those who are chiefly absorbed by their work 
and are possessed of a burning desire to excel. 
The former watch the sun and murmur at its 
slow descent ; the latter are surprised at the 
quick approach of the closing hours of toil, 
and carry into the restful evening a joyful 
reminiscence of a happy day. 

The wage-worker endures toil because he 
must. The artist turns his radiant face to the 
sky in thankfulness for the privilege of toil- 
ing ; and of all the workers in the world there 
is, perhaps, the greatest need that the teacher 
should be happy in his chosen calling. The 
teacher must have the artist-spirit. 

But my letter is reaching "beyond the limits 
allotted me bv the indulgent editors; hence I 
must defer a further discussion until next 
month. Fraternally yours, ' 

A Fellow Teachkr. 



It should never be forgotten that the coun- 
try schools are in greatest need of help, and 
that their help must come fi'om the county 
superintendent. Strengthen the County Svr 
jperintendency should be our educational bat- 
tle-cry. It sliould be heard in every lecture on 
education, in every institute, in every commu- 
nity. It should be printed in every school 
journal and educational column. 
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ZOOLOQT. 



BT JULIA LATIMER. 



There is a growing tendency to make edu- 
cation practical. Institutes of Technology 
are drawing young men away from the col- 
leges, and manual-training schools are spring- 
ing np everywhere as rivals to high schools 
and academies. Studies whose value is 
merely disciplinary for the average non- 
specialist are likely in the near future to give 
place to the branches best calculated to assist 
the graduate in the struggle for existence. 
Let us, then, briefly examine the claims of 
WMilogy to a place in the curriculum from the 
standpoint of utility. 

7jnA(}gy is the science of animal life, but man 
in his physical nature is merely the head of the 
series, the highest animal. It is, therefore, 
quite rationally assumed that facts discovered 
with reference to the digestion, circulation, 
development, nervous and muscular systems of 
the lower animals, will throw light upcm the 
organization of the human animal and lead to 
the more intelligent prevention or treatment of 
disease. Moreover zoology turns microsco- 
pic lenses upon the water we drink and the 
vinegar in our cruets, detects and classifies the 
possible population of animalcules, and sug- 
gests means of destroying the undesirable in- 
habitants. The zoologist discovers the strik- 
ing fact that there is hardly an animal so 
SDjall or simple in structure that it does not 
fiimish a home to other creatures still tinier 
and less highly organized. The facts system- 
atized by science with reference to the para- 
sites infecting man himself lead to precau- 
tious against their introduction into the sys- 
; tem, and furnish medical men with data for 
I the remedies they must devise against the 
[disorders caused by their presence. The 
practical teacher of this science warns his 
pupils against all uncooked meat, even in the 
seductive form of dried beef, and urges the 
most careful washing of all salads in running 
water, lest the green leaves harbor the eggs 
of a most dreaded human parasite. 

A due regard then to our physical well- 
fceing m^l^es ^oology take rank with physi- 
tology M of prin)6 itqportanoe, fop self-preaer- 

mm i!» <l}p liH l«»^ pf p'll^fpnpei 



As every animal, so every plant has its 
parasitic foes, and the hard-pressed farmer 
must contend not only with the caprices of 
the weather, but with an enemy of insects 
whose numbers often render the tiny creatures 
more than a match for his greater intelligence, 
size and strength. Zoology studies these 
small marauders in all their transformations, 
learns their habits and the time of their ap- 
pearance, and suggests in many cases the best 
way of opposing their ravages. " If you kill 
a young wolf you kill an old one," says the 
proverb. It is difficult to deal with an adult 
winged insect, less difficult to destroy the 
crawling larva, and easiest of all to make 
way with defenceless pupa or egg. But the 
average farmer, gardener, and housekeeper do 
not recognize their enemy under the different 
forms of its metamorphosis, and the man who 
spends weary hours ridding his already ragged 
vines of potato-beetles never thought of de- 
stroying the eggs early in the season before 
the harm was done. Stock-farms and oyster- 
beds, fish-ponds, the silk-worm culture and 
bee-raising, depend for their success upon a 
knowledge of those conditions furthering the 
well-being and best development of the useful 
animals in question. It is evident, therefore, 
how largely not only the prosperity of large 
industries, but the food supply of the world 
depends upon information furnished by this 
science, though often to be sure acquired 
experimentally and unsystematically out of 
the schools. We may then count zoology 
among the useful studies. 

But in deference to the idea that studies 
must also be distinctly disciplinary, let us 
inquire whether the pursuit of this science 
develops and trains any of the faculties, and 
in order to do this we must at the same time 
examine into the best methods of teaching 
the subject. 

The educator seeks to draw out the percep- 
tive, the retentive, and the judging power of 
the mind. In the past a certain favorite order 
has been observed. The child's memory was 
first of all cultivated, for spelling preceded 
everything else, and was a matter of arbitrary 
association. Later the reasoning powers wore 
developed by the problems of arithmetic and 
grftmmatioal puzzles, Only in his high sohool 
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attempt to train the faculty of observation. 
He was then, perhaps, given a plant and told 
to examine it, and tell what he saw. 

Bat this order is not according to nature. 
The child's eyes are wide open ; he runs 
about handling, tasting, smelling everything, 
and full of questions about it all. And only the 
association and emulation with other children 
render palatable to him the confinement of the 
school-room, and the learning of symbols 
which are substituted for this activity. The 
ideal of primary education would be a peripa- 
tetic school which should wander about the 
house, the streets, Kills and woods, aud on 
the river banks, with a kind teacher wise 
enough to be a college president and as 
humble as Agassiz, who should direct this 
instinct of observation, and answer as well as 
he could the thousand and one hows and 
whys. When the little ones had learned all 
they could of the common things round about 
them, it would be time enough to sit down in 
a school room and get the second-hand knowl- 
edge that comes from books. 

But we are not in Utopia, and the child's 
divinely implanted curiosity as to the marvels 
all about him, is left unsatiated until by and 
by he is given text-books in the various sci- 
ences, and learns them by heart, as he had 
his history and geography lessons. 

But the gceat benefit of studying science is 
lost if the attention is confined to com- 
mitting facts to memory, though these be of 
life and death importance. If we teach our 
pupils a few facts only, but along with them the 
way to find out other facts, we have done 
more for them than if they had learned a 
thousand facts, without thereby exercising 
any other faculty than that of memory. For 
the average memory is treacherous and easily, 
often fatally, overloaded. And how little can 
even a Macaulay acquire and retain in com- 
parison with the infinite mass of information 
that may be necessary or useful to him at some 
time in the fiiture. A man is better ofl^ with 
access to a library, microscope, scalpel, and 
reagents, he has lea/rned how to use^ though 
endowed with the most ordinary memory, 
fhan a Macaulav who had not these tools at 
command. 

No study is better adapted than zoology, 
Trb?n r'g'>tly tftugbt, to train those faculties pf 



observation we have too much neglected in 
our schemes of education, and that self help> 
fulness which it should be our highest aim to 
develop. But to secure this the text-boob 
must be supplemented by the study of speci- 
mens. These are fortunately much more che^>- 
ly and easily supplied than philosophical op 
chemical apparatus, though not without more or 
less time and labor. Interest the boys in the 
neighborhood by the promise of a small coin 
for each frog, snake, turtle, etc., brought in, 
and you can easily secure enough of the com- 
mon creatures to go around your class. It ii 
not worth while, if it were possible, to have 
specimens of all representatives of the anima 
kingdom, for the usual course allows timi 
enough only for the proper study of a fen 
types, but these should be obtained, if po« 
sible. It is harder to teach zoology in thi 
locality, stranded as we are midway b< 
tween the two oceans, and without freqaeo 
access to the rich variety of life each wave c 
the tide strews upon the seashore. But it i 
not difiicult to find some student summerin 
on the coast who will be glad, for a moderat 
consideration, to collect, pack and transport 
case of the more usual marine types. Alma 
any school board in this country would appr 
priate a sum for this purpose, were the advai 
tage represented to them. 

It is, however, possible for a teacher 
use a veiT large and valuable collection 
specimens in such a way that the class deri^ 
verv little benefit from them. And I think tl 
is the case if he never does anj^hing mo 
with them than to hold up the specimen a 
say, ^' this illustrates what you have learn 
in your text-book, or what I have just told yc 
You may look at it and pass it around t 
class." Of course, this is better than nothii 
and all that is possible with rare and sii^ 
specimens. But sometimes, daily if possib 
the scholar should go to work indej>endentlj 
learn all he can at first hand from the sp 
mens themselves, before reeling what tlie bo 
or learning what the teacher, has to say ab 
them. 

It is one of the strongest pleas for tliis k 
of training that it tends to develop not c 
independence, but accuracy, perhaps tlie rai 
mental trait. I once gave a class in zoolog 
first task, ^hose performance iUiistmted 
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ctMumon deficiency in this particular. Each 
vas fiiniished a bird's foot, still covered with 
tie skin, and asked to learn all he could about 
it, not forgetting to count the joints of the toes. 
JTot one reported tlie number correctly. The 
fiflure to ascertain the truth was not of so much 
importance, as far as the fact of itself was con- 
cerned, but it was significant that the habit of 
Keorate observation had never been forme<l. 

A small magnifier is indispensable for each 
scholar, and a scalpel, forceps, and dissecting 
idssors are desirable, if he is to dissect at all. 
Btifl, an ordinary knife and pair of scissors can 
be used, if sharp enough, and the left thumb 
lod finger can supply a natural, if inconven- 
ient, forceps. 

It is not of the first importance at which end 
of the series we begin the study of the ani- 
mal kingdom, but tlie books generally follow 
be more logical order of beginning with the 
fewer and simpler forms. Packard, following 
Us arrangement, recommends, however, start- 
le first of all with the comparatively thorough 
tody of the common frog, to serve as a stan- 
lard of comparison for both lower and liigher 



I Hie pupil first examines the external fea- 
■es, shape, skin, webbed feet, etc. It is well 
p write out the description, accompanied by 
bowing, in a note book. This done, the inter- 
organs are studied with reference to their 
on, connections, and appearance. So 
would require two or three recitation 
It is well, also, for each pupil to pre- 
a skeleton to keep, and this he may do out 
«di(x>I, after some directions, and to pre- 
e in aichohol some of the organs for future 
nee. 

logy is not to be pursued with gloved 
but it is surprising how soon interest 
zeal conquer any repugnance to handling 
the least atti-active creatures. 

the object studied is of incalculable 

even with total lack of technical skill or 

&as training. After carefully examining 

fiece of coral, for example, the beginner 

he has a perfect picture of it in his mind. 

lie finds, perhaps, that he forgot to count 

tions, or thought of them as extending 

the whole diameter, or neglected to no- 

they were of unequal lengths. But 

9^ jTiBt how ftU t^bes© things really «•§ 



in order to draw a section correctly, and the 
necessary attention to each detail secures greater 
accuracy to liis knowledge than is possible in 
any other way. 

Frequent class excursions may well be made 
to collect specimens and to study animal life in 
its own haunts and under natural conditions. 
Old stumps often richly reward investigation. 
One is, perhaps, entirely riddled through by 
myriads of ants that inhabit it with a colony of 
aphides they have domesticated for their use. 
Another, perhaps, furnishes a retreat to hiber- 
nating insects or abounds with grubs whose 
future transformation into beetles may be in- 
teresting to watch at home. This can easily be 
managed by putting the creatures, with some 
of the bark dust or soil, into a glass whose lop 
is secured by netting or gauze, and keeping it a 
little moist. Every gall on the various plants 
invites the scholar whose interest has been once 
aroused, to ascertain the nature of the insect 
snugly loged within, and the stage of its devel- 
opments. He will find a variety of cocoons 
and can watch the metamorphosis of the dull 
pupas into active winged creatures. And he 
may have the luck to see the scavenger beetles 
dragging a dead bird underground to replenish 
their larder, or to ^ be spectator at a battle of 
ants, or to hear the note of a new bird or dis- 
cover a nest of gaping young ones. 

Geo. Kingsley says: ''He is a thoroughly 
good naturaUst who knows his own parish 
thoroughly." A city back yard can ftimish a 
summer's work in watching the transformations 
of the insects on the flowers and vines, the 
net-making of the different species of spiders 
in the shed, the habits of the ants that heap up 
their lulls at your feet, the despised earth- 
worms and sparrows. 

It is desirable that every room in which 
zoology is taught should be furnished with an 
aquarium. The small boys of the school 
may be depended upon to keep it suppKed. 
Fresh water snails and muscles, tad-poles, lar- 
val forms of certain insects, leeches, etc., are 
best studied in this way. Cocoon cages may 
be easily made of an old box and some mos- 
quito netting. A microscope is a precious but 
unfortunately an expensive aid. It is, how- 
ever, sometimes possible to hire or borrow one 
and reveal the wonders of a hitherto invisibly 
world to th^ delighted yoimg eyes, 
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It is a very common fault to require the 
memorizing of elaborate systems of classifica- 
tions. This is great folly. Zoology is one of 
the youngest of the sciences and is at present 
in a transition period. A well-known biologist 
says: " I couldn't pass my own examination a 
year from date." The book-makers all vary 
from one another in their classifications and 
make changes in each successive edition 
of their works. Under the circumstances it is 
best for the beginner to learn by heart only the 
broader divisions into the great branches of 
the animal kingdom, with the classes of verte- 
brates and perhaps the orders of insects, since 
these are so easily illustrated. But all minor 
sub-divisions should be used only for refer- 
ence. 

An over-burdened teacher, with half-a-dozen 
subjects on his program, cannot be expected 
to do all the outside work necessary to teach 
this science successfully, but his aim may well 
be to lead his pupils to use their eyes and ob- 
serve intelligently the world of nature. So 
vast an array of facts, falls under the province 
of this science that no one mind can master 
more than the merest fraction of them all. 
The teacher, then, does well to take the posi- 
tion of fellow-student, better trained and a 
little farther along than his young people, and 
he need not be ashamed to answer many of 
their questions with, "We will try and find 
out." 

Whether we aspire to be profound investi- 
gators or only to read a little way into the 
secrets of science, we shall do well to foUow 
the poet's counsel: 

'* Come forth into the light of things, 
Let nature be your teacher.*^ 



EirOLISH OBAHMAB IN THE OBAHMAB 

SCHOOLS. 



BT MARTHA D. L. HATNIB. 



Since the publication of an article entitled 
"Freedom of Speech," the writer has had 
great encouragement to continue in the eftbrt 
to aid in preventing the study of English 
grammar from being thrown out of the com- 
mon schools. 

Since that time she has met with much dis- 
couragement, also ; so much, indeed, that it 

appears »lrao9t useless to ^tt^mpt tp §tem the 



tide of opposition, which has set in 8 
strongly from many directions. 

The encouragement referred to conies froi 
a high source, — one which should be recoj 
nized everywhere, as sending forth opinion 
well worthy of careful consideration in a 
matters pertaining to the education of th 
children of America. President Eliot (t 
whom reference is made) in his article 
"What is a Liberal Education?", publisher 
in the June number of the Century^ plead 
eloquently for more English in the scbooh 
From his point of observation, he is enable 
to take a wide view of the results of too littl 
English in the schools, and this fact, com 
bined with the fact of his remarkable Kd 
guistic attainments, ought to give his opinion 
the weight of authority. 

The sources of discouragement are neare 
home, consequently more effective in thei 
workings; especially as they send fortl 
opinions that find a channel in every directioi 
throughout our State. 

In examining, recently, ^^ An Outline {? 
Study for County Imatitutea for 1884 am 
1885," which was prepared by a joint com 
mittee of the State Teachers' and Counts 
Superintendents' Associations of Illinois, i 
was ascertained that technical grammar i 
disoarded, to a certain extent, from the com 
mon schools. 

For a long time this had been suspected 
but it was not known to have become so gen 
eral, or that superintendents and prominent 
excellent teachers could refer to it, in such i 
document, without comment or denunciation 

It had been suspected from the fact that o 
the many applicants for admission into th< 
Illinois State Normal University, on examin 
ation, perhaps, more than three-fourths shoM 
a poorer preparation in English grammai 
than in any other branches; and the great 
majority of these applicants come from th( 
common schools. 

English grammar is a required study in th( 
University ; and it is sad to note the struggles 
of those who have had no drill of this kind ii 
the common schools. It is pleasant, how 
ever, to be able to testify that the greatei 
number of them pursue the study with zea 
and energy; and, from their own sciiools, tliej 

g^pd to U9 pupils with » symm^trig^l ^^yel' 
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pment, having the ability to decline the pro- 
onns, to conjugate the verbs, and even to 
arse^ as well as to repeat the mnltiplication 
ible, or to name in order the Presidents of 
lie United States. 

There is another movement among edaca- 
RTS, and, strange to sav, among those who 
dmit the existence of a grammar of the 
Eoglish language, and, also, that it ought to 
e tanght in the higher grades; this move- 
^ot is a crusade against parsing. 
\ The word itself has become a synonym for 
ft that is ridiculous in language work, and, 
^ many of the institutes, the mention of it is 
^signal that smiling is now in order ! 
■ It requires a good deal of bravery to meet 
^ese forces, headed as they are by renowned 
reterans in the cause of education, but the 
^tore will be made, and the seed will be 
ered broadcast, though a host should 

empt to drive the sower from the iield. 

In the September number of The Journal 
he following questions will be answered: 
I What are the common schools ? 
I Who are the common people? 

What is parsing ? 
i How does parsing aid in the acquisition of 
I correct habit of speaking and writing the 
pglish language? 



QTTESTIONS. 



AN8WSR8 MBXT MONTH. 



bl. Who was the ''American Fabius," and 
Uij was he so called ? 

1 Who were the "Barn Burners," and why 
they so called ? 

3. Wliat is the origin of the term, "The 
ed Knight," now applied to Hon. James 

Blaine? 

4. Who first used the expression, "Speak- 
for boncombe," and what did it mean? 

I What are the "Pillars of Hercules?" 

[l What is meant by the expression, "Car- 
the war into Africa?" 

|i How was the zero point obtained in 
inheit's thermometer? 
What office does salt perform when 
with ice in making ice cream ? 



9. What is the explanation of the dark and 
light stripes that appear on the plastered ceil- 
ings of rooms? 

10. Under what circumstances was the Star 
Spangled Banner written? 

11. Where and when was the first telegraph 
hue established ? 

12. What is the essential element of an or- 
dinary telegraph instrument, and how does it 
work? 



MISCELLANT. 



Dr. Wilson, of England, has endeavored to 
find the number of hairs in the human head. 
He estimates the number, on the average 
head, at about 128,000. 

Elementary education has two great ends: 
1. To develop the intellectual and moral fac- 
ulties; or, in other words, to develop the fac- 
ulties of the perfect man. 2. To communi- 
cate to the pupil that, sort of knowledge which 
is most likely to be of use to him in the sphere 
of life which Providence has assigned him. 

The science of education must be based 
upon the nature of the being to be educated; 
that is to say, upon the laws which govern the 
development of the mental and moral facul- 
ties. These laws may be determined as well 
by observation as by psychological analysis. 
Every faculty of our nature has its proper pe- 
riod and peculiar mode of development. — Tate. 

There is a very simple way of measuring 
the height of a tree, which can be practised 
by any one on a sunny day or in bright moon- 
light. All the apparatus that is necessary is a 
straight stick of any length. Draw a circle 
with a radius of a little less than the length of 
the stick. This will be done by holding one 
end of the stick, say two inches from its end, 
and moving the other end around, making the 
circle with a knife or chip. Then place the 
stick in the ground exactly in the center of the 
circle, perfectly straight, and press it down 
until the height of the stick is tlie same as the 
radius of the circle. When the end of the 
shadow of the stick exactly touches the cir- 
cumference of the circle, then also the shadow 
of the tree will be exactly in length the same 
measurement as its height — YoutKs Oomi' 
panion. 
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The remarks in this column, in the July 
number, respecting the boy-graduates have 
called out a couple of articles that appear 
herewith. We should be glad to hear from 
others. The matter is worth discussing. 

Isn't it possible that there should be more 
pull from above ? We have claimed that the 
high school performs an important function 
in holding pupils through the grammar grades. 
Cut it off and the dropping would immediately 
begin lower down. The more of a connected 
course there^j^ the less satisfactory does a 
limited portion of it appear. If these state- 
ments are sound in theory, it is obvious that 
the idea that the high school course is only 
preparatory must prevail to secure a larger 
attendance. The high school must look 
toward the college or the polytechnic school. 
When we say "high school" we mean the 
average school that goes by that name. 

It is answered that such schools do not fit 
pupils to enter college — at least colleges of 
any standing. It is true that few give enough 
Latin, and most of them no Greek. They 
give a fair fit in English, however, and many 
of them prepare pupils in mathematics. What, 
then, shall be done ? Can the colleges of the 
State establish departments in which a credit- 
able course in English and American literar 
ture, in the natural sciences, mathematics, 
and kindred branches may be puraued with no 
requirements in Latin and Greek for admis- 
sion? Is it desirable? We have positive 
opinions on the subject, and will present them 
in the future. In the meantime, friends, 
what do you say ? 



It is our extremely painful duty to announce 
the sudden death of Mrs. B. G. Roots, wife 
of the esteemed veteran teacher "Father" 



Roots, of Tamaroa. Mr. and Mrs. Roots 
were visiting in Milwaukee. Mrs. Roots went 
to ride with a friend, and by an unfortanate 
mishap a runaway ensued, in which she was 
thrown from the vehicle and was so seriously 
injured that she died the same evening, 
July 19. 

Only those who knew how serenely these 
dear friends were descending the western 
slope of life together, and how necessary 
each seemed to the happiness of the other, 
can appreciate Father Roots' loss. Whatever 
of consolation can be derived from the tender 
sympathy of friends will be his in rich abun- 
dance. It had been their custom U) travel 
much together during the pleasant summer 
season. They had spent a few days at 
Madison, at the National meeting, and were 
just beginning one of their summer rambles 
among their many friends when this terrible 
calamity came upon them. 

The following from the Milwaukee Sentinel 
of the 21st has come to hand since the above 
was written: 

Mrs. B. G. Roots, of Tamaroa, 111., who was iqjared 
through a runaway on Saturday, died at a late hoar 8at- 
urdajr night. Mrs. Roots, together with her husband, 
who is a member of the State Board of Education of 
Illinois, and for many years President of the Board, had 
been in attendance last week at the National Educa- 
tional Convention at Madison, and arrived here on Fri- 
day night, intending to spend a few weeks with the 
family of her brother, Edwm Reynolds, superintendent 
of £. P. Allis & Co.*B shops. On Saturday evening Mrs. 
Roots and Mr. Reynolds started for a drive in Mr. Rey- 
nolds* road-cart, while Mr. Roots and Mr. ReynoldB* 
family accompanied them in the familv carriage. They 
started towards the water- works, ana had crossed the 
little bridge over the Chicago & Northwestern tracks, 
near I^X)6pect avenue, when one of the thills of the cart 
kept striking the horse, frightened him and he ran away. 
Mr. Reynolds endeavoi«d to stop him, but the cart kept 
striking the horse^a legs, and the animal became uncon* 
troUabte. The cart dropped down on one side, throwing 
Mr. R^nolds forward so that he was unable to recove^ 
himself The horse continued his mad flight up Terra 
avenue, near the Sherman house, where he was alm( 
brought to a stand-still, but was again struck by 
cart, and started on a more furious gait than befoi 
When near the water- works tower, Mrs. Roots lumi 
from the cart, and the horse turned the road 1< 
down the deep embankment, and started over the rou( 
stone. When about one-third of the way down the si 
embankment, Mr. Reynolds let go of one of the 
and with the other turned the horse into the eml 
ment at the side of the road. Here the cart was oi 
turned, and Mr. Reynolds was thrown out. The box 
the cart had broken from the springs, and with this 
horse continued on down the steep embankment unl 
he brought up against the water-works engine-honse 
the lake shore. The horse was badly injured, and 
cart was a complete wreck. 

Mr. Reynolds, although stunned and consideral 
bruised by being thrown out, quickly recovered himsel 
but found Mrs. Roots on the street in an unconacic 
condition. With the others of his family, who 
arrived in their carriage, Mr. Reynolds carried the 
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jured womnn into St. Mary'8 hospita,!, and physicitins 
were summoned. They found that none of her bones 
were broken, but she was taken with vomiting, indicat- 
ing that she was iinured internally. She continued to 
fau until 11 o*c1ock, when she died. The body was 
removed to Patterson^s undertaking rooms, and will be 
taken to Illinois on the 1 o'clock train Uiis afternoon 
over the Chicago & Northwestern road. Mr. Roots will 
be accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. Reynolds. Mrs. Roots 
was 66 years of age, and well known in Milwaukee, 
having visited here several weeks each year for a num- 
ber of years past. She had been a resiaent of Southern 
Illinois for a number of years, having taught for a num- 
ber of jrears in the female seminary at DuQuoin, Illinois. 



The National Association at Madison was 
the educational meeting of the century, if 
nnmbers and enthusiasm are to be considered. 
Five thousand strangers were quartered in 
Madison and the adjacent villages. From 
Maine to Texas they came pouring in, to be 
received by the expansive hospitality of the 
little capital city. 

The influence of such a gathering is not 
wholly upon the teachers. To them it brings 
much of inspiration. The words of the 
leaders of educational thought are vastly more 
potential to a hearer than to a reader. But 
meetings of such magnitude impress the great 
public with the power and dignity of the* 
teacher's work far more than what may be 
written. 

President Hewett gives the following 
accoant of the meeting: 

THB GREAT MEBTIK6. 

The National Educational Association chose Mr. 
Bicknell for its President, one ^ear ago, with the avowed 
purpose Uiat he should organize a great meeting this 
year. He declared that he would have the largest edu- 
eationa) meeting tibat was ever held in the world; and 
we think he has made his word good. It was said that 
6,000 persons attended the recent meeting in Madison; 
we think there were at least 5,000 strangers present. 
Bat nnmhers were not tiie onlj remarkable thing about 
the meeting— it was truly a Ifational gathering. Every 
State and nearly every Territory was represented — and 
that by the foremost men and women engaged in educa- 
tional work. The weather was all that any one could 
wish. The railroads carried the multitudes at cheap 
rates, but not at the sacrifice of comfort. 

The charming citv of Madison looked its best, and all 
its citizens, from tne Governor down, vied with each 
other not only in making the host comfortable, but in 
efforts to honor the representatives present. For two 
nights the cibr was grandly illuminated On Thursday 
evening the Governor held a grand reception at his resi- 
dence. His grounds and the grounds of his neighbors, 
were ablaze with Chinese lanterns and locomotive head- 
lights; and the vast throng was royally feasted with 
ice-cream and other dainties. 

Most of the guests had to be quartered on the citizens; 
nearly one thousand private houses were opened for their 
reception, and all without a single exception, so far as I 
eoold hear, spoke in the highest terms of their enter- 
tainmen^ 

There were only two drawbacks to the completeness of 
the occasion: the crowd was so great that no place but 
the Park aJQTorded room for a general meeting; and the 



progmmmes were publiHhed only from day to day, so 
that delegates had some troable in deciding what meet- 
ing to attend. 

The National Council held meetings continuously, at 
the rate of three a day, from Thursday evening of the 
10th till Tuesday afternoon of the 14th, Saturday after- 
noon and Sunday only excepted. These meetings were 
of great interest not only te members, but to large 
audiences. On Tuesday evening was the first meeting 
of tiie General Association, and from that time till the 
close, from three to six or seven meetings were in session 
nearlv every half-day and evening. 

The Normal department held three meetings; the 
attendance was not large, but the exexcises were of 
deep interest. The paper of Professor Payne in relation 
to Psychology and its connection with teaching, and the 
discussion of the same, occupied about four hours.^ Pro- 
fessor Norton *s racy paper on ** Professional Enthu- 
siasm,** and the following discussion, took all of Friday 
afternoon. 

Among the most striking things of the occasion, we 
would mention the admirable educational exhibit in 
the east wing of the Capitol, the addresses of two or 
three colored men from the South, the meeting in the 
interest of the education of the Indians, and tne pres- 
ence and speeches of Monsiffuor Capel. 

The speeches of General Armstrong and Mr. Riggs on 
''Indian Education,** held the closest attention of the 
throng on Thursday morning; and the presence of 
eighteen or twenty young Sioux, and their singing, 
awakened a tremendous enthusiasm. We thing all 
were convinced that it is better and costs less money to 
educate an Indian than to shoot him. 

We heard only the first address of Mgr. Capel. It 
was a plain sensible plea for the study and use of good 
Eufflisn, He is a man of fine presence, and is an easy 
and fluent speaJcer. 

Mr. Bickwell refused to be re-elected as President, and 
the name of F. Louis Soldan was substituted and carried 
unanimously. The great meeting closed on Friday 
evening, leaving the Association with a full treasury, 
and everybody nappy. We are sure that no one who 
was present will ever forget the magnificent meeting 
at Madison in 1884. 

The place tor the meeting next year will be fixed by 
the executive committee. Present appearances indicate 
that it^ will be held at White Sulphur Springs, West 
Virginia. 

Prof. Edmund J. James, well known to \/ 
our readers as one of the former editors of 
The Journal, received the flattering compli- 
ment of an election to the National Council of 
Education, at its recent meeting. The honor 
will be more highly appreciated when it is 
known that the entire membership numbers 
only fifty-one. 



Another change in educational journalism 
is announced. The Practical Teacher^ pub- 
lished by W. L. Klein, and at one time having 
a considerable circulation in Illinois, has been 
purchased by Mr. Porter, formerly in tlie 
employ of Mr. Klein, but more recently with 
D. Appleton & Co. Col. Parker takes the 
editorial quill and the general management. 
The Colonel's well-known vigor ensures a 
lively journal. 
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Miss 

Pleas excuse ihe children fore bein^ late I want this 
to last fore six munts yoa can pat it up agin the wall 
whare you can see it. 

Mrs. 

The original manuscript of the above cour- 
teons little message was handed to one of the 
editors of The Journal not long since by 

Miss , to whom it was addressed. 

It was delivered by a bright eyed little boy 
and bis timid sister, as they passed to the 
only vacant chairs in a room of forty-five 
pupils. The little fellow bore that air of 
unrestraint which usually accompanies the 
manners of children whose parents have 
defied the worthy purpose of a faithful teacher. 

It was in response to a rule somewhat 
general in our village schools, and suggests 
not a few questions. What is the exact pur- 
pose of a rule which requires a written excuse 
for absence and tardiness? Should such a 
rule obtain throughout all the departments of 
a graded school ? If it is to guard against 
truancy only, is there any good reason for 
making the requirement of all pupils in a 
school when not more than a half dozen have 
any propensity for that form of mischief? 
Should a teacher enforce the rule when he 
knows the cause of absence or tardiness was 
unavoidable ? Such a requirement is a great 
cross to many parents, some of whom cannot 
write, while others seldom wield pen or 
pencil. Ought a teacher to discriminate in 
such cases? Does the simple requirement 
restrict the number of absence marks and 
tardiness ? We raise these questions because 
much of the warmth between parents and 
teachers grows out of the attempt to enforce 
this rule. Brethren, what has been your 
experience? Let us hear from you. 



>(' 



BOOK TABLE. 



The annual catalogue of the Illinois Wesleyan Univer- 
sity is at hand. It anounces: — A reorganization of its 
Post- Graduate and Non-Resident work upon a more sat- 
isfactory basis; the addition of a new chair — Physiology 
and Health — to the College of Letters and Science; the 
transfer of Prof. Potter to the Chair of Mathematics; 
the appointment of Prof. W. W. Thobarn, M. A., of 
Pa., to the Chair of Geology and Botany; and the ap- 
pointment of Prof. Robert McCay, M. A., recently prin- 
cipal of the Fairbury schools, to the principalship of the 
Preparatory department. 

The lecturer on Physiology and Health is James B. 
Taylor, M. A., M. D., of Bloomington. Dr. Taylor was 



formerly in charge of the NatiirHl Science* in the Uni- 
versity, bat retired to continue his studies in Europe and 
in New York. He is rarely fitted by his superior schol- 
arship and skill as a teacher for his new duties. 

The Poet-Graduate and Non-Resident Courses have be- 
come a special feature of the institution. The former 
lead to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, and are 
open only for those having a preliminary degree. The 
latter requires no degree for entrance, and leads to the 
degree of Bachelor of Philosophy. We observe the 
names of some of our common school teachers in the 
list of matriculants. The attention of our readers is 
called especially to this work. It affords the stimulation 
of a weU arranged course and the oversight of thorough- 
ly competent directors. 

The College of Music is in the hands of superior in- 
structors, as are the Colleges of Law and Commerce. 

The Summary of Students is as follows: College of 
Letters and Science, 113; of Law, 16; of Music, 157; of 
Commerce, 231; of Post-Graduates and Non- Residents, 
151; the Preparatory Department, 201. 

Dr. Adams' tireless energy is putting the University 
into good financial shape. The high scholarship and 
earnest spirit of the instructors are making their mark 
as they have never done before. The University as a 
whole is moving steadily forward to a high plane of 
usefulness, and is attracting the attention of those wko 
will see that it does not suffer for lack of the necessary 
"sinews of war." 



CIradbd Sbat Work in Arithmbtig. By Jonathan 
Piper. Published by the N. W. School Supply 
Co., Chicago. 

Anything in the way of school devices coming from 
Mr. Piper's pen will attract attention. We have before 
us specimen pages of Seat Work in Arithmetic, num* 
bered from 2 to 16 inclusive. Teachers are troubled to 
find material with which to occupy pupils while at their 
seats. Work is sometimes placed upon the blackboard, 
but it is often in tiie way, and the duties of the school 
room are, in most cases, too pressing if the material 
were at hand. Mr. Piper has solved the problem by the 
preparation of these **tabe.** Take No. 2 as an illus- 
tration : The sheets are of note size. They are gloed 
together at one end. A blank space is left for the pa- 
pirs name. On the left is the ''Drill Table.** On each 
line two numbers are written. In the first column the 
pupil will place the sum of the two numbers, in the sec- 
ond, the difference, in the third the product, and in the 
fourth the sum of the last three results. When the pa^^e 
is filled it is torn from the '*tab** and handed to the 
teacher, who can examine it at his leisure. 

The work covers the * 'fundamental rules,** including' 
problems with abstract and concrete numbers, also with 
simple and denominate numbers, work in fractions, per- 
centage, involution and evolution, and factoring. The 
problems are ingenious, are pleasingly varied, and seenx 
to exhaust the possibilities in combination and resolu- 
tion. 

This work is so thoroughly practical, and the device is 
so very convenient, that it will be in great demand 
soon as its character is understood. 

Since the above was prepared. No. 1 of the series 
been received. Instead of patting it in the shape of ^ 
tab, with sheets to be torn off, it is neatly bound in. 
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paper ooyers, printed on heavy, firm paper, and contams 
S2 pages. A similar arrangement will be made with 
Noe. 2 and 5 inclasive, which will be sold at the uniform 
price of ten cents. It will pay teachers to communicate 
with the publishers. Tbeir address is 199 Clark street 
The idea of presenting the work in pamphlet form in 
the lower grades is an improvement on the " tab" idea, 
since it can be preserved in much better shape. Its 
preservation is not so important in the higher grades. 



The NoBTHWESTKRN Normal. 

The catalogue of this institution is received. The 
school is now located at Creneseo, and is in charge of 
W. J. Stevens, A. M., and W. J. Cook, A. M., well 
known in Northern Illinois as proprietors of the Morris 
Normal and Scientific School. Their first year in their 
new location has been a very successful one and the 
oailook is very bright. Twelve teachers are employed 
and nine departments are open to students. More than 
three hundred pupils have enrolled during the year. 
Catalogues will be furnished on application to the pro- 
prietors. 

A Short Coursb in Chbmistrt. By Thomas R. 
Baker, Professor of Chemistry in the State Normal 
School, Millers ville, Pa. Porter & Coates: Phila- 
delphia. 

The author has carefully and accurately embodied in 
147 pages the definitions, principles, experiments, cau- 
tions, and results pertaining to Inorganic and Organic 
Chemistry; 106 pages are given to the former and 41 to 
the latter. The introduction of 22 pages treats of defi- 
nitions, laws and processes; the wording in all cases 
being close, clear, and accurate. Excellent practical 
questions follow the discussion of each element. 

The book aboundslin chemical formulae, and the chief 
experiments are represented by chemical equations. 
The work covers all that is required in most hish school 
eoones. 

IXTKLLECTUAIi ArITHMSTIC UPON THE INDUCTIVE 

Method op Instruction. By Warren Colbum, 
A. M. Published by Houghton, Miffiin & Co., 
Boston. 

The above is an interesting little book. The introduc- 
tion alone is worth many times its price to those who 
would teach arithmetic by natural methods. Among its 
excellent features are the following: An illustrated 
arithmetical story for beginners in counting. The con- 
crete notions of the first ten numbers thus obtained are 
followed and impressed by numerous simple questions 
about familiar objects, and accompanied with illustra- 
tive cuts. The abstract number is now introduced in 
({nestions derived from the practical examples that have 
preceded. In performing this work, however, counters 
are used by the child, and thus the abstract is referred 
hack to the concrete from which it was derived, and 
their connection is shown. The pupil now reviews the 
question in abstract number without the aid of counters. 
As neither figures nor written words have yet been used, 
the child has now reached the purely abstract in num- 
ber. The above order is observed throughout the book. 
This is the natural order, which is exactly reversed in so 
many of our primary arithmetics, where an attempt is 

pwrl** to \enc]x pl)p)^ric»J ftbBtf^tjofl ig ^]xa ^gipp^r, 



The counters mentioned above, together with materials 
for keeping store, are provided in a small box, and fur- 
nished for twenty cents. The book is carefully graded, 
and abounds in suggestions to teachers. The language 
of the examples is worthy of note; as far as may be, the 
experience and observation of the child are wrought 
into the questions, thus giving them a practical ring. 



Home and School Training. By Mrs. H. E. G. Arey, 
A. M. J. B. Lippincott & Co. : Philadelphia. 

This is a neat little volume of 200 pages, full of good 
sense and practical suggestions to parents. The writer 
is in full sympathy with children, and has produced a 
rare treatise on the art of studying child-nature, begin- 
ning with the cradle. It is a noble plea for home train- 
ing, none the less instructive to teachers by its hints on 
object lessons, kindergarten work, and sound principles 
of discipline. It should be in the hands of every mother 
and teacher. 



THE MAGAZINES. 



The Century presents, as a frontispiece, an exquisite 
engraving, '* Daffodils that Come Before the Swallow 
Dares," to accompany a '^Glance at British Wild 
Flowers,** by John Burroughs. The article is further 
illustrated so profosely as to make it a leading feature of 
the number. Alexander Hynds contributes a very reada- 
ble article on ** Gen. Sam. Houston/' Mrs. Van Rensse- 
laer adds another to the series on *' Recent Architecture 
in America; ** Helen Zimmem gives a view of Rou- 
manian life in a charming sketch of '* Queen Carmen 
Sylva;" Isaac L. . Rice proposes *' Some Work for a 
Constitutional Convention;** W. J. Stillman contributes 
an article of especial interest to teachers, *'0n the 
Track of Ulysses; '* Henry James begins a new stoxy, 
" New England Winter,** and Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen 
follows suit with *'A Problematic Character;** Wash- 
ington Gladden discusses ** Three Dangers.** These, 
with "Topics of the Times'* and "Open Letters** 
make a charming number. 



The Atlantic, always good, continues *' In War 
Time;*' "A Cook's Tourist in Spain,** and "The 
Anatomizing of Shakespeare.** The other articles of 
special interest are: "The Twilight of Greek and Ro- 
man* Sculpture,** " The Edda Among the Algonquin 
Indians,** "An Old New England Divine,** "A 
Modem Prophet,** and the eepeciaJly interesting 
" Bugs and Beasts Before the Law.** 



The Popular Science Monthly: " Hickory Nuts 
and Butternuts** relates some strange doings in the 
vegetable kingdom. The reader will find some vigorous 
work in " The Ghost of Religion," by Frederic Har- 
rison, and "Retrogressive Religion,** by Herbert 
Spencer. "Some Rambles,** by a naturalist, is very 
entertaining,** and "The Mystic Properties of Num- 
bers** is very curious. The geographers will find valu- 
able information in "The World*s Geyser-Regions*' 
and "The Salt DeposiU of Western New York.** The 
evolutionist will fin^ encouragpment i^ the ^ccoupt pf 
*♦ My ^Q^\eJ9^'' by I }\, f>cheFi 
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PERSONAL. 



F. E. Hyde leaves Cambridflre for Newton, Iowa. 

H. W. Tippett takes charge of the Westfield schools 
next year. 

Chas. E Reeve will havu charge of the Staunton 
schools next year. 

David W. Reid, who was last year principal of the East 
Side schools in Champaign, takes charge of the Normal 
public schools next year. 

C. I. Gruey, for several years at the head of the 
Cambridfife schools, and alf erwards of the Delavan 
schools, has been elected to the principalship of the 
Sandwich schools. 

We announced in the July number that T. C. Clen- 
denen, of Areola, had received a very flattering offer 
from Portland, Oreflroo. His friends at Areola would 
not hear of his leaving them, so he remains at his old 
post. 

John W. Gibson declined a reappointment to the 
principalship of the Normal public schools, although 
earnestly requested to stay at an advanced salary, and 
succeeds Mr. J. N. Willdnson in the Decatur high 
school. 

P. R. Walker, for many years principal of the Rochelle 
schools, has been elected to the superintendency of the 
Rockford schools. After many years the people of 
Rockford have come to the only practical, sensible, and 
economical conclusion possible,~they have consolidated 
the schools of their beautiful city, and have put a man 
at the head of the system. In their selection of Mr. 
Walker tbey have given the community at large another 
proof of good sense. He is admirably fitt^ for the 
task of unifving and harmonizing the various elements, 
and for building a system of which his employers will 
be proud. 

STATE KEWS. 



Normal is erecting a new building for the primary 
department, having outgrown the old building. It is a 
model of neatness, comfort and convenience. It will be 
warmed with a fumade and ventilated by grates. 

Knox College closed a very successful year June 26. 
From The Coup D'Etat we learn that the closing week 
was one of great interest. The Baccalaureate address 
was delivered by H. M. Scott, of Chicago. At its con- 
clusion Dr. Bateman addressed the class. If they will 
carry his earnest words into the world that stands before 
them, and read and heed his ringing call to a life of 
honor and duty, they will bless their land. The address 
before the College uhristian Association, by Rev. John 
H Barrows, D. D., of Chicago, on Sunday evening, and 
Dr. Edwards* address on Wednesday, are especially 
noted. The art exhibition, the class-day exercises, the 
alumni reunion, the prize contests, the picnics, the 
society reunions, — all were especially happy occasions. 
The great event was, of course, the thirty- ninth annual 
commencement, which was held on Thursday, the 26th. 
The class is the largest which Knox has ever graduated. 
All indications point to a bright future for we college. 
As the opulent West grows older Knox will not lack we 
financial support which has come to so many similar 
institutions in the East. And when the public school 
teachers of the State really appreciate the opportunities 
for higher culture that are afforded within a few hours' 
ride of the remotest county, they vrill impress upon the 
young people of their schools more earnestly tne im- 
measurable advantage which collegiate training gives. 



MONTGOMERY COUNTY. 



Litchfield has completed a new school house of four 
rooms in the First Ward. Sixteen teaohera are now 

employed to ooB4MCt th^ pf'b^ols pf tbfl ** Oil Gity." 



Prof. Thomas Charles, who for five years has been 
principal of the Litchfield schools, was again reelected 
at a salary of $1,200. but on aocount of his health he 
refused to accept. He goes to New Mexico as principal 
of the schools at Silver City, where he has been elected 
for ten months at $1,000. He is followed at Litchfield 
in the superintendency by Prof. J. C. Bowlby, of Van- 
dalia, who was employed for $1,000 a year. 

The Teachers' Institute for this county will begin on 
Monday, July 28, at Hillsboro. The Institute will be 
conducted on the plan as laid down in the syllabua of 
work recommended by the State Superintendent. 
August 15 will be school officers' day. All directors 
ana treasurers are requested to be present that day. 
Prof. D. E. Hunter, of Washington, Ind., has been se- 
cured to conduct the Institute. Other assistants will be 
secured. County Superintendent Jesse C. Barrett, is 
putting forth every effort to make the Institute a grand 
success, and the indications are that his labors will not 
be in vain. 



O. E. A^. 



MACOUPIN COUNTY. 



Mr. John L. Hall is again elected principal of t^e 
Shipman schools. 

Miss M. E. Rider has been elected for the second year 
principal of the Nilwood school. 

Mr. B. F. Stocks has been employed to take charge 
of the schools at Yirden, for the second year. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harrison Snwyer have been reSngaged 
for the fourth time to take charge of the Dorchester 
school. 

About the usual number of moves have been made by 
the teachers of the county ; all are agaiin settled for 
another year. 

J. S. Campbell moves from Chesterfield to Medora. 
G. A. Scott nas l>een elected to conduct the school at 
Chesterfield. 

Mr. W. M. Evans, who has given entire satisfoction 
at Girard as principal, has been reengaged for seyen 
months at $90. 

Scottville school will be tanght this year by W. W. 
Hewett, who has been in charge for several years. He 
will be assisted by S. W. Goble. 

On the 21st of June the Superintendent examined 
thirty- fi?e teachers at his office in Carlinville, and it was 
not a very good day for teachers, either. 

Mr. Geo. Harrington has been elected for the sixth 
time, we believe, principal of the Carlinville schools. 
He has given universal satisfaction. His salary has 
been advanced to $1,100. 

Miss Mattie Fishback, who for several years has been 
one of the teachers of the Carlinville schools, died 
recently of an abscess on the brain. She was held in 
high regard by all who knew her. 

Professor Henry Higgins, last year principal of the 
Brighton schools, is canvassing in the county for an 
encyclopedia. He has been succeeded at Brighton by 
Mr. Harvey Brown, who last year taught at Piasa. 

An outcrv is raised in this county against the '* tramp** 
teacher, who hops into the county and is willim^ to 
teach any school at a lower salary, and at the end or the 
year he is obliged to skip. Economical School Boards 
take these teachers eagerly, and consider themselves 
lucky to save so much to the district. 

George W. Bowersox is again a candidate for reflec- 
tion to the office of County Superintendent. He is well 
liked by the teachers, and fills the position to perfection. 
The op|)osing narty has brought out Stephen £an^. It 
It is claimed tnat he, too, is a democrat, and will be 
effectually set down upon by George W. 

Mr. Thomas Moore, from the preparatory department 
of Plac^buro Uiiiveniity^ lucceeas Jdr. Beoj. Fraoklii) m 
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principal of the Bunker Hill schools, at a salary of $90 
per month — a decrease of $10 per month from last year. 
A petition, with numerous signers, was presented to the 
Board aslong Mr. F.'s reappointment, but it was of 
DO aTail. 

The Staunton School Board decided to elect a gentle- 
man an first assistant. J. S. Thompson was elected, and 
he reiigrned in favor of John 0. Kennedy, who last year 
bad chari^ of the New Douglas school. The same 
Board elected Chas. £. Reeve, of Taylorville, at $75 per 
month, a decrease of $10 from last year. G. E. Ayers, 
far two years in charge of the above school, goes to the 
Litchfield High School. 

Hie Normal Institute, under the direction of Profs. 
Pike and Murphy, of Jersey ville, opened at Girard on 
Monday, July 14. The Institute will last five weeks. 
There were sixty teachers in attendance the first week, 
with every prosoect of an increase to eighty at least. To 
know that tne above teachers are in charge is guarantee 
that the Institute will be a decided success. There is a 
daas preparing for examination for State certificate. 
Examination for State certificates will be held on the 
Uth and 15th of August, at the close of the Normal. 

A. G, B. 



COLES COUNTT- 

From the Charleston Courier we obtain the following 
leipectin^ the annual institute: 

The sessions began July 7, and continued one week. 
Sapt. Lee determined to make the institute an unequivo- 
cal soocess, hence he selected six competent instructors 
to assist him. Hie account contains so many valuable 
hints to teachers that we quote largely : 

Prof. T. J, Lee gave numberless nints and suggestions 
in regard to the l^t methods of presenting the various 
sabj^^ to ihe pupils. As he is a teacher of twenty 
years* experience, and is entirely devoted to his high 
calling, anything that he sees fit to offer is eagerly 
rec^red by the teachers and is always worthy of the 
most careful attention. His lectures on grammar and 
the development of language were splendid. This is 
his favorite branch, we would infer, although he is 
eqaally conversant with all the branches pertaining to 
sdMX)! work; and we must not omit his numerous and 
pertinent anecdotes with which he often cheered the 
routine of institute work, and that all the teachers so 
heartily enjoyed. 

Prof. I L Betzer gave several lectures on **The 
Theory and Practice of Teaching," also many incidents 
cf actnal occurence in point. These lectures were very 
interesting — advocating life and common sense in the 
school- room. He also simplified the subject of geography, 
giving* plans of work that will result, if followed, m 
very gr^ly facilitating the study of that often-neglec- 
ted branch of learning. His presentations of diagrams 
of school programs for study and recitations were excel- 
kat. 

The sulgect of history was handled in a masterly 
Banner Ir^ Prof. H. F. Baker. He presented many 
valuable aiafprams, plans, tables, etc., that were taken 
down for fatnre use by the teachers. He discards the 
of inakiDg the mind a repository of historical dates. 
adopts the more sensible one of arranging dates 
facts in groups. The cause of each event should be 
studied. He paid due attention to the power of associ- 
ation of ideas and to ima^ation as a factor in making 
ft» usually diy subject interesting. His treatment of 
J was admirable. By numerous simple experi- 
sbowed the manner of adding interest to the 
[y, and how easy it would be for teachers to procure 
pensive apparatus and perform the same and other 
ta in their own school rooms. 
methods of teaching lanj^uage in the primary and 
ediate departments received due attention at the 
___ of Prof. E. J. Hoenshel. He also gave many 
cable ragflrestions regarding primary reading, spell- 
:. and elate work. He took strong flfifoundR in favor 

wii«e» eifSkvm9^orx9 ^d work, ejihibltJug specimei^a 
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of the work of the Charleston schools. His closing 
lecture on "The Dignity of the Teacher's Work " was 
a splendid production. It glowed with enthusiasm and 
was replete with practical suggestions. 

The subject of reading received the attention that it 
so justiy deserves from Prof. A. J. Funkhouser. He 
treated the subject under the following divisions: Pri- 
mary and higher reading; elocution and oratory, so far 
as they relate to reading; literary work in schools; choice 
of reading. Each division was considered in turn, and 
occupied the time of an entire recitation. Prof. Funk- 
houser was the youngest instiiictor in the institute, and 
brought much enthusiasm and earnestness to aid in 
making his favorite branch interesting. He Bdvocated 
the word method of learning the alphabet, and putting 
slates and pencils in the hands of the youngest children. 
Let them be taught printing and script writing from the 
beginning. The first object of reaaing is to get the 
thought in the mind of the author; the next, to convey 
that thought to the minds of others, using the words of 
the author; and, by cultivating this, getting the thought 
and its proper expression, we attain success in teachmg 
reading. Elocution is an indispensable element of good 
reading, and oratory of elocution; but the three are only 
higher forms of conversation. Imitation is to be dui- 
couraged and the child's natural talents cultivated. The 
entire institute was freauently exercised in breathing 
exercises, gestures, articulation and vocal training; also 
individual and concert reading. The elements of elo- 
cution, vocal training, gestures, etc., should be taught 
pupiU from the beginning, that they may acquire con&ol 
of the voice, coupled with ease and grace of carriage 
and manneV. Much supplementary work in the way of 
history, geography, grammar, the sciences, etc., should 
be done in the reading classes. Under the head of 
** Literary Work " he took strong grounds in favor of 
well manacled literary societies. One should be held in 
each school on alternate Friday afternoons; and, so far 
as practicable, they should be organized in the district 
for evening ineetings. Let the participants be drilled in 
readings, recitations, essays, debates, and, if i)Ossib]e, 
in oratory. Essavs should be written with ink, on 
paper, and handed in for correction, every two weeks, 
by the older pupils, and written on the board by the 
younger pupils, at least twice a week. Spelling should 
be taught both orally and in writing spellers, written 
exercises, etc. A misspelled word in his written work 
is a standing reproach to the pupil or teacher. A rigid 
choice of wholesome reading matter for the pupil and 
teacher is essential. Stories of the good and baa littie 
boy or girl .type are disgusting to the masses of real 
American boys and girls. Give them something interest- 
ing. Let our reading matter be pure, spinted, and 
strong. History, poetry, biography, standard novels, 
etc., are to be read. Discard trashy reading as you would 
poison. We shall then have fewer dudes, both of the 
male and female variety, in our midst, not only in regard 
to dress but education as well, and the standard of 
public opinion, social conversation, etc. will be elevated. 
The news of the day should be read as presented by 
the great dailies, and each teacher should read one 
educational paper at least, and as many of the county 
papers as he can find the time to read and money to 
encourage with his subscriptions. The use of supple- 
mentary reading matter was strongly recommenaed. 
We may be pardoned for our extended notice of this 
branch when it is known that by an almost unanimous 
voto the institute favored devoting from two and one- 
half to three hours of the five and one-half hours of 
actual school work to this all important accomplishment. 

The sciences ot physiology and botany were treated iu 
a very thorough manner by Prof. E. 0. Humphrey. By 
charts, diagrams and board work he explained the 
rudiments of these branches, and by short and pertinent 
lectures developed plans of investigation that the 
assembled teachers would do well to follow. Like the 
other teachers Prof. Humphrey is an enthusiast in his 
department. 

How to simplify and render interesting the study of 
arithmetic pcrupied tlie ^ttr^ntioji of Prof. 0. T. F^^R? 
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Many gbort and simplified plans were presented. The 
substance of the science should be taught and all useless 
technical terms, rales, etc., ignored. Teach the prin- 
ciples and from them let the rales be deduced. Do not 
burden the mind of the child with mere text-book 
definitions, rules, etc. which he can neither understand 
or see the reason for. Make haste slowly, and see that 
everything is made perfectly plain. Prof. Feagan advo- 
cates material reforms in teaching this much abused 
science, and if his plans are carried out many of them 
will undoubtedljr be effected. As it is, a child generally 
studies arithmetic from the age of ten to twenty-one and 
then has but confused ideas of the beauties of the science. 

Miss Maria Noyes brought over a large class of little 
ones from Mattoou Wednesday, and by means of a 
carefully prepared lecture, and the work of her pupils, 
gave the institute a good idea of the simplicity and 
thoroughness of the Kindergarten method. 

A lecture was provided for each evening. Resolutions 
were adopted thanking the lecturers and teachers, and 
expressing especial gratitude to Supt. Lee for the abun- 
dance of good things provided them. The session closed 
with a happy reunion on Friday evening. 



DB KAIiB COUNTY. 

We are sorry to say a number of the district schools 
are still in session. However, fully 150 teachers, be- 
sides students of several schools, are expected to attend 
the County Institute. 

We are pleased to hear that Miss Flora Pennell is to 
be one of our teachers again. 

Profis. Hayes, Parson, Blanchard, Gibbs and Lucas 
retain their principalships, and County Superintendent 
Talbot is working for more such men. 

Three of our four Normal students expect to return, 
and be accompanied by four of their friends. 

Miss Annie Maxfield has a position in the Sycamore 
school. L. 

PIKE COUNTY. 

The Pike County Institute opened July 7, to continue 
six weeks. The last two weeks will be devoted to the 
'*Syllabas of Work for Institutes" The drill com- 
menced with about fifty-five in attendance. This num- 
ber will probably be doubled during the last two weeks. 
Nearly half of those now in attendance have never 
taught. A better spirit was never shown by a body of 
teachers preparing for their work. Many of the very 
best teachers in the county are in attendance, quite a 
number holding first grade certificat«». Drawing and 
music are made prominent features of the drill. None 
of the teachers are excused from these exercises, or that 
of theory and art. Mr. Harvey, recently graduated 
from the State Normal, and principal-elect of the Pitts- 
field High School, is doing the sciences, and that in an 
admirable way. He is much liked by his pupils. 

J. li. St 



COOK COUNTY. 

** Excellent, I do not wish to lose one minute! *' 
"The best I ever attended!" "One of the grandest 
weeks' work I ever witnessed!" were among the many 
remarks we heard with reference to the efficiency of the 
Cook County Institute held at Normal Park from Julv 
7 to July 11. A. F. Nightingale, Lake View High 
School; Mrs. Ella Young, Skinner School, Chicago; 
H. L. Boltwood, Evanston High School; 0. T. Bright, 
Douglas School, Chicago; Mrs. F. W. Parker, Boston 
School of Oratorv; L. Lewis, Superintendent, Hyde 
Park; Helen R. Monfort, Cook County Normal School; 
W. W. Speer, Cook County Normal School; Col. F. W. 
Parker, Cook County Normal School, and others equally 
well known, were employed in active work. About 300 
teachers were present. The Institute was divided into 
four sections: the first and second grade section; the 
third, fourth, and fifth grade section; the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth giade section, and the high school section. 



The nice tact and fine executive ability that broaght 
together the splendid array of professional talent, that 
arranged into working order tnat large homogeneous 
mass, and kept it balanced in such harmonious relationR. 
cannot be too highly commended. When the wheels of 
such machinery work noiselessly, when so perfect is the 
adjustment and movement that the action of the power 
behind seems imperceptible, we ar& too apt to forget the 
active energy that must necessarily have ^ven life to all. 
We bask in the accustomed sunshine, enjoy its health- 
inspiring influences, and delight in the glorious cre- 
ations it produces, without thinking of the wonderful 
force employed in sending such beams through the dis- 
tances they must traverse so unerringly to perform each 
its own special task; but in the onward march of educa- 
tion, each step and its agency is of value to all tru^ 
votaries and to the future; we therefore feel assured 
that all, including those who have not been able to enjoy 
the intellectual feast, will unite in thanking A. G Lane, 
our County Superintendent, for thus giving such hish 
rank to the ordinary county institute. x. h. 



WHITESIDE COUNTY. 

Every town school in the county changes principals 
except Fulton, Rock Falls, and Coleta. 

Quite a number of our teachers attended the National 
Association at Madison, and are more than enthusiastic 
in praise of the work done, and the entertainment 
received. 

Several of our schools are beginning to open their 
eyes to the situation of having so many of the very best 
teachers seek other occupations, and are beginning to 
inquire for a better grade. Thev are becoming more 
willing to pay for the talent and interest they wish to 
maintain in the schools. 

Our first institute held under the provisions of the 
Institute Bill is now in session. One hundred and fifty 
were registered the second day. which goes to show that 
the bill nas a very beneficial effect in securing the largrest 
attendance ever known before in our county. The super- 
intendent has engaged the efficient services of Profs. 
Bavliss, Scott, and Maxwell. He expects to provide for 
a class in State certificate work. The classes in lan- 
guage work and theory and practice of teachinsr. con- 
ducted by Prof. Bayliss, are creating considerable 
interest. The Prof, insists that every recitation in lan- 
guage should be a voyage in discovert^. He never for- 
gets the fundamental principle involved in the teaching^ 
of any subject. He says that the object of education is 
to acquire the power of giving attention to the subjeoi 
under consideration. 

Last year Supt. Hendricks added one or two new 
features to the institute work, and now he adds another. 
Prof. Mountz is employed to be present every day and 
give regular instruction in vocal music and elocution* 
He conducts the music at the opening exercises, and 
occasionally at other intervals. This g[ive8 a practical 
demonstration as to the value of music in school. Majj 
the day hasten when its use will be universal ! One d 
of the session is to be devoted to the interests of dir 
tors, and W. L. Pillsbury is to be present to instruct 
regard to knotty problems in the school law. We 1 
forward to that day with considerable interest. 

It is pleasant to see Prof. Kelleylook in upon 
occasionally. The other day while he was in, a fce-^ 
man, in response to the question, " should a teacher 
any part in religious or political discussions?** 8,^.*^ 
that ne had not voted for a longtime, and that he 'woul 
advise teachers to take no part in these thinn. 
sooner had he finished than Mr. Kelley was called 
and responded in away which will not soon be forgott 
Let teachers be brave! 

To the credit of the Sterling GazeUe be it said, that: 
has turned over a new leaf, and is paying a deg^ree 
respect to the schools which they deserve and d^pntt' 
Thomas Diller, one of oar best teachers and WYit4 
i^ hei-e at the expense of the Gazette, aud is fi 
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excellent dail^ reports, which are published iu lull. 
As tiiere is rqoicing^ among the angels ** over one sinner 
that repenfceth/ Met all the teachers sing the doxology 
and say amen! 



w • W^. K« 



STEPHENSON COUNTY. 

Stephenson county was represented by twelve or fifteen 
teachers at the Madison C!onvention of Educators, 
among' whom were Austin Rishel, two Ballinger 
brothers, Mary Wise, Superintendent C. C. Snyder, 
J. H. Hutchison, Superintendent A. A. Erape, 0. P. 
Bostwick, and M. 0. Naramore. 

P. O. Stiver has gone to Pennsylvania to spend the 
sammer. His work in Rock City, over whose school he 
has been principal for the past three years, has secured 
for him the highest commendation. Mr. Stiver has 
been elected to the principalship of the Orangeville 
school, at an advanced salary. 

Edward Weirick has filled the position of teacher in 
the grammar department of the Lena schools during the 
past year, with great efficiency and success. Being 
offered a much more remunerative salarv, he has 
>pted the principalship of the Nora schools. 



M. O. Naramore, who for the past year has occupied 
the position of assistant principal of the Lena High 
Sdiool, with great satisfaction to pupils and patrons, 
has accepted the principalship of tiie W innebago schools 
for the coming year. 

O. P. Bostwick, for two years principal of the Iiena 
schools, has been elected to the position of Superintend- 
ent of the Gralena schools, for the ensuing year, to suc- 
ceed Prof. R. L. Barton. 

Charles Fordyce, graduate of the State Normal, late 
piincipal of McLean schools, has been elected to the 
principalship of the Lena schools. 

EUia Goddard, one of Stephenson county *s successful 
and popalar teachers, has moved to Burlington Junction, 
Mo., wnere he takes charge of the public schools of that 
place. 

Miss Carrie GifFord, graduate of the State Normal in 
dass *84, has been tendered the grammar department in 
the Lena schools. 

A. F. Ballinger is doing efficient work at the head of 
ttie Ridott school, and has been retained for the fourth 



Etta Miner, two years principal of the Orangeville 
schools, has left the profession, having found more con- 
genial labor in a dual school. 

J. Potter, who has done successful service for the cause 
of education for many years, will remain at the head of 
DaTis schools. 

F. K. Fisher has been retained principal of Dakota 
sdiools. 

We hear the Cedarrille schools spoken of in the 
higffaest terms, and are glad to learn that the same corps 
of teachers will remain the coming year: C. W. Franks, 
principal, and Sarah Liggett in cnarge of the primary 
(kpartment. 

Jere Lenord, who has achieved marked success as a 
teacher in the ungraded schools of our county, has been 
^ected to the principalship of the graded school of 
City. 



We hear very favorable reports from the Rock Grove 
schools, and rejoice that the directors are wise, and have 
advanced R. J. Stiver's salary in order to retain him an- 
otiber year. 

Prof. J. H. Hutchison has made an enviable record as 
prineipal of the high school of Freeport, and has been 
xetaizied another year at an advanced salary. 

Pjrof. Charles C. Sxi^der has been Superintendent of 
the Freeport schools for many years. By his efficient 



manageiutsut of public iustiuction in the city, and by his 
cordi^ and genial manner with all classes of people, he 
has made hosts of friends throughout the county, who 
are glad to learn that he will remain at his old poet the 
ensuing year. Freeport has many efficient and excellent 
teachers, whose names we would gladly mention if we 
had more space. 

The Stephenson County Institute will be held at Lena, 
commencing August 11 and closing August 22. Prof. 
S. T. Gillan, of Danville, will take charge of the depart- 
ment of language and reading: Prof. F. T. Oldt, of 
Lanark, mathematics and philosophy; 0. P. Bostwick, 
of Lena, of physiology and natural history. The re- 
maining studies, school management, didactics, etc., will 
be dirided between Professors Gillan and Oldt. Mr. 
Bostwick will edit the Institute daily, and Superin- 
tendent Rrape will act in capacity of the conductor of 
the Institute. _^ 

CUHBERLAI7D COUNTY. 

Mr. N. B. Vanderhoof and Miss Leah Morton have 
been employed at Jewett for the next year. 

The Board at Greenup have employed Mr. Louis 
Decius, principal ; Mrs. Erne Decius, Miss Nora Leamon, 
and Miss Callie Mattoon. 

Miss Minnie Wolohers, Miss Minnie Moses, and Miss 
Daisy Vandyke have been employed in the Toledo 
schools. The principal has not been employed yet. 

The Normal school, in session at Toledo, is progress- 
ing finely under the manai^ement of Superintendent 
Miller, assisted by G. W. Monroe, of Neoga schools. 
The attendance is larger than at any former normaJ, and 
the interest manifest^ is great. 

Teachers* wages are better than heretofore. This 
shows that the teachers are preparing themselves and 
that such preparation is appreciated by the people. 

Rev. Robt. Mclntyre, of Charleston, 111., will deliver 
his lecture on ** The Ideal Teacher'' in the Court House 
at Toledo, August 1, 1884. 

Messrs. Davis, Clemens, Miller and Monroe, will be 
the instructors in the Institute, commencing August 18. 
Several lectures will be delivered within the week. 



We reopen our forms to notice the meeting of the 
Southern Illinois State Teachers' Association, to be held 
in Centralia, August 26-8. The following, and others, 
are on the programme: Geo. L. Guy, T. B. Greenlaw, 
Mrs. John T. Bowles, Miss Nannie C. Anderson, A. P. 
Allen, Miss Martha Buck, Dr. Allyn, John W. Henin- 
ger, Joshua Pike, S. G. Burdick, Jonathan Piper, B. F. 
Armitage, and S. H. Deneen. 

The executive committee consists of J. M. Inglis, C. 
W. Mills, J. T. Bowles. The president is E. £. Edwards. 



PUBLISHERS* NOTES. 



"Our School" series of report cards and exposition 
chart. The best and cheapest arrangement out for sys- 
tematic reports. Teachers wishing samples and prices 
will address W. W. Knowlbs, Sterling, 111. 

American Progress, N. Y. — ^The firm footing upon 
which assessment insurance stands to-day in this coun- 
try is largely due to the energy and ability displayed in 
the management of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Asso- 
ciation, and the resulting solidity and vigor which it 
exhibits. 

How many of our readers are aware of the fact that 
A. U. Andrews & Co. are the largest manufacturers in 
the world of school furniture? Hlive you noticed their 
* *ad . " on p. IX ? Have you tried their Dustless Erasers ? 
Have you seen their Lunar Tellurian Globe? Are you 
going to have new desks this year? Yes? Well, then, 
you must see the Triumph, with folding lid. 

The Brockway Teachers' Agency advertised in our 
columns refers to Supt. Howland, of Chicago, Ph)f, 
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Phelps, Winona, Minn., Adj. Gen. Elliot, Spring^eld, 
and others. This agency famishes a very convenient 
means of commonication between teachers and em- 
ployers. 

The Teachers' and Students' Library, published by 
T. 8. Denison, Chicago, is certainly one of the boo^ 
which no teacher or student can afford to be without. 
Its plan is new, and the work is just what it claims to 
be, a library of necessary knowledge. It contains in 
one large octavo volume a vast amount of information 
for the price, $3.00. The teacher who uses this book 
faithfully will stand at the front of his profession. 

ITALIAN BBES. 

I keep for sale, constantly, pure Italians, at $8 per 
colony. If five or more colonies are ordered at one time, 
the price will be $7.50 each. I have a few colonies of 
hybrids at $6 each. I also offer colonies with imported 
queens at $13. 

Bees by the pound, from May 1 to 20, $1.50; from 
May 20 to June 10, $1.25; after that $1. Queens, hives, 
smokers, sections, foundations, etc., at reasonable prices. 

E. A. Gastman, Decatur, 111. 

Teachers of geography are sure to find many questions 
with short answers a useful and amusing exercise. The 
Geoorafuical Hand-Book gives to the teacher one 
thousand Jive hundred questions^ already prepared, with 
answers,-— 300 on United States, 250 on Europe, 150 on 
mathematical geography, and other subjects in pro- 
IH)rtion. It would interest you to see how many ques- 
tions out of 50 or 100 your class would answer. Try the 
questions. They will give your class a lively review, 
and cost you only 35 cents. For sale by J. A. Wood- 
bum, Bloomington, Indiana. See advertisement. 

The North-Western Normal, located at Geneseo, HL, 
was organized and is conducted by Professors Cook and 
Stevens, assisted by a corps of ten teachers. The school 
is in session fifty weeks each year. Departments of 
Science, Literature, Mathematics, History, Languages, 
Bookkeeping, Stenography, Music, Art, and Photog- 
raphy are regularly sustained. Expenses are reduced to 
as low a figure as possible, and accommodations are 
good. A large three -story building is now being erected 
to meet the increasing demands for more room. German, 
Latin, Bookkeeping, and Penmanship are taught with- 
out extra charge. Hundreds of successful teachers 
have been prepared for their work by Messrs. Cook and 
Stevens, and a saving of time and money is guaranteed. 
Send for catalogue. 

Mrs. Laura Adams, Belvidere, 111., writes: "The 
Teachers' Cooperative Association of Chicago, is far 
ahead of any of the Educational Agencies in the facili- 
ties which it affords to teachers. I shall never think of 
employing any other." 

SOMETHING FOR NOTHING. 

We have in our ofiice a beautiful roller map of the 
United States and Canada, size 46x56 inches, ^^^^ph- 
ically correct, and showing, in colors, the divisions of 
standard time— just such a map as usually sells for 
about $2. The map is published by the Chicago & Alton 
Railroad, and they propose to send one, all charges pre- 
paid, to any principal, or teacher of any department of 
any educational institution, for use in their classes, who 
will send a written request for it — until the large edition 
is exhausted. First come, first served. We have always 
considered the Chicago &; Alton a liberal corporation, 
but this offer smacks strongly of philanthropny. We 
tarust tiiat our readers will be as generous in their requests 
as the C. & A. is in their offer. Send to 

James Chari.ton, 
Qen. Pass, and Ticket Agt. 210 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Our new school aids are the best and cheapest system 
for conducting schools in good quiet order. Each set 
contains 150 pretty chromo credit cards, 50 large 
beautiful chromo merit cards, and 12 large elegant artis- 
tic chromo excelsior cards, price per set $1 ; half set 60c. 



500 new designs brilliant artistic chromo school reward, 
excelsior, merit, credit, diploma, birthday, easter, friend- 
ship, remembrance, address, visiting, Christmas, nev 
year, scripture and gift cards at 5, 10, 15, 20 and 25c pet 
dozen. Large set samples 15c. If yon do not care to 
order samples send any amount you wish; statinsf num- 
ber and kinds of cards wanted and we will surely please 
you. Price list, order blanks, return envelopes free. All 
postpaid by mail. Stamps taken. Please send a trial 
order. Finb Abt Publishing Co., Warren, Pa. 

The Teachers* and Students' Library is a work which 
should be in the hands of every teacher, every person 
expecting to teach, every clerk, bookkeeper, salesman— 
in fact all who wish to be well informed. It is thorough, 
reliable and complete in one large octavo volume. It is 
a discredit to the profession that many teachers know 
only the every day routine, and that sometimes poorly. 
This book will do more to eUvate the profession thao 
any other we know of. It is published oy T. S. Denni- 
son, Chicago. The price ($8.00) is very low. 

Read the ** ad" of ** Seatwork in Arithmetic," in this 
number and then send ten cents for a specimen. It will 
pay you. It is the most convenient thing published, 
and lessens the teacher's work surprisinjprly. It saves 
room on the blackboard; saves the time of writing, and 
more than all presents graded work all ready ror the 
pencil of the pupil. 

The Potter black board that we have bees adverting is 
now sold by A. H. Andrews & Co., Chicago. 

The Teachers' Training School and School for Individ- 
ual Instruction, of Oregon, Illinois, E. L. Wells, princi- 
pal, prepares young people for business, for other schools, 
and helps teachers in methods and to obtain county and 
state certificates. The school has no vacations, and all 
studies are optional. Students enter at any time and 
stay as long as they plea<^e. Teachers can there spend 
their vacations in the most practical drill-work. Grad- 
uates of high and normal schools, county superintendents, 
principals and assistants of towns and cities in all parts 
of Illinois, and some from other states have been mem- 
bers of the school. Send for circular and catalogue. 

PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 

H. B. Bryant's Chicagp Business College, phono- 
graphic institute and English training school continues 
in session during the summer, affording an excellent op- 
portunity for young people to get an insight into com- 
mercial affairs. Allof us do more or less business, and to 
be able to transact and record business affairs in a ready 
and systematic manner is an accomplishment of great 
value. This is a commercial nation — ^90 per cent, of the 
graduates of our literary institutions carry their talents 
into commercial life. The university best adapted to the 
requirements of our mercantile civilization, is the amver- 
sity where commerce is studied as a science. Chica£[0, 
wmch is the center of the commerce of the natiom* is, 
anpropriately enough, the seat of the greatest mercan- 
tile university of modem times — H. B. Bryant's Chicago 
Business Colle^. Business men can always be fnr- 
nished at liiis institution with stenographers, type- writ- 
ers, bookkeepers, cashiers, bill clerks, etc. Yonnfi^ men 
and women who become proficient at this institution are 
usually called for by busines houses as soon as ready. 
Address H. B. Bryant & Sons, 81 State street, Chica^. 
III., for circulars or further information. 

LOCAL NOTES. 

Send to us for Dr. Hewett's *'Pedago^," Prof. CooVi 
''Methods of Arithmetic," Mrs. Hayme's "Grammar,* 
Metcalf and DeGarmo's "Dictionary Work," or anj 
book you wish, and in any quantity. Prices low. Tr] 
us. Normal Book and Nbws Co., Normal, III. 

Maxwell & Co. have removed to Chicago, but they lef 
their old store behind them, and R. C. Rogers Jk Co. 
their successors, can fill any order for goods in their line 
If you want a book that ^our dealers can*t supply, writ 
Rogers & Co., and get it by an early mail. Stadenta 
drop in and see the opportunity for bargains. Nortl 
Side Court-House Square, Bloommgton. 
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Pretty and pale and tired 

She sits in her stiff- backed chair, 
While the blazing snmmer sun 

Shines on her soft brown hair. 
And the little brook without, 

That she hears thi-ough the open door, 
Mocks with its murmor cool 

Hard bench and dusty floor. 

It seems an endless round — 

Grammar and A, B, C; 
The blackboard and the sums; 

The stupid geography; 
When from teacher to little Jim 

Not one of them cares a straw, 
Whether **John" is in any "case," 

Or Kansas in Omaha. 

For Jimmy *8 bare, brown feet, 

Are aching to wade m the stream, 
Where the trout to his luring bait 

Shall leap with a quick, bright gleam; 
And his teacher's blue eyes stray 

To the flowers on the desk hard by. 
Till her thoughts have followed her eyes 

With a half unconscious sigh — 

Her heart outruns the clock, 

And she smells their faint sweet scent; 
But when have time and heart 

Their measure in unison blent? 
For time will haste or lag, 

like your shadow on the grass. 
That lingers far behind. 

Or flies when yon fain would pass. 

Have patience, restless Jim, 

The stream and fiah will wait; 
And patience, tired blue eyes — 

IXiwn the winding road by the gate, 
Under the willow shade. 

Stands some one with fresher flowers; 
So turn to your books again. 

And keep love for the after hours. 

—The Teacher. 



tfTHE HTTMAir SENSE AND ITS CTTLTTTBE. 



BY ROBERT ALLYN, LL. D. 



At the meeting of the National Association 
of Teachers, at Madison, Wis., in July, Pro- 
fessor Payne, of the Michigan University, read 
a paper on "Psychology as related to Peda- 
gogy," which excited a large interest, espec- 
ially among the Normal men. One of its po- 
sitions or suggestions was to the effect, that as 
the intellect, or strictly psychical powers, be- 
come more acute under civilization, the senses, 
or physical powers, become duller or less 
capable of attaining distinct knowledge. I 
think this is a common notion or belief, and 
yet it is doubted. The truth probably is that 
as the mind gives itself up to use or study 
one of its aptitudes for, or modes of acquiring 
knowledge, and disuses or neglects another, 
it finds less pleasure in the exercise of the 
disused faculty, and experiences a decided 
growth in both the acuteness and power of 
the one to which attention is given. The law 
of habit or exercise and nutrition or aliment- 
ation most certainly favors this opinion. And* 
observation, without question, confirms it. ' If 
this was all the Professor meant, he needs 
neither explanation nor confirmation. 

But, while his excellent essay was too brief 
to guard all the points and defend all his prin- 
ciples, or even to suggest limitations, it cer- 
tainly seemed to announce the superiority of 
savage and uncivilized life, or rattier mind, 
over the cultured in this one point. This 
position is, 1 think, untenable, not only phil- 
osophically but historically. Exercise or use 
is the law of growth, or, if you please, of 
development, or evolution, if that word is 
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preferred. The proper statement would then 
be, that a philosopher in a civilized nation or 
age, who gives himself up chiefly to reflection 
on the ideas of the intellect, will develop the 
physical senses less than a man living in a 
savage state, who devotes himself to the exer- 
cise of these senses, who. dwells on a repeti- 
tion of their processes, and cultivates a mem- 
ory or record of the simple results attained. 
This is all the truth there is in it, as a careful 
study would seem to indicate. 

But there is another side to it. The civil- 
ized m,an is capable of a very decidedly 
greater cultivation in the sense-perceptions 
than the savage. A superficial thought has 
affirmed or conjectured the contrary, just as 
Rousseau and the philanthropists were accus- 
tomed to declare the superiority of tlie prim- 
itive state of man. The Red Man of the 
woods can follow a- trail as one unaccustomed 
to the business cannot. But if ages of inher- 
ited care and discipline are worth anything, 
if the accumulated experiences of the race 
have any influence, the child of civilization 
must be better endowed than the offspring of 
the undisciplined; the line of culture and long 
foresight must possess advantages over the 
undeveloped one which has been directed by 
impulse and been noted only for improvi- 
dence. 

This introduction has led me astray from 
the purpose I had in meditating this article. 
I intended to say that it seems that the race 
has reached a point where it is desirable and 
possible to give a more definite aim to our 
8en8e-<nilture, to describe some of its processes 
more accurately, and to name their activities 
and their acquisitions more distinctly. The 
senses are not ends in themselves. They 
are only instruments of the mind. As the 
mind is improved, sharpened, enlarged, or 
strengthened, disciplined, and prepared for its 
work, can not these senses be made more 
capable of doing their work? 

It is said of that remarkable learner and 
teacher, the practical man as well as specula- 
tive philosopher, Agassiz, that when he vis- 
ited the Adirondacks with a company of hun- 
ters, he was found to be one of the best shots 
among them all, though up to that time he 
had never fired a rifle. The training of his 
#y« to observe minutely, and even microscopi- 



cally, and the ability to keep his hand steady 
in such examinations and experiments as he 
was accustomed to, enabled him at once to ex- 
cel in that sureness of sight and steadiness of 
nerve which are so essential to the suceessfnl 
marksman. He could see better than the In- 
dian guide or the woodsman. Probably he 
could not interpret the signs of forest life and 
wood-craft as well as many, but only time was 
wanting to give him the power to excel in* 
these things. 

We say then that our civilized man or child 
only needs to give his attention to his senses 
in order to excel in their use. How neces- 
sary and how greatly valuable this use of the 
senses is, it is impossible to overstate, for the 
origin of all our knowledge is from these, and, 
its accuracy depends ou them in connection 
with a patient use of the mind; and on the ful- 
ness of our knowledge depends our power to- 
arrange science and describe it in words. 

A question preliminary is how many and 
what are the senses? Commonly we say five, 
and reckon that as a complete enumeration. 
But if we closely analyze all our knowledge,, 
we shall find that much of it cannot be referred 
to any one of the traditional five — which Ban- 
yan calls the "Gateways of the City of Man- 
Soul." We certainly do not get our knowl- 
edge of thirst, or hunger, or illness, or visror, 
or weariness, or repose, from any special 
activity of the touch, nor get our notions of 
weight or of the position of our bodies from 
this sense. All we can say of it is we feel — 
not touch. Hence the best observers and the 
most acute thinkers are certainly coming to 
the conclusion that we must divide what vre 
have been accustomed to call touch, into at 
least three diflferent susceptibilities: — the one, 
touch proper, to give notions of hardness, 
roughness, smoothness, and the like; another, 
to give ideas of weight, and, perhaps, some 
kindred ones; and another, to tell our o\!ra 
personal or bodily conditions, and possibly 
certain states of magnetism; and they would 
name these touch, muscular sense, and ner- 
vous sense. I am not now going to argue the 
propriety of this addition or division. For 
years I have been accustomed to call attention 
to it in my classes in Pyschology, and man^ 
of the thinkers of the age are dwelling upon 
it. I assume that it helps to classify oai 
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knowledge, and to explain the origin of many 
of our notions. 

Now, I ask what do we derive from each of 
the Seven Senses ? The question seems an easy 
one to answer, and it is so, as far as a few 
simple ideas are concerned.. But, owing to 
what is familiarly known as transferred func- 
tions of organs, it is not so simple as at first 
might be thought. Sight surely gives us a 
knowledge of colors. Does it also give us 
forms or shapes? And how about distances? 
The shapes are known only by a movement of 
the eye, which is muscular, and occupies time. 
Both these mav be too minute to demand the 
attention of consciousness at first, but dis- 
criminative observation will enable any one to 
recognize both elements, motion and time. 
We may, then, say that the sight gives us 
color originally, and shape or form and dis- 
tance, as acquired perceptions. The colors, 
as we commonly know them, are seven pri- 
mary, though color-blindness has suggested 
that there are really only three original ones. 
How little people yet know concerning colors 
may get an illustration from the fact that a 
hundred years ago such a defect of any one's 
ejes was unknown. We ought to give atten- 
tion to this subject, and should learn more 
0)ncerning tone, and tint, and shade, as well 
as lights and shadows, preparatory to drawing. 
We still neglect it sadly. 

The hearing gives the varied ideas of sound, 
pitch, tone, quality, and what we can hardly 
name emotion. It has seven degrees of pitch 
in the register of each voice or sound, and is 
capable of giving us, when carefully subjected 
to the analysis of the judgment, an immense 
amonnt of information, of telling us more of 
the character and motives, the purposes and 
depositions of our fellow men, than all else. 
And it is susceptible of a wonderful education 
and development. Almost half of mankind 
ose it so little that it is hardly a hyperbole to 
tAj they are deaf to an immense amount of 
knowledge. 

The smell is almost a neglected organ. 
Who exercises its functions for any other pur- 
pose than to gain an indefinite pleasure ? Yet 
it is capable of giving us some of the most 
transporting delights, and implies a refine- 
ment truly exquisite. Civilization grows by 
its instraction. We need to learn what it 



teaches as to variety of odors, and when we 
have learned the facts we want the names. 
Who can name and accurately discriminate a 
half dozen odors, and give them their proper 
names? Pope, one of the most accurate of 
poets as to the use of epithets, speaks of people 

*' Who die of a rose in aromatic pain," 
and few know that the rose is not ''aromatic" 
at all. It \% fragrant. So are tea, and clover; 
but the pink, and spices, and cofiee are 
aromatic. Then there is the divine odor of 
the balsam and the fir, health-giving and soul- 
inspiring — who can name it? And how poetic 
might our words become if we knew enough 
to call its true name, amhrosialf Now let 
me call for the distinctive odor of the onion, 
the leek, the squills. Some druggist or his 
clerk might give it. Bat would it not be 
profitable to have the word, some times at 
least — alliaceous? Again, what name shall I 
have for the odor of musk, the goat, and some 
of their congeners? Musk is a specific term, 
while I want a general one. So if I use the 
yRovdi fetid I am not by any means making 
knowledge, but I am helping to classify and 
label it, and therefore I am making science or 
preparing the way for it. I also want a name 
for the smell of pepper, ginger, ammonia, 
mustard, snuff, and the like, 9ixA pungent tells 
me how it pricks the nose and causes sneezing. 
The henbane and decaying flesh act on the 
sense of smell in a peculiar way, and affect 
the stomach; hence they are called nauseous. 
All these odors may combine in a great variety 
of proportions, just as the various colors do, 
and in manv cases it will be difficult to tell 
which one predominates. Hence educate. 

Once more, study the flavors or the sapidity 
of materials. How many of these can an 
intelligent person name in any other way than 
to call them lemon, orange, coffee, or some 
such specific? Sweety sour^ hitter^ and salt 
are common enough perhaps. But is the 
alkaline taste in use, or the astringent oy fiery 
at all current? Yet the taste of alum and 
pepper are known well enough. I know that 
these last two are named more for their effect 
on the nerves, as are the last two of the odors. 
But they are distinct and well recognized, and 
when spoken of they should be accorded the 
right of real names, if they are to be admitted 
into our Christian and civilized science. 
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Let me hint at a mnemonic association in 
the knowledge which the senses give ns, as I 
have been arranging it. I do not call this 
association science by any means, or truth — 
only a sort of shelf or pigeon-hole to store and 
keep knowledge or facts ready for use. Seven 
senses, seven primary colors, seven notes in 
music, seven odors named, and seven savors. 

Now to go back to my starting point. Could 
savages recognize all these and name them, 
much less make any scientific use of them? 
Then whose senses are the most properly 
called acute? 



SUGGESTIOirs ON COMPOSITIOIT. 



BY A. N. RAUB. 



1. See that the pupils have thoughts to 
express before they attempt to express them. 
The first essential is that the child has some- 
thing to say on the subject selected before he 
attempts to write. 

2. Have your pupils express their thoughts 
in correct language, and always in such words 
as they understand. 

3. Do not insist that their language shall 
consist of monosyllables. Monosyllabic lan- 
guage may be strong, but language needs to 
be beautiful as well as strong. A judicious 
intermingling of words of vai*ious lengths is 
the most harmonious arrangement, as well as 
the most expressive. 

4. Encourage pupils to read, and then to 
reproduce wliat they have read, either in 
newspapers or in the works of standard 
authors. 

5. Encourage them to read the best and 
most classic authors, to discover, if possible, 
the essentials which make their style pleasing. 
Reading literature of a captivating style will 
tend to give one power to form a pleasing 
style of one's own. 

7. Ease of expression may be acquired by 
constant practice, but also by copying and 
memorizing the productions of the elegant 
writers in one's own language. We naturally 
imitate the style of those writings with which 
we are most familiar, and their methods of 
expression to some extent model ours. 

8. Give occasional exercises in transposing 
poetry to prose. This will require the learner 



to remodel many of the sentences and express 
them in a dififerent form. 

9. Exercises in paraphrasing are excellent 
Let the pupil take some popular proverb and 
write an explanation of it. 

10. See that the pupils do not attempt to 
select subjects beyond their comprehension. 
Encourage them to be original by having them 
write only on such themes as they understand, 
in having them express themselves naturally, 
and by giving them proper praise for even 
their humblest eftbrts. 

11. Encourage your pupils to correct and 
rewrite what they have written, and prune, 
until they express themselves in the be8t pos- 
sible manner. 

12. Lead your pupils to see that composi- 
tion is only telling or writing what they know 
or think on any subject. 

13. Make your composition exercises inter- 
esting by having a variety. The teacher is 
often able to create interest by giving a five- 
minute exercise; that is, by allowing the 
pupils five minutes to express themselves on 
a given subject. 

14. Let your criticism be generous. Harab 
criticism, particularly in the composition class, 
tends greatly to discourage the child and dis- 
gust him with the exercise. 

15. See that the compositions of your papils 
are expressions of thought, and not a mere 
string of meaningless sentences connected bj 
a string of conjunctions. 

16. See that their sentences are not atnbiga 
ous, and that they do not violate the rales o1 
grammar and rhetoric. 

17. Let the writing be exact. Where Um 
wrong word is used, call their attention to it 
and in this way aid them in discriminatinj 
accurately the nicer shades of meaning u 
words. 

18. Teach accurately the meaning of th< 
various classes of sentences, and shcvr th 
pupils the use of paragraphs and how the; 
should begin. 

19. Have your pupils write abstracts c 
stories they have read; also imaginary storiei 

20. Give them practice in writing ueii 
events for the press, whether they be fo; 
warded to an editor or not. 

21. Have them write short scientific article 
This will both give them a review and trai 
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them to think and compose with special 
accuracy. 

22. Let them write descriptions of imagin- 
ary voyages, in which they can employ their 
knowledge of geography and history. 

23. When the pupils in a class are not all 
required to write on the same theme, place a 
number of suitable subjects on the blackboard, 
and let them select from these. 

24. Train them to outline or analyze the 
topic which they select before they begin to 
write on it. 

25. Encourage them to think over each 
point in the outline carefully before they 
attempt to write. This will do more than 
anything else to lead them to think for them- 
ielves. 

26. In the preparation of the more extended 
essays pupils should be trained to observe 
closely and reflect intently before giving their 
thoughts expression. 

27. In the collection of material, pupils 
should read also the thoughts of others. These 
wiU arouse new thoughts in their own minds, 
and make their writings all the more valuable. 

28. The student preparing to write should 
be encom-aged to carry a note book, in which 
he should lot down such thoughts with refer- 
ence to his subject as may occur to him from' 
time to time. 

29. When once the analysis of the topic 
i has been made, the student should select only 
I those parts which seem most important, and 

i dwell on these, but without repetition of either 
thought or language. 

I 30- Let the teacher by all means cultivate 
among his pupils a taste for good reading and 
pure literature. Let him give such culture to 
his pupils as will create in them a desire to 
read for themselves what is beautiful and inter- 
esting in the writings of others, and, having 
once secured this result, he need have little 
fear as to their success, not only in the depart- 
ment of language, but in every other depart- 
ment as well. 

31. Remember that the daily exercise in 
written expression of thought is much more 
niaable than the formal semi-monthly com- 
^isitions prepared for an occasion. 

32. In the correction of compositions it is 
VRudiy better simply to indicate the error than 

it. By this plan the pupil will be 



enabled to correct most of his own errors, 
and when not able to do so, it will be time for 
the teacher to suggest the proper correction. 

Some teachers prefer to indicate the sort of 
correction to be made, whether in spelling, 
capital letters, or otherwise; but in general it 
will be found best simply to indicate that an 
error has been made, and let the pupil dis- 
cover it for himself. 

Some of the errors may be written on the 
board for the class to criticize and correct. 
When such a plan is pursued, the teacher 
should never be so inconsiderate as to permit 
any pupil to know from whose compositions 
the errors have been gleaned. In general, 
those errors which are likely to be made by 
all or most of tlie members of the qjass should 
be placed on the board. 



TO YOTTNO TEACHERS. 



BT AARON OOVB. 




We of the West will do well to hesitate* 
occasionally in our progress in so-called school 
reforms, and, glancing about us, take breath- 
ing spells and re-collect what our own history 
and experience have taught. Our earnest de- 
sire for making rapid headway, the urging of 
our communities toward better schools, that 
unceasing activity and desire for novelty 
that characterize western people, bring forth 
yearly marked changes in industrial and 
commercial interests, and force school boards, 
sometimes against their judgment, to make 
expensive but foolish experiments. 

It would seem that that part of our citizens 
that constitute the radicals, or reformers, or 
''stirrers up," or cranks, by whatever name 
they may be called (and I appreciate the use- 
fulness of their turbulence), recognizing the 
popularity, and consequent power of the com- 
mon school ideal among the inhabitants, con- 
clude that the instrument most convenient for 
their use is the school house or its occupants. 

Be it a ventilation fiend, several thousand 
dollars may be squandered in experimenting. 
When one has made some attempt to investi- 
gate methods of ventilation, he is tolerably 
certain that his conclusions embody the entire 
truth. I have recently learned of a four-room 
house, the first cost of which was $15,000, 
that with the advice of the architect and con- 
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sent of the board, has received improvements 
(?) in ventilation at an expense of $10,000. 
One feature of the system is an arrangement 
of seven valves in each room, which are to be 
adjusted by the teacher as circumstances re- 
quire. The $10,000 has been well expended, 
if pure air and warmth, and therefore health, 
are secured to the boys and girls ; but such a 
result is not probable. Some old, well-tried, 
practical schoolmaster might have accom- 
plished equally good results for one-tenth of 
the money. 

While the construction of school houses is 
full of errors, — faults that are repeated over 
and over again, — the result of the mistakes 
does not equal the amount of real harm done 
by the mischievous instruction of noisy, adver- 
tising, supeflicial professors of the art of 
teaching. While the former only lightens the* 
purses of the taxpayers, the latter causes the 
failure of many a bright, conscientious young 
teacher, stunting, if not stopping, the true 
advancement of scores of pupils. 

The lega limitations about the professions 
of law, medicine, and theology, in a measure 
protect the people from imposters. The stat- 
utes can provide for no such protection in our 
profession. A limited amount of academic 
lore, with an unassailed reputation for moral- 
ity, are all the legal requirements possible. 

I send these words to young teachers, to 
those who for the past three or four years have 
been earnestly striving to do the best possible 
work with the precious charges temporarily in 
their care, in the common schools of the west- 
ern Mississippi valley. 

Do not accept and appropriate the many 
devices, short cuts, and patent methods, rec' 
onimended to you through the professional 
press, just because some well advertised name 
appears as the deviser. You read about a new 
education, an unfortunate misnomer. There 
is no new education. A new combination of 
methods, different groupings of appliances, 
re-arranging of causes and sequences, are the 
study and practice of the profession. No 
more newness pertains to the work this year 
or last year than has appeared every year for 
the past quarter century. 

If you are working in your school room 
with all the originality, personality, and genius 
that your studies and your ambition can 



awaken, yours is a new education quite as 
much as the great something sometimes now 
written as a proper noun. By study, and ob- 
servation, and experience, and contact, and 
conflict, and consultation one with another, 
teachers learn to make and not to appropriate 
methods. The Chinese exactness in imitation 
is fatal to excellent teaching. The science 
must precede the art, and in a certain way the 
art must be original. 

A tendency appears amongst a peculiar 
school of teachers of pedagogics, and the num- 
ber is temporarily increasing, to preach the 
ease, happiness, heavenly bliss, and content- 
ment of the mass of the pupils in all school 
relations. They announce that the beautiful 
work of the kindergarten can and should be . 
continued through all grades of school life. 
Their sermons tell of perfect schools, where 
all is perpetual joy, where tears and regrets 
do never enter, where tasks cease to be tasks, 
where geography is mastered by playing with 
mud pies, and the science of numbers appro- 
priated with "confectionery plums." Where 
punishment is uncalled for, all is continual 
bliss. They print pretty statements, or per- 
mit others to do so, which appeal to popular 
prejudice and parental devotion. They talk 
of wrongs perpetrated upon the average pupil, 
and ol the unreasonableness of demanding 

ft 

results. What wonder if, when a father sees 
his boy on the high road, as he is told, to em- 
inent scholarship, and that journey made 
without pain, discipline, or anxiety, made 
because the boy loves to apply himself, wliat 
wonder if the fond parent is enthusiastic 
about that school. 

My young friends, your little experience has 
.already taught you that he who performs an 
assigned task, usually does so upon compul- 
sion; not from love of work. In child life, aa 
in adult life, some dnidgery is necessary. 
Don't be discouraged at these declarationa 
about loveliness; they are not true. The 
multiplication table must be learned, somewh&t 
by force-memory, however Grube may assists. 

Elementary knowledge never was and ne vex 
will be coaxed or wheedled out of or into the 
average American school boy. Sterner disci- 
pline is necessary. 

Pleasant and happy schools are the onl^ 
good ones, but all this rot about leading 4 
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papil through the eight years of our element- 
ary training, with only continual pleasure to 
him, deserves the condemnation it will receive, 
while its authors will soon disappear from the 
school platform. 

Necessary mental effort cannot always be a 
pleasure, even though a Rosseau do the train- 
ing. You must make your pupils get their 
lessons. It has ever been so. How? That 
is for your own answering, but remember that 
mach coaxing is weakening, and will ruin your 
boys; it will sap dignity and manhood. 

Those grand old fellows down East, who 
for fifty, and even sixty years, have been 
studying and practicing in the school room, 
who are still in harness, and still effective, 
while their pupils, men and women grown, 
art* numbered by thousands all over the land, 
are mnch better authority for you than any 
novice who, for a short twenty years, has been 
meandering from place to place, experiment- 
ing only, and who can point to no grown class 
of men and women for testimony as to the 
effectiveness of recommended methods. You 
hear from these ripe, old schoolmasters sel- 
dom; they are about their Master's business, 
helping to make disciplined, noble men and 
women of a stripe and pattern that has, years 
ago, received the encomiums of the American 
p^>ple. 

They are not carried off their feet by the 
cry of "A New Education," the apostles of 
irhich adva'jce no new thing, nothing save 
that which the schoolmasters have already 
■sed or discovered. 

Use, then, for reference, the oldest and best 
hehooimasters; listen to their teachings, and 
Bbe story of their experience. Be not fright- 

Eby the cry of ''fossils.'' They can tell 
more in one letter than is contained in a 
ne of some of our educational literature. 
^School Work. 



SC&IPT OR PBDrXIHG, WHICH? 

The question as to whether primary chil- 
shall be taught script from the first, is 
lentljr asked and variously answered. A 
years ago pl*inting was the universal rule, 
in many schools it was continued up to 
through the Third Reader grade. The 
which the printing wa« practised before 



the change to script writing was made, grad- 
ually grew less, until now it is altogether 
omitted in many schools. 

The strong tendency now is, in many of the 
best schools, to begin with the script at once. 
Good primary teachers who have tried the 
plan of printing for a few months, and then 
changing to the script, and also the plan of 
beginning with the script at once, are uniform 
in their testimony in favor of the latter meth- 
od. They testify that the script form is much 
more easily made, and that there id little or 
no difficulty arising from the fact that the child 
is at the same time learning to recognize the 
printed form from the chart or primer. 

Why is there a script form at all? Why 
not conform all writing to the printed form, 
and thus have but one? The answer is that 
the script forms are much more simple, and 
more easily and rapidly made, and save time. 

What is true of grown people is true of 
children. Should not the simplest form be 
given to the child, and does it not need to 
economize its time? The arguments seem 
overwhelming in favor of script from the be- 
ginning, and script only. 

In the Indianapolis schools, Supt. Tarbell 
has given orders that in the "first year" all 
writing shall be done with slate pencils, and 
that the stress of the instruction shall be upon 
J^orm of letters, little attention being given to 
the manner of holding the pencil. At the 
beginning of the "second year" the children 
begin to write with pen and ink, using tracing 
books, and the chief attention is given to 
"position" and the proper holding of the pen. 
The lead pencil is used only for drawing. By 
the use of the tracing book and the "form" 
already determined, the child can give its en- 
tire attention to the position of hand and body, 
and can easily be drilled into good habits. 
By discarding the use of the lead pencil for 
writing purposes, the difficulties of too great 
pressure and cramped position of fingers are 
largely avoided. The transition from the 
slate pencil to the pen is great, and the child 
teels that it is entering upon a new study, and 
is ready to cheerfully conform to all require- 
ments. — Indiana School Journal, 



The careful and reflecting reader lays up a 
perpetual fsast for his old age. 
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V THE HIGH SCHOOL AHD THE COLLEGE. 



BY HERBERT J. BARTON. 



In Volume IV Number IV of this journal 
there are two contributions bearing on, the 
question of decreased attendance in our high 
schools. One by Mr. F. W. Gove, an 
alumnus of Dartmouth, the other bv Mr. S. 
B. Wadsworth. Both are interesting and 
valuable . contributions to the discussion, par- 
ticularly so as the position from which the 
subject is viewed is, in each case, different. 
Mr. Gove has evidently not forgotten his 
Hanover training, nor has the ''new educa- 
tion" deprived him of the idea that there is 
an element of di'ill and grind and work in 
anything worthy the name of education, a 
fact the new departure, with its manifold 
excellences — and they are unquestionably 
such — is allowing or rather encouraging us to 
forget. He says: " Strike at the root of the 
evil and boldly assert and maintain by argu- 
ment the solid fact, that boys must be edu- 
cated if they expect to keep apace with our 
fast progressing civilization." 

»In contrast with these positive sentiments, 
Mr. Wadsworth's views are quite those of a 
pessimist — the law of heredity in his view, 
for the present at least, can give us no hope. 
" Life does not run ' hap-hazard.' Our tastes, 
our inclinations, our courage, are the result 
of inexorable laws. We, as teachers, can do 
very little to change the hands of fate." 

There is a melancholy about this that is 
well-nigh refreshing, but to the average man 
the evolution he prays for is too far away. 
The high school of the future is to be filled 
by evolution from the present. This is 
but saying that the high school of the pres- 
ent can not be filled. "A duck kept from 
the water for generations " can regain in 
time "the webbing between the toes," yet 
none of us can derive much satisfaction from 
the fact. 

Just here the editorial chair comes to the 
rescue in vigorous English and asks what can 
we do to remedy the disease at this present, 
now. That duty is nearest which is the 
present duty. We wish to act, not lay the 
duty on our children. What is the purge ? 
We have hopes that our day and generation 
will see it applied, and such a system evolved 



as wiU suit well our conditions. And what is 
the disease ? The boys to a great, and the 
girls to a less degree, at eighth or ninth grade, 
are graduating themselves from the public 
school. They imagine that the limit of the 
practical has been reached, and in this they 
are certainlv correct. But the useful for the 
individual is not identical with the useful for 
the State. Her claims are more extensive. 
She demands, and rightly too, that both the 
economic and intellectual forces of the citizen 
shall be mustered to her support. Hence the 
high school and the college. Hence the sen- 
timent, reasonably prevalent among .the well- 
informed, that even the economic well-being 
of a State has in it the element of intelligence 
as well as strength and skill. To be sure 
there are plenty of advocates of utility and 
of those who never look beyond their hori- 
zon — men who have accumulated a vast stock 
of ignorance, who look upon a collegian as 
necessarily a dude, and hear of discipline 
with a feeling akin to hate. Such men are 
plenty, but the number, we believe, is grow- 
ing smaller. Why should they not disappear, 
for what necessity do they fill in the body 
politic save that of a barnacle ? And the 
only necessity in connection with a barnacle 
is that it be scraped ofi^ and that the place 
that knows it shall know it no more for ever. 
Once in a while some man of ability will 
become soured from peculiar conditions and 
make war on the high school and the college, 
but this indicates only a normal action in 
society. Xo ripple on the surface would 
indicate stagnation. 

The Journal asks: "Can the colleges ol 
the State establish departments in which a 
creditable course in English and Americiin 
literature, in tlie natural sciences, mathe- 
matics, and kindred branches may be pur 
sued with no requirements in Latin and Greei 
for admission ? Is it desirable ?" 

For an answer we must "differentiate,"*' w 
it is the style to say. First, can the classic 
be thrown out in the requirements for adinifi 
sion to colleges of the New England grade 
No. Second, can these studies be discarded 
in preparatory work for our western Stalj 
Universities ? No. Third, can such a dl 
partment be established as is proposed in th 
question in all of our colleges^ I can see fl 
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objections of weight against such a departure, 
and many in its favor. 

It is well to here state the reason for de- 
manding Greek and Latin for admission, even 
if the institution be of no higher grade than 
the average western college. This is inten- 
ded to include many more than several of our 
most excellent State universities. It is well, 
for the ball set rolling by Mr. Adams has 
been helped on its way by many a man who 
has no appreciation of the merits of the con- 
troversy. To call Greek and Latin trash, 
chaff, monastic foolishness, is cheap enough, 
but is no evidence of brilliancy or mastery of 
the subject. "A jest is not an argument, nor 
is a loud laugh a demonstration." Men who 
spend four or five years on the classics are 
pitied with a supreme air approaching con- 
tempt, for it is so ridiculous you know. And 
why? Usually the best answer that can be 
obtained is "It takes so much time." What 
kind of time? In truth, when the v should 
be fitting themselves for citizenship in a re- 
public. 

But few classical scholars advocate the 
study of the so-called dead languages for the 
sake of their literature, for that is readily 
obtained in translations. They advocate 
these studies for the reason that they believe 
that nothing yet found will produce such a 
foundation for future work. There is no 
auch guarantee against the time to come in 
Hse, for whUe an advanced course in mathe- 
matics might, with some, be as beneficial, 
it has not been found attractive, an element 
to be considered in a selection. 

Prof. Hofmann, the distinguished instructor 
in chemistry at Berlin, testifies clearly when 
lie says: "After long and vain search, we 
must always come back finally to the result of 
eentnries of experience, that the surest in- 
strument that can be used in training the mind 
of youth is given us in the study of the lan- 
guages, the literature, and the works of art of 
dassical antiquity." 

And says Professor Goodwin: "We have 
BO fears that the intelligence of our scholars 
tin lead them to any other conclusion than 
this, which Prof. Hofmann announces as the 
BDaoimoos judgment of the philosophical 
Acuity of the University of Berlin, after ten 
years' trial of a plan imposed upon them by 



the minister of instruction against their most 
earnest protest, by which some students were 
admitted to the university without Greek and 
with an inadequate preparation in Latin. 
Classical study in this broad and comprehen- 
sive sense is likely to remain the foundation 
of literary culture; at least, we have no fear 
that it can be superseded by anything which 
has yet arisen to dispute its claims." 

The opinion of those best fitted to know, 
quite generally substantiates these statements. 
It is the foundation for future scholarship that 
we are seeking — and the new way has not yet 
been found equal to the old. So say those 
who have studied all the languages concern- 
ing whose disciplinary powers discussion 
arises. Of course, the opinion of those who 
have not studied all of them is of but little 
weight save as he accepts competent evidence, 
and such evidence by rules of law is by those 
who have had to do with the matter in con- 
troversy. 

Those who advocate the substitution of the 
modern languages for the ancient ones, and 
there are many such, ought therefore to be 
extremely careful that they know whereof 
they speak. It is not what seems; it is what 
is. Why is not one language as good as 
another? For various reasons. Briefly and 
without argument, no living language can 
furnish the discipline of a dead one; no non- 
inflected language can be compared with a 
highly inflected one ; a language that con- 
fessedly never admits of a close approximation 
to complete mastery, and in which there must 
be constant sustained effort, with this knowl- 
edge always in view, must be superior as a 
disciplinary agent to an easily mastered living 
tongue. I say easily mastered, for those who 
have studied these four languages in question 
will readily aflirm that the study of French 
and German is play compared with that of 
Latin and Greek. Would it were othervrise, 
but the nature of things forbids. What is the 
use of this screed against what is, from ne- 
cessity. As useless as to fight against geo- 
graphy. I most gladly hail the educator who 
can construct such a disciplinary course as is 
demanded for a foundation for a college 
curriculum, out of English alone. He will be 
welcomed by all classical instructors, even 
though we are said to live in the dead past. 
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He will give us English for discipline, French 
and German for their literature, and Latin 
and Greek not at all. We, however, are of 
the opinion that he will never appear, — a 
Utopian in an educational Utopia. 

This point is of so much importance that I 
wish to repeat the position taken. For a 
foundation for college work nothing has yet 
been found, or will be found, that will, in the 
same length of time, furnish the same degree 
of mental strength as a study of the classics. 
This is the only position friends of classical 
study assume. This explains the first two 
answers, why, in our opinion, the classics can 
not be dropped in the work of the fitting 
school; and thus much has been said because, 
in establishing the English course proposed, 
it is important to understand on what basis its 
scholarship rests, what we may expect from 
its graduates, and the honor that should 
attach to its degree. And lastly, the question 
proposed by The Journal. It seems to me 
that it is a step opward. If the high school 
pulls up to itself many a pupil who would 
otherwise stop at seventh or eighth grade, 
then there are good grounds to hope that the 
proposed collegiate course will have a bene- 
ficial eifect upon the high school, in that it 
will cause many a one to pass on to the 
English college and into its doors. More 
students in the grammar grades, more in the 
high school, and then many in the low grade 
college; then, as the result of two or three 
years' work, the degree of Doctor of English, 
at once honorable and worthy the seeking. 
Who can offbr objection ? To be sure a good 
deal is more than a little, and always will be 
so, if six shall continue to be more than two. 
Doctor of English can never rank with the 
degree a college gives at the close of seven 
years' solid work, but that makes no difference. 
Not many can go through a college of the 
best American standard. Bv all means the 
majority should do the next best thing. "Do 
the next thing " comes down from old Eng- 
lish as a motto for us. We shall not expect 
as a rule large power of discrimination as the 
result of the proposed course, but we can 
confidently look for that broadened mind that 
comes to those who know the mother wit of 
the English tongue, and her eloquence and 
wisdom, Th«re u%%d be no fear that scholar- 



ship will be lowered by the proposed depar- 
ture; on the contrary it will probably be raised. 
Many rounds in the educational ladder to 
accommodate all who climb, both in respect to 
abilities, tendencies, and finances, are a posi- 
tive advantage. Most boys and girls take 
five or six steps up, many eight, to the high- 
school round, but so many only touch this 
with their hands — their feet are below. From 
the high-school round to that of the college 
there is a wide space. The climax is irregu- 
lar. We welcome anything that will give us 
more education, that will put the feet higher 
up the ladder, and educate the boys and girls 
to be worthy citizens of our republic. 



OTTTLIHE OF A C0US8E IN ARITHMETIC. 



BT JAMES BALDWIN. 



This work may be begun the first year of 
the child's school life, if thought desirable. 
But the author doubts the propriety of liam- 
pering a child's intellect by beginning from 
three to ten branches of study upon the day 
of his first entrance into school. The first 
year may be very profitably spent in learning 
to read, spell, and write, and in the observa- 
tion of such other matters as incidentallv 
present themselves. Most children, if they 
are given the opportunity, will learn to count, 
and will gain some knowledge of the simpler 
operations in numbers, intuitively and withoat 
apparent eifort, just as they have learned to 
talk or to run. No check or hindrance shoald 
be thrown in the way of children learning as 
much in this way as it is possible for them to 
learn. I have no sympathy with that system 
of instruction which forbids the child saying 
anything this year about the number 11, 
because the *'work" laid out in the coorse 
stops with the number 10. The child's activ- 
ity and inquiry should have free course in this 
direction; and if he knows all that is indi- 
cated in the first few "Steps" of the outline 
course before you have begun to give him 
formal instruction, so much the better. 

No special time is indicated for the com- 
pletion of a "Step." Some children will do 
the work in one-third the time that will be 
required by others. Classify your schocd 
according to the mental capacities — or, in thia 
case, th« mathematical abilities — of your pupils. 
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then push ahead. ' ' Step I " may mean ' ' first 
year," *' second year," "third year," or any 
other time the most proper for your class or 
classes of pupils. 

STEP I. 

THINGS NEEDED. 

A variety of objects for counters, colored 
balls strung on wires, cubical blocks, "bricks," 
sticks, a foot rule for each pupil, strips of 
paper and pasteboard, a pint measure, a quart 
measure, a gallon measure, a yardstick, toy 
money in one cent, two-cent, and three-cent 
pieces. 

THE WORK. 

The work in this Step includes all possible 
combinations and uses of numbers from 1 to 
4. But if a child should chance to ask you 
about the number 5, there is no law to prevent 
yonr telling him the truth about it. 

THE NUMBER ONE. 

The child who has not a correct idea of 
One, as a number, is not mentally qualified 
for membership in a public school. The 
teacher who spends two or three lessons in 
endeavoring to ''develop" the idea of One, 
or even Two, simply offers a gratuitous insult 
to the intelligence of her pupils. 

But you may teach them how to make the 
figure 1. Don't spend time trying to have 
the child understand the exact distinction 
between the figure 1 and the One; such work, 
persevered in, leads inevitably to mental stag- 
nation. 

DonH waste time teaching children that 
whicli they already know. 

STEP II. 

1. Let pupils name objects of which there 
are two of a kind in the schoolroom. Exam- 
ple: Two boys; two girls; I have two hands; 
I have two eyes. 

'•Make two lines on your slates; two dots; 
two stars; two rings." 

'*CIap your hands two times. Put two 
tfcks on your desks; two blocks. Show me 
two balls." 

2. '*How many blocks have I here?" 
(One.) ''And here?" (One.) 

•*Now how many have I ^" (Putting them 
together.) 
"Then one block and one block are how 



y?" 




"One and one are how many?" 

Illustrate with sticks, balls, marks, and 
other objects. 

''I clap my hands once; I clap them again. 
How many times did I clap?" 

"Here is one boy standing by me, and one 
boy standing at his desk. How many boys 
are there ?" 

3. " Write the figure 1." 

"I will show you how to write the figure 2." 
"Write the figure 1 two times. Write the 
2 two times." 

4. Teach how to write 1+1=2. "It is 
shorter and easier than writing the same thing 
in words." 

Let pupils make the sign + and the sign = 
on slates and blackboards; also with sticks. 

5. Illustrate 1-f 1=2 in a variety of ways, 
using balls, blocks, sticks, and other objects. 
Also with marks, stars, and rings made on 
slates. 

Practical examples: "I had one ap2)le, and 
ray mother gave me one more. How many 
apples had I then?" 

A secret: Be sure you know when to stop 
this work and proceed to something more 
interesting. 

6. To teach 2— 1=1. 

"I have here how many balls?" (Two.) 

"I take one ball away. How many are 
left?" 

"Then two less one is how many ?" (Answer: 
Two less one is one.) 

"I will show you how to write it. Here is 
2 — 1=1. Read it. I erase it ; now, you may 
write 2 — 1=1, on vour slates." 

Note: It is unnecessary to spend a week 
"developing" the idea of the word less. The 
pupils will get the idea better than you can 
develop it. 

Illustrate 2 — 1=1 with objects, etc. 

Examples: "I haJ two marbles, and lost 
one; how many had I left?" (Answer: One 
marble, because two less one is one. 

"I make two marks; I rub one out. How 
many are left?" 

Let the pupils ask themselves similar ques- 
tions. 

Continue such work until pupils understand 
exactly what is meant by 2 — 1=1. £ut stop 
at ths right time. — Educational Weekly. 
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THOSE WANDEEING BOTS. 



BY R. R. R. 



Among the many causes that lead these 
youth from the door of the public school I 
suggest the followmg: 

1. Lack of early schooling. If boys are 
started to school at the proper age, and kept 
in regular attendance during the first few 
years of school life, many of the influences 
that tend to draw them from school work are 
shut out, while, at the same time, a taste for 
learning, a love for study, and the inspiration 
of conscious growth, are fortifying the judg- 
ment and will against such influences at any 
future period. 

How common it is to find in the highest 
grade of a primary room a few boys whose 
years are much beyond the average of their 
classmates. Tliis discrepancy becomes much 
greater in the intermediate grades, and there 
is scarcely a grammar room in any of our vil- 
lage schools that hasn't boys in the later teens 
whose comrades in age are finishing the high 
school course. Now, the fact of the matter is 
that these boys have been kept out, or per- 
mitted to remain out of school at odd and 
sundry times, for strange and divers reasons, 
during their first terms and years of school 
life. -They have been gradually losing ground. 
By the time they reach the fifth year's work, 
many of them are shut out from competition 
with those whom they choose for playmates, 
and must see themselves constantly surpassed 
by striplings. This humiliates their pride, 
discourages their ambition, and creates a dis- 
like for school, study, and books. Few boys 
have the moral courage to surmount these 
difiiculties. Many succumb to them and seek 
more congenial employment. 

On the other hand, keep a boy in school 
during the first six years of his school life, 
without irregularity or intermission, and with 
little or no pressure from without, and he will 
respond to his love for knowledge and study 
already implanted. It rarely occurs that the 
boy at the head, or even at the average of the 
class, willingly drops out of school. In this 
land of self-assertion a child's love for school 
is no meaix factor in gaining parental consent. 

If teachers would remedy this very preva- 
lent evil, let them bring all their influence to 



bear upon the matter of regular attendance 
in the lower grades. Receive the pupils as 
early as they may be sent, even though they 
be a year or two under school age. 

2. Defective classification. This may be 
discussed under two heads, — ^in graded schools 
and ungraded. The great majority of our 
country schools are ungraded. There are 
many classes. Tbe teacher's time is so dissi- 
pated that each pupil receives but little atten- 
tion. Recitations are from three to twenty 
minutes long, — barely enough time to repeat 
the words of the text; no time for a thorough 
sifting of the lesson, for practical experiments, 
or fresh illustrations. Everything is dull and 
monotonous. No strange new beauty greets 
the pupil at each step of progress and dis- 
covery. There is nothing attractive in such a 
school room. A lad of spirit longs for the 
open air, the sunshine, the singing birds, and 
growing fields. You can't blame him if he 
would rather plow corn and see it grow, or 
feed cattle and see them eat. As soon as 
these boys attain years of refiection they see 
that they get but little of the teacher's time, 
and that their progress is in the text-book 
only, and unaided. Why not give them- 
selves to something else that has more Ufe, 
vigor, and growth in it if No reason in the 
world. A wide-awake boy will do it. A 
few of these boys, after leaving the country 
school attempt school work elsewhere, but 
many of these find themselves so far out- 
stripped by those much younger whose ad- 
vantages were greater, that they give up the 
race entirely. 

In the graded schools things are quite dif- 
ferent. The teacher's time is not so cut up; 
he has thirty minutes,, if needed, for a recita- 
tion. If skillful, he uses the whole class to 
stimulate, criticise, and rouse to competition 
each pupil in it, while at the same time the 
infiuence of the class quickens his own ener- 
gies. The lesson is turned over and over 
until all sides of it appear, hke a ray of sun- 
light in a prism. All these advantages, and 
many more, belong to our much prided sys- 
tem of graded schools. And yet, as a mat- 
ter of fact, there are more early withdrawals 
from the graded than from the ungraded 
schools; caused, too, by these very excellent 
features above mentioned. 
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Most of our graded schools have courses of 
rtudy laid out, usually in eight, nine, or ten 
grades, each grade meaning a year's work. 
Promotions are made once a year, after exam- 
ination. It appears at once that this system 
of classification tends to bring together pupils 
of widely different attainments. If the aver- 
age pupil is absent three months, or even half 
of that time, he fits nowhere. As he can not 
work in the grade to which he formerly be- 
longed, he must be returned to the next lower, 
where he retraces the ground already traversed. 
As the boy's time is worth so little in school, 
bis parents conclude (and very reasonably 
too) that he may as well work at home until 
this lower grade overtakes him. By that 
time he has become interested in some other 
pursuit, or has secured a permanent position, 
and does not want to leave. 

Again, the time of annual examination for 
promotion is always a time of great interest 
and anxiety for both parents and pupils. A 
&ilure at this critical time very often curtails 
the school days of some unfortunate pupil. 
A boy whose hopes are thus disappointed 
loses his relish for study, and if kept in school 
will very likely fail again the next year. But 
it often happens that his parents lose faith in 
his "turn for books" and seek a clerkship 
for him of small salary and great promise, or 
apprentice him to a trade. 

It may be asked why doesn't all this apply 
to girls as well as boys. It does in a great 
measure, but not all the girls that enter the 
lower departments graduate by any means. 
The difference, however, may be found in 
theu" different kinds of work. A school 
prfs work at home is usually made up of odd 
Jibs- and pieces, which may be done in the 
morning, at noon, and at night No time 
from school is lost. But in most cases a boy 
kas no work at all, or else work of such a 
iHtQre that it requires more time than the 
vals of daily school sessions. 

Occupations for girls are not so numerous, 
profitable, and tempting as those that are open 

boys. 

The graded school system is excellent in 

ry; bat if we would save these unfortu- 

mothers' sons for the ripe fruits of it, 

most do away with our procrustean bed of 

es, introduce flexibility into our classifi- 



cation, and allow no greater interval than three 
months to separate grades. A set examin- 
ation for promotion is always attended with 
pernicious results. It excites children into a 
nervous flurry, stimulates unnatural effort, is 
not an educational force in itself, and is quite 
unnecessary. 
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A METHOD IN DIVISIOIT. 



BY JOS. R. HARKBR. 



An experience of several years' teaching 
and supervising has impressed me with the 
following facts in regard to division in arith- 
metic : 

1. That division is the most difficult subject 
in elementary arithmetic. 

2. That the children are almost uuivereally 
introduced to it by the method known as 
''short" division. 

3. That after a year, or two years it may 
be, in ''short" division, they are introduced to 
"long" division. 

4. That the drill in "short" division is no 
aid whatever in "long" division. 

5. That the children seriously object to 
"long" division at first, and characterize it 
in very unkind terms; but after struggling 
with it for two or more years and mastering 
it, they actually prefer it to the method they 
first learned (the "short" method), and use 
the "long" method even for small numbers. 

Now, what can be the reason of this curious 
preference, after such an effort on our part to 
make them love the "short" plan, and so 
disagreeable an introduction on their p^rt to 
the "long" plan? 

Children are philosophers. They know a 
natural method as soon as thev see it, and 
they always prefer it. They probably do not 
know in so many words that "Nature makes 
no jumps," but they prefer to make none. 
The children prefer to keep the long division 
plan after they have once learned it, because 
it is the easier, and allows them to move on, 
"taking only one step at a time." And that 
is a good educational principle — take only one 
step at a time — at least until you are well 
acquainted with the road. 

In the Waverly public schools, a year ago, 
I asked Miss TurnbuU, in the second primary, 
to try a different plan with the children. She 
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entered heartily into the scheme, and the 
results in a few weeks were extremely satis- 
factory to all acquainted with them. The 
children had previously learned no form for 
division, but having been taught by the Grube 
system, they knew the division of numbers 
to a certain extent. We never taught them 
the short division form, but gave them the 
long division form from the beginning. Thus: 
Divide 9,825 by 3. 

8 ) 9825 ( 3275 
9 

8 
6 

22 
21 

15 
15 

The children were taught in this way how 
to write tlie problem, to see how many times 
the divisor is contained in the first figure, to 
put the quotient on the right, to multiply, 
subtract, bring down another figure, and so 
on. For several days, perhaps two weeks, 
the examples were selected so as to give no 
other difliculty than in the above example, 
and the cliildren readily and happily mastered 
the form and could divide readily. 

We now introduced another difficulty, and 
taught them how to solve it, as shown in the 
following example : 

3 ) 9624 ( 3208 
9 

6 
6 

24 
24 

When he has brought down tlie 2, he sees 
that 3 is not contained in 2. Here teach him 
to put a cipher in the quotient, bring down 
the next figure, and go on. By this time we 
teach him also that if his remainder is larger 
than his divisor it shows he has made a mis- 
take. Now go slowly. Let the child have 
plenty of drill on the foregoing. The aver- 
age child will find no difiiculty, but he 
should have plenty of drill. The next step 
is to give him a divisor of two figures, but 
be sure the second figure is 1. If you 
select your dividends, the child will not meet 
with any new difficulty, and will do the work 
the first time. 



Thus: 



31 ) 8824 ( 284 
62 

262 

248 



144 
124 

20 



You are to impress upon him here that he 

must use only the 3 of the 31 in finding how 

often it is contained. After he finds the 

quotient figure, he multiplies the 31 by it, and 

so on. Keep him at this work a long time, 

carefully selecting: the dividends, and keeping 

the second figure 1, as 21, 31, 41, 51, 61, 71, 

&c. Then introduce him to another difficulty, 

as in the following example: 

31 ) 8014 ( 26 
62 

181 
186 . 

Here show him that the number 18t) is 
larger than 181 and cannot be subtracted, and 
then tell him that the divisor is not always 
contained as many times as it seems to be, 
and he must be on the lookout for such 
things and make the figure in the quotient 
smaller. Impress this now, by giving only 
problems in which this is the case, and the 
cliild soon learns it, and he has learned 
division. You can now gradually raise the 
second figure of the divisor, making it 32, 33, 
etc., thus multiplying the chances for this last 
difficulty to arise, but if the child learne<l 
what to do in the first case, it will be no 
difficulty at all to him now. 

The plan in brief then is: Never teach the 
child the short division form. Introduce hiiii 
to the difficulties one by one. First, the form 
of division, with no other difficulty. Second, 
the case where the divisor is not contained 
after bringing down the next figure. Third, 
that he has made a mistake if the remainder 
is greater than the divisor. Teach him these, 
with only one figure in the divisor. Intro- 
duce him to two figures in the di-visor by 
keeping the second figure 1. Select your 
dividends carefully here, so that no new 
difficulty arises. And lastly, accustQm him, 
in many easy examples, to the difficulty where 
the divisor is not contained as often as the 
first figure is, and show him how to see when 
this occurs, and what to do. 
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I will only add that after three months' 
drill, our second grade pupils could divide by 
such numbers as 46, 57, 64, etc., more 
readily than pupils of a higher grade who had 
bad three months drill in long division on the 
old plan. 

ANSWEB8 TO aUESTIONS. 



1. The name of the "American Fabius" was 
given to Washington because of his resem- 
blance to the Koman general, Fabius Maxi- 
mus, who conducted a campaign against Han- 
nibal without risking a pitched battle. 

2. The term "Barn Burners" was applied 
to a taction of the Democratic party, in the 
time of Jackson. They were agitators for re- 
form and strict economy, and were compared 
with the Dutchman who burned his barns and 
graDaries to get rid of the rats. 

3. Hon. James G. Blaine received the title 
of "The Plumed Knight" from Robert G. 
Ingersoll, in his nominating speech in Cincin- 
nati, in 1876* He was so called from his fan- 
cied resemblance to Henry of Navarre, to 
whom Macaulay refers in "The Battle of Ivry." 

4. Buncombe is a county in North Carolina. 
The dii^trict was once represented in congress 
hv one Felix Walter, who made.a long speech 
on a purely local measure, wlien very few were 
present. When asked his reason for so sin- 
gular a pnx^eeding he replied, "I'm speaking 
ff»r Buncombe." The expression soon became 
current, and when a member makes a speech 
in Congress simply to get it printed for home 
distribution, he is said to be "speaking for 
Buncombe." 

5. The "Pillars of Hercules" are the hill of 
Gibraltar, and Ape's Hill on the other side of 
the strait. Tlie strait was long regarded as 
the western boundary of the world. 

tJ. When Hannibal was ravaging Italy, his 
great antagonist, Scipio, crossed into Africa 
and carried the war into the enemy's country. 
lee "carried the war into Africa" when he in- 
Taded Pennsylvania. 

''It is supposed that the zero was chosen 
(in Fahrenheit's thermometer) as marking the 
est cold which had been observed at 
ntzic, and which Fahrenheit regarded as the 
test possible." — Cook'^8 Chemical Physios. 



8. Salt water freezes at a lower temperature 
than fresh. If salt be mixed with ice, the 
freezing point of the saline solution may be 
as low as — 20°. The ice in the mixture will 
melt. But to melt ice heat is necessary. The 
heat is derived from the nearest source. In 
the case of the making of ice cream, it comes 
from the freezer. Heat being withdrawn from 
the cream, it freezes. 

9. The dark stripes on the ceiling are be- 
tween the lath. Plaster is porous. The 
spaces between the lath soon become very 
much so. As the air passes through, the 
dust is arrested and remains on the wall. 

10. The Star Spangled Banner was written 
by Francis Scott Key. He was detained on 
the British fleet during the bombardment of 
Fort McHenry, near Baltinaore, in the war of 
1812, where he was an anxious spectator of 
the engagement. The song was partially 
written under these circumstances. 

11. The first telegraph line was put into 
practical operation between Washington and 
Baltimore, May 27, 1844. 

12. The essential element in a telegraph 
instrument is a piece of soft iron. An insu- 
lated wire is wrapped afound it. When a 
current of electricity is passed through the 
wire the iron becomes a magnet. The instant 
thAt the current stops it ceases to be a mag- 
net. When a magnet it pulls the armature 
down; when no longer a magnet, a spring 
pulls the armature back to its place. 



Nearly all of the boys' marbles are made 
at Oberstein, Germany. There are large agate 
quarries and mills in that neighborhood, and 
the refuse is used for these balls. The stone 
is broken into small cubes by blows of a light 
hammer, thrown by the shovelful into the 
hopper of a small mill, formed of a bedstone, 
having its surface grooved with concentric fur- 
rows, above which is the "runner," of hard 
wood, having a level face on its lower surface. 
The upper block is made to revolve rapidly, 
while water is poured upon the grooves of the 
bedstone where the marbles are being rounded. 
It takes about fifteen minutes to finish a 
bushel of good marbles. One mill will turn 
out 1<)0,000 marbles per week. 
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EXAMINATIOH FOB STATE GEBTIFICATES. 

1884. 



BEADINQ.—TIMB^ TWO HOURS. 

LThe numbers In curves show the credits given to perfect 

answers.] 

1. (10) Name each of the simple vowel sounds in 
English, as, *'long a," ** broad o,''" short «," and 
write a word containing it; also Webster's (or Wor- 
cester *s) mark for designating each. 

2. (10) Define the terms vowel, cognate^ assimilation^ 
labial, guttural, as applied in phonics, and give an 
example of each. 

3. (10) Define the verbs affect, effect, conjure, cdnjure, 
dominate, and evince, also the words venal, venial, 
veracious and voracious. 

4. (20) Give two meanings of oach of the following 
words, carefully indicating the pronunciation of the last 
five: Sheer, mace, succeed, exact, transported, raven, 
slough, worsted, invalid, instinct. 

5. (10) What do you know, practically, of ** supple- 
mentary reading*' in schools? State reasons for ap- 
proving the present tendency to supply such reading. 

6. (10) Give the etymology and meaning of five of the 
follovdng words: Desultory, innocent, duplicity, cardi- 
nal, avocation, despair, dilapidated. 

7. By paraphrasing, or otherwise, show that you 
seize the meaning of each of the three selections below : 

8. *' His heart's his mouth : 
What his breast forges, that his tongue must vent: 
And, being angry, doth forget that ever 

He heard the name of death." [Coriolanus.] 

(12) *' No man believes that many-textured knowledge 
and skill — as a just idea of the solar system, or the 
power of painting flesh, or of reading written harmon- 
ies — can come late- and of a sudden; yet many will not 
stick at believing that happiness can come at any day 
and hour solely by a new disposition of events." 

(10) *' We please our fancy with ideal webs 
Of innovation, but our life meanwhile 
Is in the loom, where busy passion plies 
The shuttle to and fro, and gives our deeds 
The accustomed pattern." 



ARITHMBTHIC— TIME, TWO HOURS. 

1. (10) Define least common multiple, and state con- 
cisely how you would t«ach it to pupils in a grammar 
school. 

2. (5) Divide 3744 into three parts in the proportion 
of i, f and f , respectively. 

3. (15) Define ratio and proportion and their terms, 
and show how you would teach the principles involved 
in them. State all the theorems resulting from these 
principles. 

4. (10) If 52 men can dig a trench 355 feet long, 60 
feet wide, and 8 feet deep in 15 days, how long will a 
trench be, that is 45 feet wide and 10 feet deep, which 
45 men can dig in 25 days? 

5. (10) A, B, C and D together own a tract of land 
two miles square. A owns ^ as many acres as B, B owns 
I as many acres as C\ and C owns J as many as D. How 
many acres does each own ? 



6. (15) A cubic bin with square bottom holds 164,025 
cubic inches. The depth is to the width as 9:5. What 
is the depth and what is ther width of the bin ? 

7 (15) A B and C form a partnership and make a 
gross gain of $16,440. A invests $5,000 for 12 months 
at 9 per cent, annually; B invests $4,000 for 9 months 
at 8 per cent, annually; and C invests $3,000 for 10 
months at 6 per cent, annually. What is each one's 
share of the net gain ? 

8. (10) What must be the dept of a cylindrical cistern 
6 feet in diameter in order that it may hold 100 barrels? 

9. (10) If a school-room is 15 feet high, how many 
square feet of floor must it have in order that 60 pupils 
and the teacher may each have 300 cubic feet of air? 
What will be the length of the two sides, if the breadth 
is to the length at 2 : 3? 



GEOGRAPHY. — TIME, ONE HOUR. 

1. By what parallels of latitude is the United States 
bounded? By what parallels is Illinois bounded? 

2. Name the five largest cities in the United States, 
giving the population of each. 

3. What States are separated by the Mississippi 
river? By the Missouri river? 

4. Bound France, and give the latitude and population 
of its capital. 

5. Name in order the bodies of water through which 
a vessel would pass in going from St. Petersburg to 
Calcutta. 

6. Bound Italy, and describe its surface. 

7. Name in order the northern tier of states and 
territories of the United States, giving the capital of 
each. 

8. Name in order the countries of South America that 
border on the Pacific Ocean, giving the capital of each. 

9. Name in order the countries of Asia and North 
America that border on the Pacific Ocean, giving the 
capital of each. 

10. Locate and say a few words about Bremen. Mos* 
cow, Tokio, Bombay, Leadville, Damascus, Milan, 
Dresden, Mecca, Liverpool. 



HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, TIME, TWO HOURS. 

1. State the epochs into which our history may be 
divided and give the leading event in each epoch. 

2. What of the French and Indian War and its result? 

3. Give a history of the Stamp Act, naminf^ ita 
authors and opponents, and tt'lling why it was repealed ? 

4. Give an account of the battle of Lexington, date, 
etc. 

5. Write a history of the Continental Congresses. 

6. Describe the campaigns of Lord Cornwallis and the 
end of his career in this country. 

7. For what was Major Andre executed? Give th< 
reasons for the mode of it. 

8. State the most important battle in the War o; 
1812. What was the principle for which the ^var waj 
begun and the result? 

9. State the result of the war with Mexico and. ^rha 
we gained by it. 

10. State cause of the Rebellion. Give Grant's plai 
in his last campaign. Name two of his battles and hi 
subordinate generals in them. 
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CIVIL G0VEKKME17T, TIME, TWO HOURS. 

1. How are United States Senators elected? Repre- 
sentatives? What are the terms of each? What 
powers has the Senate that the House lacks ? What 
kind of bills mast originate only in the House? 

2. Who constitute the Executive Department of the 
United States ? State the principal duty of the Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, and of each Cabinet officer. 
Name the presiding officers of the Senate and House, 
and state their most important duties. 

3. Is it necessary to place upon tickets to be voted at 
Presidential elections, the names of candidates for Pres- 
ident and Vice-President? If not, why not? 

4. How many kinds of United States judges are there? 
Name them. What are the principal classes of cases in 
which the Supreme Court has jurisdiction? 

5. How does the United States raise revenue for its 
expenses? Does it levy any direct tax upon all citizens 
impartially ? From what source does it derive its largest 
reTenue? Describe the Civil Service bill passed by Con- 
gress during the session of 1882-83. 

ILLINOIS. 

1. When and how did town government originate in 
Illinois? How are towns governed in counties under 
township organization? What form of government 
liaa a town? Name the officers of an unorganized town- 
thip. 

2. How are counties not under township organization 
governed ? How are counties under township organiza- 
tion governed ? State the duties of the County Board 
with reference to the compensation of county officers, 
and the examination of the accounts of the county 
treasurer. 

3. Name the departments of county government and 
the officers of each. Define the duties of each depart- 
ment, and describe their relations to each other. 

i. Describe the Legislature of Illinois. How may 
votes be cast for representatives? What officers consti- 
tote the Executive Department? Name all the courts 
of the State above County Court. What jurisdiction 
have Appellate Courts ? 

5. State four of the principal duties of Governor, 
Auditor, Treasurer, and Superintendent of Public In- 
itmction. What is the duty of the State Returning 
Board? Who constitute it ? 



PHYSICAL GEOORAPHY, TIME ONE HOUR. 

1. Show clearly what determines the width of each of 
the five zones. 

2. What coincidence is observed between the relative 
indentation of the coasts, and the comparative civilization 

' of the continents ? Illustrate. 

3. Show, quite fully, how the two continents of the 
New World compare in structure. 

4. How are mountain chains supposed to have been 
fonned? 

5. Name, in order, the mountains forming the line of 
highest elevation in the double continent of Asia- 
Europe. 

6. Explain the formation of geysers, and name the 
three principal geyser regions of the world. 

7. Explain the sinuosity of the course of streams 
tbiOQgfa bottom lands. 



8. Describe the great equatorial current of the Pacific 
Ocean. 

9. How are rainbows formed? What gives the cloud- 
less sky its blue tint? 

10. What is the mirage, and how is it caused? 
Where is it most frequent, and why? 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR, TIME, TWO HOURS. 

1. (4) Define modey tense, inflection, conjugation. 

2. (4) Explain the difference, if any, between : 

**If he write me, I will answer promptly." 
** If he writes me. I will answer promptly.'* 

3. (4) What is an impersonal yerb? Give examples. 
What is a defective verb? Give examples. 

4. (16) Give the construction of the italicized words 
in the following: 

Methinks I see him now. 

There is a river the streams whereof shall make glad 
the city of God. 
The secretary stood alone. 
The grass grows green. 
This Hebrew will turn Christian. 
Where are you going to? 
TUl then, I shall expect you. 
He is well spoken of. 

5. (6) Give a rule to determine when the possessive 
form should be used instead of the objective with of; 
e. g. whether we shall say "the house of my father,** or 
"my father*s house:** "the roof of the house,** or "the 
house's roof.** 

6. (8) Define a clause, and name aU the varieties of 
the dependent clause, with examples. 

7. (2) What parts of speech are used as connectives? 

8. (6) To what part of speech do yes and no belong? 
Justify your statement by definition. 

9. (5) When is the relative t?Mt preferable to who or 
ithich? Illustrate by examples. 

10. (5) Should we say: "The house is building,** or 
* 'The house is being buUt ? * * Reason. 

11. (14) Correct or justify the following: 
He seldom or ever comes here. 

HLb course cannot but end in misery. 

I lay down four principles, and give them proper ex- 
planation. 

It makes good sense of itself. 

This gives our language a superior advantage to most 
others. 

He lives on the comer of Seventh and Walnut streets. 

An abundance of followers were found. 

12. (6) As many as I love, I rebuke. 

For me to live is Christ, and to die is gain. 
Construction of the italicized words in the above. 

18. (20) Arrange the following in metrical form, 
[iambic pentameter] and capitalize and punctuate cor- 
rectly. 

Approach the chamber and destroy your sight with 
the new gorgon do not bid me speak see and then speak 
yourselves awake awake ring the alarum bell murder 
and treason banquo and donalbin malcolm awake shake 
off this downy sleepy deaths counterfeit and look on 
death itself up up and see the great dooms image mal- 
colm banquo as from your graves rise up and walk like 
sprites to counterfeit this horror ring the bell. 
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to the very many friends who have given 
quick proof of their loving sympathy with 
Father Roots, in his sore bereavement, he 
desires to express his warmest gratitude. He 
has borne the shock with unexampled forti- 
tude, and he would gladly reply to each one 
who has written him words of condolence, but 
the attempt recalls so cruelly his immeasura- 
ble loss that the task is far beyond his strength. 
This fact will explain the failure to respond to 
many whose thoughtful kindness has helped 
him to bear his sudden and unexpected bur- 
den of sorrow. 



Notwithstanding all that has been said and 
written against the alphabet method of teach- 
ing reading, it is claimed that in some of the 
counties of Illinois four-fifths of the teachers, 
cling with fond devotion to the time honored 
custom. 

Reasoning, as many do, from the knowl- 
edge side only, and ignoring, as alas! very 
many do, the party chiefly, but unconsciously, 
interested in the question, they find them- 
selves entrenched in a logical position. The 
line of reasoning is substantially as follows: 
Reading is the recognition of words. Words 
are made of letters. What must the child 
know before he can recognize words? Why, 
the things that words are made of, of course. 
Any fool can answer that question. 

Again: In education, the teacher should 
proceed from the known to the unknown by 
easy stages. The smallest word, except a, 
must be of two letters; make, then, all the 
two-letter words possible, using each conso- 
nant as the initial, and putting with it the 
vowels in their order, — ba, be, bi, bo, bu. 
Do the same with e?, dy etc. Now sing them 
order to fix them in the memory. The 



writer well remembers the heartiness with 
which the children roared, to an old nielo<lj, 
the following inspiring lines: 

"B-a, ba; b-e, be; b-i, bi; ba, be, bi; b-o, 
bo, ba, be, bi, bo; b-u, bu, ba, be, bi, bo, bu." 

The method is at once synthetic and ana- 
lytic. It is all, except the musical idea, in the 
"^Id Webster's spelling book, which is still 
used by a majority of the schools, we are in- 
formed, in some of the counties of the State. 

The singing, however, was the happy 
thought of a fair young school-ma'am, who 
taught the young idea how to shoot, among 
the hills of an eastern State. She was a phil- 
osopher. We commend her method to such 
of our readers as are still walking in the foot- 
steps of the ancient pedagogue. You can fix, 
imperishably, in the memory of the young 
the genealogies of the Bible if you will only 
sing them in. It supplies the only thing 
needed to make the alphabet method an une- 
quivocal success. 






The editorial in the July number of The 
Journal, respecting the scarcity of boys in 
the graduating classes of our village high 
schools, has provoked a considerable degree 
of interest in the subject. In the August 
number the question was asked, "Can the Col- 
leges of the State establish depaitments in 
which a creditable English course can be pur- 
sued, with no requirements in Latin and Greek 
for admission?" 

Prof. Barton has expressed himself upon 
the subject in the present number, and we 
hope to hear from others. 

In the meantime, friends, do not forget that 
we have a State University. It is to be hoped 
that our next legislature will drop the handi- 
capping title of Agricultural College, or even 
Industrial University, and re-christen the in- 
stitution, the Illinois State University. 

And here is the opportunity for our town 
and village high schools. The authorities of 
the institution have, for several yeai's, been 
recognizing certain high schools as accredited 
preparatory schools. It should be the ambi- 
tion of every principal to have his school on 
that list. Those schools that are fitting for the 
Eastern colleges, and that send one or two can- 
didates a year, can, without trouble, also sustain 
a course that shall fit for Champaign, and can 
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thus stimulate ten to a fuller scholarship, 
where only one responds under present con- 
ditions. 

But there is a lower range still. There are 
towns of a thousand, or even seven hundred 
people, that have an excellent higher depart- 
ment to their graded school. It doesn't reach 
to the **accredited" line, but it does touch the 
preparatory year. Hitch to that, then. Have 
the school look somewhere. It will have a 
moral effect that is not easily reckoned, to put 
these free public high schools into the same 
line with the great, free State University, even 
though no pupil should ever traverse the whole 
line. Such a consummation will soon put a 
thousand students into the University, and will 
call, with no uncertain sound, upon our legis- 
lature, for the adequate means for their in- 
struction. 

In our next number we shall endeavor to 
present the conditions under which schools 
may be put on the accredited list, and also 
what is required for the preparatory year. . 



The summer Institutes have closed, and the 
teachers are catching a brief breathing spell 
before beginning the regular school work of 
the year. From all sides we hear such en- 
couraging words as the following: "Largest 
Institute we ever had"; "Had a glorious 
time,'; "Full of interest from beginning to 
close," etc., etc. The Institute Law has been 
on trial. We believe that it is the most satis- 
hdory piece of educational legislation that 
has found a place upon the statute books of 
the State for many years. If what we have 
seen of its operation is any criterion, it will 
not be repealed. In some coimties the fund 
aocnmnlated under its provisions has been suf- 
ficient to employ three competent instructors 
for three weeks. Teachers have thus secured 
excellent instruction at a sum that is merely 
nominal. The fact that no fee was required, 
beyond that paid for the examination, has 
called in large numbers that otlierwise would 
not have attended. Enthusiasm and numbers 
are not wholly inseparable, but the chances for 
the former are vastly better where there is a 
crowd. 

The people also have evinced more than or- 
dinary interest in the success of these summer 
schools. 



In Will county, Supt. McKearnan has held 
his meetings in Joliet for two years. This 
year about three hundred and fifty were en- 
rolled, and the very large majority were from 
outside the city. 

These people spent two weeks at their work. 
Looked at simply as purchasers, their advent 
was interesting to the merchants and boarding 
house keepers. If you wish a thing to attract 
attention, it will lose notliing by assuming a 
picturesque air when viewed from a business 
standpoint. Far be it from us to intimate 
that any such considerations influenced the 
good people of Joliet in this instance. It is 
true, however, that several prominent business 
men expressed extreme surprise at the magni- 
tude of the Institute, and indulged the hope 
that it might be regarded as a permanent ar- 
rangement. 

To the citizens of Lewistown, however, 
must be accorded the laurel for genuine hos- 
pitality. Sapt. Boyer succeeded in getting 
together about two hundred and fifty teach- 
ers. As the sessions drew near their close, a 
public spirited citizen suggested the propriety 
of giving the Institute a grand banquet. The 
proposition met with the heartiest response. 
On the evening of August 21, the school 
house yard was filled by a thousand happy 
people who did ample justice to the abund- 
ance of good things that loaded the long 
tables. At the conclusion of the feast the 
assembly was addressed in brief speeches by 
Judge Shope, of the circuit bench, Judge 
Boyd, and other leading citizens. These ad- 
dresses were excellent, and voiced the abiding 
conviction of the people that the schools are 
the most potent factor for good in our civili- 
zation. We regret our inability to put before 
our readers, in full, the significant and earnest 
words of Judge Shope. He reminded his 
hearers that when offenders appear before the 
courts they are there for punishment, and that 
even the legal tribunals will be powerless with- 
out that strong moral support of the communi- 
ty, which is the product of popular education. 



Bring teachers' meetings as near to the peo- 
ple as possible. Induce the clergymen, law- 
yers, doctors, and business men of all classes 
to drop in, and then, if possible, induce them 
to discuss educational subjects. 
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C0UR8 DE Lecture et de Traduction. By I. |loe- 
mep, LL.D., Professor of the French Language and 
Literature, in the college of the City of New York. 
D. Apple ton & Co. 

It is a well known fact, that of the many who have 
Undertaken the study of the French language, few com- 
paratively speaking, have mastered it. The reason for 
this has been perhaps that, beyond the text book used in 
school, there was nothing in French literature easy 

enough or attractive enough to induce a continuation of 
the study. It is not so to-day, however, for easy, and in 
every sense of the word, excellent French literature 
may be obtained without difficulty, and at lower rates 
than formerly. Among the best of the new books is 
Prof. Roemer's Cours de Lecture et de Traduction. 
There are two volumes of this work; the first contains 
fables, anecdotes, and easy, well written stories, with 
copious notes, explaining difficult and exceedingly an- 
noying idiomatic constructions. The second volume 
contains excellent selections from the classic literature 
of the French language. The work is perhaps the best 
of the kind that has been presented to the public, and 
ought to be introduced into the schools where French is 
taught, as an admirable help to both teachers and 
pupils. _^ 

Politics and Politicians; A Scccinct History of the 
Politics of Illinois from 1856 to 1884, with anecdotes 
and incidents, and appendix from 1809 to 1856. By 
D. W. Lusk, Springfield, Illinois. 

This book has been examined with a great degree of 

interest. The material has been gathered from wide 

sources and is so abundant and so valuable that every 

teacher should have access to it. No school library in 

Illinois can be considered complete without it. The 

review by The Peoria Journal is so just and so accur- 
ate that we have transferred it to our columns entire. 
'*We have been greatly interested in reading Mr. 
David Lusk 'a ** Politics and Politicians of Illinois." 
The early history of this State is too much neglected. 
The struggles over the canal and the story of its fight 
against the infant railroads the relation of the early 
land grants to the Illinois Central road and its effect 
upon the development of the State, the struggle with 
slavery, beginning with the black laws and culminating 
in the rebellion, and the conflict over the internal im- 
provements and wild cat banks are all subjects that had 
much to do with establishing that solid and enduring 
prosperity that we now enjoy. Mr. Lusk has produced 
a work that every student ought to possess. His narra- 
tive is eas^ and flowing, and ne has made ^ood use of 
his material. The work contains much information 
concerning the early history of the commonwealth that 
has been neretofore locked up in State records and in 
works difficult to get at for the ordinaiT reader. The 
style is easy and me whole work is a valuable addition 
to any library. Mr. Lusk has put into it observations of 
thirty years, during which he has been actively engaged 
in the newspaper business, and has thus been brought 
in contact with the prominent men of both parties. 
There is no political bias in the work, but it is one of 
which any man might be proud. We are glad that he 
has undertaken it, for he is possessed of peculiar abili- 
ties, and the labor has been one of love on his part. A 
history written by an eye-witness is always of much 
greater value to the student than one penned in after 
years. What would the history of England lose if it 
did not possess Samuel Pepy's diary or John Evelyn's 
recollections to record? It is for this reason that we 
welcome such efforts as this of Mr. Lusk. It is not too 
much to say that what Blaine is doing for* the whole 
Qoantry Mr. Lusk has done for the State of Illinois. 



THE MAGAZINES. 



Popular Science Monthly.— Of the sixteen con- 
tributed articles, fifteen are of special interest to the 
teachers. Among these are Scientific Culture, by Pi'of. 
Josiah P. Cook; Where and How we Remember, by M. 
Allen Starr, M. D.; The Upper Missouri River System, 
by Lester F. Ward ; The Problem of Population, by 
Charles Morris; and Protection Against Lightning. 
Price, |5 a year; with The Journal, $5.50, or it will 
be given as a premium for eight subscribers at $1.50 
each. 

The Century Magazine. — The September number 
is up to the usual mark. From Coventry to Chester on 
Wheels, On the Track of Ulysses, The New Astronomy, 
The Foreign P]lement in Our Population, the serials, the 
topics of the time, the Open Letters, the Bric-a- 
Brac, and the exquisite illustrations render this naaga- 
zine the leader of its kind in this country. Price, $4 a 
year, or with The Journal $4.75. It will be sent as 
premium for seven subscribers at $1.50 each. 



The Atlantic Monthly. — The Anatomizing of 
William Shakespeare, IV; The Likes of Upper Italy; 
The Despotism of Party; Wolfe on the Plains of Abra- 
ham; and Old Salem Shops, are some of the leading 
features of this number. The Atlantic has a flavor pe- 
culiarly its own. Once a reader always a reader. Price, 
$4; with The Journal $4.75. It will be sent as a 
premium for a club of six at $1.50. 



The St. Nicholas continues to lead the juvenile 
publications of the country. The September number is 
crowded with charming things for the young, and is 
scarcely less attractive to the middle-aged or old. 
Teachers can make the most practical use of it as a sup- 
plemental reader in their classes. Price $3, or with 
The Journal $'3.75. It will be sent as a premium for 
five subscribers at $1.50. 



PERSONAL. 



J. C. Bowlby goes to Litchfield. 

Charles Fordyce goes from McLean to Lena. 

D. W. Reid takes the Normal public schools. 

0. P. Bostwick leaves leaves Lena for Galena. 

Philip Harrison remains in Lewistown next year. 

Edward R. Ristine changes from Magnolia to Varna. 

R. L. Barton retires from the profession to engagfe io 
business in Decatur. 

W. A. Wetzel I has accepted the principalship of the 
Portland, Oregon, schools. 

John VY. Heninger, of Yandalia, succeeds Mr. Draper 
as principal of the Bloomington high school. 

David Chaplin, of the last class from the Illinois Nor- 
mal School, is elected to the principalship on the east 
side in El Paso. 

Miss Minnie C. Jones, for eighteen years a teacher in 
the Canton schools, declined reelection and will not 
teach this year. 

Michael Jess leaves Leroy, where he has been for ei^t 
years, and goes to Lexington. W. U. Chamberlin sac- 
ceeds him in Leroy. 

John W. Gibson has accepted the principalship of the 
Decatur high school. John T. Bowles takes a ward 
school in the same city. 

On Thursday evening, August 7, Miss Sadie Furmani 
teacher in the Norm^ public schools, was married tc 
the Rev. Robert Watt, of Fairbury. 
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The report reaches us that John L. Hall, of the Illi- 
nois Normal class of '83 was recently married to Miss 
Ligrgett, an undergfraduate of the Normal School. 

Silas Y. Gillan, of Danville, has worked in several 
ooanties this summer. He has been known for several 
years as an exceptionally successful instructor, but he 
has won, this season, new honors as a lecturer. His 
lecture on * 'Mistakes and Blunders,'' receives the most 
complimentary attention from the press. 

John H. Tear, principal of the Delavan schools, and 
Miss Mary Gaston, last year principal of the Astoria 
achools, were married at the residence of the bride's 
nurenta in Normal on Thursday evening, August 14, 
Both are graduates of the Normal School, and are well 
known as unusually successful teachei*s. The Journal 
wishes them abundant prosperity. Their home is in 
Delavan, where Mr. Tear continues his- work as principal. 

The wedding of Mr. Arthur F. Treakle, of Lacon, 
HI., and Miss Rachel L. Fell occurred last evening at 
the residence of the bride's father, Hon. J. W. Fell, in 
Normal. The ceremony was performed by the Rev. 
Wm. Tracy, of Granville, III., an old family friend of 
the groom, who for many years was in charge of the 
Prttbyterian church at mcon. Outside of Mr. Fell's 
family there were none present except Mr. Treakle's 
mother and brothers. A number of fine presents were 
given. The bride was dressed in plain white, with nat- 
ural flowers, and the groom in regulation black. The 
ceremony occurred promptly at eight, and was followed 
by an elaborate supper. The groom, who is a highly 
respected young teacher, has an engagement in Califor- 
nia, Missouri, having recently been appointed superin- 
tendent of the schools there, and the young people will, 
after a visit to relatives at Lacon, remove thither and 
begin their married life in their new home, followed by 
the best wishes of all who know them.— Pantograph, 

The Journal wishes the happy couple abundant hap- 
piness and prosperity. 



STATE NEWS. 



HENRY COUNTY. 

Miss Mary Paddleford succeeds Prof. Comstock at Co- 
looa. 

Miss Therese W. Burt, of Galva, goes to Andalusia 
as teacher. 

H. W. Flanegan, formerly of Yates City, goes to 
Galva this year. 

Miss Lulu Shaw, Northwestern class of '84, goes to 
Galva public schools. 

J. R. Smith, N. W. Normal class of '83, has been 
elected principal of schools at Anna wan. 

Miss Nora Blackiston, Northwestern Normal class of 
'84, has been elected to a position in Oswego, Kendall 
eoonty, schools. 

G. J. Slutz, late principal of Annawan schools, is 
working this summer for the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. 

Hie Geneseo Collegiate Institute has secured Rev. N. 
W. Thornton as principal. This Institute intends to 
pfepare students for college. 

The Northwestern Normal opened its sixth session, 
Aagrust 12, with full corps of teachers and a long list of 
t»pils. Tliis school is proving to be a grand success. 

County Sapt. E. C. Rosseter was married at Wash- 
iogton, D. C, June 30, to Miss Jennie Kearney, a teacher 
IB the Kewanee schools. The best wishes of Henry 
mmty teachers attend them. 

A new college building on the North w<\'?tern Normal 
groonds, will be completed soon. It will bo a three- 
story brick building, divided into eight rooms for recita- 
tkm rooms, library, office, etc. 



Frank Burt, last year a teacher in Galva, attends 
Knox College the coming year. 

Cambridge will have a new principal this year. His 
name is Smith, and he comes from Michigan. 

Mrs. E. B. Humphreys, and son Hubert, spent vaca- 
tion in Vermont. She will resume her duties in Galva 
schools at the opening of the September term. 

One hundred teachers, from six different counties, at- 
tended the summer institute at the Northwestern Nor- 
mal. Prof. A. W. Hussey, of Tiskilwa public schools, 
assisted in the institute, teaching geography, history, 
and arithmetic. He is a very popular and successful 
instructor. 

Prof. Chas. Ford, principal of West Jackson School, 
Chicago, with Mrs. Ford and little Tenney, made his 
Henry county friends a visit during August. Wo are 
always glad to see him, for he seems to be running over 
with enthusiasm all the time. In ten minutes time he 
can make any teacher; who has become weary in well- 
doing, honestly believe that this life would not be worth 
living were it not for the privilege of being a poor school 
teacher. His enthusiasm is contagious. 



PUTNAM COUNTY. 

The Putnam County Institute opened on Monday, 
Aufifust 4, and continued in session one week. 

Prof. Boltwood, of Evanston, was engaged by Supt. 
Seaton to take charge of the institute. Penmanship was 
taught by Mr. Stouffer, and instruction in the new 
methods of primary work was given by Miss Hurwood. 

Much excellent work was done, and the teachers gen- 
erally expressed themselves as being much profited by 
the many valuable thoughts and suggestions of the 
week. On Thursday evening Prof. Boltwood delivered 
a lecture on **Good Schools, and How to Make Them," 
which was much enjoyed by a large audience. 



SHELBY COUNTY. 

The teachers and prospective teachers attending the 
County Normal Drill met at the afternoon session, Au- 
{Tust 7, with vague ideas on many points, but with a 
dead certainty of one thing, viz: They were notto recite. 
A respectable number of school directors, in a situation 
somewhat similar, had responded to a call of the County 
Supt., and came straggling in, wondering what was to 
be done next. 

Supt. Marsh utz soon relieved all minds by announcing 
that owing to heat of weather and want of space, the 
crowded audience would now adjourn to the spacious 
court room up town. Here the Hon. Henry Raab ad- 
dressed first the directors, in regard to their privileges 
and obligations, and after a short recess, the teachers. 
Not only was each discourse an intellectual treat, but it 
contained good instruction of a practical kind, and good 
results can not fail to follow. The suggestions on pri- 
mary language work merit especial note, and I think 
good missionary work could be done by sending a printed 
elaboration of the plan to every teacher in the state. 

The master effort of the occasion Mr. Raab gave at 
the Presbyterian church in the evening^ — The Place and 
Purpose of our Public Schools. s. 



JOHNSON COUNTY. 

The teachers of this county have just closed a splen-^ 
did institute. We employ in our countv seventy-five 
teachers, but in our institute we marshaled ninety-six 
workers, who were present one or more days. 

Prof. W. H. Brydges, of Lockport, 111., conducted the 
institute, and his work was well received, as is indicated 
by the following flattering resolution which was enthu- 
siastically received from the committee, and unanimous- 
ly adopted : 

Resolved. That we extend our hearty thanks to Prof* 
W. H. Bryd^'es for his untiring labor in his class work» 
for hi« intereyting and instructive philosophical experi- 
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«ii«Hil9« lu^d far \m «blo nnd entertaining lecture; and 
ttiAl wt^ hoartily com mend him as an institute worker. 

SUto J^upt., Hon. Honry Hnab, spent one day with us, 
Mid Uvtunni to our citizens at nififht. He made some 
timely su>r^'stion^, and left a favorable impression 
auion^ our toaohors. 

lV\f. 0. V. Buchanan, of Mt. Carmel, save us an in- 
ten^stinjr lecture on Thui-sday evening, July 31. 

IV>f. H. L. Arnold, of the Vienna schools, was in- 
structor in geography. At the close of the first week he 
and Mrs. Arnold left for a visit to Indiana. Tney will 
visit the exposition at Louisville. Prof. I. A. J. Parker, 
a veteran in the school work, took Prof. Arnold's place 
in the institute: 

The teachers at the close, decided, by a decisive vote, 
to have monthly meetings during the coming year, and 
September 20 was chosen as the time for the mrst meet- 
ing, and Vienna as the place. s. 



JtfASON COUNTY. 

Mr. A. H. Kreiling teaches near Bishop's this year. 

Teachers' wages, as a rule, are better in this county 
this year than heretofore. 

Miss Kate Paul, one of Havana's teachers, made a 
life contract last Thursday, to take charge of only one. 

Prof. Williamson holds the reins of the Havana high 
school this year, with an increased salary. He has been 
there nine years. 

Miss Kate Clark, who has had charge of the inter- 
mediate department of the Bath school the last two 
years, will teach the Eilbourne school this year. 

Not seeing any report from our county in the Journal, 
we desire to inform the readers of the same that the 
teachers of Mason county are not all sleeping, if they 
have been silent so long. 

Our teachers' institute closed on Friday, the 22d inst., 
after a verv pleasant session of four weeks, two weeks 
at Mason City and two at Havana, under the supervision 
of Supt. Blair and Prof. Williamson. 

A. R. Harbaugh, a former Normal student, takes 
charge of the Manito schools this year, with Miss Druie 
Robison, a last vear Normalite, as first assistant, and 
Miss Annie Heckman as second assistant. 



CASS COUNTY. 

Mr. J. F. McCulloch, of Chandlerville, will be princi- 
pal of the Virginia schools next year. Prof. A. C. 
Butler, of Beardstown, retains his position at the same 
place for the next year. 

The Cass County Institute was held in Virginia, at 
the court house. The session closed August 1. In the 
evening Supt. Andersen gave a reception at his resi- 
dence to the teachers in attendance. It was pronounced 
a decided success. The work done in the institute this 
session is considered the most satisfactory of any for 
many years. Principles and methods were made a 
specialty, and throughout a professional spirit was exhi- 
bited on the part of tne teachers. An attempt was made 
by the superintendent and some of the teacners, during 
the institute, to obtain money enough to induce Dr. 
Hewett to spend one week in the institute, but on account 
of a scarcity of funds the county failed to make the 
required appropriation. The effort will be made again 
next year. 

ADAMS COUNTY. 

Adams and Brown County Institute opened its first 
session under the new law at Clayton, July 14, with 
eighty teachers in attendance, and was increased to one 
hundred and fifty- three. Prof. Anderson conducted the 
science classes. Hon. Henry Raab delivered an emi- 
•tical address, full of the fruitage of years 
study and practice, which will exert a 



powerful influence, priceless in its benefits \o the child- 
ren of the rural districts. Prof. Anderson conducted 
the science work in his inimitable style, and the ekillfo! 
handling of the subjects in the hands of an adept has 
given the teachers a ^eat impetus in preparing speci- 
mens and other practical work which will lead tnem 
and their pupils out of books into the broad field of 
nature to investigate for themselves. Geograpbv. 
arithmetic, spelling, and other work was skillfally 
handled by Prof. Rosenbetry . Prof. Gray, of Coatsburg, 
gave instruction in beginning grammar, arithmetic and 
history. This in[>titute, under the able raanagement of 
Supts. Lee and Jimison, will exert great influence in the 
two counties. 



OOLB COUNTY. 

The Ogle County Institute was in session three weeks. 
The number in attendance was not large, but they were 
among the most intelligent of our teachers. The fol- 
lowing were the instractors: Prof. A. J. Lacy, who 
used the microscope in teaching zoology; Prof. M. 
Taylor, teaching botany, and giving special attention to 
the study of the plant; Supt. Sanford, phUosophy, 
experimenting mostly in sound; Prof. Cravens, arithme- 
tic; P. R. Walker, geography, history, and theory and 
art; Miss £. J. Todd, of Aurora, primary language, 
reading, nnmber, and drawing. The instruction was 
excellent, and the teachers carry with them much 
enthusiasm. 
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MADISCN COUNTY. 

Most of our schools open the fore part of September 
this year. 

Robert Lowry goes from Alhambra to New Doa^las 
at an advanced salary. 

Many of the sc^iool buildings of the county have had 
improvements added during vacation. 

J. Y. Pearce takes charge of the Alhambra school, 
and Dr. P. Stammer of the Grantfork school. 

Logan B. Fruit will call the roll at Carpenter, while 
Joel D. Foulon will hold the fort at Sebastopol. 

There is considerable changing of places of the sub- 
ordinate teachers in most of the graded schools. 

J. S. Deck, a former teacher of this county, returns to 
take the principalship of the Upper Alton schools. 

County Supt. Jas. Squire intends to devote much 
time this school year to visitation, and will therefore 
begin early. 

Highland, Marine, St. Jacobs, Troy, Collins ville, 
Venice, Edwardsville, North Alton, Godfrey and Be- 
thalto retain their old principals, some of them at an 
advaEced salary. 

The following former teachers change places: H. S. 
Deem goes to Moro, James Lane to Nameoki, James P. 
Bowen to Mitchell, C. S. Stahl to Dorsey, and Miss Jane 
Mills to Edwardsville. 

The seventh annual session of the Madison County 
Normal Institute at Edwardsville closed August 2. It 
was of four weeks duration, and conducted by Profs. 
Jas. S. Stevenson, principal of the Clay school, St. Louis, 
and I. H. Brown, principal of the Edwardsville public 
school. It was attended by sixty-two teachers, and con- 
sidered one of the most profitable normals we have ever 
had. The fact that the above named instructors have 
had charge for the fourth time speaks for itself of their 
pop\ilarity and aptness to understand our wante and 
circumstances. 

County Supt. Squire manifested great interest in the 
progress of the normal, and was in constant attendance. 
Among the resolutions adopted were the following: 

Resolved, That we appreciate the efforts of Profs. Jas. 
S. Stevenson and I. H. Brown, instructors of this school. 
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tt also of Sapt. Jas. Squire, to make this seesion the 
BQOcen it has evidently been. 

Besotted, That we endorse the course pursued by 
Coonty Supt. Squire in keeping up the high standard of 
tiie 8(^ool8, as well as profitable new features added, 
and tiiat we extend him our hearty cooperation and 
thanks for the many things that have been done in the 
past and may tend to aid the calling we represent. 

Resolved, That the fact that eighty per cent, of the 
members attending this session of the normal institute 
hare unexpired teachers' certificates is a matter worthy 
of gpedal mention. 

Whereas, Prof. I. H. Brown, one of the most es- 
teemed members of this association, has become the 
aathor of a series of text-books known as Common 
School Elocution, Common School Examininer, therefore 

Resolved, That the M. C. T. A. fully recognizing the 
excellence and worth of this series of books, recommends 
them to the attention of educators everywhere as valu- 
able additions to our common school literature. 

ABTHUR OEHLER. 



WHITESIDE COUNTY. 

W. W. Knowles leaves the school-room for the present, 
hot will be heard from in these columns as heretofore. 

Mr. Bayliss, so long a prominent figure in educational 
matters in the county, is asuociated with Mr. Newcomer 
in the publication of The Standard. 

The normal institute was the largest ever held in this 
ooon^, two hundred and twelve names having been 
enrolled. The instructors were Messrs. Bayliss, Scott, 
and Maxwell. Supt. Hendricks devoted his attention 
to the general management of affairs. Lectures were 
delivered by W. B. Powell, W. L. Pillsbury, M. R. 
Mly, and Mary Allen West. 

From Mr. Pillsbury we learn that out of the 219 
teacheiB reported for Whiteside, only 13 had attended 
any school for special instruction; 22 were minors: 47 
were beginners; and only 95 had taught over three 
Tears. He deprecated this condition of things, and 
offered some excellent reasons why the profession of 
teaching should be redeemed from the position of a 
pflbiic stepping stone to other and more lucrative em- 
ployments. The importance of the work demands, when 
■een aright, that sufficient money shall be paid to secure 
and retain the best talent and skill the country aifords. 
At the close of Mr. Kelly^s lecture the superinten- 
dent announced that W. W. Knowles had some- 
thing to say. This gentleman came forward, and after 
a few complimentary remarks, briefly reviewing Mr. 
Kelly's work in connection with the schools of White- 
lide county, he presented to him, in behalf of the ipsti- 
I tate, a brand new pocket-book containing twenty silver 
<ioilan, which had been contributed by one hundred 
teaehers. This is but a slight token of the respect in 
vhieh Mr. Kelly is held by the teachers of our county, 
and we are glad to learn that it is more than likely that 
hd will be called henceforth to work in the lecture field, 
where he rightfully belongs. 

Hie work of organization goes rapidly forward. The 

^new plan ^' is working. Arrangements are made for 

thly meetings in various parts of the county. The 

is to be similar in all the branches. It is to include 

and models. It is to get out of the ruts a 

Bttle. For example, part of the programme for October 

ii a study of tiie life and character of Oliver Cromwell. 

This means that teachers are to be encouraged to read a 

iltfie outside of the text-books — to dust away the cob- 

and look around them. The secretary of each 

will send a report of the meeting to the super- 

who will file it with the records. The sub- 

for October are: 1. Theory and practice, third 

work (second year). 2. Language, first day's 

3. Penmanship, page 36 of the syllabus. 4. 

Cromwell. 

^ Besdntions were adopted thanking the county super- 

t, the instructors, lecturers, and others, and 

Q^ the normal of '84 an unqualified success in all 

^mticokrs. 




HENDERSON COUNTY. 

Prof. Isman will teach the seventy at Terre Haute- 

A teachers' institute is announced for Terre Haute, 
Aug. 28. 

Prof. J. M. Akin is retained as principal of the 
Oquawka schools. 

Prof. Derr, of Putnam, has been secured as principal 
of the Biggsville schools. 

Prof. M. J. Green will be principal of the Gladstone 
schools the coming year. 

Prof. Dudman, of McDonough county, will have 
charge of the Carman schools. 

Prof. Revnolds, who has taught the Coloma school for 
five years, has been engaged for another year. 

All the village schools in the county, excepting 
Oquawka, have changed their principals. 

The normal institute, beginning July 28 and closing 
August 8, surpassed anything of the kmd ever held in 
this county. Much praise is due the excellent instruc- 
tors. Prof. Mary Hsurtman, of Normal, and Supt. C. 
F. Kimball, of Elgin, for their earnest endeavors to 
give tiie teachers the best methods of instruction and 
government. Supt. Kimball is a very enthusiastic 
teacher, and possesses the happy faculty of keeping the 
attention of nis pupils by illustrating hia subject with 
examples frotn peisonal exj^erience, and an occasional 
anecdote. As an appreciation of the services of their 
instructors, the teachers, by a unanimous vote, reques- 
ted that the same instructors be employed to teach the 
normal next year. Prof. Hartman had charge of the 
advanced division, and Supt. Kimball the primary. 
Most of the time was devoted to the ** Syllabus of Work 
For Institutcffl." During the first week there were 
thirty-one enrolled and thirteen more the second week, 
ms^ing forty-four enrolled. Supt. Raab talked to the 
teachers on primary work Wednesday of the first week, 
and lectured at the C. P. Church in the evening to a 
full house. The lecture, to say the least, 'contained 
many practical thoughts and suggestions, and was 
highly spoken of by ul the teachers. 

The normal teachers agreed to use the '^ Manual and 
Guide'' for use of village and country schools, recom- 
mended by Supt. Trainer. It was voted to take the 
annual examinations, and leave it discretionary with the 
teacher in regard to the monthly examinations. It is 
hoped that every teacher in the county will use the 
Manual and Guide, and follow out the suggestions given 
in it. J> o. 8. H. 






MONTGOMERY COUNTY. 

Miss Callie May will teach the school at Witt. 

Hillsboro schools open September 8; Litchfield on the 
15th. 

There were 2^^5 teachers employed in this county last 
year. 

Litchfield is intending to build a third school house at 
an early day. 

Hillsboro pays $60 for high -school teachers, and 
Litchfield $75. 

Prof. Joel Bowlby has removed his family from Van* 
dalia to Litchfield. 

Mr. E. Strain, of Hillsboro, has been elected to con- 
duct the school at Honey Bend. 

Prof. T. B. Crisp, of Raymond, is the only teacher in 
the county holding a State certificate. 

Walshville has done wisely in reelecting the same 
teachers, Mr. L. F. Kennedy and Miss Mary Beck. 

Montgomery county teachers are interested in The 
Journal. Fourteen new subscribers attest this fact. 
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Prof. Allen has been reSniraRed for the fourth year as 
Baperintendent of the Hillsboro schools, at a salary of 
$125 per month. 

The teachers of the Irving schools for the coming 
year are as follows: Mr. S. J. Cottrell, principal, Mr. 
Charles McKinney, Miss Mamie Sperry, and Miss Josie 
Newberry. 

Prof. T. B. Oisp has removed from Irvinsr to Ray- 
mond, where he has been elected principal. His assist- 
ants are Mr. W. C. Woodward, Miss Annie Zimmer- 
man, and Miss Rea Eerr. 

Prof. Thomas Charles, formerly superintendent of the 
Litchfield schools, was married to Miss Jennie Goodell, 
of Beardstown, on the fifth. The happy couple, after 
receiving the congratulations of friends, left for their 
new home in Silver City, New Mexico. 

Prof. J. F. Miner has been rel^lected for the second 
year at Nokomis, at a salary of $100 per month. His 
assistant teachers are: Miss S. E. Graves, Mrs. D. F. 
Randle, Miss Clara Nims, Miss Emma Scaler, Miss 
Hattie Belnap, Miss Nellie Newcomer. 

There are two graduates of the Northern Normal in 
this county: J. F. Miner, of Nokomis, and Miss Ca- 
milla Jenkins, of Butler. Those who have attended, 
but are not graduates, are: Misses Grace and Maggie 
Bryce, and Butler and J. F. Holt, Audubon. 

Mr. Albin, who last year had charge of the Butler 
school, has left the profession and gone to a more re- 
munerative occupation — he is manufacturing washing 
machines. He has been succeeded in Butler by J. H! 
Sheppj, who is assisted by Mr. Charles Lapp and Miss 
Maggie Bryce. 

The teachers of the Hillsboro schools for the coming 
year are the following: Prof. A. P. Allen, superinten- 
dent; Miss Camilla Jenkins, high school; Miss Mary 
Winhold and Miss Maggie Harkey, grammar school; 
Miss Lizzie Whitehead, Miss Mamie C. Allen, and Miss 
Nellie Witherspoon. intermediate; Miss L. Hood, Miss 
Belle Middleton, and Miss Irene Ferguson, primary. 

The three weeks* institute held at Hillsboro under the 
new law closed on Friday, August 15. The attendance 
reached 140, and the interest that was very marked con- 
tinued until the last. Supt. Jesse C. Barrett deserves 
especial mention for the unusual executive ability shown 
in working up and carrying on the institute. The 
teachers of the county were well pleased, and unani- 
mously pronounced the institute by far the best ever held 
in the county. The teaching was done by Prof. D. E. 
Hunter, of Washington, Ind., Prof. T. B. Crisp, of 
Raymond, and Geo. E. Ayres, of Litchfield, Three 
lectures were given during the institute. Prof. Hunter 
gave one on **The Revolutionary War in Illinois," and 
another on ^^One Vote." Both were good, and were 
warmly applauded. Prof. Hunter *s daily talks on school 
management were a ** feast of reason and a flow of 
soul. Rev. Gillmore gave a lecture on ** Some Prob- 
lems " that was highly pleasing to the teachers, 
especially to the ladies. It is very evident that the 
teachers of Montgomery are not behind her sister 
counties in enthusiasm and industry. At the close of 
the institute, a county teachers' association was organ- 
ized, to meet regularly during the year. Each town- 
ship, besides, is to be under a vice president. The 
officers elected were: Supt. J. C. Barrett, president; 
Miss Annie Zimmerman, secretary; and G. W. Ayres, 
treasurer. The first meeting will be held about the 
middle of October, at Hillsboro. It is not designed to 
hold it at the same place at all times. o. e. a. 



STEPHENSON COUNTY. 



Mrs. J. G. Hahn has been elected principal of the 
Mitchel ward school. 

Mr. Althouse, from Pennsylvania^ is to take charge of 
the school at Rock Grove. 



0. R. Neff, late of Pennsylvania, will take charge of 
the school at McConnell*s. 

Prof. Chas. C. Snyder has been superintendent of the 
Freeport schools for thirteen years. 

D. W. Bottorf is retained at the Fisher schoolfwhere 
he has been doing excellent work. 

W. M. Burbridge' of Lena, has engaged the princi- 
palship of Eleroy school for the coming year. 

R. J. Stiver goes to Dakota, to succeed F. P. Fisher, 
as principal. Mr. Stiver is rapidly rising in the pro- 
fession. 

Mary Goddard, who has been attending school at Nor- 
mal the past year, has been elected to succeed Prof. Ed. 
Weirick in the grammar department of the Lena schools. 

The county superintendents in this section of the 
State are thoroughly alive with the progressive spirit in 
educational work, and we predict that their graded 
course ot study, under the name of '* School Room 
Guide," will meet with eminent success. 

Mr. .Thomas, late graduate of Heidleburg college. 
Tiffin, 0., is engaged for the principalis position in 
Winslow, 

Freeport will erect this year a new school building, 
with eight departments and a large high-school room, 
at a cost of not less than $25,000. 

Miss J. C. Snyder, an efficient primary teacher, has 
left the public school, to open a kindergarten school in 
the city. May she receive hearty support in this noble 
enterprise. 

Language and rhetoricals will receive special atten- 
tion in our schools the coming year, the latter in the 
grammar and high-school grades, under the immediate 
direction of Supt. Snyder. 

Mrs. M. J. Helm and Miss J. R. Anrand have received 
promotions to higher grade of work. 

Miss J. A. Judflon, of one of our grammar schools, is 
obliged to leave the profession on account of coniinn^Hi 
ill- health. She will be succeeded by Miss Ella K. 
Briggs, who is a graduate of the State Normal. 

J. L. Wright has left the teaching profession, and, in 
partnership with C. F. Kleckner, has purchased a book 
store in Freeport, and will continue to ** dispense 
knowledge.*' Both are graduates of the State NomutU 
Mr. Kleckner has served as county superintendent and 
county clerk in Stephenson. 

We were delighted to meet our friend, Prof. Geo. E. 
Knepper,' of Peoria, who spent a day visiting his old 
friends of Lena. Prof. Knepper held the position of 
principal of the schools of this place for two years, and 
did such thorough and efficient work in the caoae oi 
education, both as school superintendent and an institats 
instructor, that our county is still reaping the froits of 
his labors. 

The Stephenson County Institute opened August 1 
¥rith an enrollment of 150, which gradually incream 
each day, till at the close of the two weeks it reacli^ 
the number of 182. Supt. Krape had made excelli 
arrangements in all things necessary for a saooeBsOj 
institute, not forgetful of &e fact that the small thinf 

as well as the great, deserve careful attention. Wil 

an hour after the institute opened the oraanization -y^'t 
effected, and the instructors were in the presence 
their respective classes, presenting their first day's — 
of the syllabus. Prof. S. Y. Gillan, of Danville, 
char^ of the botany, reading, geography, and one clt 
in dictionary work. Prof. F. T. Oldt, of Lanark, lit 
philosophy, arithmetic, language, and one class in clj 
tionary. 0. P. Bostwick t(K>k cnarge of physiology 
natural history, and was institute editor of the 
Evening Star. Besides the class work indicated 
a general session was held each afternoon, in 'velii 
Prof. Oldt presented civil goveromeat and odda 
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READ THIS CAREFULLY. 



NOW IS THE TIME TO RAISE GLUBg FOR THE JOURNAL. 



:E=^ieE3ivd:iTJ2s^S- 



1. For one subscription at $1.50, Mr. Wm. Hawley Smith's charming story, ''The 
Erolution of 'Dodd,'" price 50 cents. 



2. For two subscriptions at 11.50, ''The Teacher's Examiner," price $1.60; "Parker's 
Talks on Teaching," price $1.00; or " Spencer's Education," price $1.25. 



3. For two subscriptions at $1.50, and 25 cents extra, "Baldwin's Art of School Man 
agement," price $1.50, or " Johonnot's Principles and Practice," price $1.50. 



4. For three subscriptions at $1.50, any one of "The Zig-Zag Journeys," or "The 
Bodley Family," or The Young Folks' History, "Our Boys in India," "Drifting Round the 
World," or five copies of "The Week's Current," a weekly newspaper for schools, for 
five months. 

5. For four subscriptions at $1.50, "The Boys of '61," price $2.50, or "Colonial Days," 
same price. 

We have a limited number of The Century Magazine's exquisite portrait of Dr. Holland, 
nearly life size. The retail price is $5.00. Until exhausted we will furnish them as a pre 
minm for four subscriptions at $1.50, and 25 cents for packing and postage. 



6. For five subscriptions at $1.25, The Journal for one year, or any premium men- 
tioned in "2." 

7. For six subscriptions at $1.50, any of the four-dollar magazines. 



8. For fifteen subscriptions at $1.50, Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, price $12.00. 



You can substitute double the number of subscriptions at $1.25 for any of the foregoing. 
Liberal cash premiums given. An agent wanted in every township in Illinois. 
The above are a few of many premiums. Address 

ILLINOIS SCHOOL JOURNAL, 

ISrORM^L, ILL. 
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ends; Prof. Gillan discussed theory and practice and 
methods of teaching United States historj[. 

This was the largest institute ever held in Stephenson 
county, and it is perhaps safe to say that it was the most 
thoroughly imbued with the true professional spirit. 
One of the characteristic features of the work in the 
common branches was the prominence given to methods 
of instruction. Prof. Gillan awakened unusual interest 
in geography, and proved especially efficient in the 
teaching of reading by the thought-arousing method. 
Prof. Oldt gave good satisfaction in all his work, creatinj^ 
more than ordinary interest in arithmetic, in which he 
• gave many original tables and methods for drill work in 
primary classes. Mr. Bostwick presented zoology by 
the objective method, having the animal before the class. 
Personal observation, under the guidance of the instruc- 
tor, was made, and from it the animal was described 
and classified: 

. Besides the re^fular institute work, we were favored 
with three evemng lectures. The first was given by 
Ptof. Gillan, on the subject "Mistakes and Blunders," 
which was replete with happy hits and forceful iogic. 
The next by Prof. H. L. Boltwood, of Evanaton, on the 
practical thesis, **Good Schools, and how to make them," 
m which a clear and thorough discussion was given upon 
all the vital questions connected . with the duties of 
directors, teachers, and parents. The last lecture was 
given by Prof. Oldt, on the "Problem of Our Country 
Schools," wherein he showed the needs of betterment in 
our country schools, and advocated the fitness of the 
graded system, under the direction of the county super- 
intendent, to meet the demand. Supt. Erape answered 
all questions on school law asked by the teachers, and 
made many practical suggestions in the general session 
work on the nK>ral qualmcations of the teacher. Copies 
of the School Room Guide were given to every teacher, 
apd the superintendent gave special instructions and 
. directions as to its use. This system of grading the 
' country schools is meeting with a hearty reception by 
the teachers and school patrons of our county. 

The Stephenson County Institute of '84 will be remem- 
bered with great pleasure by teachers and instructors, on 
account of the active interest manifested, thorough 
work done, and the agreeable acquaintances formed. 

SCRIPTOB. 



CUMBERLAND COUNTY. 

The normal school at Toledo, under the management 
of Supt. Miller, assisted by Prof. G. W. Monroe, of 
Neoga, terminated a successful session of five weeks on 
the 15th, at which time an examination for certificates 
was held. As proof that our teachers are not less inter- 
ested in how to teach than in how to get a certificate, 
nearly all remained one week to attend the first institute 
under the new law. Quite a number of other teachers 
from Cumberland and adjoining counties also came in. 
More interest was manifested in methods of teaching 
and in educational books and journals than is usually 
shown. The institute was conducted by Prof. G. W. 
Monroe, who was ably assisted by Prof. R. R. Reeder, 
of Normal. Mr. Reeder is an untiring worker, and left 
with the prood will of all in the institute. Messrs. J. A. 
Clemens and H. B. Davis also aided to make the insti- 
tute a success. 



FERRY COUNTY. 

John G. McMein is teaching near Tamaroa. 

The changes in teachers this year have been very few. 

Prof. John B.Ward is in charge of Du Quoin another 
year. 

Sydney L. John is principal of St. John, and will have 
two assistants. 

Hon. B. G. Roots is i)rincipal at Tamaroa for the en- 
suing year, with five assistants. 

Prof. H. M. Anderson, of Clayton, is present and is 
in charge of the science classes. The Pinckneyville 



Democrat &&jb: "Prof. H. M. Anderson came in last 
week, and in a very lively manner began his work of 
infusing vim and enthusiasm into the entire institute, 
and he is now a favorite with every one present. 

The annual institute began a four weeks session Aug. 
4. Never in the history of Perry county has the atten- 
dance been so flattering. About eighty per cent, of the 
actual teachers are in attendance, and are working with 
the most untiring energy and enthusiasm. Supt. R. B. 
Anderson is fast proving to be the right man to supel^ 
vise the educational interests of Perry county. The 
country school, composed of children m>m the town, is 
a strong point in favor of his ability. Here teachers 
are taken, by sections, to observe methods and to do the 
actual teachmg of children. 



OREGON TBAININO SCHOOL. 

The fifth annual reunion of the Oregon training school 
students was held at Mr. Wells' pleasant grounas Aug* 
15, 1884. The meeting was called to order by the presi- 
dent, Miss Cora Carpenter, of Rockford. S. G. Macon 
was elected secretary, »ro tern. Minutes of the previous 
reunion were read and approved. Miss Zetta Burbank, 
of Polo, was el"ected president for the ensuing year. The 
following was the program of exercises: Instrumental 
music, Myrtie Wells, Oregon; Address, ** The Influence 
of Gifted Women," Cora Carpenter, Rockford; Vocal 
duet, Mr. and Mrs. Bowles, Metropolis; Declamation, 
'* Comparison of the Characters of Washington and 
Marlborough," Robert Bell, Englewood; Instrumental 
duet, Harry and Myrtie Wells, Oregon^ Essay, "Our 
School Days," Zetta Burbank, Polo; Music *' Sweet Bj- 
and-By," by the school. At the conclusion of the song, 
several brilliant variations of the same were played by 
Myrtie Wells. Miss Carpenter's address was an elo- 
c[uent presentation of the influence wielded by women 
in the world's history, politics, science and art, and was 
received with much applause. After a few pleasant 
remarks by Mr. W^^^b, dinner was announced. The 
occasion was enlivened by a few witty and brilliant 
remarks from Mr. Michener, of Orion, on the subject •f 
" State Certificates." In the afternoon there was a 
pleasant excursion to Ganymede Spring, and nearly to 
Byron on the steamer and barge. At a late hour they 
dispersed to their respective homes, hoping for many 
more happy reunions in the years to come. s. a. m. 



JEFFERSON COUNTY. 

Fifty-six teachers attended Prof. Bamhart's reviewing 
school during the past vacation. 

The Jefferson County Teachers* Association meets on 
the last Saturday of each month, beginning with October 
and closing with May, making eight meetings yearly. 

Harry Cornelius is principal at Opdyke, G. W. Gar- 
rison at Belle Rive, G. W. Tyke, at Woodlawn. Mi«. 
T. J. Williams at Spring Garden, and Miss Jennie 
Croeno at Winfield. 

The teachers elect for the coming school year at Mt. 
Vernon are as follows: W. C. Bamhart, superinten- 
dent, Mr. H. P. Leavenworth, high school, Mrs. Alice 
A. Barnhart, eighth grade, Miss Lizzie Graham, seventh 
grade, Miss Jennie Merritt, sixth grade. Miss Dolly <3«r- 

S inter, fifth grade, Mrs. Rachael Pace fourth emdet 
isB Minnie Green, fourth grade. Miss Minnie Msbcldax, 
third p^ade, Miss Genie Pace, second grade, Misa Yiola 
Sturgis, first grade. Miss Mary GowenTock, infant class. 

The first annual institute under the new law was held 
in this county in August, with over one hundred teach- 
ers in attendance. Prof. John Hull, of Southern Nor- 
mal University, Prof. M. D. L. Haynie, of Northern 
Normal Universitv, and Prof. W. C. Bamhart, saperin* 
tendent of ci^ schools of Mt. Vernon were the instruc- 
tors. Prof, null delivered an evening lecture at the 
court house, which was well received. State Supt. 
Raab rendered valuable assistance for a half day, and 
on the following evening delivered his lecture on '* The 
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True Poeition and Dignity of the Public School." The 
galleries as well as all other available places in the vast 
ooart room were packed with people. Never before in 
Jefferson coanty was such an audience assembled to 
listen to an educational lecture. It is sufficient to say 
for Prof. Raab that he did his audience as well as his 
labject justice. 

Darinff the institute a respectable list of new sub- 
scribers for The Journal was secured and forwarded 
by Mr. F. G. Blair, one of our most intelle^nt teachers. 
At the close of the institute County Supt. Williams held 
an examination, at which seventy-two applicants pi-e- 
aeated themselves for second g[nuie certificates, and 
twenty- three for first grade. This was the largest class 
ever examined in this county. Truly there is a prospect 
of Jefferson county's '* conung out of Egypt." b. 



MACOUPIN COUNTY. 

It is intended to locate the Normal in Qirard next year. 

W. B. Donahue, a teacher from Plainview, has gone 
to Ireland to visit. 

Will W. Ernest has returned from the Normal at Val- 
paraiso, Indiana. 

The schools of Bunker Hill.'Virden and Staunton will 
open September 15. 

Arthur Donahue will teach the Plainview school dur- 
ing the oomin^r year. 

W.M. Evans, of the Girard schools, took the State 
examination in Springfield. 

Mr. H. J. Shultz, of Shipraan, has been engaged to 
teach the school at Miles* Station. 

W. T. Ayres, formerly a teacher in this county, will 
teach next year in Greencastle, Indiana. 

Hiss Katie Richmond has again been elected to assist 
in crowded departments in the Bunker Hill schools. 

Mr. Will Baxter, of Shipman, and Mattie Wager, of 
Godfrey, have charge of the Piasa schools for the com- 
ing ytsar. 

Miss Jessie Crawford graduated from Jones* Commer- 
cial CoUegef St. Louis, this summer. She will teach 
near her home at Gillespie. 

Mr. H. L. Deer, for many years an active teacher in 
the ooun^, has quit the business, and is preaching for 
tbe Baptist denomination. 

^ Mr. J. 0. Kennedy, of New Douglas, has been elected 
iizst assistant in the Staunton schools, in place of J. S. 
IlKnnpson, who resigned. 

Miss AUie Houston, who taught so acceptably in 
S^kannton last year, wvls reelected for next year, but re- 
signed to accept a position in the public schools of 
Gainesville, Texas. 

ITie teachers attending the Normal at Girard, gave 
Tfrj valuable assistance at two destructive fires that 
ooconed in the town during the progress of the school. 
Ptofii. Pike and Murphy did themselves great credit. 

The Normal at Girard closed after five weeks of 
mod work. The attendance reached 65. Profs. 
Pike and Murphy, of Jerseyville, have had con- 
M in this county for two years to the entire satisfaction 
of the teachers. At the close of the Institute there 
vere 20 applicants for first grade certificates, and 30 for 
CBODdgxade. g. b. a. 

WINNEBAGO COUNTY. 

The Winnebago County Institute closed August 22, 
vi& an interest and enthusiasm on the part of the 
iBMhers which had increased rather than abated through 
ibe extremely hot weather. Profs. J. W. Gibson, Geo. 
Ubr, and Miss Swan were the instructors. The W. C. 
7. u . was given opportunity to present the subject of 
' HiperaBce as a stuay in the public schools. Dr. Good- 
*tt, of Bockfbrd, showed, by charts, the injurious effects 
if akohol on the system. A county association was or- 



ganized. The county coarse of study received the at- 
tention its importance demands, and its introduction 
into the rural schools will, without doubt, receive the 
support of the teachers and school boards. The 121 
teachers of this county who attended this year's insti- 
tute will certainly commence the new school year with 
increased confidence and ardor. 

The township spelling and reading contests occurred 
August 16 in the several townships. The final contests 
when a $85 watch and $12 silver water pitcher will be 
awarded to best reader and best speller m county, will 
be held during the fair. Two township contests will be 
held hereafter, instead of one, one during the winter 
term and one before the fair. 



The examinations for State Certificates were held 
August 19-22. There were nine candidates present at 
Chicago; sixteen at Dixon; five at Bushnell; ten at Nor- 
mal; nine at Springfield, and two each at Paris and 
Centralia — fifty-three in all, which is a larger number 
than has been examined in one year before since 1876. 

Of the fifty-^uree, seven came to complete the examin- 
ation, having made the required average at some former 
examination, and forty-six to take the whole work. 
Certificates were awarded to Charles A. Cook, Jefferson; 
Newell D. Gilbert, Utica; C. W. Minard, Crete; Camilla 
Jenkins, Butler; Imogene S. Webster, Viola; Edward 
Shannon, Payson; Mary E. Cogdale, Petersburg; John 
T. Bowles, Decatur; J. M. Humer, Danville; Stephen 
G. Mason, Oregon; Joseph F. Lyon, Buda; Nels F. 
Anderson, Henry; M. Emma Biggs, Normal: Austin C. 
Rishel, Paxton; Lyon Karr, Hey worth; G. Anna Ray 
mond, Decatur; Emily A. Hay ward. Springfield; A. J. 
Morris, Easton; S. F. Harker, Du Quoin — nineteen in 
all. Sixteen of these took the whole work. Eleven 
more made the average required, — seventy-five — and so 
got credit for all branches m which they did not fall be- 
low the minimum. 



PUBLISHERS* NOTES 



'^Onr School" series of report cards and exposition 
chart. The best and cheapest arrangement out for sys- 
tematic reports. Teachers wishing samples and prices 
will address W. W. Knowlbs, Sterling, 111. 

American Progress, N. Y. — The firm footing upon 
which assessment insurance stands to-day in this coun- 
try is largely due to the energy and ability displayed in 
the management of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Asso- 
ciation, and the resulting solidity and vigor which it 
exhibits. 

The '* Evolution of *Dodd,*" price 50 cents, as a pre* 
mium for one subscriber to The Journal at $1,50, 

How many of our readers are aware of the fact that 
A. H. Andrews & Co. are the largest manufacturers in 
the world of school furniture? Have you noticed their 
* *ad . " on p. VI ? Have you tried their Dustless Erasers ? 
Have you seen their Lunar Tellurian Globe? Are you 
going to have new desks this year? Yes? Well, then, 
you must see the Triumph, with folding lid. 

The Brockway Teachers' Agency advertised in our 
columns refers to Supt. Howland, of Chicago, Prof. 
Phelps, Winona, Minn., Adj. Gen. Elliot, Springfield, 
and others. This agency furnishes a very convenient 
means of communication between teachers and em- 
ployers. 

ITALIAN BEES. 

I keep for sale, constantly, pure Italians, at $8 per 
colony. If five or more colonies are ordered at one time, 
the i)rice will be $7.50 each. I have a few colonies of 
hybrids at $6 each. I also offer colonies with imported 
queens at $13. 

Bees by the pound, from May 1 to 20. $1.50; from 
May 20 to June 10, $1.25; after that $1. Queens, hives, 
smokers, sections, foundations, etc., at reasonable prices. 

E. A. Gastman, Decatur, 111. 
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Read tbe ."ad" of G. W. & A. Barker, and then 
make a list of all the new and second-hand books that 
you wish to dispose of, and write them for an ofiPer. 

The Teachers' Ti-aininpr School and School for Individ- 
ual Instruction, of Oregon, Illinois, E. L. Wells, princi- 
pal, prepares young people for busineBs. for other schools, 
and helps teachers in methods and to obtain county and 
state certificates. The school has no vacations, and all 
studies are optional. Students enter at any time and 
stay as lon^ as they please. Teachers cm there Rpend 
their vacations in the most practical drill-work. Orad- 
- uates of high and normal schools, county superintendents, 
principals and assibtants of towns and cities in all parts 
of Illinois, and some from other states have been mem- 
bers of the school. Send for circular and catalogue. 

The ** Evolution of ^Dodd,' *" price 50 cents, as a pre- 
mium for one subscriber to The Journal at fl 50, 

Teachers of geography are sure to find many questions 
with short answers a useful and amusing exercise. The 
Geooraphical Hand- Book gives to the teacher one 
thousand Jive hundred questions j already prepared, with 
answers,— 300 on United States, 250 on Europe, 150 on 
mathematical geography, and other subjects in pro- 
portion. It would interest you to see how many ques- 
tions out of 50 or 100 your class would answer. Try the 
questions. They will give your class a lively review, 
and cost you only 35 cents. For sale by J. A. Wood- 
burn, Bloomington, Indiana. See advertisement. 

The North- Western Normal, located at Geneseo, 111., 
was organized and is conducted by Professors Cook and 
Stevens, assisted by a corps of ten teachers. The school 
is in session fifty weeks each year. Departments of 
Science, Literature, Mathematics, History, Languages, 
Bookkeeping, Stenography, Music, Art, and Photog- 
raphy are regularly sustained. Expenses are reduced to 
as low a figure as possible, and accommodations are 
good. A large three -story building is now being erected 
to meet the increasing demands for more room. German, 
Latin, Bookkeeping, and Penmanship are taught with- 
out extra charge. Hundreds of successful teachers 
have been prepared for their work by Messrs. Cook and 
Stevens, and a saving of time and money is guaranteed. 
Send for catalogue. 

something fob nothing. 

We have in our office a beautiful roller map of the 
United States and Canada, size 46x56 inches, ^^ph- 
ically correct, and showing, in colors, the divisions of 
standard time— just such a map as usually sells for 
about |2. The map is published by the Chicago & Alton 
Railroad, and they propose to send one, all charges pre- 
paid, to any principal, or teacher of any department of 
any educational institution, for use in their classes, who 
will send a written request for it — until the large edition 
is exhausted. First come, first served. We have always 
considered the Chicago & Alton a liberal corporation, 
but this offer smacks strongly of philanthropny. We 
trust that our readers will be as generous in their requests 
as the C. & A. is in their offer. Send to 

James Charlton* 
Gen. Pass, and Ticket Agt. 210 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

The *' Evolution of *Dodd,' " price 50 cents, as a pre- 
mium for one subscriber to The Journal at $1,50. 

Our new school aids are the best and cheapest system 
for conducting schools in good quiet order. Each set 
contains 150 pretty chromo credit cards, 50 lar^ 
beautiful chromo merit cards, and 12 large elegant artis- 
tic chromo excelsior cards, price per set $1; half set 60c. 
500 new designs, brilliant artistic chromo school reward, 
excelsior, merit, credit, diploma, birthday, easter, friend- 
ship, remembrance, address, visiting, Christmas, new 
year, scripture and gift cards at 5, 10, 15, 20 and 25c per 
dozen. Large set samples 15c. If you do not care to 
order samples send any amount you wish; stating num- 
ber and kinds of cards wanted and we will surely please 
you. Price list, order blanks, return envelopes free. AH 
postpaid by mail. Stamps taken. Please send a trial 
order. Fink Art Publishing Co., Warren, Pa. 



A SURE WAT OF TEACHING GRAMMAR 

Intelligently and successfully. 'The principles of 
English grammar unfolded to learners by a new method, 
in a strictly progressive order, with copious exercises for 
parsing and analysis.*' For circular with explanatiODS 
of the Dook and testimonials, apply to 

John F. Brooks, 
617 S. 5th St., Springfield, 111. 

The Teachers and Students' Library is a work which 
should be in the hands of every teacher, everv person 
expecting to teacb, every clerk, bookkeeper, satesman — 
in fact all who wish to be well informed. It is thorough^ 
reliable and complete in one large octavo volume. It is 
a discredit to tne profession that many teachers know 
only the eve^ day routine, and that sometimes poorly. 
This book will do more to elevate the profession than 
any other we know of. It is published by T. S. Denni- 
son, Chicago. The price ($3.00) is very low. 

The ** Evolution of 'Dodd,^ " price 50 cents, as a pre- 
mium for one subscriber to The Journal at fl.50. 

Read the **ad** of -'Seatwork in Arithmetic,'' in this 
number and then send ten cents for a specimen. It will 
pay you. It is the most convenient thing published, 
and lessens the teacher *8 work surprisingly. It saves 
room on the blackboard; saves the time of writing, and 
more than all presents graded work all ready tor the 
pencil of the pupil. 

THE TEACHERS GO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF CHI- 
CAGO, 

Has established a Branch Office in the East at Allen- 
town, Penn., under the management of Prof A. R. 
Home, editor and publisher of The National Educator. 

Applicants may send two application forms, and will 
receive the advantages of being registered in both offices 
without extra charge. 

The Teachers' and Students* Library, published by 
T. S. Denison, Chicago, is certainly one of the ^ books 
which no teacher or student can afford to be withoat. 
Its plan is new, and the work is just what it claims to 
be, a library of necessary knowledge. It contains in 
one large octevo volume a vast amount of information 
for the price, f 3.00. The teacher who uses this book 
faithfully will stand at the front of his profession. 

The ^* Evolution of *Dodd,' " price 50 cents, as a pre* 
mium for one subscriber to The Journal at fl.50. 

CHEAP NIAGARA FALIiB EXCURSION. 

The Lake Erie and Western railroad will run a cheap 
excursion to Cleveland, Buffalo and Niagara Falls, on 
Wednesday, September 10. Fare for round trip $7.00. 
The excursion train will leave Bloomington at dK)5 
a. m., arriving at the Falls the next morning at 7 
o*clock. Returning it will leave Niagara Falls the 
morning of September 12, at 9 o*clock a. m., stopping at 
Lake View cemetery three hours, giving all an oppor- 
tunity of visiting the grave of President Garfield and 
view the principal parts of the City of Cleveland. 
Tickets good returning on excursion tram or any regular 
passenger train on the Nickelplate and L. E. & W. rail- 
ways until Tuesday, September 16, inclusive. Pullman 
sleepers will be attached in which berths may be ob- 
tained at reasonable rates. For further information see 
agents along the line. To secure sleeping car berths, 
address W. P. Howell, Fostoria, Ohio. 

LOCAL NOTES. 

Send to us for Dr. Hewett's *Tedagogy," Prof. Cook^s 
"Methods of Arithmetic," Mrs. Haynie^s "Grammar," 
Metealf and DeGarmo*s "Dictionary Work," or any 
book you wish, and in any quantity. Prices low. Try 
us. Normal Book and News Co., Normal, 111. 

Maxwell & Co. have removed to Chicago, but they left 
their old store behind them, and R. C. Rojg^ers & Co., 
their successors, can fill any order for goods in their line. 
If you want a book that your dealers can't supply, write 
Rpgers & Co., and get it by an early mail. Students, 
drop in and see the opportunity for bargains, l^orth 
Side Court-House Square, Bloomington. 
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SOKE CHAHGES THAT ABE HEEDED IH OTTR 

SCHOOL LAW. 



BY WM. GE8F0RD. 



First, instead of having six school funds, 
there should be but two, — County and State. 
The smaller organi5:ations should have no 
power to levy taxes for schools, and all 
moneys raised for the respective school dis- 
tricts in the county should be raised and con- 
trolled by the county as such. 

As it now is the voters of each school dis- 
trict are left to say how much money shall be 
expended for school purposes, outside of the 
other funds, which amount to but little. This 
renders our district schools a sort of com- 
promise between a public and private school. 

It might be all very well, however, if &11 
districts were both able and willing to keep 
open a school a reasonable number of months 
during tlie year. But this is not the case. In 
some districts the voters, or land holders, are 
not willing to be taxed for the support of a 
school for a greater length of time than that 
actnally required by law, and in other districts 
they are financially cramped, and it is some- 
what of a struggle for them even to fulfill the 
law. If each county would conduct its schools 
as a county, and after ascertaining the amount 
necessary for the support of the schools dur- 
ing the year, raise that amount on the taxable 
property in the county, each district might 
then maintain a good school throughout the 
year, irrespective of its wealth or poverty, or 
the whims and caprices of its voters. 

Oor law, in many respects, stops too soon. 
It should enter the school room and furnish it 
with all necessary apparatus, such as maps, 



globes, an unabridged dictionary, dissected 
cards and charts, and above all a library of 
useful books. There should be set aside a cer- 
tain per cent, each year of all moneys raised 
for school purposes, to be expended in instruc- 
tive and interesting books. By this means 
every school room would possess a growing 
library, wliich in time would supplant, with 
choice selections of literature, the cheap, 
trashy stuff now to be found in the hands of 
so many young people. 

"There is no one thing," says Horace 
Mann, "that will contribute more to intelli- 
gent reading than a well selected school 
library." Sweet tells us that there ought to 
. be a library in every school, and in it several 
sets of Readers to supplement those in the 
hands of the pupils. 

When children have read through their 
books, the new ones will excite a fresh inter- 
est. Besides, the intelligent child will ex- 
tract most of the information worth any thing 
from an ordinary class-book in less than six- 
ty days. 

Superintendent Harrington says: "I do 
not hesitate to declare my convictions that if 
half the time were devoted to reading solelij 
for the sake of reading^ if books were put in- 
to the scholar's hands while under wise direc- 
tions, divested of every shadow of association 
with text-book work, to be perused with inter- 
est and delight, inspired by their attractive 
contents, — choice volumes of history, biogra- 
phy, travels, poetry, fiction, — there would be 
a more profitable disposal of public funds than 
there is in many a school room now." 

Next in importance is the subject of text- 
books. As we now find the school law, the 
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directors are to enforce uniformity in text-books 
in the district under their charge; but this duty 
they do not and will not attend to. Further- 
more, a great many are not capable of attend- 
ing to the business of selecting suitable books. 

In some districts they have not changed 
their text-books in the last sixteen years, and 
doubtless they were an old edition when they 
adopted them. And again, there are schools 
that have numerous series. The county or the' 
State should take the matter in hand and make 
them uniform throughout. 

Another weak place in our law is the fail- 
ure to lay down a course of study. There 
should be a course of study prescribed by law, 
and the county superintendent should be 
obliged to enforce it. If the State should 
attempt to adopt a uniform series of text- 
books, the naming of a course of study would 
follow as a natural consequence. This ought 
to be done as a means of economy in both 
money and time — a saving of money to the 
itinerant parent, and 9 saving of time to tlie 
teacher. 

This subject has its bearing more particu- 
larly on tUe country schools, and its importance 
is seen when we consider that more than half 
the children in the State get their education 
in the country schools. 

The next step wliich the State ought to take, 
but I believe no state has yet taken, is a step 
that would remove the leg^l barriers which 
prevent teaching from becoming a profession. 
Outside a few universities, there cannot, prop- 
erly, be said to be a profession of teaching. 
But since modern investigation has been car- 
ried on in the sciences of physiology, biology, 
and sociology, the opinion is steadily gaining 
ground, in our educational centers, that edu- 
cation is based upon scientific principles, and 
that there ought to be a profession of teaching. 

We need some good, wholesome legislation 
on the subject ; some legislation that will edu- 
cate the people up to the belief that it is a 
farce to reappoint and reexamine our teachers 
every year. Before any teacher is fit to occu- 
py any position in our schools, he should have 
a thorough knowledge of the principles under- 
lying his profession, and when he has demon- 
strated his ability to teach he should have a 
life diploma, and should hold his position dur- 

^ good behavior. 



LESSONS IN MUSIC FOR PBIMARY 
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No book is necessary, yet a suitable book 
will save a vast amount of time after the 
pupils have reached a certain degree of 
advancement. 

Any teacher who can sing the diatonic 
scale can teach the children to read music, and 
it can be done in much less time than is gen- 
erally supposed. Six or eight minutes a day, 
persistently followed, will enable jpupils that 
pass from the primary grade to read simple 
melodies in one key at sight. 

LESSON I. 

Teacher — "Children, see what I do." 

The teacher then counts "one, two," "one, 
two," "one, two," and asks, "What have I 
done?" She finally gets the statement, " You 
counted 'one, two,' three times." 

TecLcher — " You may do the same. " ' ' Now 
count 'one, two,' twice." "Now three 
times. " " Now four times. " 

Continue this exercise until the children can 
do it accurately. 

Teacher — "You may call ^one, two,' a 
measure. Count three measures," etc. 

Call upon individual pupils for exercises, 
the same as in any other recitation. 

LESSON ir. 

Review the preceding lesson. The atten- 
tion of the children having been secured, the 
teacher counts three measures, giving more 
stress to one than to two. The children are 
asked to tell what they observed, and the 
statement is finally obtained, "You spoke one 
louder than two.^'^ 

Teacher — "You may do the same, counting 
three measures." Continue the exercise until' 
it is mastered. 

Teacher — "This greater force that is given 
to one is called accent.'*'^ 

It is not necessary to attempt elaborate - 
definitions of terms. All that is necessary is • 
that the children shall understand what the 
teacher means when the term is used. 

LESSON III. 

Review the preceding lessons. 

Teacher — "Children, count four measures 
carefully, and see what I do while you are 
counting." 
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The teacher then moves the hand down- 
ward as tlie children say one^ and upward as 
they^say two. She secures from them a simple 
statement of the fact, and then drills them in 
the exercise, insisting that the motion shall 
be slight, but accurate. 

Teacher — "This motion of the hand is 
called heating time. You may now count and 
beat four measures." 

Continue the exercise until it is mastered. 
Permit no careless "beating." See that the 
positions are good, and that the hand is not 
permitted to strike the desk. Do not forget 
accent. 

LESSON IV. 

Review the last lesson. 

Teacher — "Children, you may beat four 
measures without counting, noticing carefully 
what I do." 

The teacher then sings la with each motion 
of the children's hands, being especially care- 
ful of the accent. After the children have 
described the act, they imitate the teacher, 
singing the number of measures directed, and 
continuing the exercise imtil it is fairly 
mastered. Keep up the individual work. 

LESSON V. 

Spend a few minutes in review before taking 
up the advance lesson. 

Have the pupils sing measures by dictation. 
Have them sing as many measures as there 
are windows in the room, or books in the 
hand, or panels in the door. Lead by such 
devices to the utility of symbols. Draw 
several pairs of short vertical lines on the 
board, and separate the pairs by longer lines. 
Have them sing as many measures as there 
are groups of short lines. Name the groups 
of short lines measures^ and call the longer 
lines bars. Double the bars at the beginning 
and close. 

Continue the exercise until the pupils are 
familiar with it. 

LESSON VI. 

Convert the short lines of the preceding 
exercise into quarter notes, and give the name. 

Have the children beat throe measures 
without counting, while the teacher sings la 
to each beat in the first two measures, but 
prolongs it through both beats of the last 
measure. 



If the children cannot describe the act, 
repeat it until they see that the last la is twice 
as long as the others. Have them do the 
same thing. Have them sing four measures 
putting the "long ^a" in the first and last, 
then in the second and third, etc. Keep them 
beating time, but do not do it for them. 
Do not sing with them. Follow the individual 
work in every exercise, to secure independence. 

LESSON VII. 

Write many exercises on the board, using 
the quarter notes. Now make a half note, 
give its name, tell the children to sing a "long 
/a" wherever it occurs in any measure, and 
drill on many exercises in concert and indi- 
vidual work. 

LESSON VIII. 

Have the pupils beat three measures, observ- 
ing what the teacher does. She sings the 
first la of each measure on one of the scale, 
and the second on two. The children will 
describe it by saying that the second la is 
higher than the first. Have them imitate the 
exercise. Then write several measures with 
quarter notes, placing the second note of each 
measure higher than the first, and have the chil- 
dren sing. Vary the exercise, using half notes. 

Have the children shut their eyes. The 
teacher may then erase one of the notes in 
each measure, and let the children tell which 
is left. They will soon discover the necessity 
of distinguishing the notes if only one is 
written. Draw a short horizontal line through 
the lower one, and tell the children that the 
note with the line through it calls for the first 
tone, and that the note just above the short 
line calls for the second la or tone. In a 
similar manner introduce three of the scale, 
and represent it by a note with a long horizon- 
tal line through it. Give the children many 
exercises. They may now be taught that the 
first tone is called oney. and sung do/ that the 
second is called two^ and sung re, etc. 

Some excellent teachers object to the use of 
the syllables do^ re, etc, preferring to intro- 
duce the letters <?, d, etc. The writer has 
found the syllables somewhat preferable. 

Words may now be introduced, and careful 
training on articulation, accent, expression, 
etc., systematically followed. The remaining 
lines of the staff and tones of the scale can 
be introduced after the manner indicated above. 
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AN OLD WANT HEWLT SUPPLIED. 



BY MRS. HATTIE LINN NORTH. 



The training school for nurses attached to 
('ook County Hospital has been in. existence 
only a little over two years, but has already 
given proof of ability to supply a long-felt, 
pressing demand. A commodious home for 
nurses has been erected during the past year 
within a block of the hospital. The corps of 
medical lecturers is composed of both allo- 
pathists and homoeopathists, who, as we all 
know, are working together in quite tolerable 
harmony at the Cook County Hospital. The 
course of lectures embra(»es the following 
subjects: Anatomy, physiology, materia med- 
ica, therapeutics, obstetrics, and surgery. The 
time of training is two years, a good 
common school education only being required 
previous to admission to the training school. 
An examination is held at the close of each 
year; the preliminary one, conducted by the 
internes, house physician, and surgeon; the 
final one by a board of examiners, whose 
names are appended to the diplomas. These 
physicians are not connected with the training 
school, so that each examination is conducted 
on its merits. The high standing in the exam- 
inations through which the graduates have 
passed shows that they go to their work well 
prepared; and from the patients in the hospital 
and from the physicians in charge are heard 
only words of praise for the efficient manner 
in which all of the graver duties of the nurse 
are discharged, as well as for her helpful and 
cheerful influence. 

During tlie past year the school has been 
able to send out some of the utidergraduates, 
whose services were not required in the wards 
of the hospital, to serve private patients; and 
they also have given entire satisfaction where- 
ever they have served. The superintendent 
is in constant receipt of letters which show in 
what estimation the trained nurses are held 
by those who have employed them. A physi- 
cian (Dr. Fenger) writes that Miss Blank has 
performed her services as a nurse in such a 
case to his perfect satisfaction, and that he is 
willing to trust her in the most critical cases 
of surgery. A grateful parent writes of the 
nursing his daughter received: ''The nurse's 
efficiency is wonderful, and her adaptability 



to all circumstances, and readiness to assist 
in every way, gave us great comfort in 
this trouble. I cannot praise her too high- 
ly, for she lacked no good quality to be de- 
sired." 

Candidates for admission are received into 
the school for one month on ])robation. The 
most acceptable age is from twenty-one to 
thirty-five years. They are required to be of 
good moral character, and in sound health. 
During the month of probation the pupils are 
boarded and lodged at the expense of the 
school. Those who prove satisfactory are 
accepted as pupil nurses, and serve for the 
first year as assistants in the wards of the 
hospital. During the second year they act a» 
nurses in the hospital, or are sent to private 
cases. The pay for the first year is eight 
dollars per month ; for the seccmd year, twelve 
dollars a month. This for personal expenses, 
it being considered that the education given 
is a full equivalent for their services. 

The regulation dress is of blue and white 
seersucker, simply made, white apron and 
cap, and linen collar and cuflTs ; and as they 
are scrupulously clean, the effect is extremely 
pretty in the wards of the hospitjil. In cases 
of sickness among the nurses themselves, they 
are cared for gratuitously. 

The instruction, which is given in a practicsil 
manner at the bedside of the patients, includes 
the dressing of wounds, etc., the application 
of fomentations, etc., the management of 
mechanical appliances for certain diseases, tlie 
best method of friction to the body, the man- 
agement of helpless patients, as making tbeir 
beds, moving, changing, giving baths in beds, 
etc.; bandaging; the preparation, cooking and 
serving of delicacies for the sick; also instrne- 
tion in the best methods of sup[)lying fi*esh 
air, warming and ventilating sick rooms, the 
care of rooms in keeping everything perfectly 
clean, making accurate observatitms and 
reports to the physicians of the state of the 
patient, jmlse, appetite, temperature, effect oj 
diet or of medicines, etc. 

When the nurse is graduated she is at lib 
erty to choose her own field of labor, whether 
in hospitals, in private families, or in distric 
nursing among the poor. One of these grad 
nates is serving as district nurse on the ^^ed 
side, and is doing a noble work. The 
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realized for private nursing are from fifteen to 
twenty dollars per week. 

Here is opened, it seems to me, just the 
right field for hundreds of women. Compar- 
ing the occupation of nurse with that of 
physician, much may be said in favor of the 
former as to its convenience for women. 
Instance the liability of being obliged to go 
about at night unattended. As to tlie demand, 
every family into which sickness has come has 
felt the need of a trained nuree. Members 
of the family, however loving and tender, are 
often ignorant of the first principles of proper 
nursing, and their very love may prove a 
hindrance by engendering anxiety, and how 
relnctantly have we called in friends at such 
a time, or accepted their kind offers of assist- 
ance, knowing what a tax it is upon their time 
and strength. Professional nurses there have 
lieen, to be sure, but how few of them trained, 
in any proper sense of the word. Incompetent 
and unobliging, too many of them have well 
earned the name of Sairey Gamp. What a 
powerful ally a faithful, efficient nurse would 
be to any physician! And how many cases 
are lost, not through any fault of the physi- 
cian, but from lack of careful nursing. 

It is proposed to make this school here in 
the city a bureau of reference, to which any 
one could send in time of sickness, and be 
fornished with an intelligent and well trained 
woman, abundantly able to take responsible 
charge of any invalid or sick-room. For 
there a record could be kept of all graduates, 
their names, addresses, and various degrees 
of merit; also the peculiar fitness of some for 
special branches of professional nursing. 

As a final word, I wish to say that I have 
been ]>roud of my sex when I have seen those 
snow-cappt^d angels of mercy going from cot 
to cot in the wards of the hospitiil, and doing 
their work so neatly, so quietly, so bravely, 
and so efficiently. — Tfie Union Signal. 



Paper lumber is the newest invention. It 
is made of the jmlp of wheat, rye, and oats 
^raw, and other vegetable fibers. They are 
combined with chemical ingredients, and pro- 
dace an article that is said to compare favora- 
bly with the best wood. It is susceptible of 
the finest polish, and will take any tint or 
color. 



LS OPEN LETTER. 



II. 



My Dear Friend: 

If you possess the artist spirit to which I 
alluded in my last letter, you have asked your- 
self many times, "How can I, in my inexperi- 
ence, avoid at least some of the most serious 
errors that have characterized the work of 
teachers in the past?" I answer, you can 
hardly expect to avoid them unless you know 
what they are. Neither can you expect to 
recognize error without a just appreciation of 
what a correct method really is. How can 
you discriminate between methods, and de- 
cide as to what is good and what is bad? 
Some principle must be the court before which 
you will bring all methods for a judgment 
upon their merits. Where shall I seek that 
principle? you ask. Well, let us see. You 
are to be a teacher of children. The work of 
the teacher is the education of the young. 
What is education? The correct answer to 
this question is the starting point. All modern 
authorities are in substantial agreement in 
defining it as a development of the faculties 
rather than an informing or filling process. 
Every step, however, in any true develop- 
ment is attended by the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. To what has been said, add this 
additional thought — the end of education is 
the formation of habit. Your work, then, is 
chiefly the development of the faculties of the 
child, the furnishing of certain information, 
and the formation of certain habits. 

The law of growth is activity. "There is 
only one way of developing any human power, 
viz: By wise use, or self-activity." The child 
must use his faculties if they are to grow. 
You are to put him at work, and to direct his 
efibrts. You are to see that he does work, 
and that he works along the right lines. 

There are two ways of inducing pupils to 
work. One may be called the unnatural 
method, and the other the natural. Under 
the first I should class the whole system of 
rewards and punishments — the get-this-lesson- 
and-I'U-give-you-a-chromo method, and theget- 
your-lesson-or-I-will-hurt-you method. Under 
the second I should class all of those methods 
that are founded upon the child's fondness for 
doing. Nor am I now intimating that children 
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should never be required to perform a dis- 
tasteful task. In the discussion of general 
principles, exceptions may be ignored. 

The public are gradually coming to a more 
philosophical view of the functions of the 
teacher. The meaning of the word education 
is widening year by year. Motive, so long 
ignored, is becoming a prime consideration. 
The time was when' '"How much does he 
know?" was the most important question, and 
the teacher's success with the child was 
measured by the answer. That question is 
still in order, but it is ranked by another — 
''What habits is he forming?" The differ- 
ence between the two is world-wide, when 
the formation of character is under consider- 
ation. Activity, or use of the faculties, is the 
desideratum. That treatment that secures 
the most happy spontaneity must be accounted 
best, because its product is the most intense 
and most healthful acttion. 

These general statements being accepted, 
you turn to the child and study him. You 
find him possessed by an absorbing desire to 
do. Action is the prime necessity of his 
nature. The blood is dropping the materials 
of the growing body into place, and nature 
seems to require a constant motion in order 
to shake them into position. 

It was accounted the proper thing a few 
years ago to put this little bunch of restless- 
ness at work upon the thing of all things that 
he least enjoyed — the memorizing of unmean- 
ing words. He was held at this delectable 
business until he had been forced by one 
device or another, much against his inclin- 
ations generally, to acquire a certain amount 
of knowledge, whose utility would become 
apparent at a later stage of his growth. It 
too freciuently happened, however, that habits 
of indifference were formed, and a genuine 
repugnance to schools and books was engen- 
dered that handicapped the pupil in all of his 
subsequent career. 

What should be done? You desire to teach 
the child how to read. Ability to read implies 
the recognition of certain arbitrary signs that 
are used as the expression of thought. The 
physical organ first involved is the eye, which 
must acquire the ability to recognize the 
symbol at a glance. He must remember the 
word. We remember that which interests us 



or which we have become familiar with by 
frequent contact. Suppose we say that atten- 
tion and repetition are involved in memorizing. 
These acts are complementary, each diminish- 
ing as the other increases. Chain the atten- 
tion and few repetitions are needed. K the 
attention is feeble and spasmodic, the comple- 
mentary act must be correspondingly increased. 
This accounts for the fact that pupils some- 
times spent from three to six months in 
learning their letters. There was nothing in 
the exercise that found a response in the child's 
nature, hence some artificial stimulus was 
needed to secure attention, and the pupil went 
over the dull task of repeating his letters until 
they were worn into his memory. 

Why not utilize the child's fondness for 
doing? Expose him to a slate and a }>encil, 
and he will use them without a suggestion 
from his teacher. The imitative or creative 
desire amounts almost to a passion with him. 
One of his own words, whose meaning is as 
clear to him as to his teacher, is put before 
him. It claims his attention because of its fa- 
miliarity as a spoken word. His desire to do 
will lead him to cheerful obedience when asked 
to copy the word on his slate, or find it wher- 
ever it occurs on the chart, or pick it out of the 
pile of words in the card box. Moreover, there 
is perhaps no other way of becoming familiar 
with the forms of words that can compare with 
writing them, hence the thing that you most 
desire to have him do is the very thing that 
he is willing to do. 

Let me conclude this letter by suggesting 
that no teacher should permit the pupils to 
'Sprint." 

1. The script is more easily made. 

2. The printing work interferes with subse- 
quent script work, as the pupil must break 
some of the habits formed in printing. 

3. The printed word so nearly resembles 
the script word that the transition is made 
without trouble. 

More anon. A Fellow Teachkr. 



Crenius is supposed to be a power of pixv 
ducing excellences which are out of the re^tcl 
of art, a power which no precepts can teach 
and which no industry can acquire.— /S^V Jos^mm 
Reynolds, 
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RECESS OB NO EECESS. 



BEPORT TO THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OP EDUCATION, 

AT MADISON. 



[Prep»red by J. H. Hoose, Ph. D., In behalf of the Committee 
od'* Hygiene in Education." The Committee consisted 
of J. L. Pickard, Iowa; J. H. Hoose, N. Y.; B. A. Singer, 
Pa.; A. 6. Boyden, Mass.] 

The practice of dispensing with recess during 
the daily sessions of school is increasing. Its 
advocates claim: (a) It conserves health by 
preventing exposure; {b) it tends to refinement 
by removing the opportunities for rude and 
boisterous play; (c) it takes away tlie oppor- 
tunity for association with the vicious, and 
consequent corruption of morals; {d) it relieves 
teachers of a disagreeable duty, and lightens 

labors. 
Considering these claims in their order, we 
rve — 

(a) Exposure to the inclemency of the 
feather — to rain, snow, wind, severe heat or 
ojld — ^is occasional and less than that which is 
incorred in going to and from school, and even 
tbis is, in the economy of nature, often invig- 
orating. On the other hand, there is an 
exposure constant and always harmful — to the 
poison of a vitiated atmosphere, for "the 
greatest sanitary want everywhere is ventila- 
tion;" to the inactivity of the yet immature 
organs of -excretion (a danger increased in 
inlensity by the sedentary habit of the school 
Kom, which causes a feverish condition of the 
ibdominal and pelvic cavities of the body); 
to an abnormal growth induced by misman- 
igement during youth, which means disease 
ttd intense suffering during adult life. 
It must be remembered that two-thirds of 
e children of our public schools are yet under 
Ive years of age. Their entrance into 
ool is often without due preparation for the 
nement of tiie session. Parents have 
n neglectful. Teachers must supplement 
lack of instruction at home in re<i^ard to 
importance of regular attention to the 
wants of nature." The recess suggests the 
Teachers may enforce it. 

As is well suggested by a writer in Popular 

ce Monthly for November, 1883: 

'* Indoor life has already too strong attrac- 
Out-of-door exercise should be sought 
avidity bv every child." 

Deprivation of sunlight is a serious matter. 

olontary muscles need exercise, and a series 



of experiments shows that out-of-door exercise 
quickens the pulsations by 13.4 per minute, 
while in-door exercise gives only an increase 
of 3 per minute, and quiet sitting will bring 
them 3.8 below normal. 

The tendency among Americans is to infirm- 
ity of those portions of the system that are 
situated in and about the pelvic cavity of the 
trunk. These are the parts that are most 
intimately concerned in the matter of recess. 
No mistake should be made here in the school 
management. Pupils should be placed in the 
way of opportunities so that they need not 
suffer danger because of embarassments aris- 
ing from the necessities of asking for oppor- 
tunities. 

Dr. Bell, in Sanitarium for December, 1876, 

uses these effective words: 

''If a child of originally healthy constitu- 
tion be subjected for a sufficient length of 
of time to an atmosphere surcharged with car- 
bonic acid; if it be deprived of light; if it be 
restrained in physical exercise necessary for 
the development of its organs; if the ' wants 
of nature' be neglected; if, above all. the 
want of supervision, whicli renders these con- 
ditions common to school rooms, be extended 
to a negligence of the virtues of children, 
what else can we expect but a generaticm of 
dwarfs — a stunteJ progeny?" 

Dr. W. S. Robertson, President of the State 

Board of Health of Iowa, writes in response 

to my request for an opinion: 

"Our school system is much at fault as 
regards primary scholars. Too long hours, 
too close confinement, too many studies, im- 
perfect distribution of light, and an almost 
entire absence of ventilation. * * * Little 
children should not be kept in school more 
than an hour at a time." 

No better authority can be cited than Dr. 
J. S. Jewell, of Chicago, and his entire letter is 
given, for he stands among the first of his 
profession, especially in his knowledge of 
nervous diseases: 

My Dear Sir: — Your courteous note of 
inquiry in relation to the probable eftects on 
the health of pupils by the abolition of recesses 
and confinement of children for two and a 
half hours at a. session, has been received. 
The subject is one to which I have given 
special attention, and upon which I am now 
preparing matter for publication. I have no 
dou])t but that the proposed change of abol- 
ishing recesses and lengthening hours of con- 
finement is one every way to be deprecated 
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from tlie standpoint of tlie bodily health of 
the pupils. I am prepared to make this clear 
to any one, I think. But I cannot discuss 
the subject witliin tlie limits of a note such as 
you have requested. I am sorry the circum- 
stances of the case do nnt permit me to state 
the gi'ounds of my opitiion fully. But my 
oj)inion, as expressed, has not been hastily 
adopted, and I have no fear it will be contro- 
verted successfully. I am glad to learn you 
are discussing this important subject. Thank- 
ing you for your courtesy, 1 beg to subscribe 
myself, Most sincerely yours, 

J. S. Jewell. 

Dr. W. D. Middleton, Professor of Physi- 
ology in the University of Iowa, writes: 

"My ideas have changed much since my 
own children have begun attending the public 
schools, and I find that however much I am 
inclhicd to democracy, I fear the schools 
])resont it in too large doses for such young 
stomachs. The recess is an opportunity for 
the dose of democracy — also of fresh air. Of 
the two evils I guess the democracy is the 
least, so fancy the i-ecess should stand. My 
idea would he something like this: Until our 
school buildings are perfect in the matter of 

f)rovjding ])nre air, two or two and a half 
lOurs is too long to expose little children to 
the noxious substances found in breathed-over 
air, for two reascms — that their demands for 
oxygen are intense compared with the adult 
standard, and their capacities for absorption 
of all noxious substances are correspondingly 
large." 

Dr. J. Berrien Lindslej", of Nashville, 
Tenn., has given this subject much thought, 
and has made an admirable compilation of 
authorities in a Report of 1879 of Nashville 
Board of Health. 

Commissiimer Eaton has twice called up 
the matter in his excellent Keports for 1873 
and 1875. In neither of these last named 
reports is the subject of recesses especially 
discussed, but the vital importance of abundant 
fresh air is forcibly presented, and the fact 
cited of universal neglect of ventilation of 
school rooms. Occasional exposure to in- 
clement weather is far less to be dreaded in 
the pure air than is the constant exposure in 
poorly ventilated school rooms. 

If doors and windows be thrown open during 
in-door exercises, exposure is greater than 
when children go out-of-doors properly pro- 
tected by their wrappings, which they do not 
think of putting on in-doors, and in addition 
they lose the vivifying effect of abundant sun- 



light and pure air. Even with windows and 
doors open, the air of the school room is not 
changed while the little laboratories of car- 
bonic acid remain in quickened activity within 
the room. 

(b) What is called rude and boisterous play 
on the school grounds is only rehearsals of 
the exercises practiced mornings, evenings, 
and Saturdays on other grounds, with the 
advantage on the side of the school recesses 
in the teacher's supervision. Physical exer^ 
01868 demand the conscious expenditure of 
volitional energy, in that they are acts deiSned 
by precise limitations; they are never spon- 
taneous activities; they are characterized by 
purpose; this purpose weights down the 
physical act with drafts that tend to exhaust 
physical and volitional strength. Athletic8y 
in which championship is the motive, train 
the individual to perform successfully his part 
in an organized contest, where the individual 
is subordinated to the organization. These 
exercises develop only those portions of the 
physical system that are called into exercise 
by the nature of the game, and by the part 
which the individual has to sustain during its 
continuance. 

Gymnastics are exercises in squads or 
groups; their effectiveness depends upon 
numbers; they subordinate the individual to 
the group; they do not propose the harmon- 
ious development of the individual so much 
as the power of the group; these two cultivate 
only special organs and powers. 

CalistheniGS propose rhythmical movement; 
' they subordinate the individual to the class; 
they cultivate the body of each without refer- 
ence to condition or special needs. 

Each ch\ss of physical exercises has its own 
characteristic effect upon the mind. Athletics 
develop perseverance, courage, and power to 
adapt one's self to emergencies, as seen in 
Greece, Rome, and England. Gyinnastics-i 
develop endurance, faith in one's powers, j 
faith in powers of groups, as witnessed in: 
Germany. Calisthenics, as practised in Swe^^ 
den and France, develop taste in the grace of, 
movement, but not the sterner and moroi 
robust traits of character. America liai 
adopted the three without attaining presti 
in any. Educators may raise with great for 
the question, whether any of these classes 
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exercises can be substituted in school rooms 
for those spontaneous exercises of the school 
yai'd. This question becomes more important 
when we reflect that for the school room onlv 
one of the three classes named is practicable, 
and that one the least fitted to restore energy 
of pupils; it is a source of expenditure of 
volitional power, and does not cultivate equally 
with play mental traits and aptitude of cour- 
age, of ready adaptation to emergencies, or 
self-reliance. Until we have some well deviised 
system of exercises under the direction of a 
physician who prescribes the kind and degree 
of exercise suited to each person, as is in 
vogue in the Ilemenway Gymnasigira at Har- 
vard, also in Lehigh and in Boston Universi- 
ties, educators may well hesitate to substitute 
the restraints of calisthenics for the freedom 
and spontaneity of life on the play ground. 

(c) Youthful corruption is far more likely 
to result from personal influence in secret. 
Moral evils spread among pupils by written 
and printed documents, or by conversation; 
both forms of evil covet seclusion. Pupils 
can spread moral contamination with no eftect 
during school hours when teachers supervise 
in person the play grounds; but permit two 
or three at a time to pass from under the eye 
of their teacher and their fellows, and needed 
restraints are removed. It is true that to the 
play ground will be traced bursts of passion, 
differences of opinion, accidents, and the 
strong influences of public opinion of the 
pupils. All these forces are positive among 
children; they are the primitive embryonic 
forms of that society in which adult life 
moves. A child that would become a man in 
society must be inured by practice and exper- 
ience to the forces into which his adult life 
will throw him. The patience, forbearance, 
courtesy, and good nature which characterized 
the immense throng at the Centennial in 1876, 
will ever stand as a high tribute to the train- 
ing which the children in America receive in 
their association in schools and upon the play 
ground. 

(d) Teachers are not entitled to relief at the 
expense of their pupils; they are not endowed 
by natilre or by law with the sovereign right 
of eminent domain, the right to appropriate 
any territory, physical, mental, or moral, at 
their own good pleasure; they must serve such 



purposes as society assigns to them. Ease 
and hardship are not weighty points in the 
problem, when they are set over against the 
character of the product demanded. If the 
no-recess plan insures as good a product as 
the recess plan doen, the teacher is entitled to 
relief — otherwise not. 

For reasons given above, your committee is 
fully convinced that neither the physical nor 
the moral well-being of the child is subserved 
by the policy of longer and continued sessions 
without an outrdoor recess. — iV^ K Journal 
of Education. 



A TRIP TO EGTPr ANB THE PTKAMIDS. 



BY E. L. WG:LL& 



I. 

One morning in March, 1878, a small party 
of tourists left London for Egypt and Palestine. 

All of the arrangements for travel had been 
left to the Arm of H. Gaze & Son, 142 Strand, 
London, and all that the several members 0I 
the party had to do was to pay a specified 
amount of money for the round trip, and to 
get as much enjoyment and benetit from it ae 
possible. 

In the evening the gentlemen reached Paris, 
where I was stopping at the time. I made 
arrangements to go with them, and the next 
morning we took a train for Marseilles. 

This journey across France is a delightful 
one: — Over beautiful lands, cultivated in strips, 
looking like innumerable gai'dens; along the 
grassy banks of swift-running rivers, with 
many a busy mill; over the streams on iron 
bridges; through tunnels; by picturesque vil- 
lages, with fine parks of trees and flowers, 
lawns and shrubbery; by and through tens of 
thousands of acres of vines, on terraced hill- 
sides and in the valleys; with snow-capped 
mountains in the distance; with cathedrals and 
castles here and there on hill and mountain 
top, their spires, turrets, and towers standing 
as sentinels over the valleys below; every- 
where something new, something beautiful, 
something to make one forget the long, and 
otherwise tiresome journey, he is taking. 

ON THE MBDITEEEANEAN. 

We spent a forenoon in Marseilles, and 
then left the city on the French steamer, Are- 
thuse. 
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A dozen different nationalities were repre* 
sented among our passengers. Upon deck 
were strange looking beings scattered about 
in every available place, several of whom 
were Arabs in quaint costume. One of them, 
an old person, wrapped in an enormous hood 
and cloak, chinked in an opening by one of 
the smoke-stacks, being tlie cause of this daily 
conundrum: "Is it a man or a woman?" and 
which remained unanswered to the end of the 
_ voyage. 

On deck were lai'ge piles of fuel made of 
coal-dust and coal-tar pressed into blocks, and 
there were coops of guinea fowls and of chick- 
ens, cages of rabbits, and pens of pigs and 
sheep. 

At first we had a smooth sea, but toward 
evening it became rough and quite trouble- 
some to passengers with undecided stomachs. 
A lingering, on-the-fence sort of stomach is 
worse than a volcanic one, that is active at the 
first of the voyage and quiet the rest of the 
time. 

At our five o'clock dinner, a fat gentleman 
at my side called for his second plate of soup, 
and I thought he surely must be an old trav- 
eler, when suddenly he had a call to heave the 
anchor (or something else) overboard, and we 
did not see him again at table for several days. 
Opposite me sat a corpulent priest in his 
black cap and gown. I thought he certainly 
has not that capacious stomach to be agitated 
by trifles, but before the second course was 
finished, he,'^oo, had left to meditate on the 
transitoriness of all earthly happiness. 

Even Leopold, who was en route with us to 
Naples, showed by actions which speak more 
truthfully than words, that sea-sickness has no 
respect for princes. 

But there was one near me, — a swarthy, 
red-fezzed, baggy-trowsered Turk, Arab, or 
Egyptian, I knew not which, who was as un- 
disturbed as a statue buried in the lava of 
Herculaneuni. lie worked at the table long 
and well, and had you seen him, you would 
have thought he had taken the contract to 
clear the ship of provisions before its arrival 
at Alexandria. 

The fuel on deck made the ship top-heavy, 
and it rocked like a cradle as the sea grew 
rougher. Most of the passengers had a sorry 
night of it. 



Our course had to be changed in the night, 
and instead of going between Corsica and Sar- 
dinia we found ourselves in the morning mak- 
for the north end of Corsica. 

This island and Elba were seen during the 
day, which was a rainy one, and found almost 
every passenger sick and in bed, if he had a 
bed, for the poor fellows on deck crouched 
around the smoke-stacks and into chinks and 
corners as much as possible, trying to keep 
dry and warm. This night was a terrible one. 
One of the clergymen of our party said his 
prayers as he thought for the last time. 

After this we had a smoother sea, and on 
the fifth day from Marseilles we passed Strom- 
boli, Scylla, Charybdis, and Mt. Etna. The 
smoke of Stromboli rested upon it, as if one 
cone were placed upon the frustum of another. 

Scylla, said in heathen mythology to have 
been a beautiful nymph, transformed into a 
roaring and voracious sea-monster by the jeal- 
ousy of Circe, is a high rock on the coast of 
Italv* On its summit is a castle, and on each 
side a sandy bay. Two huge rocks extending 
into the sea are called the Dogs. 

Charybdis, oflf the coast of Sicily and oppo- 
site Scylla, is probably caused by the meeting 
of several currents, and is sometimes so pow- 
erful as to place the undecked boats of the 
country in considerable danger, yet by no 
means so formidable as represented by the 
ancients. 

Etna, the greatest volcano in Europe, was 
white with snow for one-half its height, while 
at its foot, and all along the shores of Italy 
and Sicily, were hills and valleys, beautiful 
with vines and gardens, and groves of lemons, 
figs, and oranges. 

The remainder of the time of the Mediter- 
ranean voyage was spent quite monotonously. 
We had beautiful mornings, sky, and sea. 
The sun shone very warm, and an awning was 
spread over the deck during the day. In the 
evening we had beautiful sunsets, and at night 
there was much pleasure in watching the 
phosphorescence of the water and the bright 
constellations of the heavens. 

ARRIVAL. AT ALEXANDRIA. 

On the eighth day from Marseilles we saw 
a long, low line of the sand coast of Africa, 
with here and there a hillock, a clump of palm 
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trees, an Arab village, or the white walls and 
dome of a saint's tomb. 

Tlien we caught sight of Pompey's Pillar, 
aod the light-house, and soon after we thought 
we saw a forest, but it proved to be the many 
masts of the shipping in the harbor. 

Where the light-house now stands was once 
one of the Seven Wonders of the World, the 
Pharos of Alexandria, erected by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, 300 years before Christ. That 
massive tower was a square building of white 
marble, and the fires continually burning upon 
its top could be seen, it is said, a hundred 
miles at sea. 

The following inscription was placed upon 
the tower: — "King Ptolemy, to the Savior 
Gods, for the use of those who travel by sea". 
Sostratus, the architect, wishing the glory of 
sach a work, cut his own name in the stones, 
covered it with mortar, and in this softer ma- 
terial he cut the name of Ptolemy. 

In time, the mortar scaled off, Ptolemy's 
name disappeared, and the inscription read: — 
'^Sostratus of Cnidos, the son of Dexiphanes, 
to the Savior Gods, for the use of those who 
travel by sea." 

The voracious passenger, of whom I have 
written, we found to be an Alexandrian pilot, 
who had, some three weeks before, taken a 
ship out from the harbor, and the sea being so 
rough that he could not return in his pilot- 
boat, he had to go in the ship to Marseilles, 
^ow, on his return, he took cliarge of our ship 
to guide it into port. 

The entrance to the harbor is crooked and 
difficult, and vessels cannot enter it by night. 
Had we been fifteen minutes later, we should 
have staid outside until morning. 

A magnificent looking ship in the harbor, 
we were told by the pilot, in his broken Eng- 
lii'h, belonged to the Khedive, and within it 
bad trimmings of gold, silver, and diamonds. 

Our ship, at anchor, was immediately sur- 
lotmded by a swarm of boats, and in a few 
moments the swarthy, turbaned, long-loose- 
wbed Arabs, and "half-clad negroes, black as 
Bight, thronged the deck, and woe to any 
timid passenger, alone and unused to the cus- 
toms of such a landing place, for he would be 
8Qzed by half-a-dozen at once, each uttering 
in unintelligible jargon of sounds, and en- 
^Toring to drag him into his boat. Each 



article of his baggage would be seized by 
others, and at best his position would be very 
awkward and unpleasant. But our conductor 
had traveled through Egypt a score of times, 
and by him we were relieved of all of the 
vexations of the solitary tourist. 

Our baggage and ourselves were all very 
soon in a large open boat of four rowers, and 
in a few minutes more we were on shore, show- 
ing our passports and having our baggage ex- 
amined in the custom-house, after which, in 
carriages we passed through the gates into the 
city, and along its narrow streets to our hotel, 
each frequently crying, "See this!" "Look 
at that!" "How strange!" "I never dreamed 
of anything like this!" and other such expres- 
sions. 

THE BASIS OF COLLEGIATE STUDY. 



BT PROF. C. M. MOSS. 



These objections to any immediate change in 
the basis of collegiate instruction suggest them- 
selves. They are supplementary to those men- 
tioned by Prof. Barton, in the last Journal. 

1. Natural Science can hardly be taken for 
that basis, because: — 

a. It is too wide a series of subjects. 

i. They are in a chaotic state at present, — 
facts not sufficiently veritied; nomenclature 
largely uhsettled; biusis of many of them is 
conjecture and hypothesis merely. 

c. In the nature of the case they can never 
be complete, and fixed within definite bound- 
aries. 

d. No two advocates agree on which of 
therii are essential to an eduGotUm and best 

for it, and they are too many to include all in 
any course of study. Professor Forbes would 
not omit Zo()logy on any account. Professor 
Underwood places Botany first. A third 
friend, a distinguished Canadian, makes Min- 
eralogy the summuin honum of scientific exer- 
tions, and follows it by Physics as next best. 
Dr. Winchell rests his confidence on Geology 
and Paleontology; Dr. Martin on Physiology; 
Dr. liamsay on Chemistry, etc., etc. 

e. In the nature of the case no texts for 
study or reference can maintain an* accepted 
position as authority for any length of time. 

2. English, Frencli, and German, cannot 
be made that basis, for — 
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rooms and trunks at anv time. They maj 

compel or prohibit in or out of college honra 

I saw Prof. this morning. He seemi 

to be a nice old chump. He asked me to cal 

and see him often. I like the bovs here- 

what I have seen of them. Those I know, b 

far, are mostly medics. The college boys an 

now coming in fast. All the upper classe 

have canes and smoke. Everybody smokei 

I never saw such a crowd. So far as I hav 

observed, this is the only bad habit, as 

whole. Individually, the upper classes trej 

me first-rate, but as a fresh, they begin t 

show their deviltry to us already. I ho| 

our class will be large, so that we can g< 

away with the sophs in the football game an 

cane rush, both of which, I am told, are h 

evi table. 

Board is $3 a week, washing 50 cents, woe 

and coal $6 and §7 per ton and cord. 

To-morrow the opening exercises take plac 

after which I will write of my first day 

college. 

» - • — ^f — •- • 

TEN GREAT NOVELS. 



a. Students will not aj>ply themselves to 
that which they can so easily prepare for a 
recitation upon — at least none will whom we 
have met in fifteen years, in <listrict and sec- 
ondary schools and colleges. East and West. 
We have seen it tried. Please do not add 
that ''you mean nothing easy has education in 
it." You are mistaken in doing so. Prof. 
James, whose observation has been tolerably 
wide, avers the same. Both wish it were not 
so. The fact remains that human nature is 
quintessentially lazy, and will take a short cut 
most of the time, regardless of results. 

J. If this were not so, there are neither 
texts nor teachers for the work. Perhaps be- 
cause it w so there are not. 



Have we gone so daft that we have utterly 
forgotten that education is a task, is a growth, 
that schooling is merely a discipline not cranio- 
encyclopaedia making, that that is practical 
which is elevating, ennobling, expanding? As 
Froude says, if tins age is to stake its reputa- 
tion on steam engines and money getting, on 
its rejection of what ages have proven good 
in education, morals, society, to gain what is 
merely "practical," the dreariest farce in his- 
tory will have been acted, and men will see it 
in that light when impartial minds shall, a 
few hundred years from now, sit in judgment 
on what we have done. 



A BOT'S FIRST LETTEB FBOM COLLEGE. 

. __^_ —. 

A boy having spent his first day at an old 
college, the classes not yet having been organ- 
ized, writes to his home of his impressions as 
follows: 

"In my room I have a table, lounge, book- 
shelf, two chairs, and a carpet; in the bed 
room, a bed, stand, chair, and wash bowl that 
we have to lav on one side to make it hold 
water — it's cracked. 

I called on the president, and was kindly 
presented with a permit to pay my bills to the 
treasurer; he also gave me a code of laws 
which, on reading, one would think this 
country was an absolute monarchy and the fac- 
ulty the monai'ch. According to these rules, 
any of the faculty has complete power over the 
liberty and property, and almost the life of the 
student; the power to search a student, or his 



Here are ten novels that cover a wide ranj 
of history in the social development of man, 
well as stand high in the literature of nadoi 

1. Ivanhoe; Sir Walter Scott. England 
Mediaeval times. 

2. The Last Days of Pompeii; Edward B 
wer. Social life in the days of the Rom 
Empire. 

3. Jane Eyre; Charlotte Bronte. An a: 
lytic description of English home life. 

4. Pickwick; Charles Dickens. The coi 
try life, manners, and eccentricities of 1 
English people. 

5. Vanity Fair; William M. Tliacker 
Analytic of English manners and charact 

6. Les Miserables; Victor Hugo. Frei 
life in the lower ranks. 

7. Don Quixote; Cervantes. Spanish 
in the 10th Century. 

8. Consuelo; George Sand. The asp 
tion for reform in the social and political 
of Europe. 

9. Adam Bede; George Eliot. Human 1 
tried by great standards. 

10. The Egyptian Princes; Ebers. The 
cient life of Egypt and the Far East — Un 
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BZAXIHATIOH FOK STATE CEBTIPICATES. 

1884. 



KATURAX PHILOSOPHY. — Time, one hour. 

1. Name the three states of matter. Give example of 
•sabstance in each. State relations of molecular attrac- 
lion and repulsion in each. 

2. Give diafi^rams of composition and resolution of 

I '^. Give laws of lever with application to steelyard 

f and balance. 

; 4. State laws of falling bodies. 

I 5. Give diagram of hydraulic press. Show relation 

! of power and load, 

I 6. Upon what do pit<;h and intensity of sound depend ? 

Give two ways of raising the pitch of a vibrating string. 

7. Explain the compound microscope. Give colors of 
ttie spectrum in order. 

8. Explain the action of salt and ice as a freezing 
^inxtare. 

\ 9. Describe the frictional electiic machine. 
' 10. How is a magnetic needle deflected by a voltaic 
Mrrent? How should a voltaic battery be connected 
lor intensity. 

ZOOLOGY. — Time, one hour. 

1. Give an outline of procedure for the dissection of 
any animal. 

2. Describe in detail any sense-organ of any inverte- 
brate, excepting only the eyes of insects. 

3. Compare the respiratory apparatus and action of a 
efsmmon ^h. with that of a crawfish. 

4. Describe and explain the circulation of the blood in 
^7 invertebrate. 

5. Name all the mouth-parts of any insect, and briefly 
.deKiibe the structure and uses of two of them. 

6. Describe, as fully as you can, any species of bird 

7. Show, as fully as you can, why a common perch 
y not be classed with the Reptilia; a grasshopper, 

the Hymenoptera. 

8. What characters common to the Reptilia and the 
Amphibia exclude them from the mammalia? From 
Ires? 

9. Give an account of the life history of any hemip- 
insect injurious to agriculture. 

10. Describe the segmentation of the ovum of any an- 
iaai. 



JIOTi.— By the use of the word any. In the above ques- 
it is Intended to offer the candidate a c/ioice wit bin the 
its indicated. 



ALGBBBA. — Time, two hours. 

figures in curves ( ) indicate the credits that will be 
graven for perfect answers. 1 

1. (5) Define Algebra; exponent; power of a quan- 

r;' root of a quantity. 

1 (o) From — 3a take 2a and explain the result. 

3. (5) Find the L. C. M. of 6x» — llx* y + 2^' and 

-22xy»— 8y^. 

1 . 1 



i (10) Simplify 



+ 



b+c 



a 



b+c 



r ^ b« + c2-a2>i 



r3u+x+2y— z=22 1 

5. (10) Given \ 4u+il±2y=i'9 L to find u. x, y, z. 

L 2u+4y+2z=46j 

6. (10) Given j fx^y/'l^ } * *^ ^""^ "" ^""^ ^' 

7. (10) Two boys run in opposite directions round a 
rectangular field, the area of which is an acre; they 
start from one corner and meet 13 yards from the oppo- 
site comer, and the rate of one is f of the rate of the 
other. What are the dimensions of the field? 

8. (10) Show that I a"' J "^L ^''J 

9. (10) l/2x+T— /Y+l=il/x^=^ Findx. 

lA nm ^V"*^ several terms f J^ Jai"^^' 
W. UU) of the expansion of La —2c J 

9 

11. (10) Given fX^T^ =5— x— x^ , to find x. 

12. (5) Introduce the coefficient of the following into 

t 

the pai-enthesis: x* fl— x' ] 






BOTANY. — Time, one hour. 
[Answer in each of the last five questions, a or ^; not both.] 

1. What should be our aim in teaching botany in the 
public schools? When should we begin this stady, and 
how far should we go in the grammar department? 

2. In teaching botany, would you take the entire plant 
at once, or would you take each part separately? Why? 

3. When do we use the terms: trunk, caulis, culm, 
caudex, rhizome, in speaking of the stem of plants? 

4. What is the difference between the flowers of the 
oak and those of the pine? 

5. What is a seed? What a spore? Which plants 
produce the former; which the latter? 

6. a Give the difference between a gymnosporm and 
an angiosperm. 

b Give the difference between an epiphytic and a 
parasitic plant. 
( Explain fully and give an example of each.) 

7. a What is vernation? How many kinds? How 
are they distinguished ? 

6 What is aestivation? How many kinds? How 
are they distinguished ? 

8. a Give a diagram of each of the several kinds of 
inflorescence. Define them. 

h Give a diagram of each of the simple leaves. 
Define them. 

9. a Give a concise description of the morning glory 
(Pharbitis purpurea). » 

h In the analysis of the morning glory, what are 
the first five questions? 
10. a Give class, order, and genus of the following 
plants: Cabbage, thistle, willow, lily, wheat. 

h How many tissues are found in plants? Name 
and define them. 

ASTRONOMY. — Time, two hours. 

1. Define celestial longitude and celestial latitude. 

2. Explain a method of finding terrestrial longitude. 

3. Give Kepler's laws. 

4. Explain the cause of the difference in length of i 
mean solar and a sidereal day. 
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5. State the conditions necessary for an eclipse of the 
Bun. When will it be total ? Annular? Partial? 

6. Explain a method of Hndini? distance from earth to 
sun. [The method of observing the moon at the quarter 
is excluded.] 

7. Give the evidence, pro and con, for the existence of 
intra-Mercurial planet or planets. 

8. Describe some superior planet. Give distance from 
sun, diameter, orbital and axial periods, number of sat- 
ellites, etc. 

9. Give the more important facts and theories concern- 
ing comets. 

10. Briefly state the evidence for and against the nebu- 
lar hypothesis. 



ENGLISH LITERATURE.— Time, two hours. 

[The credits will be equally divided between the two parts of 
this paper. The ngrures in curves ( ) indicate the cred- 
its that will be ^ven for perfect answers.] 

Questions on American Poets. 

1. (6) Name two American poets who wrote prior to 
1800, and give their poems. 

2. (4) What American poet first attained reputation 
abroad ?• Some of his works ? 

3. (8) What female poets are best known? Name 
one or more poems of each. 

4. (8) What are the most famous of American satires? 
By whom written, on what, and general character? 

5. (10) Most noted of American humorous poets, and 
best-known poems? 

6. (8) Give some of the best-known hymns of Ameri- 
can origin, and their authors. 

7. (12) What poets have written upon the Rebellion ? 
Name some of the best war poems. 

8. (8) Who wrote "Hail Columbia?" "Star-Spangled 
Banner?" *'My Country 'tis of Thee?" "Address to 
the American Flag?" 

9. (6) What poets have treated of Indian life, char- 
acter, or legends? Name some of the poems on the 
above subjects. 

10. (6) What poet now holds a prominent diplomatic 
position? Name four of his longest poems, not already 
mentioned. 

11. (6) What do you consider as the best poem that 
has been produced in America? Reason. 

12. (3) Name any prominent poet of the South and 
his works. • 

13. (3) Name any successful American epic. Any 
noted dramas in verse. 

14. (12) Place the following familiar quotations. 
[Poem and author.] 

a. "They builded better than they knew." 
h. "Ay, tear her tattered ensign down." 

c, "Thou go not like the quarry slave at night 

Scourged to his dungeon." 

d, "Thou, too, sail on, ship of state!" 

e, "I know not where His islands lift 

Their fronded palms in air." 
A "We are ruined by Chinese cheap lal>0K." 



Questions on Evangeline. 

1. (6) Define joo«<ry, veree^foot. 

2. (6) By what characteristics of style is poetry dis- 
tinguished from prose? 

3. (5) What is the meter of Evangeline? What feet 
are admissible ? Any other poem in English in this meter ? 

4. (10) Define the following: Stalworth, heir-loam, 
glehe^ tocsin, Angelus, gleeds, ci-devant, Cre4>le8, eu^ 
surrus, garrulous, 

5. (6) Explain: 

"Flashed like the plane-tree the Persian adorned 
with mantles and jewels." 

6. (4) What is the Ave Maria ? 

7. (8) Explain: 

"Veiled the light of his face like the prophet de- 
scending from Sinai " 

What figures does the passage contain ? 

8. (8) Explain: 

"Over them (the prairies) wander the scattered 
tribes of Ishmaers Children." 

What figure is most prominent, and what is its forci ? 

9. (6) Explain: 

"Crown us with asphodel flowers that are wet with 
the dews of nepenthe. 

10. (6) Explain: 

"As if life, like the Hebrew, with blood had be- 
sprinkled its portals." 

11. (10) Indicate two passages which you regard as 
particularly good, and reasons for choice. 

12. (25) Your estimate of the poem as a whole, giv- 
ing its special characteristics. Compare it with any other 
poem of equal length by any other author, in interest, 
finish, and power. State what you judge to be its prin- 
cipal excellencies, and note any defects. 



geometry. — Time, two hours. 

[The flfiTuros in curves ( ) indicate the credits that will be 

griven for perfect answers.] 

1. (10) Define plane Jig ure, rhombus, square, rectangle, 
trapezoid. Give the name of a polygon of four sides; of 
five sides; six; seven; eight. Define circle, chord, sec- 
tor, and seven other terms denoting parts of the circle, 
or lines pertaining to it. 

2. (10) "An angle formed by a tangent and a chord is 
measured by one-half of the intercepted arc." Prove. 

3. (10) ''Given the bai:e, the altitude, and an angle at 
the base, of a triangle, to construct the triangle." Solve, 

4. (10) Draw an obtuse-angled triangle. Assuming 
one of its shorter sides as a base, indicate the altitude. 
To what is the area of a triangle equal ? Prove. 

5. (15) "The square on the hypotenuse of a right- 
angled triangle is equivalent, etc." Complete and prove. 

6. (15) State a theorem including the expression, "re- 
ciprocally proportional;" then, by reference to a dia- 
gram, show that you understand the force of the ex- 
pression. Do the same with the term "incommensur- 
able;" with "homologous." 

7. (15) "Two triangles which have an angle of the 
one equal to an angle of the other, and the sides about 
the equal angles proportional, are to each other as, etc." 
Complete and prove. 

8. (15) "The area of a circle is equal to half the pro- 
duct, etc." Complete and prove. Derive the formula n R.* 
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STAmS. 



BY M. L. SKYMOUR. 



A stain is an injury to the appearance or 
texture of a tissue, animal or vegetable. 

No allusion is here made to staining or 
stains for purposes of ornamentation. 

All stains are either physical or chemical. 

PHYSICAL STAINS. 

Stains of a physical character are such as 
[ can be removed by physical means — friction, 
j heat, or solvents. 

Most common among stains are such as 
I come from grease, ink, and the juices of fruits 
I and plants. 

I Grease is everywhere. We are not to 
believe that grease is absent because the eye 
fails to detect its presence. 

The most cleanly products of the human 
hand may be made to reveal the presence of 
ifc^ oily touch. 

Tlie kerosene in our unlighted lamps is con- 
stantly passing off into the air as vapor, and 
[ settling upon all objects in the room. 

What are some of the facts about greasy 
substances? 
Greasy substances are fats and oils. 
Fats are solid, and oils are liquid, at ordin- 
l 9rj temperatures. 

Oils are of two classes — tixed and volatile. 
? Fixed oils decompose at or above 500° Fahren- 
.• lieit. Volatile oils may bo vaporized without 
^decomposition nnder 500^ of heat. 
r ifany of these oils evaporate rapidly m the 
I 4ifeu air. 

■ jFo^ are dissolved hy tlie fixed oils. Butter, 
J jbrd, and tallow may be dissolved by linseed, 
f«a8tor, and olive oils. 

Fixed oils are dissolved by tlie volatile oils^ 
the oils named are dissolved by kerosene, 
rpentine, and gasoline. 
Tlie volatile oils are dissolved hy alooliol^ 

, and cfdaroform, 
Tlie application of the above is this: All 
ns of grease and paints on cotton or woolen 
rics may be dissolved by washing in gaso- 

'- Fresh quantities of the fluid should be used 
len mnch grease is to be removed. 
Grease and tar on silks and satins should 
removed with ether, their most perfect 
Ivent. 






In the course of many experiments with 
ether upon various colored silks, it has always 
proved harmless to the color. 

It is not enough to have a ready solvent in 
order to successfully remove grease, as the 
following statement will show: 

A man discovers a spot of grease on the 
knee of his pantaloons. 

Soap and water are applied, and a sponge 
is vigorously used. The result is a halo of 
grease around the cleanest spot in the garment. 

The philosophy is plain. Some of the soap 
was decomposed by the hot water, and the 
sodic hydrate hiis united with grease of the 
cloth, and new soap formed. 

The dry libers of the cloth have drawn, by 
capillary attraction, the dissolved grease back 
from the center of tlie stain, to the disappoint- 
ment and chagrin of the manipulator. 
. The better wav is to use the best solvent 

ml 

that is harmless to the cloth. Use as little 
friction as possible, and be sure that a good 
absorbent, flannel or blotting paper, is beneath 
the stain. 

Lastly,, always apply the solvent on the 
side opposite the stain. If this is not done, 
the grease is worked through the fabric, when, 
in fact, it should be dissolved and fall out. 

The truth of this is more apparent in 
removing paint from silk. The ether is 
poured upon the side opposite the paint, the 
oil is dissolved and taken up by an absorbent, 
and the pigment in the paint stands out loosely 
on the fibres of the silk, and a simple move- 
ment of the finger nail removes it. 

In this case no friction has been applied to 
the face side of the silk. 

Observe the same directions for removing 
tar, wheel grease, cream, fats and oils of what- 
ever kind. 

Kerosene on books, paper, and thin cloth 
may be removed without the use of a solvent. 
Place tlie paper between blotting paper, sev- 
eral pieces on each side, and rub either surface 
with a hot flat-iron. 

lUotting paper has stronger attraction for 
kerosene than sized paper or cloth. 

The oil not absorbed is vaporized by the 
Jieat of the iron. 

Kerosene on carpets may be removed in this 
way, but if the spot is large it is better to 
place the carpet in the sunlight. 
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In the after use of the carpet the woof is 
likely to draw the oil from the warp and again 
injure the color. 

The safest an<l surest way is to place the 
carpet in the sunlight, and pour upon the spot 
a liberal amount of gasoline, and leave it to 
dissolve the oil and evaporate. 

From what has been said, it appears that 
grease spots can he removed. And so they can. 

Usually, however, only a small j)ortion of 
grease is removed from the fabric. It is only 
diffused through the cloth and *' lost to view." 



TEAGHEBS' INSTITUTES IN ILLINOIS. 



BY E. C. UEWETT. 



It has not been my privilege to be present 
at many of the Listitutes that have been held 
this summer; but from what I have heard, I 
conclude that our Institute-work has taken a. 
long step in advance. And this is a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished, for our Normal 
schools can furnish but a very small part of 
the teachers needed for our schools, and, hence 
it follows that for much tlie larger number, 
the only oj)p()rtunity for professional instruc- 
tion and training, aside from what their own 
reading, observation, and reflection afford, 
must be sought in the Teachers' Institute. 

The points in which I think we have made 
an advance, this year, are these: 

Owing to the power of control given into 
the hands of our State Superintendent, I think 
better instructors have been furnished. 

By aid of the syllabus of work sent out by 
our Superintendent, I think something has 
been done both to direct and to unify the 
work done. 

I think there has been more attention to the 
])hilosophy and method of instruction than 
heretofore,- -the highest purpose of an Insti- 
tute is n<>t the ac(]uisition of facts, however 
valuable tliev may be. 

I fear that not very much has been gained 
in one line, which is by no means of least im- 
portance in the work of our Institutes, — I 
mean in the arousing and instructing of the 
people in general, as to the true nature of ed- 
ucati(m, the true ])urpose of our public 
schools, and the relation of the peo[)le to their 
higlu'st success. In my opinion, the results 
of our Institutes on the eonmumity ought to 



be as great and as beneficent as on the teach- 
ers themselves. I doubt not that the lectures 
of our State Superintendent have done much 
in this direction; but what a pity that he could 
not be aided in this work by three or four efli- 
cient men, as is the case in sotne States much 
smaller than ours! Cannot our legislators be 
made to see the value of such work, and to 
provide adequate means for having it done ( 

In estimating the work of our summer In- 
stitutes, the self-sacrifice of the teachers who 
attend, devoting several weeks of their vaca- 
tion and considerable sums of their scanty 
earnings, should not be overlooked. To be 
sure, they may confidently look for returns 
from their outlay; but that makes their pres- 
ent sacrifice no less praiseworthy. 

Will all the boards who employ teachers 
take this sacrifice into account, or will they be 
just as ready to employ, in j>lace of such 
teachers, persons who were too indolent, or 
too ])enurious, or too self;Conceited to attend 
the Institute, and who will, perchance, be 
readv to offer their services at a cheaper rate? 



BOOK TABLE. 



Man. By G. Dallas Lind, M. D. T. S. Denison. Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

This book is the latest work of its kind, and appeared 
within the last few weeks. It contains 750 pp., and is 
sold only hy subscription. 

It discusses Primeval Man, Man in History, and the 
Nature and Constitution of Man. 

Under the first topic it treat* of the mythical, scien- 
tific, and biblical account of man's origin; of his an- 
tiquity, his ejirly methods of living, and the dawnings 
of authentic history. 

Under the second head it examines the early race^ and 
languages, the customs and national traits, the religions 
and superstitions, the myths and folk-lore, the dwellings 
and home life, and the growth of civilization. 

The third division is devoted to The Wonders of the 
Human Body, Right Living, and the Mind. 

The book is profusely illustrated, and is crowded with 
interesting and instructive facts. The author has few 
theories of his own to advance, but he quotes freely from 
the leading authorities, and deals with the various the- 
ories of scientific men with the utmost fairness. We 
know of no other volume that contains so much of in- 
terest to general students, on the theme which Dr. Lind 
has selected. The material has been collected from wide 
sources, and has been culled with unusual discrimioatioD. 

The modern tendency to examine the home life of 
early races, and ascertain how people lived in the remote 
past, is strikingly illustrated by the author. The house- 
keeping utensils, the decorations of the best room, the 
mechanical appliances for executing difiicult tasks, the 
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early means of tranaportation and communication, the 
methods of tilling the soil and preparing af?ricultural 
products for market, and many other similar topics are 
{ally discussed and illustrated by excellent engravings. 

The third division contains mi^h more of a practical 
character than the ordinary treatises on physiology and 
hy^ene. 

We cordially recommend the book as of especial value 
to those who have neither the time nor opportunity for 
making extended researches along the lines which the 
aodior has followed. 

Canvassers who wish employment will do well to 
communicate with Mr. Denison. 



Rhetoric Made Racy, or Laugh and Learn. By 
Wilbur F. Crafts, A. M., and H. F. Fisk, A. M. 
George Sherwood & Co., Chicago, 111. 

This little volume, of 285 pages, is 8ui generis. The 
purpose of the authors is announced in the Introduc- 
tion— "Our ambition is to transform 'Composition Day' 
from the dreariest of days into the brightest; to make 
rhetoric rticy,^'' 

Part First is devoted to Errors in Writing and Speak- 
mg, as in spelling, punctuation, misapplied words, am- 
bi^^ity, bulls, mixed figures, verbosity, obscurity, mis- 
quotations of scripture, and many others that defy class- 
ification. Each of these classes of errors is fully illus- 
trated, and generally by very amusing examples. 

Part Second treats of Studies in the Art of Correct 
Expression with Voice and Pen. Lists of words, read- 
ing exercises, studies in spelling, in derivation, in syn- 
ooyms, in English idioms, and in style are presented. 
The studies in style are rendered especially instructive 
by the presentation of the corrected MS. of several of 
the most familiar poems in the English language. 

Part Third gives practical advice to young writers, 
and to prospective authors. 

Part Fourth, under the head of Accumulation of Ma- 
terial, gives a plan of organization of a reading circle, 
"A Tour 'Round the World in Books," lists for consecu- 
tire reading, and biographical studies. 

The book closes with an appendix, which contains 
wbjecta for literary exercises, and also many suggestions 
respecting the work presented. 

It is our conviction that the use of this little volume 
vill do far more in improving the young in the matter 
of writing and speaking than most of the pretentious 
Tolames that are now in use in rhetoric classes. The 
book is not only racy, but its method is along the line 
where oar best teachers are at work. We advise all of 
our readers who are interested in the topic to see it. 



The De\'elopmknt Theory. By J. Y. Bergen, Jr., 
and Fanny D. Bergen. 16 mo., cloth, illustrated, 
IL25. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

This little book is what the title-page claims — a brief 
Matement for general readers. There has been, hereto- 
fm, no simple and inexpensive illustrated book, such as 
ftis is, outlining the evolution hypothesis; and in the 
loft-icientific world there is much popular ignorance, 
'vUeh this book aims to clear up, concerning the theory 
vUi is the great scientific generalisation of the cen- 
The few technical terms that must be used are 
■oily explained, and the foot-notes and illu^itrations 



add to the general interest. Some of the examples are 
the result of original investigations by the authors. 
Prof. Bergen has already attained an enviable reputation 
as a teacher of Natural Science in Chicago High School 
and Lombard University, and is now principal of the 
High School at Peabody, Mass. His wife, also an ar- 
dent student, is his co-laborer m his scientific pursuits, 
as well as in preparing this volume. Thoroughly fa- 
miliar with all that has been published on this subject, 
they are well qualified to advocate, as well as outline, 
the theory in which they fully believe. 

The language is easily understood, and the condensed 
statements from other authors admirably made. The 
proof-reader should have settled the spelling of develop- 
ment, and simplified an involved sentence here and 
there. We hope to hear from the authors again, for the 
book is useful and meets a real need, not only to the gen 
eral reader, but also as an elementary text-book for stu- 
dents. It should have a ready sale. 

THE MAGAZINES. 



Articles of especial interest to teachers in the October 
numbers : — 

The Atlantic. — The Battle of Lake George; Wash- 
ington and his Companions viewed Face to Face; South- 
ern Colleges and Schools; Our English Literary Cousin. 



The Century. — Social Conditions in the Colonies; 
On the Track of Ulysses; The New Astronomy. 



Popular Science Monthly.— The significance of 
Human Anomalies; The Recent Progress of Physiatl 
Science; Man's Right over Animals; Further Remarks 
on the Greek Question; The Chemistry of Cookery; Du 
Motay*s Process of Ice Making; Protection againtst 
Lightning. 



Cuvier in his boyhood was fond of dissect- 
ing^ spiders with rusty nails. Linnaeus as a 
child was passionately fond of flowers, and, ere 
he could talk plainly, discoursed of his favor- 
ites in baby jargon. Benjamin West, when 
but ''seven times one," appropriated the tip of 
pussy's tail as a paint brush, and with this and 
some re<l ink of his own manufacture, he exe- 
cuted a very cre<lital)le portrait of his infant 
niece. Bayard Taylor, while nominally hoe- 
ing corn and pulling purslane and twitcli-grass 
from his bean patch on the farm at Kennett, 
was really visiting Europe, following up the 
sources of the Nile, or exploring the Eldorado 
of the West. Napoleon's boyish tlioughts 
were all of soldiers, guns, and battles, while 
Mozart's ran to music, and he played pieces of 
his own composition at the early age of four 
years. Thus sometimes early does genius 
manifest itself. 
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It is frequently said that the common meth- 
od of examining applicants for certificates is 
one of the dreariest of farces. We incline to 
the same opinion, if the applicant has demon- 
strated liis ability to teach. It would be the 
height of folly to require physicians of ac- 
knowledged skill to pay an annual or biennial 
visit to the office of the Board of Health for 
reexamination. The medical fraternity de- 
serves and receives better treatment than that 
from the community. Our brethren of the 
pill box should never be su])]ected to tlie har- 
rowing possibility of losing all of their pa- 
tients — by recovery — during a week's enforced 
absence on such a mission. 

But, good friends, you who utter your })ro- 
tests in such stentorian tones, what are you 
going to do with the new candidates that flock 
by the fifties to the su]>erintendent's office^ 
Can you suggest some method of escaping the 
inevitable ten questions in each branch ? 

"Such examinations are no test of teaching 
power'' says one. No, not much. They are 
a fair test of one's general intelligence, how- 
ever. In an examination at one of the sum- 
mer institutes, some effort was made to collect 
gems^ and the results were satisfactory in a 
high degree: Robinson Crusoe wrote Rip Van 
Winkle; Gail Hamilton is governor of Illinois; 
T. S. Arthur is president of the Fnited States; 
The zenith is that part of the yisi]>le horizon 
that is out of sifijht; Theodore Parker is a lead- 
ing educational reformer; A mental faculty is 
to tell all you can about the lesson without 
looking in the book. 

No one will deny that these statements 
throw some light upon the capacitf/ of the ap- 
plicant, and, so far, determine the presence or 
absence of certain essentials. 



There is a better way, however. Let the 
superintendent spend a couple of hours in con- 
versation with the candidate, learning liis an- 
tecedents, his mental habits, the character ol 
the training that he has received, liis raethcxla 
of discipline and instruction, his general 
spirit, etc., etc. That would be much better, 
but 

Will some kind friend suggest a substitnte 
for the ten-question method, — one that can be 
employed under existing conditions i 



The endless discussions of the institutes 

about underlying principles, theories, methods, 

and ''the children,'' have now given place to 

the actual work of teaching. Many of the 

new methods of presenting this, that, or the 

the other subject must now stand the lire of 

practical experience, or be forever stricken 

from the pjiges of the pedagogue's note book — 

that sacred repository" of professional lore. The 

time to test the value of institute work is at 

hand. 

" What have I learood where'er I've been 
From all I've heard, from all Tve seen? 

What know I more that's worth the knowing? ?" 

Tiiese arQ some of the inquiries that every 
thoughtful teacher will put to himself as lie 
begins the work of a new year. 

The State institute law has had a fair trial. 
It was warmly supported by teachers, school 
officers, and educational journals throughout 
the State — not as the best plan that could be 
devised, but the best that could be secured. 
If it is a success, it ])roves that our educators 
know the needs of our school system, and, in 
a measure, understand how to meet them. If 
a failure, it proves that the schoolmaster is an 
untrustwoi'thy statesman. 

But we already have sufficient data to enable 
us to see the successful operation of this law. 
There Ihis been a more general nibbing 
together of teachers throughout the State than 
was ever before felt. The soil in the school- 
master's garden has been stirred, warmed, 
and fertilized ; we may now look for the har- 
vest. Such an inter-State commerce in educa- 
tional ideas, methods of teaching, and pro- 
fessional skill was never known in Illinois. 

i 

The result of this interchange is new life and 
renewed vigor. We venture the estimate 
a thirty per cent, increase in the quantity 
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educational literature to be distributed among 
onr teachers the ensuing year. That dollar 
for home missions has accomplished a great 
work. Cast thy bread upon tlie waters; for 
thou shalt find it after many days. 

What shall we do next? is the question now 
before us. It is easier to keep the wheel 
moving than it is to start it. Let us not wait 
for the General Assembly to enact further 
laws; they will wait for us to create a demand 
for them. County supervision is perhaps the 
weakest place in our school system. It has 
not been materially strengthened by the insti- 
tute law. Our superintendents are so over- 
tasked, so poorly paid, and so limited in their 
time for supervision, that tiie best of them 
are not equal to the requirements of this 
branch of their work. Give us an adequate 
county supervision, and our present school 
system will be revolutionized. Let us con- 
centrate our efforts towards securing needed 
legislation uptm this point. 



We have received a communication from 
Dr. Peabody, Regent of the University at 
Champaign, giving the information which we 
promised last month respecting requirements 
for '^accredited'' liigh schools. We regret 
our inability to present it this month. It will 
appear in the November number, however. 



Mary Allen West, writing to The Union 
Signal^ has the following respecting the la- 
mented Mrs. Roots, wife of "Father" Roots: 

"Her home was ideally perfect. I was never in a 
borne which seemed to me so fitting a type of heaven as 
the one now left desolate by her translation. In church 
work, in Sunday school, in the Band of Hope, — every- 
where, — she roanded out a perfect sphere of usefulness. 
To all these bereaved circles our tender sympathies ffo 
opt; deeper and tenderer is our sympathy for the home 
circle, especially for the husband, from whom is taken 
the life of his life. God comfort and strenjftben them 
all, and raise up those who shall be fitted and worthy to 
take up the varied work which has so suddenly dropped 
from her dead fingers.*' 



From present indications, ''The C'entennial" 
is to have a formidable rival in the great 
World's Exposition, which is to open in New 
Orleans, December 1 and close May ill. The 
edncational effects of such an exhibit cannot 
well be overestimated. That it will result in 
^^atgood to the South cannot be doubted. 
Meaowhilc the active friends of educational 



progress are moving. We are glad to give 
place to the following: 

The Commissioner of Education has requested the 
President of the Froebel Institute of North America to 
arrange for the World's Industrial and Cotton Centen- 
nial Exposition at New Orleans, an exhibit of the char- 
acter and status of the kindergarten. Such an exhibit 
involves, as its chief feature, an actual kindergarten in 
operation during the six months of the Exposition, be- 
fore the eyes of all who may wish to study its working. 

For obvious reasons, this kindergarten should, in all 
its appointments, be as complete, as near the ideal, as 
pcsnble. At the same time, the special needs of the 
South render it desirable that there should be two de- 
partments.one for white and another for colored children. 

The Exposition will furnish a building for the pur- 
poses indicated, the Bureau of Education will defray 
the expenses of transportation, but the funds for the con- 
duct of the kindergarten must be provided by benevo- 
lent friends who appreciate the missionary character of 
the enterprise. 

In order to open and carry on one of the kindergartens 
proposed, it will be necessary to provide $2,000; the 
second kindergarten will call for |1,000 more. A por- 
tion of this sum is already promised. For the purpose 
of raising the remainder, the Froebel Institute appeals 
for aid to all who see in educational progress the safe- 
guard of the free and humane' spirit of our institutions. 

Contributions of five dollars or less may be sent at 
once to the President of the Froebel Institute. Friends 
who desire. to contribute larger sums, may send prom- 
issory notes, payable November 1, November 1^, or De- 
cember 1, 1884. 

On the first day of November, or sooner, a corps of 
efficient teachers will proceed to New Orieans, to take 
charge of the work during the six months of the Expo- 
sition. They will prepare monthly reports of the con- 
dition and progress of the work, and these reports, to- 
gether with a monthly financial statement, will be sent 
to all who may have subscribed two dollars or more to 
the fund. 

The President of the Froebel Institute will be glad to 
correspond with friends who may have advice to ofter, 
or who may desire additional information concerning 
the work on hand. 

W. N. Hailmann. 
Prest. Froebel Institue of N. A. 

LaPorte, Indiana. 



ILLIirOIS H OEMAL. 



Hieronymus has the bookstore, and Cation is general 
librarian. 

Will and Trowbridge passed the Natural Philosophy 
by examination. 

Section A spends an hour a day with Dr. Hewett, ob- 
serving in the training school, discussing educational 
topics, etc. The arrangement will probably continue 
through the senior year. Two of their four hours each 
day are thus devoted to work that is strictly professional. 

Prof. Forbes and Harry Garman are preparing to re- 
move to Champaign, where they will enter upon their new 
duties in the University January 1. It is not easy to ex- 
press the sense of loss that those of us feel who know 
them and their work. We should like to write a few 
pages about them, but we are afraid of the possible in- 
dignation of our very much too modest frienas. 

The third week of school has closed with 310 in the 
Normal department, and about 250 in the Model. The 
teachers are all at their posts. Dr. Hewett was East 
most of the summer. Prof. Stetson left for his old home 
immediately after school closed, called by the last illness 
of his aged father, who died not long after his arrival. 
The settlement of the estate kept the Professor there 
until a few days before school began. 
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Miss Carrie Pennell is attending school at Mt. Carroll 
this year. 

Mrs. Hartman, mother of the assistant in mathemat- 
ics, has removed to Normal, and occupies a neat cottage 
erected for her by Mr. Gerber, just north of the Building. 

Cal. Hanna, '75, of the Columbus, O., high school, 
was married August 20, to Miss Kit tie A. Parsons. 
The Journal extends its heartiest congratulations. 

Duff Green is visiting in Normal at the home of his 
aunt, Mrs. Haynie; his health is poor. His old friends 
are glad to see him again. His brother. Reed, is teach- 
in Cairo. 

Prof. Barton is doing finely in his department. His 
latest move is the preparation of a series of general ex- 
ercises, which he has had neatly printed for his pupils. 
No. 1 is on Money, and No. 2. consists of Selections 
from Shakespeare. No. 1 will appear in The Journal 
soon. 



PHILADELPHIAN NOTES. 

Our first meeting of this term was a decided success. 

The contest between the two societies now comes at 
the close of the fall term. 

The societies have purchased sixteen permanent badges 
for introduction committees at the '^grinds.'" 

Our treasurer reports cash on hand to the amount of 
1120. The regular attendance of members bids fair to 
be unusually large this term. 

The officers of our society for this term are: President, 
0. R. Trowbridge; vice president, M. Joice Adams; 
secretary, CoraGlidden; treasurer, Lewis Rlioton; chor- 
ister, Kate Saltsman; librarian, Albert E. Knuckey; 
executive committee, T. E. Will and D. S. Gray. 

Arrangements will soon be made to improve still further 
the appearance of our hall. A neat cabinet will be 
fitted up to receive donations of curiosities and relics 
from members and friends at home and abroad. These 
donations will be neatly labeled, and the name of the 
donor and the date of the donation given. Who will 
be the first to contribute? 

The contest rules of the two societies have been 
changed but little in the past fifteen years. They are 
now undergoing a complete revision. Much interest is 
manifested by the members of both societies, and 
Wrightonian Hall is crowded at each meeting of the 
committee of the whole. It is probable that the present 
"marking system" will be abolished. An attempt was 
made to change the paper, which now counts two points, 
to an essay and an exercise in elocution, to count one 
point each; also, to change the time for proposing the 
question for debate to ten weeks before the contest instead 
of seven. Both of these propositions were voted down 
in committee. 

WRIGHTONIAN NOTES. 

There are 19 Wrightonians in the graduating class. 

The Wrightonian officers are: President, Lyon Karr; 
Vice-President, Emma Werley; Secretiiry, Bertha Glid- 
den; Treasurer, C. W. Hart; Chorister, T. B. McMuiTay. 

The finances of the Society are in a flourishing condi- 
tion. Mr. Watt, treasurer for last term, reports $T2 in 
the treasury. The treasurer for this term, Mr. Hart, has 
sold 100 tickets. 

Wrightonians are taking a great interest this year, es- 
pecially in debate. According to present arrangements 
we shall have a debate every Stiturday night during the 
term. Music is hard to get, notwithstanding the musi- 
cal attainments of the presidents of both Societies. 

The two Societies are contemplating a change in the 
contest rules. One of the changes likely to be made is 
to remove all distinctions in regard to sex in the contest, 
letting ladies take part in the debate and orations as 



well as gentlemen, and permitting gentlemen to read 
the-papers. The prevailing opinion is, that it is time 
the 'bars were removed. While the old rules permitted 
the ladies to talk about debating, the new ones allow 
them to do it. The Wrightonian ladies are happy over 
the change, and several will begin at once to practice for 
contest next year. It is safe to say that no ladies will 
go on contest this year as debaters. 



STATE NEWS. 



Miss Hattie E. Morehouse, principal of one of the 
Bloomington ward schools, was married September 3, to 
Dr. F. Cady Vandervort, of Tonica. 

James Hannan has left his old place at the head of the 
LaSalle Street School, in Chicago, and has taken charge 
of the new High School in Dist. No. 2, Town of Lake. 
Homer Bevans succeeds him. 

By reference to the report of the award of premiums 
at the Stiite Fair, it will be seen that the Oakland schools 
are very frequentlv mentioned. Here is a list of salaries 
paid: Principal, $3,000; first asst., 1 1,000; anotherasst., 
$900; three more, $800 each; each of the others, $7*50. 

The Oakland people ai'c putting some money ' 'where 
it will do most good." 

Supt. Miller, of McLean county, and his estimable 
wife, are sorely afflicted. Their daughter Cora, aged 18 
years and 7 months, died September 9, near Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 

Miss Cora graduated from the Chenoa high school at 
15, and for the last year had been a student at the Wes- 
leyan University. In June last she went north to seek 
health in the bracing air of Minnesota, but was attacked 
with violent hemorrhages of the lungs and soon passed 
away. 

The sympathies of the community turn to the afflicted 
parents with peculiar tenderness, as Misi Cora was un- 
usually endowed with qualities that make life worth 
living. 

The Southern Hlinois Teachers' Association held its 
fourth annual session at^Centralia, August 26-28. 

The number of teachers in attendance was not large, 
but the Centralia people turned out to the evening meet- 
ings and filled the spacious Opera house. 

Among those present were Dr. Allyn and Profs. Inglis 
and Hull, of the Southern Normal; Prof. Cook, of the 
State Normal; Prof. Brown, of Jacksonville Commer- 
cial College; Dr. Deneen. of McKendree College; Prof. 
Slade, of Greenville; and Hon. B. G. Roots, of the State 
Board of Education, an essential figure in all education- 
al conventions. Among the superintendents, principals, 
and teachers, were Prof. Guy and Misses Clem Cole and 
Kate Sawyer, of Chester; Prof. J. W. Henningrer, of 
Bloomington; Profs. Mills, Davis, and Smith, of Clay 
county; Burdick, of Centralia; Herrick, of White Hall; 
Hood, of Sparta; Bowles, of Decatur; and Barabart, 
of Mt. Vernon. Richland county was represented by 
Supt. Edwards, and Profs. Bainum and Shryock. 

The annual address, Tuesday night, by Supt. £. E. 
Edwards, president of the Association, was a somewhat 
humorous discussion of the peculiarities of the "Old 
Fashioned School Master.'' It was preceded by an ad- 
dress of "Welcome." from Mayor Balden, and an ad- 
dress on "Model Teachers," by Rev. G. Frederick, an 
eloquent delineation of what the teacher ought to be, 
while the address of the president spoke of him rather 
as he used to be. 

On Wednesday, Prof. George L. Guy, of Chester, pre- 
sented an elaborate and exceedingly ingenious paper on 
"Music in the Schools"; Mrs. Clara Bowles read a paper 
on "The Primary Teacher"; and Miss Anderson, of 
Ijouisville, stirred up the brethren with a paper on "The 
Compensation of Women." 

Prof. Brown, of the Jacksonville Business Colle^, dis- 
cussed Business Penmanship in a very ener^tic and 
practical manner. He scored the aspiring geniuses who 
perpetrate impossible deer an<l mysterious fowls in an 
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especially refreshingr manner, and urjofed the necessity of 
oommon-scDse instruction in this indispensable art. 

Dr. Allyn lectured to a large audience on Wednesday 
evening. The Doctor is always interesting, but was un- 
osaally so on this occasion. ,His theme was '*The Fourth 
R." No little curiosity was manifested to learn the 
Doctor's addition to the time honored curriculum. It 
proved to-be Righteousness — Right living. 

On Thursday the' papers were: *'The Practical in Ed- 
acation,'* by Prof. J. W. Henninger; *'Shall the Classics 
Go?" by S. H. Deneen; and "Work and Play," by Miss 
Clem Cole. 

The next Apsociation is to be held at Greenville. The 
following are the oflBcers for the ensuing yeari President, 
John W. Henninger. of Bloomington. Vice-Presidents, 
James P. Slade, of Greenville; Martha Buck, of Jack- 
son; A. P. Manley, of Wabash; Bertha Kitchell, of 
Richland; J. A. Arnold, of Kfiingham; Wm. A. Davis, 
of Wayne; S. H. Deneen, of St. Clair. Recording Sec- 
retary, S. G. Burdick, of Marion. Reading Secretary, 
Mrs. Bowles, of Macon. Treasurer, Geo. L. Guy, of 
Randolph. Executive Committee, Samuel B. Hood, of 
Randolph; John Martin, of Edwards; and Miss Clem 
Cole, of Randolph. 
Among the resolutions were the following: 
That this Association expresses its sense of loss occasion- 
ed by the death of Mrs. B. G. Roots, and of sympathy for 
along-time honored worker in the cause of education in 
Illinois, by the adoption of the resolutions following: 

Resolved^ That in the death of Mrs. Roots we have 
lost one who lived a life of purity and great usefulness; 
one whose presence never failed to cheer, and whose 
kindnetss and wisdom always encouraged us; 

Rfsolred, That we tender to Father Roots , most cor- 
dially, our s\mpathies in this irrepanible loss of one so 
dear to him, and so united in tastes and purposes; and 
express our tru^t that the Good Miister will remember 
bis loneliness and grant him in full the blessings of hope 
and grace, that his remaining years may be brightened 
by the certainty of a reunion in the world to come. 



MACOUriN COUNTY. 

J. D. Richmond will teach the school at Summerville. 

The Chesterfield Literary Society has begun its winter 
campaign. 

G. A. Scutt and Miss Seacore teach the Chesterfield 
Khool this year. 

Miss Lit He Huggins has again been engaged to teach 
tho Clyde school. 

The Girard school building has been repainted, inside 
sad out, adding much to its beauty. 

Bt'DJamin A. Franklin, late principal of the Bunker 
schools, is teaching at B june Terre, Mo. 

Mr. C. M. Travis, a student last year of the Normal, 
Till teach this year near his home at Bamett. 

* Girard desires to send a numV)er of bad boys to the re- 
. fonn school, for their own good as well as that of the 
tbe community. 

The schools of Woodburn began on Monday, Septem- 
ber 15. with Mr. Foulon in charge. He is assisted by 
Miss Minnie Wood. 

Dr. Burwell has charge of the schools at Gillespie for 
tlwcomint? year. He is assisted by Miss Abbie Huggins 
and Miss Stella Henry. 

Miss Annie Crawford, a popular teacher of Gillespie, 
ns recently married. She has gone to Ohio to make 
Iwhome in the futuiu?. 

fillia McKee, of Bunker Hill, has been selected to 
tflfh the English branches in McKendree College, where 
l)l;raduated last year. 

.liss Mary Sheppard, of Bunker Hill, has gone to Ox- 
! fcl, Ohio, to roKunie her duties as t<^acUer in the Wes- 
kan Female Seminary, 



Brighton has the following teachers this year: Harvey 
Brown, Principal; Miss Hurd, Miss Blanche Auer, Miss 
Lida Remiger, Miss Rose Remiger. 

Mr. Geo. W. Smith, who attended the Normal last 
year, was recently married at Whitehall. He goes to 
Perry, Pike county, to take charge of the schools. 

Miss Emma Linton has gone west for her health, and 
will teach in the Denver, (Col.) schools. She has been 
teaching in Westfield College for several years past, 

Mr. J. J. McAleney. of Carlinville, has gone to Kirk- 
wood, Mo., to teach in the Boys* Training school, at a 
salary of |600 per year. We extend congratulations. 

Miss Lizzie Linfoot, a young teacher of great promise, 
died at Chesterfield, September 6, of consumption. The 
deceased was held in high esteem by all who knew her. 

The teachers of the country schools receive better 
wages than formerly. Directors are beginning to realize 
that it pays to secure good teachers, even if they do cost 
more. 

Miss Cornelia Sanborn and Miss Luella Richards, of 
Bunker Hill, are teachers in St. Louis; the former in the 
branch high school, and the latter as second assistant in 
the Stoddard. 

Miss Lucy Dubois, of Carlinville, has resumed her 
duties ivs teacher in the Bettie Stuart Institute, Spring- 
field, where she has been doing very successful work for 
sevenil years past. 

0. F. Barth, recently a teacher of this county, was 
married in Missouri previous to going to Georgetown, 
III., to take charge of the schools. His wife will teach 
in the same school. 

Chas. E. Reeve, the incoming principal of the Staun- 
ton schools, acquainted himself with his patrons by lec- 
turing to them on Friday night previous to opening his 
school, on the subject: "What are Children For?" 

The Bunker Hill Academy has lately been refitted by 
the principal. Prof. S. L. Stiver, and now presents 
the most handsome appearance of any building in that 
city. The courses of study are: English, College Pre- 
paratory, Scientific, Commercial, and Normal. 

The teachers of the Girard schools this year are: Prof. 
W. M. Evans, Principal; Miss Hattie Shepherd, Miss 
Mary Gay, Miss Addie Burnett, Mrs. Laura McElroy, 
Miss Carrie Bethel, Mrs. Mary Gardner. The principal 
receives a salary of $90 per month; the first assistant, 
$50; second, $45; and the others, $37.50. 

The Virden public school began a seven months' win- 
ter term on September 17. Prof. B. F. Stocks is again 
in charge; Miss Nora Simons is first assistant; T. B. 
Tony is in the grammar department; D G.Duell is teacher 
of the intermediate room ; Miss Lucy Beattie is in the pri- 
mary. In the new building Mrs. G. Ransom is princi- 
pal. Her assistants are Miss Lizzie Davenport, Miss 
Blanche Cowen, Mrs. Mary Ewing, and Mrs. Sarah Vir- 
den. It is thought there will be 75 more in attendance 
this year than hvst. a. a . e. 

CLAHK COUNTY. 

County Superintendent Porter is doing some very ex- 
cellent work m this county. Just what we need. 

Jas. Dawson, an ex-Supt. of this county, who has not 
taught for several years, is going to try teaching again 
this winter. 

Miss Lee, a teacher of this county, was sued for whip- 
ping a boy, one of her pupils, hist spring. She was 
beaten before the Justice of the Peace, and took an ap- 
peal to the Circuit ('oui-t, in which she came out victori- 
ous. By this act and decision of the court, the people 
have learned that a teacher has one right at least. 

The institute, which closed August 29, was the most 
successful ever hold in the county. There were eighty 
teachera in attemlance. It was conducted by County 
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Superintendent Porter, assisted by Miss Mary J. Gillan 
and H. W. Tippett, the first three weeks; tft. Hewett 
and Prof. Gillan took charge of the syllabus the last 
week. 

The country schools have not all commenced yet, for 
this year. The town schools have all begun their work. 
The Casejr schools are progressing nicely, with Mr. Ho- 
bart as prindpal, assisted by five assistants; Marshall, 
with L. A. Wallas, principal, and nine assistants; Mar- 
tinsville, with Mr. Smith as principal, and three assist- 
ants; Westfield, with H. W. Tippett as principal, and 
three assistants. The Westfield schools had 178 pupils 
enrolled for September. 



JA8PKR COUNTY. 

Prof. Arnold is preparing for his work in the schools 
of the county this winter. 

Prof. N. S. Scovell has charge of the Newton schools 
this winter again. He will have seven assistant teachers. 

Miss Nan Cummins will teach the Cummins school 
this winter. Geo. F. McColley will teach at Plainfield, 

B. F. Foltz at Rose Hill. J. L. McCormack at the Ridge, 
Sallie Baney at Willow Hill, G. T. Reisner at Falmouth, 

C. A. Davidson at Boos, J. M. Eirkham at Advance, I. 
0. Reed at the Vanderhoof, Louis Martin at the Center. 

The Normal Institute closed August 23. There were 
about 70 students in attendance, all doing good work, 
and being well pleased with the school. During the last 
three days the Teachers* County Association took charge 
of the exercises, and the attendance increased to over 
100. The exercises were good, especially the following: 
"Pursuing Shadows." Miss Effie Shup; **Penmanship,*' 
W. L. Beeman; '*The Influence of Home Upon the 
School," Miss Sallie Haney; "Reading and Dictionary 
Work," James H. Brownlee; "Thought,'' Miss Birdie 
Ward; "Teaching Should be Made a Profession for 
Life," I. V. Harrah; "Machinery of the Heavens," G. 
E. Sanderson; and a lecture by Dr. S. H. Deneen. The 
report of the committee on text books was tabled. 

G. T. R. 



WHITE CK)UNTY. 

Most of the public schools of the county will open 
during this month, though a few will not until October. 

One ^ood result of the institute is that many more 
school journals will come into the county this year, 
the Illinois Journal taking the lead among those 
represented at the institute, and the American Teacher 
following as second. 

The White County Teachers' Institute was opened on 
Monday, the 18th ult., with 43 members — not a very 
good showing for a county with more than 100 teachers. 

The conductor appointed was Mr. E. A. Gastman, of 
Decatur, assisted by Miss Ella Bear, one of the best 
primary teachers in the State; also by Mr. R. P. Orr, 
who conducted the musical department, and J. A. Ross, 
language and physiology. The work was practical 
throughout and highly beneficial to those who attended, 
though the total enrollment reached but 65, and many 
members were not teachers. 

Considerable time was given to pedagogics, and also 
to the explanation and discussion of Supt. Trainer's 
methods of conducting teachers' associations and the 
general business of his office. The "Manual and Guide" 
was used to a considerable extent, especially in geogra- 
phy, and all were led to see the great benefit arising 
from a systematic and cooperative work among teachers 
and superintendent. 

The mstitut'C, Mr. Editor, I am satisfied, will increase 
the efficiency of our ungraded schools twenty per cent, 
during the coming winter, and the absence of half the 
te^ichers in the county is alone the cause of its not 
increasing it fifty per cent. 

The work of Mies Bear was the first of its kind here. 

Only a few parents visited her classes, but those few 

'ere among the best judges of school work, and the 



question was asked, "Is Miss Bear engtiged for the 
commg year? Can we get her at any price?" Her 
teaching will revolutionize the work of primary teaching 
in this county, and thank God that it will. You know 
I told you last year that many teachers (?) in this county 
were using the **A, B, C," method. Well, you would 
have smiled to see the usually happy face of Miss Beiu: 
change, and her eyes wander in all directions when some 
one wished to know '*How would you teach, if not by 
what you call the 'A, B, C,' method? How would the 
children learn their letters?" (!!!) J. corner. 



OREENE CODNTY. 

The Carrollton schools, under the efficient sopervision 
of David Felmley, have attained high rank. There are 
eight teachers employed here. The board of education 
advanced Mr. Felmey's salary to $1,200, as an apprecia- 
tion of his services. The salaries at Carrollton and at 
White Hall are now the same. 

The graded schools retain the same principals that 
they had last year, with the exception of Rockbridge, 
where J. N. Kelly takes the place of W. C. Scanland, 
and Kane, where Sylvester Smith succeeds J. S. Deck, 
who goes to Upper Alton. David Felmley remains at 
Carrollton, G. M. Herrick at White Hall, D. O. Witmer 
at Greenfield, and Rev. D. H. Starkey at Roodhouse. 

The summer normal drill was the largest and most 
enthusiastic ever held in the county, and the influence 
will be felt for good in the schools the ensuing year. 
The instructors were David Felmley. of Carrollton ; Mr. 
Herrick, of White Hall; and Geo. W. Smith, of Perry, 
Pike county. The drill lasted four. weeks, and was 
devoted to academic work and the first year's work of 
the syllabus. At the close nearly all the teachers took 
the examination, and very few failed to get certificates 
of either the first or second grade. 

The schools start out with an increased enrollment 
over last year. White Hall enrolls the largest number 
in the county, 420 being in attendance. A. W. Brewster, 
formerly principal of the grammar department, is pro- 
moted to assistant in high school, vice Geo. W. Smith, 
who goes to Perry, Pike county, as principal; and John 
H. McMichael, of Fayette, fills the position thus left 
vacant. The other teachers remain the same as last 
year, with the exception of an additional teacher. Miss 
Vinnie Vedder, in tne primary department. There are 
nine assistants to the principal. 



BOND COUNTY. 

Reno starts out with a new school house, well fur- 
nished, and will employ two teachers this winter, which 
is a step in the right direction. 

Several of our teachers attended the meeting of S. I. 
T. A , which was held at Centralia, and by their efforts 
secured its next session at this place. 

Mulberry Grove continues as before, with no estab- 
lished grade or course of study, which is greatly to be 
regretted in a school of that size and advancement. On 
the whole, educational matters are looking brighter, 
and we hope for a good record all around this year. 

On the evening of the 20th, Prof. Slade kindly opened 
the doors of Almira College, and invited the institute to 
a general reception, which was most highly appreciated. 
The college was also opened on one evening to a recep- 
tion given by the W. C. T. U., in honor of Mrs. Mor- 
rison, district organizer of this district. 

Greenville schools, under the principalship of Prof. 
James C. Bums, are opening out finely. But few of oar 
country schools have as yet opened. ^ Pocahontas schools 
enter upon a new year with same principal, G. W. 
Powell. They have adopted a thorough grade and a 
regular course, and arc looking^ for better results 
therefrom. 

Although late, 1 will write you a few lines concerninj^ 
the Bond County Teachers* Institute, which opened July 
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28, oootiiiniiis^ four weeks. Total enrollment, 102. £n- 
loUnieDt first week. 85; average, 81. Second week, 87; 
average, 86. Third week, 92; average, 90. Fourth 
week, ^2; average, 90. The institute has been a grand 
BQOc<>!8s iiiroughout. Never before in the history of 
Bond has tiiere been as great enthusiasm manifested 
among the teachers as was manifested during these four 
weeks. I never saw a body of teachers work harder or 
^^m more determined to get the good of all that was 
going'. But it was hard work. We opened at 8 o'clock 
and closed at 6 o'clock, thus making an actual session of 
eight hours, with twelve classes, each day. Our institute 
was condncted on the plan of assigning a lesson in each 
branch for the next day's work, and tnen bringing out 
the best methods of presenting the subject. One half 
hoar each day was given to school law and theory and 
pxaetice of teaching, our county superintendent present- 
mg the former, and Prof. Slade and Prof. Carmichael 
the latter. Too much praise cannot be given to Prof. 
Carmichael for his work. For thoroughness of work, 
aptness in illustrations, and strictness in discipline, and 
at the same time always affable and courteous^ I never 
saw his saperior. 

Hon. Heniy Raab was with us one dav, and gave us a 
talk on primary work, and when I sav that our teachers 
were perfectlv enthused by his remarks and illustrations, 
1 say oat half. He lectured in the evening to a full 
boose, in the Presbyterian church, which had been kindly 
^eied Qs for the occasion. Supt. Raab is doing a great 
work for the 6ofa(X>]8 in this State. 



WHITESIDE COUNTY. 

llie School Room Guide, containing a Course of Study 
for Coontry Schools will soon be handed to the teachers 
of oar coonty by Supt. B. F. Hendricks. 

The directors of this county have allowed Nebraska to 
take from us one of our best teachers, D. L. Lehman. 
In turn, however, we have taken a good one from Ne- 
braska — M. F. Miller, who has charge of the Morrison 
»hools. 

While Morrison went West for its principal. Third 
ward. Sterling, went East, for a Mr. Harding, and Sec- 
ond ward took C. H. Crandell, of our own State. These 
shools all seem to be well satisfied with their new prin- 
dpals, and we look for a fruitful year. They seem to be 
profirresaive men, and will doubtless sustain us in the ad- 
vanced steps already taken. 

The Joubnal's satire of last month on the "Alphabet 
Method** was appreciated by our teachers, as most of its 
ediioriala are. Though your correspondent is not 
enga^d in teaching for the present year, yet his relation 
to the schools in the county will be more intimate, if 
possible, and his opportunities better for obtaining 
news than formerly. I will continue to brinp: to the 
educational picnic the best things the county afifords. 

Prdr. Brown, of the Lutheran church, Sterling, is one 
of the most progressive preachers in our county. He is 
consistent in that he takes pains to know what is going 
on outside the church, that he may be able to turn every- 
thing to the best account for humanity's sake. He is 
credited hy the Sterling Standard for visiting the schools 
more than any other preacher in the city of Sterling. 
He does not ignore the educational and progressive 
iofloences of to-day, as so many of his co-laborers are 
accnstomed to do. 

■ 

In my items for the August number, I gave the 
graded schools of the county which had not changed 
hands, — ^naming Fulton and Rock Falls. I should also 
have named Albany, where D. F. Shirk is teaching. I 
am glad to make this correction, for it is to the credit 
both of the school and teacher. Mr. Shirk is doing a 
good w'ork in Albany, and his board of directors are ca- 

Shle of appreciating it. He is not only retained, but 
I salary is increased. In this connection it is but fair 
that I sliould say: Mr. Shirk is becoming known outside 
of Albany as a teacher who is gentlemanly, inventive. 



wide-awake, and in earnest. His Board are to be con- 
gratulated for their exercise of good, hard sense. 

The following is taken from the Whiteside Sentinel: 
"Prairie Center School took second premium on philoso- 
phy at the State fair. This was the onlv premium 
awarded to a Whiteside county school. The Empire 
and Berger schools spelled all the words correctly, but 
failed to obtain recognition. At our County fairs. Third 
and Second wards of Sterling, Unionville, West Jordan, 
Gralt, Talbot, Woodlawn, Empire, District 10, Prophets- 
town, District €^, Coloraa, and Morrison were the lucky 
ones. We had at both the Sterling and Morrison fairs- 
a department, which is a long step in the right direc- 
tion. The officers of the fairs are each year makings 
large provision for the work of the school room. We 
teachers must learn to manage *'our department** in a 
more systematic and business-like manner. w. k. k 



MASON COUNTY. 

John Fleming, of Normal, teaches at Topeka again, 
this year. 

A few of the country schools will not begin before 
October 1. 

Prof. 0. T. Denny is retained as principal of Mason 
City schools. 

J. A. Melhop remains in Bath as principal. This is 
his second year. 

Prof. Smith, of Bath, is now teaching near Forest 
City, at Union No. 1. 

Most of the schools in this county report an attend- 
ance above the average. 

Mr. J. A. McComas, an old teacher of this county, 
will teach at Coon Grove this year. 

The Havana schools opened September 1, with an en- 
rollment of about 500 pupils, which has since increased 
to 550. 

A. J. Morris made a change of base this year, remov- 
ing from Easton to San Jose. C. P. Balhenger is his 
successor in Easton. 

The Manito schools are in full blast, with an enroll- 
ment of 110, the primary room being full to over-flow- 
ing. The attendance is above the average, and the 
young assistants are doing good work. 

A teachers' meeting will be held October 4, in the 
West Side high school building, in Mason City, by the 
teachers in the eastern part of the county. We hope 
the teachers in the western part will not be behind with 
their meetings. 

The demand for experienced teachers this fall exceeded 
the supply. Many schools, particularly country schools, 
did not engage teachers till the eleventh hour, and then 
had to take inexperienced ones. Forest City. Topeka, 
and a number or country districts, imported teachers. 

Very few country schools are furnished with necessary 
apparatus in this section, and yet school boards expect 
teachers to teach good schools without giving them any- 
thing to work with. Will they ever learn to supply the 
teacher with necessary tools, as they furnish their farm 
employes with the required implements when they hire 
them? Who will answer? 



MONTGOMERY COUNTY. 

Litchfield has selected ground for the third school 
building. 

Frank McDavid, one of the diligent institute workers, 
will teach near Edwardsville. 

The public schools of of Hillsboro opened September 
15, with about 400 pupils in attendance. 

The Hillsboro school board has done away with the 
old stoves and put in steam heaters. Wise men. 
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Miss Ella Beck, of WalshvUle* has gone to Nokomis 
to teach. Her many friends wish her success. 

Miss Mary Whitehead, of Hillsboro, has ^one to the 
Indian Territory to teach '*big Ingins." We wish her 
much success. 

Miss Camilla Jenkins, of Butler, is the happy possessor 
of a State certificate. She is the first assistant of the 
Hillsboro school. 

The school of Raymond, in charf^e of Prof. Crisp, be- 
gan September 29. The school at Walshville commenced 
on the same date. 

There are a number of vacancies in country schools in 
this county. None but males need apply. The directors 
seem to prefer muscle. 

The County Teachers' Association will be held in 
Hillsboro, October 18. It is desired there be a full at- 
tendance at the first meeting. The prosframme of ex- 
ercises will no doubt be published several weeks before 
the time. 

A list of all the teachers who attended the County 
Institute has been published in the various county 
papers. Its design was to furnish school boards with a 
fist of the teachers who are on the up-grade. We ques- 
tion the advisability of naming those who were present 
no more than a day or two, but the one who does noth- 
ing receives as much credit as the one who was faithful 
to the end. 

The public schools of Litchfield opened on Monday, 
Septemoer 15, under the superintendency of Prof. J. M. 
Bowlby, with 746 in attendance the first day. The other 
teachers are as follows: G. E. Ayres, high school; Misses 
Jennie Rogers, Ella Clark, A. C. Tyler, Louise Bockewitz, 
Mary Wood, Ida J. Russell, Delia Warren, Anna Cum- 
mings, Betsey Wallwor^, and Mrs. Hattie Parish; First 
ward: Mrs. E. C. Hewett, and Misses Fanny Hood, 
Anna Ryan, Rose F. Duggan. a. e. a. 



RICHLAND COUNTY. 

The Olney. public school opened September 1, with an 
enrollment of 900. 

A large club was raised for. the Journal during the 
Normal. Of the many educational journals taken in 
this county, the Journal is the most highly appreciated 
by our teacherp. 

Under the supervision of Prof. Edwards, assisted by 
the efficient principal of the high school. Prof. 0. J. 
Bainum, the Olney school is in a more prosperous con- 
dition than ever before. 

Miss Bertha Eitchell, one of the most successful teach- 
ers of this county, has accepted a position in the high 
school of Flora. As an excellent teacher and accom- 
plished lady she will be missed. 

The most successful session of the County Normal ever 
held in the county, closed July 28. Prof. Seymour, of 
the Northern Normal, was present the last week, and 
aided in the institute work. His work was highly ap- 
preciated. As a result of a thorough drill, the teachers 
are enthusiastic, and are entering into their school work 
with more than wonted vim. 

Three of our teachers, Misses Mary and Nettie Hun- 
ter and Miss Luella Clark, will attend the ensuing ses- 
sion of Northern Normal University. This is a step in 
the right direction. When our teachers fully appreciate 
the benefits to be derived from a drill in our State Nor- 
mals, and avail themselves of the opportunities, a new 
dawn will open in the history of schools. x. 



bureau county. 

The first session of the Educational Association will 
be held in Princeton, October 25. 

Charles B. Moore has four assistants in the Sheffield 
schools. This is his second year. 



C. P. Snow began his sixteenth year as superintendent 
of the Princeton schools, September I . 

Tiskilwa pays A. W. Hussey the highest salary paid 
in the county outside of Princeton. 

Prof. Watson remains at Wyanet; Prof. Andrews at 
Walnut; and L. Kendall at LaMoille. 

W. J. Hussey, of the University of Michigan, is en- 
gaged at Ohio; Prof. Lark at Neponsit; and Mr. Brain- 
ardat DePue. 

Prof. Ravmond is in charge of the Princeton high 
school, with Miss Emma V. White, high school teacher; 
Mr. Smith, teacher of languages; and Mr. Bannister, 
teacher of science. 

Mr. Lewis Dysinger, a Bureau county teacher for nine 
years, is attending school at Normal this year. He has 
the reputation of doing the best of work wherever be 
has been engaged. 

The district schools of Bureau county are among the 
best in the State. Many of the teachers in them are old 
in experience, and on the alert for the best educational 
thought in the land. Many attended the institate held 
by Supt. Miller, and will carry much valuable new work 
into their schools this year. 

The educational exhibit at the county fair was much 
better this year than ever before. The large boildinsr 
was completely packed with school work, the ungraded 
sdiools showing as good work as the graded schools. 
Of the ungraded schools, Mr. F. M. Herrick took the 
first premium upon general exhibit, and Mr. Houston 
the second. Mr. Houston received first for map draw- 
ing, and Mr. Herrick second. The blackboard maps 
from Mr. Herrick's school were magnificent. For gen- 
eral exhibit In graded school work Neponsit received 
first premium and Tiskilwa second, fhe art defijart- 
ment of the Princeton high school had a fine exhibit. 
A portion of Supt. Miller's (reological cabinet relieved 
the eyes of any who were not interested in written work, 
and instructed those who were seeking names for speci- 
mens. The exhibit of pressed and mounted botanical 
specimens was very good. Most of this work came from 
ungraded schools, and shows clearly that something 
more than the three R*s receives attention in Bureaa 
county. 

CRAWFORD county. 

The Crawford County Teachers' Institute was held at 
Robinson during the week beginning August 25. Nearijr 
all the teachers of the county were m attendance. SnpC 
Hiser had secured the services of several live instmctors. 
Great interest was taken in the philosophy of education, 
methods of teaching, and in educational literature. The 
practical was sought in everything. L. E. Murray, of 
Palestine; J. H. Warvel, of the Terre Haute Normal; 
I. N. Folte, of Chandlerville; and R. R. Reeder, of the 
Illinois Normal University, were the instructors. A very 
successful normal term of several weeks was held previous 
to the institute. 

SPRINOriELD. 

Miss Kate Webster, of the Stuart school, has resigned 
on account of failing health. 

Miss Anna McCrillis is granted a temporary leave of 
absence, and is now in Texas. 

The Summer Institute was attended by over 200 
teachers of Sangamon county. Their work was char- 
acterized by an unusually enthusiastic educational spirit, 
promising much for the prosperity of our country schools* 

Extensive repairs and improvements have been made 
during the summer in the various school-buildings of 
the city. The woodwork has been painted inside and 
out, the walls calsomined, new fioors laid, and two new 
rooms have been added to the Edwards school. 

Twelve Springfield teachers attended . the National 
Association at Madison, Wis., four of whom are ladiei 
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BEAD THIS CAREFULLY. 



NOW IS THE TIHE TO RAISE GLUBS FOR THE JOURNAL 



tJ^vdlS. 



1. For one subscription at $1.50, Mr. Wm. Hawley Smith's charming story, "The 
Evolution of 'Dodd,'" price 60 cents. 



2. For two subscriptions at $1.60, ''The Teacher's Examiner," price $1.50; "Parker's 
Talks on Teaching," price $1.00; or " Spencer's Education," price $1.25. 



3. For two subscriptions at $1.50, and 25 cents extra, "Baldwin's Art of School Man 
agement," price $1.50, or " Johonnot's Principles and Practice," price $1.50. 



4. For three subscriptions at $1.50, any one of "The Zig-Zag Journeys," or "The 
Bodley Family," or The Young Folks' History, "Our Boys in India," "Drifting Round the 
World," or five copies of "The Week's Current," a weekly newspaper for schools, for 
five months. 

5. For four subscriptions at $1.50, "The Boys of '61," price $2.60, or "Colonial Days," 
same price. 

"We have a limited number of The Centuby Magazine's exquisite portrait of Dr. Holland, 
nearly life size. The retail price is $5.00. Until exhausted we will furnish them as a pre 
miam for fouk subsosiptions at $1.50, and 25 cents for packing and postage. 



6. For five subscriptions at $1.25, The Journal for one year, or any premium men- 
tioned in "2." 

7. For six subscriptions at $1.50, any of the four-dollar magazines. 



8. For fifteen subscriptions at $1.50, Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, price $12.00. 



You can substitute double the number of subscriptions at $1.25 for any of the foregoing. 
Liberal cash premiums given. An agent wanted in every township in Illinois. 
The above are a few of many premiums. Address 

ILLINOIS SCHOOL JOURNAL, 

in'ohmj^l, ill 
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teaching in the high school, and three others, first assist- 
ants in the ward schools. The only gentlemen there 
from Springfield were the superintendent and one ward 
school principal. 

There are at present 67 teachers employed in the 
schools, and pressing need of more, were there only 
other rooms to accommodate the children. There are 
over 2,400 pupils in the ward schools, and 227 in the 
high school— 77 boys and 150 girls. The senior class 
numbers 34 — 10 boys and 24 girls. 

Miss Baumgardner, a graduate of the State Normal 
school, is the principal ot the Teachers' Training school. 
She is a woman of fine professional education and ri{)e 
experience, and is familiar with the best schools in Illinois 
and other States. She comes to her work with much 
enthusiasm, and is most heartily welcomed. Miss Dar- 
cy, the former training teacher, is appointed principal 
of the new McClernard school. 

Miss Augusta Trapp, who has taught in our schools 
for over seventeen years, resigned her position last sum- 
mer. In July she married Mr. David Raab, brother of 
Supt. Raab, of Los Angeles, Cal., where they are now 
living. Mrs. Raab was one of our best teachers, and the 
thanks of the Board of Education were expressly ten- 
dered her for her long and faithful service. Miss Augusta 
Schlitt was promoted to her position, that of primary 
teacher in the Douglas school. 

Of the six teachers in the high school, the principal 
is a graduate of Missouri State Universitv; one of the 
ladies is a graduate of the State Normal : another, of 
Knox College; another, of Massachusetts State Normal 
and of Antioch College; and two others, one lady and 
one gentleman, graduates of Michigan University. The 
principal has a Missouri State certificate, and one of the 
ladies has State certificates from three States, including 
Illinois. One of the ward school principals has a certifi- 
cate from this State, and another is a graduate of Yale. 
The superintendent also has a State certificate, making 
three from Illinois in this city. 



OREGON TRAINING SCHOOL. 

Died, September 4, after a protracted illness, AUie 
Harvey, at ner home in Sandwich. 

Of the nineteen certificates granted after the late State 
examinations, seven were given to students of this 
school. Sixteen of the school now hold State certificates. 
Six mora have made the required average, and can com- 
plete the work next year. 

Following are the addresses, for the present school 
year, of some of the students who are employed as- su- 
perintendents, principals, and assistants: 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Q. Adams, Des Plaines; M. M. Alden, 
Durand; Geo. Blount Macomb; Jason Bellows, Grand 
Detour; Z^jtta Burbank, Rochelle; Nellie Burke, Galva; 
Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Bowles and Belle W. Hobbs, Deca- 
tur,' MoUie'Cogdal, Petersburg; Cora and Carrie Car- 
penter, Golden, Col.; Anna i)ixon, Belvidere; D. S. 
Elliott, Belleville: Mrs. L. C. Gibbs, Thebes; J. M. Hu- 
mer, Danville; Camilla Jenkins, Butler; T. C. Kohin, 
Braidwood; C. H. Kammann, Mascoutah; J, H. Ketter- 
man, Brookville; D. R. Michener, Orion; Stephen Ma- 
son, Eirkland; Hattie Mason, Sterling; Emma Naza- 
rene, Dallas, Iowa; James Ridgway, Still man Valley; 
Carrie Rich, Normal; Mr. and Mrs. E. Shannon, Pay- 
son; I mo Webster, Clear Water, Kansas; F. C. Will- 
son, Wyoming; Anna Wright, DeKalb. 



A PARTIAL LIST OP ILLINOIS TRINCIPALS. 



Adams 
Camp Point 
Clajrton 
Coatsburg . 
Fowler 
Golden 
La Prairie 
Liberty 
Lima . 



ADAMS COUNTY. 

F. H. Lummis 
. S. F. Hall 

H. M. Anderson 
. W. 8. Gray . 
. W. E. Enlow 
. L. E. Thomas 
. J. F. Riley . 
. A. B. Call . 
. M. B. Keath 



Ass'ts. 

. 1 

. 7 

. 5 

. 2 

. 1 

. 1 

. 1 

. 1 

. 1 



Ix)ra1ne 
Meodon 
Payson 



Beaver Creek . 
Greenville - 
Mulberry Grove 
Old Ripley 
Pocahontas 
Reno . 
Sorento 
Wobum 



Arlingrton 

Buda . 

DePue 

Dover 

Lamoille 

Maiden 

Mineral 

Neponset 

Ohio . 

Princeton 

Providence 

StaeiBeld 

Tlskilwa 

Walnut 

Wyanet 



Aviston 
Breese 
Carlyle 
Haey . 
Trenton 



. J no. Pratt . 
. A, Stevenson 
• Edward Shannon 

BOND COUNTY. 

. James Barklay . 
. James C. Burnes 
. Wm. J. Creswick 

John Comer 
. George W. Powell 

James Donnell 
. Olive Buchanan 

James Vaughn . 

BUREAU COUNTY. 

. W. H. Hill . 

. Joseph F. Lyon 

. F. G. Bralnerd 

. Emma Harford 

. L. J. Kendall 
W. H. Mason 

. G. J. Slutts 

. F. E. Lark . 

. W. J. Hussay 

. C. P. Snow . 

. Fannie Dexter 

. Chas. B. Moore 

. A. W. Hussey 

. G. W. Andrew 

. C. A. Watson 

CLINTON COUNTY. 

Henry Gramann 
Henry Schmidt . 
Leander Messick 
M. L. Cole 
Z. T. Remick 



Ashmore . 
Charleston 
Humbolt . . 
Mattoon, East Side 
»* West Side 
Oakland 



COLES COUNTY. 

. E. O. Humphrey 
. B. J. Hoensbel . 

John M. Bishop 

r. L. Betzer 

H. F. Baker 

Theodore H. Haney 



Cortland 

DeKalb 

Genoa 

Hinckley 

Kingston 

Kirkland 

Malta 

Sandwich 

Shabbona 

Somonauk 

Sycamore 

Waterman 



DB KALB COUNTY. 

. S. F. Parson 
J. L. Curts . 
. Davifl Gibbs 

F. Lattia 

. J. G. Lucas 
. S. G. Mason 
. D. G. Hays 
C. I. Gruey . 

G. N. Maxwell 
Lizzie Benedict 

. A. J. Blanchard 
. W. F. Weston 

DU PAGE COUNTY. 



Downer's Grove 
Elmburst . 
Hinsdale 
Lombard . 
Naperville 

Lisle School 
Prospect Park 
Turner Junction 
Whe »ton . 



George Fleischer 
R. H. H. Blome 
F. C. Cole 
H. L Harter 
Samuel Meek 
W. O. Seibert 
Jas. H. Conklln 
Miss H. F. Yakely 
J. K. Rassweiler 



Albion 
Bone Gap . 
Grayville . 
West Salem 



Cabery 
Elliott 
Gibson City 
Melvin 
Paxton 
Piper City 
Roberts 
Sibley 



Carrollton . 
Greenfield 
Kane . 
Rockbridge 
Roodhouse 
Whitehall . 



Braceville 

Gardner 

Morris 



EDWARDS COUNTY. 

John Marten 

(Principal not secured) 
. C. M. Pitner 
. C. F. Nickerson 



FORD COUNTY. 

L. O. Putnam 
Amelia Richardson 
X. O Jones 
D. G. Foreman 

. A. C. Rishel 

. O. D. Button 

. F. E. Bonney 

. Koscle Clinebell 

GREENE COUNTY. 

. David Felmley . 
. D. O. Witmer 

Sylvester Smith 
. J. N. Kelly . 
. Rev. D. H. Starkey 

Geo. M. Herrick 

GRUNDY COUNTY. 

. O. L. Ray 

J. N. Way man 
. L. T. Regan 



1 
3 
3 



1 
11 

1 

1 
1 
1 



2 

4 

1 
1 

1 
1 
3 
2 
12 
1 
4 
4 
2 
3 



2 
1 

T 
2 

4 



1 
15 

1 

14 
14 

4 



2 
10> 
3 
2 
2 
1 
3 

10 

•> 

9* 

3 

12 
1 



3 

1 

5 

5 

4 
o 

1 
& 

4 



5 
1 

2 



1 

1 

e 
1 

4 

3 
1 

1 



8 

1 
1 

6 



4 
16 
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GEiX SH Eft WOOD. 



WILLAUD WOODARD. 



GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 

307 AND 309 WABASH AVE. 



Attention is called to the following of our Publications. Send for circulars. 

ANALYTICAL COPY BOOKS 

The NEATEST, BEST, and CHEAPEST series yet published. Prized for their simplicity and beauty 

of mechanical execution. UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED Fouu Years in Scjccession, 

by the Chicago Board of Education. Used, and giving great satisfaction, 

in many thousand schools. 



' Tbe copies in books i and a of this 
series, eaccept the xst line upon each 
pgty are intended to be traced with 
pm and mJk, or with pencil by the 



(^Sai Letters 

ikoidd be made three 
specs in hight. The 
saoS u B taken as a 
nadard of measnre- 
meoL The Capital 
Sum as it occurs in 
tbt above letters, 
sbodd be shaded^. 
leat the center. The 
Ofial should be about 
i)& spaces in hight. 



The ThJPee Principles (St Letters. 



^rst. 



"^d. 



jf^' 



Strai£'At Une. 



Right Curve. 



Le/i Curve. 



The teacher should place the copy 
upon the Blackboard^ and explain 
the same thoroughly before the exer- 
cise in •writing. Practice upon loose 
paper before using the book. 



J J 






Of -'-^3^ '/.^-(^r-^^yy^^n^i^- 






The small /, ^, A, 
k and/* extend three 
spaces above the 
base line and cross 
at J^ their length. 
The small y;y,^,jr 
and z extend two 
spaces below the 
base line. Loop Let* 
ters are Ji space ia 
width. 



■4—f^- 



-# 




1ZZZJ7- 





T 






lE^i 



V" 






'/ 



~z 



T 




r^jiiz^/:z:; /■ 



,.-// 



> f— 



-ir 



^ 



/ .- 



"jrr '::~:t.'^ 



- ■'A 




..^ /^ 



The thutecn 
S««// Letters 
■at each one 
^ax in hight, 
ocept rand s, 
«Udi are i^ 
spaces. 



^ 



vy 



/—r 



r /■ 



l'. .. t J. L 1 -/- L «- . 1 , - 



r 



T' 



\ 



-zztJ^L^oiIEziMl. 



y^^/ 



The /f^and/ 
extend two spa- 
zjs> above the 
base line. The 
/and q \% spa- 
ces below the 
base line. 



The small u is taken as the standard of measurement in regard to highi and ividth of Capitals and SntaU Letters. A space in hight is the hicht 
JftesmaU «. A space in wdth is the distance between the two downwurd strokes in the small u All letters are formed upon a slant of 50 to 5a 
dqpoes horn the honxontal to the right of the vertical. Connecting Slant varies from 29 J4 to 35 degrees. The usual distance between small letteis 
»iK spaces, except in the a,g, q and a, where it is 2^ spaces. The dot of the small * and y should be one space above each ktter. Cross the 
■tu / at )i its hiiBht. 



Hddel Chromo Readers, ^y j Husseu webb. 

^ifnilaiii'a P<^9flAi»c ^>' T^ichard Edwards, LL. D., as- 
OlUUtflilH liedUeihy Blsted by Henry L. Boltwood. 

Stiideiit's Readers in Parts, g^Jamn^K^*'"''"**''^ 
Reade's Business Reader, Seis*'*''^'^'^ '° '*"'*' 
English SjTitax and Analysis, ^^^^'X^y^^t 

Oommon Schools, Hif^b Schools, and Normal Schools, by Mrs. 



M. I). L. Haynlo, Prof, of Modern Languages, Illinois State 
Normal l^nlvorsity. 

School Songs, Sfani ^' ^' ^"""''' ^' ''-""^ ""' ^'*'^" 

Taylor's History, ^y Edward Taylor, a. M. 
Model Arithmetics, by Kirk and Bemeld. 

riivil flAvapniniiiit We hare Just issued a Civil Gov- 
K)VS\\ UUVeilllllflll, ernment of Illinois and of the 
United States, by Edwin C. Crawford, A. M., Chicago, 111. 



aEO. SHERAV^OOD & CO., 






WILLABD WOODARD. 



307 and 309 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PUBLISHERS* NOTES 



Read the "ad" of G. W. & A. Barker, and then 
make a list of all the new and second-hand books that 
you wish to (Uspose of, and write them for an offer. 

"Oar School" series of report cards and exposition 
chart. The best and cheapest arrangement out for sys- 
tematic reports. Teachers wishing samples and prices 
will address W. W. Knowles, Sterling, III. 

The ^^ Evolution of *Dodd,' " price 50 cents, cut a pre- 
mium for one subscriber to The Journal at $1.50, 

The Brock way Teachers' Agency advertised in our 
columns refers to Supt. Howland, of Chicago, Prof. 
Phelps, Winona, Minn., Adj. Gen. Elliot, Springfield, 
and others. This agency famishes a very convenient 
means of communication between teachers and em- 
ployers. 

The Teachers' Cooperative Association, of Chicw), 
announce a new branch office at Lincoln, Neb., with Miss 
L. Margaret Pryse and Miss Jennie Denton, Editors of 
"School Work," as managers. All applicants are reg- 
istered at Allentown, Pa., and Lincoln, Neb., without 
extra charge. 

Business men who have had considerable experience 
can be greatly benefited by spending a little time at H. 
B. Bryant's Chicago Business College. It takes a pretty 
thorough accountant to handle the books of either of the 
nine large houses in the Business Exchange connected 
with this College. 

How many of our readers are aware of the fact that 
A. H. Andrews & Co. are the largest manufacturers in 
the world of school furniture? Have you noticed their 
* 'ad . " on p. VI ? Have you tried their Dustless Erasers ? 
Have you seen their Lunar Tellurian Globe? Are you 
going to have new desks this year? .Yes? Well, then, 
you must see the Triumph, with folding lid. 

The Teachers' Training School and School for Individ- 
ual Instruction, of Oregon, Illinois, E. L. Wells, princi- 
pal, prepares youn^ people for business, for other schools, 
and helps teachers in methods and to obtain county and 
state certificates. The school has no vacations, and all 
studies are optional. Students enter at any t^me and 
stay as lon^ as thev please. Teachers can there spend 
their vacations in the most practical drill-work. Grad- 
uates of high and normal schools, county superintendents, 
principals and assibtants of towns and cities in idl parts 
of Illinois, and some from other states have been mem- 
bers of the school. Send for circular and catalogue. 

The *' Evolution of *Dodd,' " price 50 cents, as a pre- 
mium for one subscriber to The Journal <U fl.50. 

Teachers of geography are sure to find many questions 
with short answers a useful and amusing exercise. The 
Geographical Hand-Book gives to the teacher one 
thousand five hundred questions, already prepared, with 
answers, — 300 on United States, 250 on Europe, 150 on 
mathematical geography, and other subjects in pro- 
I>ortion. It would interest you to see how many ques- 
tions out of 50 or 100 your class would answer. Try the 
questions. They will give your class a lively review, 
and cost you only 35 cents. For sale by J. A. Wood- 
bum, Bloomington, Indiana. See advertisement. 

The North- Western Normal, located at Geneseo, III., 
was organized and is conducted by Professors Cook and 
Stevens, assisted by a corps of ten teachers. The school 
is in session fifty weeks each year. Departments of 
Science, Literature, Mathematics, History, Languages, 
Bookkeeping, Stenography, Music, Art, and Photog- 
raphy are regularly sustained. Expenses are reduced to 
as low a figure as possible, and axscommodations are 
good. A large three-story building is now being erected 
to meet the increasing demands for more room. German, 
Latin, Bookkeeping, and Penmanship are taught with- 



out extra charge. Hundreds of successful teachers 
have been prepfured for tiieir work by Messrs. Cook and 
Stevens, and a saving of tame and money is guaranteed. 
Send for catalogue. 

SOMBTHING FOR NOTHIKG. 

We have in our office a beautiful roller map of the 
United States and Canada, size 46x56 inches, ^^giaph- 
icsdly correct, and showing, in colors, the diyisions of 
sUmdard time—just such a map as usually sells for 
about $2. The map is published by the Chicago & Alton 
Railroad, and they propose to send one, all charges pre- 
paid, to any principal, or teacher of any department of 
anv educational institution, for use in their classes, who 
will send a written request for it— until the large edition 
is exhausted. First come, first served. We have always 
considered the Chicago & Alton a liberal corporation, 
but this offer smacks strongly of philanthropny. We 
trust that our readers will be as generous in their requests 
as the C. & A. is in their offer. Send to 

James Charlton, 
Gen. Pass, and Ticket Agt. 210 Dearborn St., Ofaicago. 

The ''Evolution of *Dodd,' " price 50 cents, as a pre- 
mium for one subscriber to The Journal at $1.50, 

Our new school aids are the best and cheapest system 
for conducting schools in good quiet order. Each set 
contains 150 pretiy chromo credit cards, 50 large 
beautiful chromo merit cards, and 12 large elegant artis- 
tic chromo excelsior cards, price per set $1 ; half set 60c. 
500 new designs, brilliant artistic chromo school reward, 
excelsior, merit, credit, diploma, birthday, eaator, friend- 
ship, remembrance, address, visiting, Christmas, new 
year, scripture and gift cards at 5, 10, 15, 20 and 25c per 
dozen. Large set samples 15c. If you do not care to 
order samples send any amount you wish; stating num- 
ber and kinds of cards wanted and we will surehr please 
you. Price list, order blanla, return envelopes free. All 
IKMtpaid by mail. Stamps taken. Please send a trial 
order. Finb Art Publishing Co., Warren, Pa. 

A SURE WAT OF TBAOHINO GRAMMAR 

Intelligently and successfully. **The principles of 
English grammar unfolded to learners by a new niethod, 
in a strictly progressive order, with copious exercises for 
parsing and analysis.** For circular with explanations 
of the Dook and testimonials, apply to 

JoHK F. Brooeb, 
617 S. 5th St., Springfield, 111. 

The ^'Evolution of 'Dodd,' *' price 50 cents, as a pre- 
mium for one subscriber to The Journal at $1.50, 

Read the ''ad** of "Seatwork in Arithmetic,** in this 
number and l^en send ten cents for a specimen. It will 
pay yon. It is the most convenient thing published, 
and lessens (the teacher *s work surprisingly. It saves 
room on the '.blackboard; saves the time of writing, and 
more than all presents graded work all ready for the 
pencil of the pupil. 

The ''Evolution of 'Dodd,^ ^' price 50 cents, tES a pre- 
mium for one subscriber to The Journal at $1.50, 

Practical knowledge is excellent, but there must be a 
clear and well defined theory to go with it to make it ap- 
plicable in varying cases. H. B. Bryant*s Chicago Bus- 
mess College combines theory with practice. 



LOCAL NOTES. 

Send to us for Dr. Hewett*s "Pedago^jy,** Prof. Cook's 
''Methods of Arithmetic,** Mrs. Hayme s ''Grammar,** 
Metoalf and DeGarmo*s "Dictionary Work,** or any 
book you wish, and in any quantity. Prices low. Tiy 
us. Normal Book and News Co., Normal, III. 

Maxwell & Co. have removed to Chicago, but they left 
their old store behind them, and R. C. Rogers & Co., 
their successors, can fill any order for goods in their line. 
If you want a book that your dealers can*t supply, write 
Rogers & Co., and get it by an early mail. Stadents, 
drop in and see the opportunity for "bargains. Nortii 
Side Coort-House Square, Bloonungton. 
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TALES ABOTTT BEES. 



BT E. A. OASTMAN. 



IV. 



In the last one of these talks (see April 
nnmber), I tried to trace for you the life of a 
bee from the egg to the time it came out a full- 
grown insect. If you do not remember what 
I said about these interesting little animals, 
it may be well for you to turn back and read 
the story over again. 

I have already told you that the queen is 
the mother of the whole colony. She lays 
the eggs from which all the bees are raised. 
If she dies, the whole colony will soon be 
dead, unless a new queen can be furnished in 
some way. But you must remember that this 
does not happen because the bees are discour- 
aged, as some of the books will tell you. It 
is simply because a bee does not Uve more 
than six or eight weeks in the summer. So 
if no eggs are laid, and no young bees are 
hatched to take the place of those that die 
from day to day, of course the whole colony 
mil soon be dead. But you must remember 
also that this* is not true in the winter. Un- 
less they become diseased in some way, the 
bees that are in a colony on the first of Octo- 
ber will nearly all be alive on the first of the 
following March. But as I have already told 
you, yonng bees will begin to hatch in many 
colonies by the middle of February, so, al- 
though the old bees will die quite rapidly after 
they begin to fly in the spring, the colony will 
be kept up by the young ones that are hatch- 
ing out every day. 

I propose in this article to tell you a few 
hats about these queens. There is nothing 



more strange and wonderful in the whole 

range of natural history than some of the 
things pertaining to the queens. 

As already stated, a worker bee lives from 
six to eight weeks, when he dies of old age; 
but the queen lives from one to five years! 
When she deposits eggs in one kind of comb 
"workers" will be produced, but if these same 
eggs are placed in comb with cells of a differ- 
ent size, "drones" will be hatched! No one 
has yet offered a satisfactory explanation of 
the fact just stated. 

If the queen lays eggs before meeting a 
drone, the eggs will hatch, but all the bees 
will be drones. The same thing is frequently 
true towards the end of her life; that is, old 
queens often become what the apiarians call 
a "drone layer," meaning by this that her 
eggs will hatch nothing but drones. 

if the queen dies, or is taken from the col- 
ony, the bees at once proceed to raise one to 
take her place. This they can do if Ihey 
have, in the hive, eggs or young bees not more 
than three days old. The operation is about 
as follows: They tear down three cells of the 
common worker bees and destroy the larvae 
in two of them; then, in the place of these 
three, a large cell is built, which looks almost 
like a peanut shell, but is not quite so long. 
This cell is filled with very rich food, upon 
which the larva, or young bee, feeds very vo- 
raciously. In sixteen days a queen will hatch 
from this "queen cell," as it is called. In 
about five days she will fiy out to meet a 
drone, and in five or eight days more she will 
be laying eggs. 

Now, please notice carefully what the bees 
have done. They have taken a little worm 
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that would have produced, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, a worker bee, which would live 
some six or eight weeks, and by enlarging the 
cell in which it lived, and by feeding more 
and richer food, have caused it to come forth 
a queen which will live from one to five yeaLs! 
Not only this, but the worker would be in the 
cell twenty-one days before it hatched, while 
the queen comes out in sixteen days ! 

When you are told that the bees discover 
tlie loss of their queen immediately, and pro- 
ceed at once to start these queen cells, so as to 
raise another to take her place, I think you 
will agree that they are very wise little chaps. 
Now this is just what takes place in every col- 
ony at swarming time. The old queen goes 
oif with the young swarm. How many of you 
now see why this must be true? Quite often 
preparation is made in the old colony before 
the swarm leaves, so it is not an unusual thing 
to find queen cells pretty well developed at 
the time when the swarm goes ofl: But this 
is not always true. I have often looked into 
colonies immediately after a swarm had left, 
and found no queen cells started. Of course, 
in such a case, the bees at once begin prepa- 
rations for supplying the colony with a new 
queen. 

If the queen dies when there are no eggs 
nor young larvae in the hive, the colony must 
perish, as there is no way by which the loss 
can be supplied. 

As stated in a former article, the raising of 
queens is an established business. When the 
apiarian wishes to raise queens, he first takes 
a queen away from one of his best colonies. 
The bees then build a number of cells, vary- 
ing from two to fifty. When these queens are 
just ready to hatch, a number of small colo- 
nies are prepared by putting two or three 
combs, and, say, a quart of bees into a hive. 
One of the queen cells is then carefully cut 
out and inserted in a comb cf each of these 
small colonies. The queen soon hatches, and 
in about eight or ten days will begin to lay 
eggs. As soon as this occurs she is ready for 
sale, and if the owner has an order he takes 
her out and puts her in a little box with about 
a dozen bees and some food, and for two cents 
postage he can send her to any part of the 
United States. If he has some more cells 
ready, one will be put into the small colony 



from which the queen has been taken; and the 
operation will be repeated. 

During the present summer, I have received 
three queens from Munich, in Germany, Jy 
modi. They were as lively on their arrival a« 
though they had travelled but a few miles. 

In the last of these talks I will tell you 
something about the various kinds of bees, 
and possibly something concerning the vari- 
ous kinds of hives. 



J HOW HIGH SCHOOLS MAT BECOME AC* 
^ CEEDITED. 



The following is a reply to a letter addresse<I 
to Dr. Peabody, Regent of the University, at 
Champaign, asking how high schools may be- 
come accredited : 

My Dear Sir: 

The trustees of this University have granted 
to its faculty authority to ap])oint one or more 
schools in each county, whose graduates may 
be admitted to the University without exam- 
ination, upon their diplomiis, or certificates of 
graduation. It is required that the schools so 
recognized shall be public high schools of the 
fii'st grade, whose courses of study, actually 
carried into cfifect, are such as will insure in 
the graduates the preparation necessary to en- 
able them to undertake successfully the work 
of our college courses. 

The University has never asked schools to 
become accredited, farther than to give notice 
that steps would be taken toward such rela- 
tionship if the authorities desire it. When 
application is made by the trustees or officers 
of any school, a statement is asked of the 
course of study adopted for the school. 

As a matter of course, if this should be 
found to be not as extensive as the conditions 
require, no farther steps need be taken. It is 
frequently the fact, however, that the work 
actually done, in a given case, does not fill up 
the programme laid down in a printed course. 
If the course is satisfactory, an officer of the 
University, more frequently the Regent, visits 
the school and makes a personal inspection of 
it, reference being had to the extent, charac- 
ter, and thoroughness of the work, both in 
scheme and in performance, and to the ques- 
tions: "Is this work likely to continue?" 
'*Will this community probably furnish a sue- 
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cession of pupils of high school grade?" or, 
as is not unfrequently the case, "Is the pres- 
ent class only an occasional fruitage, not liable 
to be repeated in some years?" 

The visiting officer reports his conclusions, 
and the faculty acts in accordance therewith. 
The tendency is Inevitably toward too great 
leniency on the part of the examiner, owing 
to a desire to aid a faithful and hard-working 
teacher in his efforts to elicit the sympathy of 
his community in behalf of his work, and a 
natural unwillingness to offend. There is no 
doubt that schools have been placed on this 
list, and yet remain there, which are not in 
fhct entitled to the distinction. It is also true 
that several important schools in the State 
have never been placed on the list, but so far 
as the \mter is informed, this is not the fault 
of the University. It would be a delicate 
matter for the Begent to invite a high school 
principal to offer his school for examination, 
when the result might, perhaps, not be accept- 
ance. 

It not unfrequently happens that the over- 
tare comes from an ambitious teacher, who 
has lately taken hold of a school that has been 
mismanaged, and is, in fact, a hard field. He 
wants all the aid he can get, and thinks, per- 
haps, near the close of the year, when contracts 
approach renewal, that the endorsement of the 
University will help him personally to greater 
confidence in his community, or to a better 
salary, or a better place. Not unfrequently 
a deficiency is discussed, which the teacher, in 
good faith, promises shall be made good, mak- 
ing a promise which cannot be fulfilled with- 
out the aid of his school board, which aid he 
is not always able to command. The conclu- 
sion is inevitable that schools should not be 
accepted upon promissory notes. They must 
be taken for what they are believed to be, 
rather than for what they hope to become. 

In a few prominent places the schools are 
so well established as to have a character of 
their own, independent of the officers at any 
time in charge. In most cases the teacher 
makes the school, and a change of teachers 
makes a change in the school very probable. 
For this reason the faculty has determined 
that any school shall.be liable to reinspection 
after a change in administration. The Uni- 
versity of Michigan inspects its accredited 



schools annually. The Industrial University 
would be glad to do the same, but at present 
such a course is not feasible. There are sev- 
eral schools in the list which have changed 
hands lately, and may expect visitation in the 
near future. The visit is without cost to the 
school. 

The University has been asked to provide 
a specific course of study, which it will de- 
mand from its accredited schools. This re- 
quest has been declined, for what seem to be 
obvious reasons. The officers of the Univer- 
sity are mindful of the fact that very few high 
school pupils will pursue their education in 
any higher institution. Their work is ended 
there. The business of the school officers is 
to provide first for the many who will never 
go farther, making such a course of study as 
will meet best' the wants of these pupils. If 
that course will, at the same time, meet the 
requirements of the University — 'well. If it 
is not possible to do both, the teacher sliould 
be content to do that which is nearest to him, 
and let his school remain unaccredited. What, 
then, does the University desire ? 

1. The common English branches, well and 
thoroughly grounded. 

2. Mathematics as far as, and including, 
solid and spherical geometry. This is especi- 
ally important for all technical courses. 

3. Natural sciences, including the elements 
of physics, botany, and physiology. The 
attainments desired are not so much knowledge 
of facts as something of the spirit of inquiry 
and investigation which these subjects, rightly 
taught, will iq^pire. Especially do we desire 
that all the fashionable, patented, short cuts 
should be avoided. 

4. English composition and rhetoric, to 
such an extent that a student can write a 
respectable letter, can use plain English 
simply, and know where to put his stops and 
capitals. 

With these subjects a student may enter 
any of the technical courses. 

For the literary courses, a student should 
have as much Latin as is required by the best 
literary colleges, including a reasonable 
amount of Caesar, Cicero, and Virgil. Here- 
after it will be expected that those wlio come 
as accredited students for these literary 
courses shall have done this work at their 
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homes in tlieir owu preparatory schools, aud 
that their credentials shall certify to the facts. 
Students have been allowed to enter without 
Latin, with the condition that they would 
"make up" Latin before graduating. Ex- 
perience shows that this an*angement is very 
undesirable. The work is done at great 
inconvenience, and not in its proper time, or 
with its proper relationships to the studies 
which follow. The time has not yet come 
when we can say to all candidates for the 
literary course, do first this work, but we can 
say to our accredited schools, or to schools 
worthy to be accredited, you should do this 
for your pupils. 

The University will not accept grades from 
any school for partial work. It will not, 
hereafter, accept diplomas after they are one 
year old. At the University of'Michigan this 
limit is made three months. Of course, the 
examinations of the University are always 
open, and any person may be admitted who 
can satisfy them. The whole system of 
receiving pupils as accredited is liable to the 
serious objection that in a measure it fosters 
the hot-bed cramming system, which puts 
pupils through an examination just as they 
are fresh from reviews and puts a trade-mark 
on them, and counts them as ''done," even 
though the whole net product shall leak out in 
a fortnight. Our candidates invariably com- 
plain that they are "rusty," but we would 
prefer even a moderate examination from a 
"rusty " student than rest on the stamp hotly 
impressed when the subject was just fresh 
from tlie mint. 

As to your suggestion that the schools may 
lead to the preparatory class, we make this 
answer. Any county superintendent may 
examine any applicant from his county, and if 
he finds him fitted to receive a teacher's cer- 
tificate of the second grade, age not being 
considered, his statement of the fact will 
admit the person to our preparatory class. 
The arrangement is direct, simple, and eflicient. . 

The system of accredited schools has not as 
yet done the University the service that was 
expected by its projection. Of the thirty-three 
schools now on its lists, more than half have 
never sent a student to our classes. More 
than three-fourths of the students who have 
come to us through this channel have come 



from the adjacent schools in Champaign and 
Urbana. This statement emphasizes the im- 
pression that in many cases it was the teacher 
and not the school that was accredited. Mean- 
while there seems to be an almost insane 
desire to avoid examinations. Pupils, and 
parents, and teachers, and superintendenta, 
all strive by every means to help candidates 
to climb in some other way than by exami- 
nations. A leading teacher writes me, not 
in these words, but to this eflfect: "I send 
you one of our graduates, A. B. He is a 
brilliant fellow, capital student, smart as a 
whip, will do you credit, and we will stand 
or fall on his record; but for mercy's sake 
donH examine him!^^ The sequel reminds 
me of William Henry's vase, when he dropped 
it: "I didn't know it was so rotten! " 

Meanwhile, in season and out of season, 
with what power we have, we are striving to 
do such work as may make us worthy to be 
known as the Universitv of Illinois, and not 
a high school for Champaign or any other 
county. Tours, S. H. Peabody. 



/HIGH-SCHOOL GBADTJATES-WHT 80 FBWf 



BY 8. Y. OILLAK. 



The discussion of this question, began in a 
recent number of the Journal, if generally 
read by those outside of the school-room, 
ought to correct some erroneous notions that 
are far too prevalent concerning high-school 
instruction. 

Mr. Wads worth's view of the matter, as 
expressed in the August Journal, may be 
pessimistic — as Mr. Barton alleges — but it is 
correct. While human nature and the con- 
ditions of American life remain as they are, 
and while the standard of requirements for 
graduation is held as high as it ought to be, 
we shall not see a large increase in the number 
of those who complete the course. This, 
however, is not a matter of regret; it may be 
seriously questioned whether much of an in- 
crease in the number of graduates wonld be 
desirable. 

Let us examine the facts in the case and find 
what conclusions may be* drawn from them. 

The following list includes all the cities in 
the State containing 5,000 inhabitants and 
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upwards, which, accordiDg to their published 
reports for 1882, maintained high schools 
with courses extending over more tlian three 
years, and whose annual enrollment exceeded 
80 for that year: 



High School No. of 
ElnroUment. Uraduates. 



85 


14 


160 


22 


391 


'Mr 


297 


23 


689 


74 


85 


8 


216 


17 


141 


20 


125 


9 


\0^ 


4 


120 


14 


90 


5 


86 


17 


164 


19 


256 


20 


127 


13 


101 


12 


120 


13 


120 


14 


176 


21 


100 


9 



Aarora. East Side^ 
Bloomington, 
Chicago, S. Diyision, 
'* N. Division, 
W. Division, 
Danville, 
Decatnr, 
Evanston, . 
FieeiK>rt, 
Galena, 

Jacksonville, . 
Joliet, 
Lake View, 
Ottawa, 
Peoria, 
Qoincy, 
Bock Island, 
Rockford, East, . 

West, 
SpringGeld, 
Streator, 

Totals, 3,754 382 

For 1880, the aggregate enrollment in 
eighteen of the above named schools was 350 
less than in 1882. (The reports of Rockford 
and Joliet for 1880 are not at hand.) The 
difference may be regarded as the natural 
increase on account of the growth of the 
cities. It is fair, then, to assume that during 
the four years in which these 382^raduate8 
were in school, the annual enrollment in these 
twenty-one cities was about 3,400. 

Let it be remembered that this enrollment 
includes all who were members of the school 
at any time during the year, even tliose whcT 
were present only a week. Now, had all who 
entered staid the full four years and com- 
pleted the course, the number of graduates 
would have been 860, or one-fourth of the 
whole enrollment. A planing-mill can be 
made to produce that sort of uniformity in 
results; so can a sausage-grinder. A number of 
rough boards go in at one end of the planing- 
machine, and just as many come out, all 
polished alike. But human souls are not to 
be managed like so much lumber, all cut to 
the same gauge and tied into bundles of 
aniform size. In this motley world, with all 
its many-sided, complex possibilities and un- 
forseen emergencies, there are countless 
causes, good and sufficient, that may cut short 
the school days of a student. A few of the 
pupils die ; some get married ; a few are ex- 



pelled; others go to higher institutions of 
learning, preferring the preparatory year in 
college to the last year in the high-school ; a 
large number find employment, and their 
parents need their help to support the family; 
some lack the mental capacity to do the work 
required, and drift into the go-as-you-please 
private schools where everything is "so nice 
and easy ; " more get tired and quit. 

And yet here in these high schools of Illi- 
nois we find that while there would have been 
850 graduates had the machine ground them 
out with planing-mill precision and uniform- 
ity, and there had been no deaths, no sick- 
ness, no absence, no slips, mishaps, accidents 
or failures of any kind, — out of this possible 
850 there were actually graduated 382. About 
45 per cent, of the machinist's ideal was 
realized. The manifold exigencies of life 
thinned the ranks in four years by 55 per 
cent. 

How does this compare with results in 
other educational fields ? 

Here is a bunch of catalogues and reports 
of city schools, of recent date. Tabulating 
the total enrollment under the heads high, 
grammar, and primary schools, including 
under the last the first four years of the child's 
school life, and under grammai* schools, the 
second four, we get the following: 





ENROLLMENT. 






• 


i 


• 


i 


1 

o 


h 


CITT. 


& ' 


fr. 
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o 


St 
S 


SOg 
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Springfield, 111. 


imi 


1H88 


738 


178 


20 


Denver, Col. 


'82-3; 


4313 


1250 


181 


22 


Peoria. III. 


1888 


2783 


1265 


232 


21 


South Bend, Ind. 


'79-80' 


503 


341 


104 


, 9 


Moline, 111. 


1879 


773 


486 


64 


' 14 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


1883 


2568 


1827 


204 


25 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


1879 


8308 


3498 


520 


49 


Paris, III. 


'79-'80 


309 


211 


100 


' 13 


Chicago, 111. 


'82-3 


58075 


12950 


1436 


1146 


Denver, Col. 


1881 


2784 


74:^ 


132 


! 19 


Plymouth, Ind. 


1882 


424 


250 


36 


7 


Danville, 111. 


'84-4 


1672 

84400 


484 


81 

3268 


5 


Totals 


1 


24043 


350 



The enrollment indicated in each column 
above is the accumulation of four years, but 
the number of graduates is for one year. 
Assuming this to be the average number, these 
schools would graduate 1400 from their high 
schools in four yours. Now let us see where 
the falling off conies in. The enrolhncnt in 
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the first four years is 84,i00; of these only 
24,043, or about twenty-eight per cent, are 
enrolled the next four years; and of these 
again, only 3,268, or less than fourteen per 
cent, are in the high school ; but of this num- 
ber, 1,400, or liQdivXy forty-three per cent, pass 
on to the next grade, — the school of life, or to 
the institutions of higher learning. (Note 
the striking similarity in the ratio of gradu- 
ates to total enrollment in these schools taken 
at random from several States, regardless of 
the size of the cities, and in the twenty-one 
above, which include all of a kind at a cer- 
tain date in Illinois.) 

What results do we find beyond the high 
school? The following statistics of some of 
our western colleges, normal schools, and uni- 
versities will at least help to answer the ques- 
tion: 



Purdue University, (Ind) 
North western University. 
Illinois Industrial University. 
Illinois State Normal Univ. 
Southern Illinois Normal Univ 
Indiana State Normal School. 
Cook County Normal School. 
Illinois Wesleyan University. 
Agricultural College of Mich. 
Wabash Collegre, (Ind). 
Jacksonville Female Seminary . 



Totals. 



Date. 

1881 


Enrollment. 


92 


1882 


161 


1882 


281 


1884 


489 


1883 


167 


1884 


646 


1881 


223 


1880 


83 


1882 


249 


1883 


95 


1881 


100 


2586 



Oi'adaAtefl 

8 
24 
35 
24 
10 
32 

8 
10 
83 
16 

9 
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As before, the 2,586 represents the accumu- 
lation of fonr years*; and if this is a fair 
average, these institutions will graduate 832 
in four years — only about thirty-two per cent, 
of the enrollment. 

Query: When a western college graduates 
annually more than ten or twelve per cent, 
of its enrollment, is not the fact at least good 
cause of suspicion, if not prima facie evidence 
of laxity in the requirements? Why western? 
Because those great establishments in the 
east have a very diflFerent class of students — 
the "remnant" left after many and severe 
winnowing processes. 

To return to the high- schools: Of sixty- 
eight high schools of Illinois whose reports 
for 1882 have been examined, and in which 
the course of study is only three years, the 

• 

•The course of study In the Cook County Normal School, 
also one of the courses in the Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity and Indiana State Normal Bcbool are only three years. 
Were the computation carried out so as to correct this dis- 
crepancy, it would make a sligrhtly better showing for the 
high schools as compared with the higher institutions. 



per cent, of graduates on whole enrollments 
(estimated on same basis as above, by multi- 
plying the annual number of graduates by 
three), is thirty-eight. 

If the above data are worth anything, they 
point toward the following conclusions: 

1. It is not from the high school, but from 
the grades below that the attendance falls off 

•most rapidly. 

2. Measured by its ability to hold the 
pupils, the high school is doing its work more 
than three times as well as the grades next 
below it, far better than the first four grades, 
and considerably better than the institution.s 
above it. 

3. A three years' course is no more likely 
to be finished than a longer one. 

4. The popular opinion that the high school 
should make more graduates than it does 
needs to be revised. 

If the object were merely to have large 
"classes" at each annual recurrence of com- 
mencement day, the matter were easy enough. 
Every principal who holds the reins with a 
reasonable degree of firmness knows that by 
relaxing his grip he can easily increase the 
number of grduates. But if a diploma is to 
mean anything, if the school is to impart the 
discipline of doing, which comes only from 
hard work, then, for the present at least, the 
law of the ''survival of the fittest" will 
operate against large classes. Take the 
people of any city on the average, "just as 
Ihey run," and will you find more than fifty 
per cent, of them who are such that their 
ofi^spring are likely to have suflScient physical, 
mental, and moral stamina to endure four 
years of continuous work, after having been 
experimented upon by eight different teachers 
in as many years ? 

Human nature is not essentially different in 
the high-school pupil from what we find in the 
adult. It is subject to the same weakness* 
the same weariness, and the same kind of 
discouragements. How many men and 
women are strong and brave enough to begin 
and carry through to successful completion an 
undertaking which involves four years of per- 
sistent labor ? 

About the boys — Heaven bless the boys ! 
Keep them in school as long as you can, but 
if you succeed well in tliis direction, they 
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mast come in contact with men more than 
they now do in their school work. All honor 
to woman's work in the school. Much of it 
in certain grades is better than man's can be; 
bat the boy needs the stimulus of masculine 
authority and influence, else he comes to 
r^ard school work as fit only for women and 
girls, and longs for a ^^ business" position. 
The effeminate disposition of the widow's 
only son is the result of the abnormal pre- 
ponderance of^oman's influence. 



GEHE&AL EXEBOISES. 



BT H. J. BABTON. 



SOCLA.L SCIENCE.— MONEY. 

ABBREVIATIONS. 

B. Bowen*8 Political Economy. 

C. Carey's Social Science, Vol. II. 

F. Fawcett's Hand-Book of Finance. 

M. Mill's Political Economy, Vol. II. 

McM. McMaster's History of the People of the 
United Stotes, Vol. I. 

S. Say's Political Economy. 

Sp. Spofford's American Almanac, 1884. 

Sfc. Sfc^rtevant's Economics. 

W. Walker's Political Economy. 

We. Wells's Robinson Crusoe's Money. 

1. If you have been exchanging one bushel 
of wheat for a yard of cloth, and then money 
id introduced, when you find that a dollar is 
the equivalent of the wheat, what use does the 
money perform? 

2. If you pay the dollar for sugar, what ad- 
ditional use can you see? Frame the defini- 
tion of money. . 

3. Definitions of money and its two uses. 
B. 237. C. 295, 343. W. 127, 142. We. 22. 

4. Barter, define. Inconveniences. C. 
295, 299. M. 18. S. 218. • W. 126. We. 
Chapt. ni. 

5. Advantages of the use of money. C. 
297, 343. St. 69. W. 125. Thomas More, 
in his Eutopia, proposed to do away with 
money in domestic business. German social- 
ism goes further and banishes it entirely from 
the State. Woolsey's Communism and Scxnal- 
ism, pp. 92, 215. 

6. Substances that have been used as money. 
B. 256, 25T. C. 295. McM. 264-265. N^ote 
S. 219-220, 222, 281. W. 129-180. We. 22, 
Chapt. Y. Notes, p. 35, 



7. Why the precious metals have been fi- 
nally selected. B. 257-258. C. 295-296, 355. 
M. 19-20. S. 222. St. Yl. ^. 130. We. 
Chapt. VI. 

8. What objections to paying in kind? 

9. Money, like every article possessing 
value, has two general qualities, deair ability^ 
and difiotdty of attainment. What special 
qualities should it possess ? 

10. Gold and silver possess these qualities 
in a degree higher than any known substance, 
still their value (their purchasing power) is not 
constant. This fact is expressed by the phrase, 
"decline in the value of money." B. 294-311, 
particularly 297-299. F. 129-14Q, particularly 
130-136. W. 147-148. Also Smith's Wealth 
of Nations, 154-181. 

11. To prevent this variation, the "multiple 
standard of value" is proposed. M., Chapt. 
XV. W. 363-364. Give the illustration. 

12. Compare the variation in price of wheat, 
corn, oats, and pork, for fifty years. Sp. 100 
-102. 

13. Coinage; free; gratuitous; seigniorage. 
B. 261. M. 21. S. Sec. IV, 228, 258, 263. 
W. 131-132, 140-141. Notes, 151-152. 

14. Mints of the United States; where sit- 
uated? Where that of France? Of England? 
The earliest reference to coin you can find? 
Origin of thaler and dollar? F. 22. 

15. Bimetalism. The gold-using countries. 
The silver-using countries. B. 265. F. 264. 
M. 46. W. 406-413. 

16. The standard coins of Canada, Mexico, 
Austria, Belgium, France, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Holland, and Kussia, and values in 
United States money. 

17. The coins used in the territory now em- 
braced in the United States, from the first set- 
tlements till the time those ordered under our 
present constitution were struck. F. 171, 
McM. 22, 189-191, 264-265, 299-301, 587, 
and note. 

• 

18.' History of our present gold and silver 
dollar. F. 171, 175, 180. The Bland BiU. 
Sp. 94. 

19. The subsidiary coin of the Unitetl States 
under the Constitution. Legal Tender for 
how much? F. 171, 177, 178, 180, 
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*20. Tlie exchange power of money de- 
pends: a. on demand and supply. M. 26. i. 
on cost of production. M. 37. Former de- 
fined, M. 27. W. 92-93; Latter, M. 27, 31- 
32. W. 136. 

21. Effect of increase of money on general 
prices. C. 447-448. M. 29. S. 308. W. 
137-138. 

22. The quantity of money needed in a 
country. B. 245, 276. M. 44. S. 311-314. 
W. 126. 

23. How much money in the United States? 
Sp. 93. In Great Britain ? In France ? In 
Germany? F. 82. In the world? F. 95. 

24. Currency or paper money. B. 242. M. 
88-89. S. 580. St. 96. W. 159. 

25. Examples of Convertible Paper; its de- 
sirability. B. 262. C. 366, 429. F. 38-46. 
S. 270-280. St. 96-97. W. 176-177. . We. 
Chapter VIII. 

26. Suspensions of Specie Payment. Great 
Britain, F. 67. France, F. 57. Russia, F. 61. 
United States, under the System of State 
Banks, and also in Civil War. B. 348. 
Consult also some writer on United States 
History. 

27. Examples of Inconvertible Paper. B. 
337^342, 347-349. Bancroft, Vol. IV, 51, 
83. M. 96. Ridpath's U. S. History, 149. 
W. 160-162. • We. 24-25, and Chaps, IX, 
X. XL 

28. What determines the purchasing power 
of Convertible Paper? 

29. What determines the purchasing power 
of Inconvertible Paper? F. 62. M. 120. W. 
166. 

30. Gresham's Law. M. 90. S. 280. St. 
86. W. 142. 

31. A ''Tight Money Market." "Hard 
Times." B. 249. McM. 299 and following. 
W. 188. 

32. History of the Greenback and National 
Bank Bill. How many of each now in circu- 
lation? The differences between them?. B. 
347-349, 367-368. F. 184, 186, 188, 190. Sp. 
94. Examine the Constitution to find, if pos- 
sible, an article forbidding the government to 
make Greenbacks legal tender. Ascertain 



*Tho6e who wish to study further this topic are referred 
O the flret tour chapters ot Prof. Cairns on Value. 



the decision of the Supreme Court on thift 
point. 

33. The steps necessary to issue National 
Currency, B. 368, 379. F. 203, 206, 213- 
214, 218. St. 98. 

34. History of Paper Money in the United 
States, up to the issuing of Greenbacks and 
National Currency. B. 370. Bancroft, Vol. 
Ill, 186, 209, 349-358, 387-389. Vol. X, 
168-170,* 396-^98. Bryant, Vol. Ill, 130- 
133, 187-188. Vol. IV, Chapt. XXII. McM. 
282-304, 331-347. 

35. Bills of Exchange: a. Foreign, called 
bills, b. Domestic, called drafts. History 
and uses. B. 282-283, 289. M. 55-56. S. 
255-256. We. 56 and note. 

36. Coins of Exchange. Par of Exchange 
with England and France. B. 283-285. F. 
19-20, 182. S. 266. Consult the monetary 
columns of the Tribune^ TimeSj or Inter- Oeean 
for price of foreign bills. 

37. The way to settle, by draft, a bill of one 
hundred dollars you owe in Chicago? If you 
receive a draft for the same sura, how do yoa 
obtain the money ? 

38. Accommodation Bills. M. 56-59. S. 
267. 

39. Cheques. M. 61-63. 

40. Clearing House. B. 290-332. M. 62- 
63. Find the clearings at New York, Bos- 
ton, and Chicago for a week. Consult larger 
Chicago dailies the first of the week. 

41. Book Credits. M. 77-79. 

42. Promissory Notes. M. 61. 

43. Numbers 24, 35, 38, 41, and 42, are 
examples of Credit. Frame a definition. 

44. Keeping in mind topic 21, what will be 
the effect on prices of great increase of cred- 
it? Consult topic 27. Give illustrations and 
the form of credit. 

45. Find Mill's estimate of the relativ 
power of each of the instruments of credit 
raise prices; the estimate he quotes. of th 
value of the Bills of Exchange in circulatio 
at any one time. 

46. Examine the money planks of the fo 
parties who have made presidential nomia 
tions, and then determine if any of them art 
unsound. 
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A TRIP TO EGYPT AND THE PYBAHISS. 



BY E. L. WBLLS. 



n. 

ALEXANDRIA — DONKEY-BOYS. 

After reaching the hotel, we took an even- 
ing walk about the city, and were immedi- 
ately beset by a crowd of donkey-boys, who 
would persist in following us wherever we 
went. Our situation was laughable, as well 
as annoying. They would catch hold of our 
clothing, and in broken English say: ''Him 
berry good donkey; take him, sir?; him name, 
Billy Barlow." "Good donkey; one ride, six- 
pence; him name, Ginger; you take him, 
sah?" Or, for us who were thought to be 
Americans, it would be: "Have a donkey, 
sir?; hini splendid donkey; go likesteam-gine; 
him name, Yankee Doodle." 

And thus they would offer Capt. Snooks, 
Roger Tichborne, Dr. Kenealy, and others 
with such enticing names. 

The pattering of the donkey's hoofs on the 
pavements was heard in every direction. They 
were carrying men and women of all nation- 
alities, and of all costumes, sometimes two 
persons on the back of one, each able to carry 
the donkey on his shoulders. 

Each donkey as it cantered along was fol- 
lowed by a donkey boy, usually from fifteen 
to twenty years of age, and dressed in a dirty, 
ragged, blue cotton frock, reaching from his 
shoulders to his knees, with a belt around 
his waist, and a skull cap, or a sort of turban, 
on his head, which was closely shaven, ex- 
cept where a tuft of hair was left upon the 
CTown, 

With a stick he would guide the donkey to 
the right and to the left, and urge him along, 
and frequently he would give him a hard push 
with both his hands. 

Thus they will follow their donkeys all day 
long, and never get tired; for at different 
times they said: "Donkey-boy never get tired." 

A common outer garment for men and 
women is a long, loose, white rObe, reaching 
nearly to the ground, and for the Mohamme- 
dan women, who always go veiled upon the 
streets, this robe is also a covering to the 
head. 

In the evening there seemed to be ten thou- 
sand of these ghost-like beings, as if they had 



been turned out of house and home by some 
sudden midnight conflagration. Men, women, 
and children lay asleep along side of houses, 
on boxes, on the walks, in the^ streets, under 
the fences, — everywhere. The novelty of 
such an evening walk in Alexandria, the first 
in an oriental city, is beyond description. 

M9RNING STREET SCENES. ■ 

In the morning I was awakened by noises 
on the sfreet below my window, which was 
in the front of our hotel, and facing a park 
surrounded by streets, which were lined upon 
one side by houses made of stone or concrete, 
with flat roofs and balconies, and two, three, 
or four stories in height. 

Soldiers were marching, many of them Nu- 
bians, black as coals, and showing their teeth 
as far as their faces could be seen. 

Many of the citizens upon the streets were 
also Nubians; others were brown, some red, 
some white; of English, French, and a dozen 
other nationalities; in costumes from the sim- 
plest imaginable, in blue, red, and all other 
colors; some with red shoes, some with san- 
dals, many barefooted; some with red fezzes, 
some with turbans, many bareheaded, and 
some were wearing the tourist hats and green 
goggles or spectacles, and carrying white, 
greenJined umbrellas. 

Women were wearing black or white veils, 
reaching from below the eyes nearly to the 
ground, brass tubes, two or three inches long 
and an inch in diameter, being placed over 
their noses to keep their veils in position, as 
well as for ornaments; their eyelids and brows 
were painted black; their hands and nails 
were colored red; their faces, arms, and hands 
were tattoed; they wore rings by the dozens 
on their ears, arms, wrists, and ankles; and 
many of them were smoking the cigarettes so 
common in the East. 

The universal boot-black w^s there; and the 
young Arab street-fight was there in all its 
pristine glory of head butting, hair-pulling, 
and most abominable yawling. 

Donkeys were carrying baskets on their 
sides, so loaded with green grass that not even 
their ears could be seen; some were feeding 
upon cut grass, by the walks and streets; some 
were carrying crates of chickens, and many 
were jingling their bells as they cantered 
along on the pavements. 
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Camels were carrying great loads of grass, 
of stone, and of wood. 

The dogs were many and poor; the horses 
fewer and poorer. 

Peddlers Were cariying rings of bread 
strung on long sticks, and others carried their 
goods on their heads on wide boards, which 
they would frequently place in the streets upon 
wicker frames that they carried about in their 
hands. They were selling oranges and other 
fruits, cakes," sponges, nuts, shoes, sandals, 
clothing, and jewelry. 

Men were going about carrying goat-skins 
of water on their backs, and clapping brass 
saucers together to attract the attention of 
passers by. 

Women, carrying baskets of greens on 
their heads, were driving goats along the 
streets, and the occupants of the houses would 
bring out their cups to receive supplies of 
fresh and unadulterated milk. 

pompey's pillar. 

We went to see Pompey's Pillar, which is 
on an eminence about a third of a mile out 
from the southern gate of the city. We drove 
along by miserable houses, where barbers, 
blacksmiths, shoemakers, and other craftsmen, 
were busy at work in the narrow streets. 

Ask an Egyptian how he is, and if he wishes 
to reply he is well, he will say mob soob; that 
is, he is able to spread out, or sit in the Turk- 
ish fashion. And the Egyptians are always 
mob soobj in mosques, shops, streets, — every- 
where. 

Men and women will sit in this position on 
chairs and benches, merchants on their shop 
floors when they sell goods, blacksmiths and 
carpenters on the ground when at work, and 
one native in the street with his head against 
the wall of a house, while another before him 
will shave all the hair from his head, except 
a small tuft on the crown. 

Pompey's Pillar is about a hundred feet 
high. The smoothly polished shaft is of red 
granite from Syene, a town of Upper Egypt, 
and is about seventy feet high and ten feet in 
diameter. It is supposed that at sometime 
there was an equestrian statue on the top of 
its capital. Most people have read of some 
sailors taking lunch upon the top of Pompey's 
Pillar. 



The name is a misnomer. It was erected 
by Publius, a prefect of Egypt, A. D. 296, 
in honor of the emperor, Diocletian. 

Pieces of old statuary lie scattered about 
the Pillar, as if, sometime, there may have 
been a temple there. 

Near by is a Mohammedan cemetery, with 
the large, round, white dome of a welj/j or the 
tomb of a saint, and thousands of dilapitated, 
oblong, and white- washed monuments or 
graves, without fences, trees, grass or shrub- 
bery. There was also, near by, the minaret 
of a mosque, where at day -break, at noon, at 
sunset, and after night-fall, the muezzin takes 
his stand on a high outer gallery, and in a 
loud, clear voice, calls to the Mohammedans: 
'^6rod is most great; I testify that there is no 
Deity but God; I testify that Mohammed is 
God's apostle; come to prayer; come to secu- 
rity; God is most great"; adding at night and 
in the early morning: "Prayer is better ilian 
sleep." 

SOME RBPBESENTATIVB TRAVELERS. 

Our Antiquarian kissed the Pillar, and 
chipped some relics from it; our unprejudiced 
friend, more sensible, at least to the heat, and 
dust, and various smells of the place, held op 
his hands in disgust as he exclaimed: "Oh, 
my head! Oh, my eyes 1 Oh, my nose! I 
wish I were in my room at the hotel"; our 
meditatist in the evening read to us his solilo- 
quy of the Pillar, a production like those so 
common amon? pilgrims, — telling *'of ages 
gone by, of generations passed away, of de- 
parted pride and glory, of kings, and slaves, 
and tombs," and closing by telling the trav- 
eler "to be virtuous and he would be happy." 

Cleopatra's needle. 

We went to see Cleopatra's Needle. It was 
in a stone-cutter's yard, just within the walls 
of the city, and near the seashore. Since that 
time it has been brought to New York and 
erected in that city. It is a monolith of red 
granite, covered with hieroglyphics," and is 
supposed to be 3,500 years old. It is seventy 
feet high, five feet square at the top, and seven 
feet square at the base, six feet of which was 
buried in debris. 

A short time before there was another lying 
prostrate about two hundred feet from this 
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standing one. It had been taken to London, 
where I saw it on the bank of the Thames. 

The two were quarried at Syene, erected at 
Heliopolis, and afterwards removed to Alex- 
andria, probably by one of the Csesars, to 
s^d at the entrance of some grand temple, 
the ruins of which have now entirely disap- 
peared. 

This name is also probably a misnomer, for 
it is not known that Cleopatra had anything 
to do in their erection. 

THB KHBDIVE's OABDENS. 

We also visited the Khedive's, or Viceroy's 
gardens, outside of Alexandria. 

We passed through long avenues of carob, 
date and dome palm, tamarisk, sycamore, 
acacia, and mulberry trees. Along the canal 
many adults and children were lying asleep in 
tlie dust and sun, and others were bathing in 
the dirty waters. The gardens were dusty, 
and destitute of grass, but buffaloes, oxen, and 
men were drawing water for its irrigation, and 
it abounded in tropical trees, and plants of rare 
size, as roses, aloes, geraniums, flowering 
maples, and cacti. 

Alexandria contains about a quarter of a 
million of inhabitants. It was founded by 
Alexander the Great, B. C. 38. It once had 
four thousand palaces, and a manuscript library 
of seven hundred thousand volumes. 



THE OOSSAMSB SPIDEB. 



BT DR. O. LINCBCUU. 



Few of our readers have failed to notice the unusual 
qaantities of the spider *8 web in the air this season. It 
will interest manv to read the following^ from The Ameri- 
can Naturalist of ten years ago. — [Ed.] 

December is, in Texas, the month for bal- 
looning spiders to emigrate. Webster says: 
^'Gossamer, a fine, filmy substance, like cob- 
webs, floating in the air, in calm, clear weather, 
especially in autumn, and it is probably 
formed by a species of spider." Pretty good 
for a dictionary-maker; but he didn't know 
how it happened to be floating in the air. 

Sure enough, that fine, filmy substance is 
formed by little spiders. I have seen them 
making it. It is a balloon, and if Webster 
had caught one of these floating locks of gos- 
samer before it reached a landing place, he 
would have found the little aeronaut and half 
a dozen young ones, aboard of it. The bal- 



loon is the plan adopted by that particular 
species of a/taohnidw^ to scatter wide-cast its 
young ones. 

This species of spider constructs nets and 
snares, and, like many other species of the 
family, its net is circular, very regularly and 
systematically constructed, and thoughtfully 
placed in a open passage way, seven or eight 
feet from the ground, between two bushy trees, 
and above the contingency of being broken 
by a roaming cow or a loose horse. In setting 
and establishing the two first brace-lines be- 
tween the two trees it has selected for its net, 
it displays much sagacity and ingenuity, with 
a thorough knowledge of the powers of the 
wind, and the best possible method and 
position to avail itself of its uses. Climbing 
up the tree situated to the windward, it takes 
position, at the proper elevation, on the point 
of the longest twig it can find that projects 
towards the other tree of its selection ; and 
spinning one of its gossamer webs of the 
proper length, patiently waits for a breath of 
air to waft it across the vacant space of ten to 
twenty feet and fasten its viscid extremity to 
some projecting twig or leaf of the opposite 
tree. It holds the line in its hand, feels when 
it strikes, and, instantly making the home end 
fast, strikes out boldly on the microscopic 
thread, lets go another thread as it travels, 
and is soon observed lashing down the ends 
of the now double line, to a twig of the 
other tree. This done it runs back and forth 
on it, spinning a thread every trip, until the 
Une is ten or fifteen ply. 

It now places itself on another twig of the 
windward tree, as nearly under the first line 
as possible, and six or eight feet below, and 
lets go another thread. As soon as it feels it 
has caught on the opposite tree, it fastens 
down the home end and hastens to re-enact 
all we saw it perform on the first line. It 
seems to be much elated and encouraged by 
its successes, and now, hurriedly, is seen 
climbing up the first tree, and very soon is 
engaged at work as near the middle of the 
upper line as could have been obtained by 
actual measurement. Soon it is observed 
decending, spinning out a thread as it goes, 
which is safely fastened to the upper line. It 
swings down until it is somewhat below the 
lower line, but finds that the thread it hangs 
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on is half a yard or more to one side of its 
lower line. It now, after a moment's reflec- 
tion, attempts to swing pendulum-like, at the 
end of its thread, to and from the lower line. 
The spider soon ascertained that success did 
not lie in that direction, and wound up the 
thread it was hanging on until it regained its 
position on the upper line. It was very 
nearly calm, and it rapidly spun out a long, 
wet thread, which, light as was the breeze, 
passed above the lower brace-line. It was, 
however, continuously extended until it struck 
among the brush some distance away. The 
ingenious little workman continued to spin out 
the thread until the slack of it, bending down, 
came in contact with and adhered to the 
lower line. Feeling the entanglement, it 
immediately ran down, cut and cast loose the 
surplus end of the thread, carried the end in 
hand to a point directly below the attachment 
to the line above, made it fast, then quickly 
ran about a yard along the lower brace, 
attached a thread, returned and ran up the 
middle line, thence along the upper brace to 
a point above where it had attached the 
thread in hand to the lower brace, drew up 
the slack and made it fast. Then passing on 
the upper brace to a point about a yard 
beyond the middle dropped-line, made a 
thread fast and returning descended the middle 
line, carrying the thread to a point below the 
point of attachment above, and giving it the 
proper tension, made it fast. And now laying 
three or four threads on each of these three 
stay-lines, the balance of the work, though 
tedious, was easily accomplished. After lay- 
ing the radiating lines it goes down to the 
center, and carefully measuring with its right 
hind leg, seizes with its foot one of the lines, 
and drawing it down forcibly until it touches 
the web vent it adheres and is instantly let 
go. In its recoil there is seen to be drawn 
out a milk-like substance ; this lessens into a 
very fine web which instantly dries. It then 
moves onward to the next line, and with the 
same hind foot seizes it at the proper measure- 
ment, draws it down as before until it touches 
the web fount, lets it recoil and spin out the 
gossamer web ; and so on, from line to line, 
measuring the meshes exactly the same dis- 
tance; moving to the left, the circular line is 
put on spirally. 



The gossamer spider will weigh nearly two 
grains ; it is well formed, of a grayish pea- 
green, the legs rather long. Quick in its 
movements, but a little timid, it will drop its 
work and run on the approach of a stranger. 
One species of mud-<ianber destroys multitudes 
of the gossamer spider. 

In the last part of November there comes 
a clear day, temperature sixty degrees Fah., 
wind gentle from the south; at about one 
o'clock p. m., and afterwards during the suc- 
ceeding three hours, may be seen in this lati- 
tude, at various heights and distances, verj 
many white locks of gossamer- floating 
smoothly in the air, all going with the wind. 
These are the balloons of the gossamer spider; 
and there is a mother and a half-dozen or 
more young spiders aboard of every one of 
them. Each balloon is furnished with two 
long lines at the forward end, which may be 
seen wa^dng and flapping in the wind as they 
fly, and seeming to preserve the equable 
position of the lightrfloating craft. 

Toward four o'clock p. m. the spectator 
will observe that the baloons are beginning to 
descend, and at the same time he will see 
great numbers of long, glittering webe, de- 
tached and floating at random, all rising 
higher as they go with the wind. Meanwhile 
the balloons with their freight are whirling, 
not very rapidly, downwards, until they strike 
some tall weed or grass, when they become 
entangled and the passengers instantly leap 
out, and spinning out a web swing themselves 
down to the ground. If the observer is near 
enough when these balloons strike he can see 
aU this. 

I have noticed these balloons when the wind 
was brisk passing very rapidly at an altitude 
of one or two thousand feet. There is no 
telling where they come from or how far they 
might float ; a hundred and fifty or two hun- 
dred miles, perhaps. Thus is scattered the 
species over vast districts, which, no donbt, is 
the object of their aeronautic journey. 

When they intend to niake an ascension 
they fix themselves on some extreme point of 
the branch of a tree, or weed, or com-tassel, 
there carefully spin a lock of white gossamer, 
five or six inches long and two inches wide in 
the middle, tapering towards the ends, hold- 
ing it all the time in the gentle breeze by a 
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thread two or three inches long, which, being 
attached to the end of the selected point, de- 
tains the baloon until it is finished. They 
then spin oat at the bow two lines thirty or 
forty feet in length, another at the stem 
twenty or thirty feet long, then cut the cable 
and float briskly upwards and forwards on an 
inclined plane. 

I once observed one of these spiders at 
work on the upper corner of an open, outside- 
door shatter. She was spinning gossamer, of 
which she was forming a balloon, and clinging 
to her thorax was a little cluster of minute, 
young spiders. She finished up the body of 
the balloon, threw out the long bow or lines 
which were flapping and fluttering on the 
now gentle, increasing breeze, several minutes 
before she got all ready for the ascension. 
She seemed to be fixing the bottom and 
widening her hammocknghaped balloon. And 
now the breeze being suitable, she moved to 
the cable in the stem, severed it, and her craft 
bounded upwards and, soaring away north- 
wards, was soon beyond the scope of my 
observation. I was standing near when she 
was preparing to cast loose the cable, and had 
thought I would arrest its flight, but it 
bounded away with such a sudden^^hop that I 
missed it, and it was gone. 



SXAMI9ATI0N FOB STATE CESTIFI0ATE8. 

1884. 



LTbe flipires in curyes ( ) indicate the credits that will be 

given for perf ^t answers.] 

CHEMI8TRT.— -Time, two hours. 

1. What is matter? 

2. What is chemical combination, chemical decompo- 
Bition, and physical change? Give examples. 

^ 3. Define Element, (Compound, Molecale, Atom. Give 
Beveral examples of each. 

4. Explain definite, multiple, and equivalent propor- 
tions as applied to chemical combination. 

5. Explain fully what is represented by the following: 
0, S, F, I, N, K, Fe, Hg, HCl. PeSO^, (NH4), 80* 
HNaCO.. Al, K, (804)4 + 24 H,0. 

6. Give the meaning of: HCl + KOH =KC1 + H,0; 
Ca (OH) j + H,S04 = CaS04+2H,0. 

7. Pt., Mg, and HgO are separately heated to red- 
nesB in air. What takes place in each case? 

8. What is air and what are its uses? 

9. Describe chlorine, its preparation and uses. 

10. How is soda ash prepared from common sea salt? 

11. What is arsenic? How is it often used in the 
arts and how may its presence best be detected? 



12. Carbon : its occurrence in nature, and use in the 
arts. Describe the chemical relations in each case. 

13. Explain the differences between cast iron, wrought 
iron, and steel. 

14. What are the distinctions between inorganic and 
organic bodies? How has organic chemistry been 
defined? 

15. What is alcohol? How is it obtained? 



GERMAN. — Time, two hours. 

Lass ab! Beschdnige nicht die Gewalt, 
Die sich der Schwachheit eines Weibes freut. 
Ich bin so frei geboren als ein Mann. 
StUnd' Agamemnon*8 Sohn dir gegentlber, 
Und du verlangtest was sich nicht gebUhrt: 
So hat auch er ein Schwert und einen Arm, 
Die Rechte seines Busens zu vertheid'gen. 
Ich habe nichts als Worte, und es ziemt 
Dem edlen Mann, der Frauen Wort zu achten. 

1. (20) Geben Sie kurz den Inhalt von Goethe^s 
Iphigenie auf Tauris in deutscher 8prache. 

2. (15) Uebersetzen Sie die obige Stelle des Dramas 
in*8 Englische. 

3. (10) Dekliniren Sie : der edle Mann ^ eine feindliehe 
GewaUy dein 9charfe8 Schwert. 

4. (10) Geben Sie die zweite Person Singularis aller 
Zeitformen von geben und nehmen. 

5. (10) Bilden Sie Sfltze und wenden in denselben die 
folgenden Adjective mit einem Object an: hewuast^ 
iouerdig, los, beduerftig. 

6. (5) Coigugiren Sie stuend* im Prilsens und im 
Perfectum. 

7. (10) SteigemSie: kaU^ stumpf, gut, viel, 

8. (20) Uebersetzen Sie in's Deutsche: 

Very few foreigners travel in Sweden in the winter, 
on account of the intense cold. As you go northward 
from Stockholm, the capital, the country becomes ruder 
and wilder, and the climate more severe. In the shel- 
tered valley along the Gulf of Bothnia and the rivers 
which empty ^) into it, there are farms and villages for 
a distance of seven or eight hundred miles, after which 
fruit trees disappear"), and nothing will grow in the 
short, cold summers except potatoes and a little barley. 
Farther inland'>, there are great forests and lakes, and 
ranges of mountains where bears, wolves, and herds of 
reindeer^) make their home. No people could live in 
such a country unless they were very industrious and 
thrifty*^). 

*>mtlnden; ■>ver8chwinden; '^landeinwftrts; *>Renn- 
thier; '^sparsam. 

LATIN.— Time, two hours. 

1. (15) Translate: Ego enim sic existimo, in summo 
imperatore quatuor has res inesse oportere, scientiam rei 
militaris, virtutem, auctoritatem [a], felicitatem [&]. 
Quis igitur hoc homine scientior unquam aut fuit aut 
esse debuit? qui, e ludo atque pueritiae disciplinis, bello 
maximo, atque acerrimis hostibus, ad patris exercitum 
atque in militiae disciplinam profectuB est; qui extrema 
pueritia \h\ miles in exercitu Aummi fuit imperatoris, 
ineunte adolescentia maximi ipse exercitus imperator [b]; 
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qui saepius cum hoste conflixit, quam quisquam cum 
inimico concertayit, plura bella gessit, quam ceteri 
legerunt, plures provincias [a] confecit, quam alii con- 
cupiyerunt; cujus adolescentia [a] ad scientiam rei mili- 
taris [b] non alienis praeceptis, sed suis imperiis, non 
offensionibus belli, sed Tictoriis non stipendiis, sed iri- 
umphis esfc erudita. Quod denique g^nus esse belli po- 
test;, in quo ilium non exercuerit fortuna [a] rei publicae? 
Civile, Africanum, Transalpinum, Hispaniense, miztum 
ex civitatibus atque ex bellicosissimis nationibns, servile, 
navale bellum, varia et diversa g^enera et bellorum [a] 
et hostium, non solum gesta ab hoc uno, sed etiam con- 
fecta, nullam rem esse declarant in usu positam militari, 
quae hujus viri scientiam [b] fugere possit. 

Pro Lege Maniliaf Caput X. 

2. (11) Derivation of the words followed in the text 
above by [a] ? 

What force have the endings of the words followed in 
the text above by [b] ? 

What endings are added to adjectives to form nouns? 

The root of "est" ? Composition of '^potest'' ? Illus- 
trate phonetic decay by some word in this selection. 

8. (10) Could any other word have been substituted 
for "cigus" (line 13)? If so, give proper form. Explain 
mode and tense of * 'possit'* (line 28). Is possum regu- 
larly followed by the infinitive ? 

Mention other verbs with same construction. 

4. (7) Date of Bellum Africanum, Transalpinum, 
Hispaniense? 

Reference in "bello maximo** (lines 5 and 6), in '*im- 

peratoris** (line 8), in "impierator" (line 9)? Date of 

the delivery of this speech, and against whom were the 

Romans then waging war? 

5. (15) Translate: 

Principio caelum ac terras camposque liquentis 

lucentemque globum lunae Titaniaque astra 

spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per artus 

mens agitat molem et magno se corpore miscet. 

Inde hominum pecudumque genus vitaeque volantum 

et quae marmoreo fert monstra sub aequore pontus. 

Igneus est oil is vigor et caelestis origo. 

seminibus, quantum non corpora noxia tardant, 

terrenique hebetant artus moribundaque membra. 

Hinc metuut cupiuntque, ddent gaudentque, neque 
auras 

dispiciunt clausae tenebris et carcere caeco. 

Quin et supremo cum lumine vita reliquit, 

non tamen omne malum miseris nee funditus omnes 

corporeae excedunt pestes, penitusque necesse est 

multa diu concreta modis inolescere miris. 

Liber VI Aeneidis. 

6. (7) Mark the caesura, feet, and quantities of verses 
6 and 7. 

Whose view of the future life does Virgil here follow? 
In what form does it appear to-day? 

7. (5) Which one of the Marcelli is referred to in the 
following passage? Explain the reference. Do not 
write the translation : 

Heu pietas, heu prisca fides, invictaque bello 
dextera! non illi se quisquam impune tulisset 
obvius armato, seu cum pedes iret in hostem, 
seu spumantis eqni foderet calcaribus armos. 
Qeu miserande puer, si qua fata aspera rumpas, 



tu Marcellus eria. Manibus data lilia plenis, 
purpureos spargam fiores, etc. 

8. (15) Translate into Latin:, 

The battle was fought long and sharply, since the So- 
tiates, relying on their former victories, thought the 
safety of all Aquitania depended on their valor: bat oar 
soldiers were eager to have it known what they w^re 
able to do without their commander-in-chief [1] and 
without the rest of the legions and with a young man as 
leader [2]. [1] imperator. [2] dux. 

9. (11) Suppose "since** were althoc^h, would it 
change the mood of the verb of the dependent clanee? 
Suppose it were "when,** what change, if any? 

What moods in casual, temporal, and conceBaive 

clauses? 

10. (5) The date of yirgil*8 birth? Of his death? 
Where buried? His werks? The most finished? The 
most popular? 

In view of the recent attacks on classical study, what, 
in your judgment, is the proper reply? 



-^ 



Most ostriches will constrnct a nest with 
care. The cock may be seen scooping and 
raking up the earth indastriouslj, and after 
he has a capacious hollow like a large saucer 
scraped out, he will call the female to look at 
it, and with their heads together they will 
hold some unreportable conversation over it. 
The cock is the most attentive sitter, and sits 
always at night. He goes upon the nest at 
about four or five in the afternoon, and re- 
mains till about eight or nine in the morning. 
Each pair appear to have their own individaal 
understanding as to the hour of changing 
guard, and whether it "be eight or ten a. m. 
or three or five p. m., are usually as regular 
in attendance as if they knew the hour by the 
clock. The care which even tame birds take 
to conceal the whereabouts of the nests is in- 
teresting to witness. The cock, on rising, 
will slowly lift his bony shanks up from among 
the eggs, and when they have fallen together, 
will step clear and make a bolt away in one 
direction for a few feet, then suddenly sidle 
off at an angle, as if jostled rudely, and again 
swerve abruptly in another direction. These 
grotesque maneuvers are evidently intended 
to .deceive a possible spectator as to what di- 
rection the bird has come from. The female, 
after an interval, will come to the nest with 
equal sleight. After turning the eggs over, 
one by one, with her beak, she will sit |>er- 
haps for hours with her head stretclied flat 
and snake-like on the ground, and her bixly 
as motionless as a mound of earth. — Biggar. 
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SKALL THE SOXTTHESIT If OEMAL UNIVEB- 

SITY BE EEBUILT ? 



BY BUPT. ROBERT BRAND, JO DAVIESS COUNTY. 



This is a question which will require a prac- 
tical answer from the next General Assembly. 
Meanwhile, schoolmen throughout the State 
ought to give the matter thoughtful considera- 
tion, and should be ready to present their 
opinions in definite form to the members when 
elected. The problem of how best to furnish 
ao adequate number of reasonably well quali- 
fied teachers to supply the constantly increas- 
ing demand, presents itself in its most practical 
aspect to County and City Superintendents. 

That the State ought to undertake the work 
of specially preparing teachers for public 
schools, needs not to be argued in these col- 
umns. The day has now passed when educa- 
tors of standing and reputation can be found 
who combat the proposition, for the tendency 
of educational progress is toward the Grerman 
ideal, which permits those only to teach who 
have received special training in schools under 
State control. Moreover, the objections to 
State Normal Schools have been so often and 
so ffally met and answered, and their utility is 
WW so clearly seen, that it ought to be no 
longer necessary to urge the importance of 
Normal Schools per ae upon the people's ser- 
vants in the Legislature. Questions of expe- 
diencv remain. How best to secure the de- 
aiied result must be considered. 

To rebuild the Southern Normal Univer- 
sity as it was would require an expenditure of 
about $200,000. Cannot this sum be used in 
SQch a way as to do more good to a greater 
number — ^to be more eflfective in accomplish- 
ing the aim which the State has in expending 
money for this purpose? I am sure I am not 
alone in the belief that it can. 

Allow me here to present the outline of a 
plan which I have long advocated, and which 
I formulated in my report to the State Depart- 
ment two years ago. The following is from 
that report, with such changes only as the re- 
cent misfortune at Carbondale rendei*s expedi- 
ent in applying the proposed plan to the pres- 
ent condition of affairs: 

1. The State should establish four Normal 
Schools or Academies^ in different parts of the 
State. 



2. The buildings should cost not less than 
$50,000 apiece. 

3. Make these Normal schools feeders to 
the Normal University. 

4. Put these Schools and the University 
under the management of one State Board of 
Education. 

5. Extend the course of study in- the Uni- 
versity to four years. 

6. Let the instructors in the Normal Schools 
work under the direction of the Faculty of the 
University. 

7. Arrange a course of study in these 
Schools to coincide with the first two years in 
the University. 

8. Let the certificate of the Normal Schools, 
granted for the completion of the two years' 
work, entitle the holder to teach in any county 
in the State, and be valid for four years. 

9. Make the diploma of the State Normal 
University equivalent to a State certificate. 

The details are not given because they are 
considered important, or the best that could be 
devised, but merely to suggest the advisability 
of settling upon some definite plan; and I 
believe a system of Normal Schools, similar 
in its general features to that outlined above, 
will do more for the practical benefit of the 
schools than would the rebuilding of the 
Southern Normal on even a larger scale than 
that on which it was first established. Of 
course one of these schools should be located 
at Carbondale. Of the others, at least one 
should be in the northern part of the State, 
and one in the eastern or western part. 

Would this be overdoing the matter ? 
Minnesota has four and is about to establish 
another; Wisconsin and Missouri each support 
three State Normal schools, Massachusetts 
five, Pennsylania six, and New York seven. 
The large cities understand well that true 
economy calls for trained teachers in the 
public schools, hence we find in Boston, 
Philadelphia, New York, Cincinnati and St. 
Louis, and many other cities. Normal Schools 
liberally supported, as a necessary part of the 
public school system; and in his recent report, 
the president of the Board of Education of 
Chicago emphatically urges the establishing 
of a training school for teachers by the city of 
Chicago. These facts siiow the drift of eU' 
lightened public sentiment. 
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In Illinois we need not less than six, and I 
am hopeful that we shall get four. 

The towns in which these schools should be 
located would give perhaps $10,000 each for 
building purposes, and a larger number of 
people in the State would then feel directly 
interested in having the schools well sup- 
ported. The plan would relieve the Univer- 
sity from its present overcrowded condition, 
and from the burden of doing so much aca- 
demic work as is now necessary; and the 
whole system being under one management, 
those who would take the full course would 
pass from the school to the University with- 
out any loss in time or effort. The chief 
advantages, however, would be the greatly 
increased number of those who would receive 
special training and preparation for teaching. 

But without further comment, I submit the 
plan with the hope that the friends of edu- 
cation, especially those who shall be chosen 
to represent us in the next General Assembly, 
may give the subject the serious consideration 
which its importance demands. 



THE WO£D METHOD IN NUMBER WORE. 



BY T. J. LOAR. 



Several of your writers have been shocked, 
as any well informed educator must be, at the 
fact that so much time, patience, and honest 
endeavor are wasted by the use of the ABC 
method in teaching beginners to read. 

I fear that these thoughtful communications 
and editorials will 



i( 



blush unseen 



And waste their sweetness on the desert air/' 
because not conveyed to the persons needing 
them most — those who are trying to teach 
without reading educational journals. But go 
on with your good work; we experienced 
teachers like to be "confirmed in the faith." 

And if the following statements be worthy 
your type, I would say that the ''word 
method" of teaching numbers (Grube's method 
modified) is used very much less than the 
word method of teaching reading. 

Comparatively few teachers have thought 
of any other way than that a pupil shall 
learn the whole multiplication table, includ- 
ing 12X12, before he can learn to divide even 
by 2. 



From what I have observed of the lattei 
method, the mind of the pupil must be souie- 
what distorted, similar to the body of the 
snake over his undigested meal. 

It is more reasonable and expedient to teach 
a child to recognize, at sights that 1, 1, and 1 
or 1 and 2=3, the same as c-a-t is cat, or a-t 
is at. So teach 2 and 3, or 1, 1, and 3, or 1, 3, 
and 1 are five, the same as you would the 
word black, lack, or back, and so on with all 
the numbers, teaching each of the four fauda- 
mental operations, using no number greater 
than 5, except in results^ while in first reader 
grade. Then proceed to 7 or 8 in second reader 
grade. Show that 1, 2, 3, and 4 are 10, or 6 
and 4=10; 16 and 14=30; 7+5=12; 17+15 
=32; 7+15=22, etc., the same as you would 
teach man, manly and manliness. 

Never take pupils beyond their strength in 
numbers, any more than you would in long, 
meaningless words. 

With' plenty of drill in these combinations, 
our work will be as much of a success in 
numbers as it has been in teaching words to 
beginners. 



IS IT HONEST? 



BY W. L. PILLSBURY. 



I had occasion lately to look over some 
statements made by persons having the de- 
grees of B. S., B. A., and M. A. I found 
that sometimes the degree of B. S. was givt 
to persons who had completed a three yeai 
course of study, beginning with arithmetic 
grammar, geography, and reading; and 
A. to persons who had completed a fonr ji 
course, starting at the same point, even thi 
last falling considerably short of the carri< 
lum of a good high school. 

I found, also, that sometimes the degree 
M. A., explained as "Master of Accounts,] 
was given to persons who had completed 
course of commercial study, the leading 
tures of which were bookkeeping, speliioj 
penmanship, arithmetic, business paper, 
correspondence. 

If commercial law and the morals of bi 
ness are taught in institutions conferring thi 
degrees, it must sometimes occur to both ^ 
structors and pupils that neither oommei 
honor nor the courts look with favor ui 
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open infringement of trade marks well known 
through the usage of centuries. 

The practice of giving these degrees for such 
attainments seems to me both derogatory of 
sound learning and lacking in common hon- 
esty. 

BOOK TABLE. 



A Quiz-Book on the Theory and Practice op 
Teaching. Modem Teachen* Supply Co., Logans- 
port, Ind. 

One of the live ways of imparting instruction is by 
means of questions and answers. This book contains 
600 queries, with answers, comprising over 200 pages of 
leading matter. Part I contains a number of poems 
upon various subjects relating to the teacher and his 
profiession, and a number of brief quotations from 
noted authors and leading educators. Part IL takes up 
KHnewhat in detail the best methods of teaching di£Per- 
«nt blanches, including rhetoric, literature and physi- 
dogy. Part III sets forth some pedagogic errors, hints, 
helps, means, cautions, and educational aphorisms. This 
book will prove a valuable addition to the teacher's 
library. 

The Rise and Fall of Political Parties in the 
United States. National School Furnishing Co., 
Cfaicago. 

Teachers, as a class, are not usually well informed 
opon political issues, or the origin and growth of parties. 
The above little book of 218 pages, 18mo, presents, in a 
brief yet clear and impartial manner, the history of all 
qaestions relating to government policy ,from the colonial 
p^od to the present time. Due prominence is given to 
ihe opinions of great statesmen, and to the turning 
points in the history of political parties. If you want 
the history of American politics in a nutshell you can 
get it in this little volume for fifty cents, in cloth, or 
twenty-five cents, in paper. 



Hadlet and Allbn*s Greek Grammar; A Greek 
Grammar for Schools and Colleffes, by James Had- 
ley, late Professor in Yale College, and Frederick 
DeForest Allen, Professor in Harvard College. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

It is now twenty- four years since Professor Hadley 
pobtished his Grammar of the Greek Language, a work 
which marked decided advancement in classical study in 
thk country. During this time such progress has been 
made that a revision has become necessary, and we find 
it well done in this new volume. No student of Hadley 
wfll fail to recognize the old grammar in the new, nor 
will admirers of Gfoodwin fail to discover traces of their 
CiTorite, especially in the modes and tenses. The revis- 
ion can hardly supersede the work of Professor Goodwin 
fcr elementary work, though it is better fitted to be its 
eompanion than before, while for discussions of syntax 
•ad general completeness it will no doubt remain the 
itaDdard American authority. 

We note the marks of quantity over the doubtful 
vowels — a greatly needed change. The old connecting 
lowel we rehearsed so frequently is no more, but is now 
a part of the teniae stem, and a new notation, concise 



and suggestive, is introduced for the variable vowels. 
The nine classes of verbs have been changed to eight, 
and this not by simple omission, for the old epsilon class 
is no longer a separate division, but is joined to the first 
class, and a new root class is formed for verbs in "mi." 
This seems to us a gain in arrangement. 

Professor Allen states that the greatest change has 
been in the syntax, but it is not so great that the work 
of Hadley is not manifest. The syntax of Professor 
Hadley we have always regarded as among the most 
satisfactory portions of his book. 

In the moods we look in vain for the general definitions 
of the subjunctive and optative, but the more modem 
treatment of Professor Goodwin is everywhere manifest. 
This we believe was the most unsatisfactory portion 
of the old grammar, and in no portion is the effect of 
the revision more striking. A most excellent index 
accompanies the text. The whole is brought out in 
excellent print and durable and attractive binding. In 
its present shape we believe that it will maintain the 
hold on the favor of classical scholars that its predecessor 
has so long enjoyed. 

The Eclectic Primary History of the United 
States. Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati. 

This book gives a concise story of our country from its 
discovery to the present time. In a history of 224 pp., 
only the most important events can be chronicled. Many 
writers of school histories have attempted to do this by 
means of dry facts and naked dates. Such books are 
good for reference, but uninteresting as text-books, es- 
pecially to children. This book, however, records his- 
torical events in a live style of narrative. Wars, and the 
multiplicity of dates, so prominent in the ordinary school 
history, are here kept m the background. The triumphs 
of peace, the periods of real growth, and our progress 
in literature, art, science, and invention, are dwelt upon 
at greater length. The book will be interesting to chil- 
dren. The publishers, also, have done a neat piece of 

work. 

» ■ ^ 

THE MAGAZINES. 



The Century is especially rich this month. We 
note: I. An Acquaintance With Charles Reade, by 
James T. Fields; 11. The Battle of Bull Run, by Gen. 
Beauregard; 111. Recollections of a Private, by Warren 
Lee Goss; IV. The Chinese Theatre, by H. B. McDowell; 
V. How Shall we Elect Our Presidents? by George T. 
Curtis. 

The Popular Science Monthly: I. The Relations 
Between the Mind and the Nervous System, by Dr. 
Hammond; II. German Testimony on the Classic Ques- 
tion, by F. A. Fernald; III. Pending Problems of 
Astronomy, by Prof. Young; IV. What is Electricity? 
by Prof. Trowbridge; V. Cnilian Volcanoes, Active and 
Extinct; VI. The Oil Supply of the World. 



The Atlantic Monthly is siii generis. It has no ri- 
val in its especial field. We can furnish a few subscrip- 
tions with The Journal, and "Dodd," for |4.50. This 
offer is limited to the month of November, unless ex- 
tended in our next issue. 



The St. Nicholas is a manual of beauty. The stories 
are gems, and the illustrations are unequaled in any 
other juvenile publication. We will furnish it with The 
Journal for $4. 
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We shall begin tlie publication of a series 
of primary lessons soon, prepared for us by a 
thoroughly competent primary teacher. 



Mrs. Haynie has been prevented, by the sick- 
ness of a member of her family, from com- 
pleting the articles promised some time since. 
They will be ready soon. 



Mr. Gillan discusses th© high school grad- 
uate question in a manner that will be a sur- 
prise to most of our readers. His article is 
one of the best contributions to that discus- 
sion that have appeared, and puts an unex- 
pected weapon into the hands of the friends 
of the people's college. 



We desire to express our sincere thanks to 
the many friends who have given us such ma- 
terial assistance during the last four months. 
We thought that we had a "boom" last year, 
but the extension of circulation this season 
very far surpassed it. 

We hope to improve The Journal in sev- 
eral particulars, and thus show to our patrons 
that their kindly aid is appreciated. . 



The N. Y. School Journal thinks that big 
meetings are no * 'great shakes" after all, and 
that President Bicknell was not actuated by 
the most disinterested motives in working up 
the memorable Association. 

It has made serious charges against the ed- 
itor of its most formidable rival; all of them 
have been pronounced false by those who 
ought to know, however, and Mr. Kellogg's 
position seems, to an unprejudiced observer, 
very uncomfortable. 



Brother Vaile, of Intdligence^ is filling the 
aforesaid editor of The N. T.J. full of ar- 
rows. Mr. Kellogg responds with venomous 
personalities, and the air is full of missiles. 

Fortunately Chicago and New York are a 
long way apart, and no serious results are an- 
ticipated. 

The General Exercises on "Monev," in the 
present number, were prepared by Prof. Bar- 
ton for use in his school, — the high school de- 
partment of the Illinois State Normal School. 
Ten minutes a day are spent on this work. In 
order that other high schools may profit by 
his careful and discriminating work, we have 
deemed it wise to print them. Our readers 
will find them admirably adapted to arouse 
an interest in the study of political science. 



By the time these lines are under the eyes 
of our readers, the great contest of 1881 will 
have ended, and the successful party will be 
shouting itself hoarse. The atmosphere will 
soon clear, however, and the currents of trade 
will again be flowing through their accustomed 
channels ; but the country will have a presi- 
dent who has been declared to be unfit for the 
high office by his political enemies, which 
ever party is victorious. 

A looker-on must conclude that he is either 
a liar and a tHief, or a drunken libertine. A 
pleasing picture for the youth of the land to 
contemplate! 

Let us be thankful that this mud cyclone 
comes only once in four years. If it were 
any more frequent, the schoolmaster would 
have to give up the job of keeping the 
country in any sort of decent condition. 



PoZ.— "What do you read, my lord?" 
Ham. — "Words, words, words." 

— Hamlet, Act II, Sec. 11. 

The conviction is forced upon teachers who 
deal with pupils that come from the common 
schools, that many are imitating the ^^melan- 
choly Dane." No collection of words is too 
absurd to find a place in arithmetical analyses 
or in definitions. The same sort of nonsense 
addressed to a hearer about ordinary matters 
would convince him that the speaker was 
"clean daft." Tet these very pupils are notj 
fools; they are fairly intelligent What is the 
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matter? They have half learned certain set 
forms, and they run them over with no more 
appreciation of their meaning than if they 
were Chinese words. Number work seems to 
be the chosen field for these wild excursions. 
"The greatest common multiple of a number 
is the greatest number that will exactly divide 
them" is a typical definition, and a correct 
definition of either multiple or divisior would 
be no whit better in the mouth of the same 
papil. 

Teachers who are permitting this unmean- 
ing, wordy gabble, would be wise to order a 
halt 

"Pupils who talk such nonsense are insuf- 
ferably stupid" is perhaps replied. Yes, in 
number work, undoubtedly; but who made 
them so? 

They are not violent on subjects where the 
necessities of life have made them think. 
The fact simply is that a large part of those 
who are nominally studying number, are deal- 
ing purely with symbols, with "figgers." 

Many pupils go through the common school 
and never realize the actual process in simple 
division. If they were asked to show by ob- 
jects the exact meaning of 12-r-3, they would 
be hopelessly paralyzed. What is the rem- 
edy? Require the correct solution of real 
problems, not simply problems with figures. 



What shall be said of the plan proposed by 
Snpt Brand, in this number of the Journal? 
If we mistake not, the late S. H. Wliite, of 
Peoria, favored a similar arrangement. 

We find ourselves unable to agree, in all re- 
spects, with our esteemed contributor. It is a 
cause of sincere regret that the qualifications 
of the majority of those who apply for ad- 
mission to the Normal Schools are so low. 
Most of them come from the sturdiest part of 
oar population, however, and, with their im- 
mense capacity for work, they move forward 
with astonishing rapidity. It is not uncom- 
mon to see those whose only training has been 
received from the district schools overtake and 
pass their classmates from the graded schools 
of the towns and cities. 

Accustomed to deal with things instead of 
symbols, they respond to the object methods 
so lai^ely used in teachers' training schools. 
After a year of hard work on the subjects in- 



cluded in the requirements for a second-grade 
certificate, one-fourth of the time being speftt 
on purely professional work, and the other 
three-fourths with the constant thought that 
they are studying to teach, they return to take 
charge of the schools in the home or adjoin- 
ing district. 

In order to make this year of the average 
student's attendance of the greatest use to the 
State, it should be at a school as fully equip- 
ped as possible. There should be a good- 
sized model school with accomplished training 
teachers, in which these pupils can observe 
the method-work, and teach classes, under 
careful supervision. 

There should be a large number of higher 
class students, who will be more thoroughly 
imbued with the professional spirit, and who 
will stimulate the "yearlings" to continue pro- 
fessional studies after leaving school. 

There should be excellent laboratories in 
which they can at least glance at the higher 
classes who are pursuing the more advanced 
studies of the teachers' course. 

In brief, there should be all about them that 
which wiU impress them with the meagerness 
of their own attainments and the richness of 
the field upon which they have barely stepped. 

If a child can spend but five years in school, 
we should choose for him the ungraded school 
properly taup^ht, where he may hear recitations 
far beyond his present attainments, and where 
he may have the stimulation of those who are 
older and wiser, rather than to shut him up in 
the primary and intermediate rooms with those 
of his own age and scholarship. 

The cheapest currency runs out that of 
higher value. The plan proposed will, we 
think, confine the advantages of genuine Nor- 
mal schools to those who expect to find em- 
ployment in the towns and cities. 

What, then, do we need? 

1. We need to have the Southern Normal 
rebuilt and rehabilitated. 

2. We need, n^w^ two more schools the 
equals in all respects of the two now in oper- 
ation. 

3. We need higher scholastic requirements 
in the applicants for admission. 

4. We need larger corps of teachers and 
larger model schools than either now has. 

5. Each head of a department should in- 
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Struct a class of children in the specialty that 
he represents, so that he may illustrate his 
principles and methods, and give to the Nor- 
mal pupils under his charge some adequate 
conception of the results that ought to be se- 
cured. 

We have large faith in the future, but the 
day of the professional district school teacher 
is so far away that it tires us to think of it. 
These schools will continue to be supplied 
with comparatively new material for an indef- 
inite period. The time that pupils will spend 
to fit themselves for these positions will be 
short at best, and we believe that it is true 
economy to bring all available forces of the 
highest order to bear upon these candidates. 
This can be done with no serious detriment to 
the smaller number in the same institution 
who are looking toward comparative perma- 
nence in the teacher's calling. 

The State can supply these schools and 
never feel it. New York, Pennsylvania, Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and other States 
are putting us to shame. The teachers should 
ask largely of the next legislature, that they 
may do large things for the coming men and 
women of this great, rich, vigorous common- 
wealth. 

STATE NEWS. 



The program for the State Teachers' Association will 
appear in the December number. It will be held at 
Springfield December 29, 30, 31. 

The Committee for the County Saperintendents' meet- 
ing has settled upon the following topics : 1 . Shall County 
Superintendents encourage exhibits of school work at 
County Fairs? 2. What are the steps to be taken in the 
/ introduction of a course of study into country schools? 
What difficulties will be met, and how may they be 
overcome? 3. What should an outline of study for 
countiT schools comprise? 4. How may the professional 
skill of applicants for certificates be tested ? 

So much interest was manifested in the meetings held 
last year that Sunt. Raab has decided to repeat the 
County Superintenaents' Conferences this year. They 
will be held as follows: Galesburg, Knox Co., at County 
Supt's. office, November 11, beginning at 9 o*clock a. 
m. Chicago, Cook Co., at County Supt's. office. Room 
67 Court House, November 12, beginning at 9 o'clock 
a. m. Dixon, Lee Co., at the County Supt's. office, 
November 13, beginning at 9 o'clock a. m. Carmi, 
White Co., at the County Supt's. office, November 18, 
beginning at 9 o'clock a. m. Decatur, Macon Co., at 
the County Supt's. office, beginning at 2 o'clock p. m., 
November 19, and continuing until noon November 20. 
East St. Louis, St. Clair Co., at City Court Room, begin- 
ning at 9 o'clock a. m., November 25. 

The Northern Illinois Teachers' Association held a 
very successful meeting at Aurora, September 27. In 
the forenoon Mr. E. B. Ferson, of the Chicago Normal 
Traming School, presented, in an able paper, the sub- 
ject of Drawing. Miss Todd, Supt. of the primary 



dopai'LiueiiUi in the Aurora schools, gave a talk on tlie 
same subject taught in the schools of that place. There 
was an exhibit or the work in drawing from the Aurora 
schools, arranged by grades. It comprised specimeii» 
of work from the primary grades to the high school, 
including all classes of work. This exhibit not onl^ 
reflected great credit upon Supt. Powell's schools, bat it 
was also a great practical lesson to the members of the 
Association, demonstrating what can be done in this 
important subject if the children are put at it early, and 
taught with a definite systeuL In tne afternoon Sopt. 
0. S. Cook, of Lake, opened the discussion of the snb- 
ject, **A Northern Normal." ^ Trained workmen are 
demanded in all the trades of life. How much more do 
we need trained teachers who have in charge the respon- 
sible duties of educating the youth of our land? Tet 
less than eight per cent, of the teachers in onr State are 
trained for their work. We need greater facilities for 
this work. The other two normals in the State have all 
thev can do to meet the wants of the southern and oen- 
tral portions of the State. A northern normal is needed. 
At the next session of the General Assembly a bill will 
be presented asking for an appropriation to rebuild the 
Southern Normal. And now is an opportune time for 
the friends of education in northern Illinois to ask for 
an appropriation to build a normal in this section of the 
State. It will be easier to maintain three normals in 
our State than two, because all sections of the State will 
then have a common interest, and will secure equal 
facilities. Accordingly, the members of the legislature 
will cheerfully vote for appropriations to support a 
normal in one part of the State, when they know that 
the same educational advantages will be given by the 
State in their own section. Supt. Charles I. Parker, of 
Chicago, Leslie Lewis, of Hyde Park, W. B, Powell, of 
Aurora, S. B. Wadsworth, of Oregon, 0. F. Barbour, of 
Rockford, and P. R. Walker, of iU>ckford, spoke earnest 
and eloquent words in favor of a Northern Normal, Mr. 
Powell claiming that it should be called a Training 
School instead of a normal school. (^'That's right", saicl 
Parker.) The discussion resulted in the appointment of 
a legislative committee, consisting of C. A. Cook, Leslie 
Lewis, and C. I. Parker to act m coigunction with a 
similar committee that will probably be appointed by 
the State Association. 

The great difference in high-school courses of stady 
was brought before the Association, and the foUowingr 
committee appointed to report a high-school course of 
study at next meeting: Leslie Lewis, of Hvde Park, 0. 
P. Bostwick, of Galena, and W. B. Powell, of Aurora. 
The next session will be held at Elgin. 

The following officers were elect^: President, 0. F. 
Barbour, Rocktord; Vice-President, Miss Emma Todd, 
Aurora; Secretary, W. H. Ray, Hyde Park; Treasurer, 
F. T. Oldt, Lanark. Executive Committee: G. I. Tal- 
bot, DeKalb; C. 0. Scudder, Dixon; MissLenore J^Vank- 
lin, Belvidere. 



AWARD OP PREMIUMS AT BTATB PAIR POR PUBLIC 

SCHOOL WORK. 

COUNTBT SOHOOL EXHIBIT. 

Best Spelling, older pupils Dip. and $5. 

Dlst. ft, Lyons tp.. Cook Go 

Second best $3, 

Dlst. 9, Manlius tp.. La Salle Oo 

Best spelling, youngrer pupils Dip. and 15, 

Dlst. 1, tp. 16-3, Saognmon Co 

Second best $3, 

Dlst. 1, Leyden tp.. Cook Co 

Best Business Forms, older pupils Dip. ana $&, 

Dlst. 1, tp. 16-8, Saniramon Oo 

Secondbest $3, 

Dlst. 8, tp. 16-7, Sannmon Co 

Best Letters, younerer pupils Dip. and $&, 

Dlst. 1, tp. 16-8, Sanfl:amon Co 

Secondbest fs, 

Dlst. 6, New Trier tp.. Cook Co 

Best Arltlimetlo, older pupils Dip. and $5, 

Dlst. 1, tp. 16-3, Sangamon Oo 

Secondbest $3, 

Henderson School, Knox Co 

Best Arithmetic, for younger pupils Dip. and S5, 

Dlst. 1, Leyden tp., Oook Go 
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Secondbest f8, 

Dlst. 8, tp. 80-1, W. Marshall Co 

Beak Oommoa Things, older pupils Dip. and $6, 

Dlst. 4, tp. 37-14, Cook Co 

SeooodbeBt $3, 

Dist. 4, tp. 10-4, Henderson Co 

Best Common Things, younger pupils Dip. and $5, 

Dist. 4, tp. §-7, St. Clair Co 

SeofMidbest $3, 

Dist. 4, tp. 37-14, Cook Co 
Beet Geography and History, older pupils. .Dip. and $5. 

Dist, 2, tp. 84-14, Will Co 

Second best $3, 

Dist. 5, tp. 24-8, Ogle Co 

Best Geography, younger pupils Dip. and $6, 

Dlst. 8, tp. 30-1 w., Marshall Co 

Second best $3, 

Dist. 1, tp. 16-3, Sangamon Co 

Best Language, older pupils Dip. and $5, 

Dlst. 6, tp. 17-4, Sangamon Co 

Second best $3, 

Dlst. 5, Lyons tp.. Cook Co 
Best language, younger pupils .Dip. and f5. 



Second best. 



Dist. 5, New Trier tp.. Cook Co 

' DlVtV 2,*tp! *34-*14, Will Co 

Best Botany Dip. and $6, 

Dist. 3, tp. d-4i, St. Clair Co 

Second best $3, 

Dlst. 1, Bloom, Coolc Co 

Best Physiology Dip. and $6, 

Dist. 1, liloom. Cook Co 

Second Best $3, 

Dist. 2, Maine, Cook Co 

Best Natural PhUosophy Dip. and $6, 

Dist. 2, Maine, Cook Co 

Second best $3, 

Dlst. 4, tp. 21-i, Whiteside Co 

Best Zoology Dip. and $5, 

Dist. 3, tp. My St. Clair Co 

Second best t8, 

Dist. 8, Lake tp., Cook Co 

SWMPSTAKBB. 

Best exhibit by one country school of all the work 
for which premiums 1048 to 1069, inclusive, are 

offered under lot 123 Dip. and $10, 

Dlst. 2, tp. 34-14, Will Co 

Second beet $6, 

_ Dist. 3, tp. 26-7, Ford Co 

Third best ..:. .$3, 

Franklin School, Sangamon Co 
Best set of 3 papers, one page of each writing, from as 

many pupils of one country school Dip. and flO, 

Willlamsville School, Sangamon Co 

Second best $6, 

_ Dlst. 5t Lyons tp.. Cook Co 

Third beat 7 :...$3, 

Franklin School, Sanflramon Co 
Best set of five pencil drawings from as many pupils of 

one school Dip. and f 10, 

Dist. 5, Lake and Hyde Park, Cook Co 
Best set of five crayon drawings from as many pupils 

of one school Dip. and $10 

Dlst. 5, Lake and Hyde Park, Cook Go 
Best map of the States east of the Mississippi, enlarged 
to fonr times the size usually found in a common 

school geography Dip. and $10, 

Dist. 6, tp. 31-5, La Salle Co 

SeoOQdbest $6, 

_ Willlamsville School, Sangamon Co 

lUrdbest ......:.$3, 

WllllamsviUe School, Sangamon Co 
To the County Superintendent of schools of the county 
making the best exhibit of country school work 

entered for premiums Diploma, 

A. G. Lane, Cook Co 

OBADSD SCHOOL XXHIBIT. 

Best first year work Dip. and $5, 

0^1 and Scnools, Cook Co 
Second best $3, 

Dlst. 8, Braldwood 

Best second year work Dip. and $5, 

Oakland Sonoola, Cook Co 
Second Best $3, 

District 8, Braldwood 

Best third year work Dip. and $5, 

Oakland Schools, (^ook Co 
Second beet $3, 

Douglas School, Springfield 

Best Fourth year work Dip. and $5, 

School No. 1, Lake View, Cook Co 

Second best $8, 

Oakland Schools, Cook Co 
Best Fifth year work Dip. and $5, 

Oakland Schools, Cook Co 
Second best $3 

Joliet Schools, Will Co 
Beit Sixth year work Dip. and $5, 

Braldwood Schools 
Second best., $:j, 

Braldwood Schools 



Best Seventh year work Dip. and $5, 

Braldwood Schools 

Second best $8, 

Oakland Schools, Cook Co 

Best Bighth year work Dip. and $5, 

Oakland Schools, Cook Co 

Second best $3, 

School No. 1, Lake View, Cook Co' 

SWBSPSTAKIES— OBADBD SCHOOL EXHIBIT. 

Best exhibit by one system of graded schools, Ist grade 

to 8th Inclusive Dip and $10, 

Oakland Schools, Cook Co 

Second best $6, 

School No. 1, Lake View, Cook Co 

Third best $2.50, 

Braldwood Schools, Cook Co 
Best set of three papers, one page each of writing, 
from as many pupils of the same system of graded 

schools Dip. and $10. 

Oakland Schools, Cook Co 

Second best $5, 

School No. 2, Lake View, Cook Co 

Third best $;.50, 

School No. 2, Lake View, Cook Co 
Best set of five pencil drawings from as many pupils 

of one school Dip. and $10, 

Oak Park, Cook Co 

Seoond best $5 , 

Edwards School, Springfield 

Third best $2.50, 

Harlan, Cook Co 
Best set of five crayon drawings from as many pupils 

of one school Dip. and $10, 

Forestville, Cook Co 
Best map of the States east of the Mississippi, enlarged 
to four times the size usually found in a common 

school geography Dip. and $10, 

Oakland School, Cook Co 

Second best $5, 

School No. 2, Lake View, Cook Co 

Third best $3, 

Austin, Cook Co 
Best work in bookkeeping from three pupils of one 

school '. — Dip. and $10, 

Blue Island School, Cook Co 

To the Superintendent of Schools of the town or city 
making the t>est exhibit of work entered for prem- 
iums in graded school work Diploma, 

Charles L Parker, Oakland Schools, Cook Co 

HIGH SCHOOL KXHIBIT. 

Languao^—LcUin, 

First premium— To the school presenting the best three 
papers in Latin, from pupils who have pursued the 
studv not more than one school year, the work to 
consist of the translation of two fables, with appro- 

Sriate questions on orthography, etymology and 
yntax Dip. and $5, 

Lake View. Cook Co 

Second premium Dip. and $5, 

Moline, Rock Island Co 
To the school presenting the best three papers in Latin, 
the work to consist of the translation of about two 
manuscript pages, from the first book of Virgil's 
^neid, with appropriate questions in etymology, 
syntax and prosody, including the scansion ot two 

Unes DiT>. and $5, 

Lake View, Cook Co 

Seoond premium $3, 

Springfield, Sangamon Co 
Greek, 

To the school presenting the best three papers in Greek, 
the work to consist principally of questions in 
Etymology and Syntax, with translation of ten 
simple sentences, Greek into English, from the first 
fifty lessons of White's First Lessons in Oreek The 
work to be from the first year pupils In Greek 

Dip. and $5, 
Lake view, Cook Co 

Second premium $3, 

Springfield, Sangamon Co 

Oerman. 

To the schools presenting the best three papers in Ger- 
man, the work to consist of translation from Schii* 
lers **Maid of Orleans," with grammatical queHtions, 
and translation from English to German, of at least 

one-half manuscript page Dip. and $d. 

Lake view, Cook Co 

Seoond premium $3, 

Springfield, Sangamon Co 

MATHKMATICS. 

Elementary Algebra, Including work through Quad- 
ratics—best three papers Dl p. and $5, 

Lanark, Carroll Co 

Second premium • $3, 

Lako View, l^ook Co 

Plane Geometry— best three papers Dip. and $5, 

Moline, Rook I'-Iiunl Co 

Second premium $3, 

Springfield, Sangamon Co 
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SGUBNCBS. 

Physiology— best three papers Dip. and $6, 

Evanston, Oook Co 

Second premium 13, 

Lanark, Carroll Co 

Astronomy—best three papers Dip. and |5, 

Danville, Vermillion Co 

Second premium $3, 

Springfield, Sangramon Co 

Natural Philosophy— best three papers Dip. and $5, 

Lake View, Cook Co 

Second premium $3, 

Lanark, Carroll Co 

BNGIilSH LITERATURE. 

Best three papers in English Literature, accompanied 
by three essays germane to the study, and which 
shall have been written while the class was pursuing 

the subject Dip. and $5, 

Lake View, Cook Co 

Second premium $3, 

Springfield, Sangamon Co 

£8SAY8. 

For the best three essays on miscellaneous subjects, 
said essays to have been prepared by the pupils of 
the school in connection with the regular work of 

the school Dip. and $5, 

Springfield, Sangamon Co 

Second premium $3, 

Lake View, Cook Co 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

For thd best three papers on Civil Government 

Dip. and $5, 
Evanston, Cook Co 

Second premium |3, 

Springfield, Sangamon Co 

BOOKKEEPING. 

For the best three papers on Bookkeeping. Dip. and S5, 

Evanston, Cook Co 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

To the high school whose papers in at least six of the 
foregoing subjects, said subjecU to bt designated 
when the papers are sent, shall receive the highest 

general average mark Dip. and $10, 

Lake View, Cook Co 

Second premium $5, 

^ Danville, Vermillion Co 

To the high school whose paper presented in ten of the 
above named studies shall receive the highest 

average mark Dip. and $10, 

Springfield Sangamon Co 
Best set of five pencil drawings from as many pupils 

of one school Dip. and $10, 

_ . Chicago, Cook Co 

Best set of five crayon drawings from as many pupils 

of one school Dip. and $10, 

Chicago, Cook Co 



MONTOOHEBY COUNTY. 

The schools of the county are moring on smoothly. 

Mr. C. A. Armstrong is teachinfi: a larsre school at Bost 
Hill. 

Hillsboro has twenty -eight in the high school; Litch- 
field has seventy. 

Mr. Robert Thacker and wife have charge of the 
schools at Donnellson. 

Miss Anna L. Jackson, of Hillsboro, has gone to 
Wichita, Kansas, to teach elocution and drawing. 

The next County Teachers' Association will be held 
December 13, at Litchfield. The program will be varied 
and interesting. 

We were mistaken in our last in stating that there is 
only one holder of a State certificate in the county. 
Supt. J. M. Bowlby, of the Litchfield schools, possesses 
one. 

The first meeting of the Montgomery County Teachers' 
Association convened at Hillsboro October 18. On the 
evening before, State Supt. Raab delivered a lecture on 
Education to an appreciative audience of citizens and 
teachers. Those who had the pleasure of hearing it 
pronounced it full of thought. The next morning about 
eighty teachers came in from all parts of the county to 
attend the best meeting ever held in the county. After 
the organization and adoption of the constitution, open- 
ing remarks on the educational wants of the present 
time were made by Supt. Barrett and others. Their 
wants seemed to be county supervision and better teach- 



ers. Profs. Miner, of Nokomis, and Crisp, of Raymond, 
made plain some of the difficulties of common fractions. 
Mr. E. W. Strain presented an excellent paper on the 
introduction of natural science into the pnbhc schools. 
Miss Lizzie Whitehead presented a paper on teaching 
language in intermediate grades that was well reoeivea. 
Supt. Raab gave some excellent hints upon the same 
topic. An essajT by Mr. Michael Grallagher on *' Edu- 
cational Enthusiasm ** won for him rounds of a{>plau8e. 
He is a worthy young man, and will yet make nis mark 
as a teacher. Miss Wallwork, the primary teacher of 
the Litchfield schools, presented methods in primary 
work in a most pleasing way, and the thoughts adTanoea 
were readily appreciate by the teachers present. Many 
other topics of interest were discussed, bat lack of space 
forbids mention. Supt. Raab's talk on school manage- 
ment was appreciated by all. His presence ^ve zest 
to the proceedings, and the teachers were delighted to 
meet the Superintendent who is doing so much for the 
schools of the State. May he be with us again in the 
future is the wish of all. A vote of thanks was tendered 
him for presence and words of wisdom and instruction. 
Supt. Jesse C. Barrett deserves credit for the grand suc- 
cess of the Association. May the good work go on 
until every teacher in the county is aroused. Prof. J. 
N. Shippey, principal of the Butler school, is doing good 
work and wiU do his share in the Association. 

O. B. A. 



MACGUPIiy COUNTY. 

No teachers' meeting has yet been announced. 

The high school at Girard has purchased a new organ. 

Supt. Bowersox is erecting an office in Girard for his 

law business. 

The Carlinville school does not have a separate teadier 
of music this year. 

Miss Ella English is teaching the school at Bamett, 
and J. N. English at McVey. 

Miss Mary C. Feeney, of Bunker Hill, assists Prof. 
Campbell in the Medora schools. 

The public schools of Carlinville attended the county 
fair in a body, headed by two bands. 

The schools of Medora have ac^oumed until the 
diphtheria ceases to be an epidemic. 

The Staunton schools gave an oyster supper on the 
18th, in order to purchase an organ. 

It is the intention of the School Board of Staunton to 
add the ninth teacher to the present corps. - • - 

There are over 100 pupils in the prisiary department 
of the Girard schools, and only one teacher. 

The Baconian Society, devoted to scientific research, 
has been reorganized for the coming year at CarlinTille. 

At the county fair the first premium was awardcsd to 
Justus Rider for the best specimen of penmanship by 
public school pupil. 

Miss Anna Cameron, who last year had charge of the 
Gillespie schools, was recently married to Mr. S. M. 
Wright, of Girard. 

Roland J. Stiver, principal of the Dakota, Illinois, 
schools, has been here on a visit to his brother, Rev. S. 
L. Stiver, of the Bunker Hill Academy. 

Tickets admitting the school children of the countv 
free of charge to the Jersey County Fair were distributed 
to a number of the schools by Supt. Bowersox. 

Miss Julia Howell, for many years a favorite teacher 
of the Brighton school, was recently married to Mr. 
Mundy French. She goes to Mattoon, her future home. 

Prof. W. H. Miller, the former principal of the Bunker 
Hill Bchoob, is an employe of Major Merwin. St. Louis, 
and is doing work on The Afnerican Journal qf Edw 
cation. 
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Rer. S. L. Stiver, principal of the Bunker Hill 
Academy, has employed M. H. Reaor, of St. Loais, to 
UBst in his institution. Mr. R. was a former student 
d WashiDgion University. 

We gather some facts of interest*'' from the annual 
report of our county superintendent, Geo. W. Bower- 
aox: There are two teachers in the county holding 
State certificates, Mr. B. F. Stocks and Miss Eva Rider. 
There were 100 male applicants for certificates during 
the jear. and 135 femide applicants. Eleven first grade 
ceitificates were issued to males and four to females. 
Hie number of second grade certificates issued to males 
ms sixty-six; the females, eighty- six. There were 
twenty- three males rejected, and forty- five females. In 
the eoonty there were 280 teachers employed during the 



jfwr. 



A. 6. E. 



WINNEBAGO COUNTY. 



Bockton has remodeled and enlarged its old buildinjjr. 
W. W. Austin still remains to do good work as princi- 

Sl, with Emma McConnell, Carrie H. Coller, and Nellie 
oniaon as assistants. 

The new arrangement in the Rockford schools, with 
P. R. Walker as superintendent, is giving satisfaction. 
Prof. A. W. McPherson is principal of the high school, 
and Prof. Barbour is principal of the South side schools. 

During the present school year, in this county, with 
others in Northern Illinois, the School Room Guide will 
he foUowed in country schools. So far it gives satisfac- 
tion. Examinations will be in February and June — 
qneslaons covering only the ground laid out in the Quide 
&r the year. Pupils passing, bv a certain per cent., 
these examinations, will be eligible to a hi^rher examin- 
ation, and thus graduate. This is the Trainer System, 
BOW being followed in a number of the most progressive 
eoonties, and much is expected of it. 

The exhibit of school work, at the Winnebago county 
&ir, was very creditable to the schools which contribu- 
ted, and it is hoped that it will be an incentive to the 
few schools which did not contribute. 

Prof. Barbour, principal South Rockford schools, was 
^try sncceasfui in the superintendence of the education- 
al department. Mr. Barbour and Co. Supt. Kinnie had 
ipent ooDsiderable time and work in raising nearly $:300 
in premiums, part of which was offered by the agricul- 
tonl society. The interest was so constant and general 
during the fair, in the exhibit (which was much enlarged 
and varied by industrial specimens from the State Uni- 
Tenity}, that the expression of the good that must result 
from it, and the increased interest in educational work, 
apmai\y in rural schools, were both manifest. 

Dr. Peabody*s address was the finest perhaps yet de- 
Hveied on educational interests at the fair. Surely these 
annual exhibits are becoming more and more mediums 
between the school and the people. 

Hattie Dickinson, of Rockton, took the premium for 
&e best reading — a beautiful $'i5 watch, from the Rock- 
ford Watch and the Rockford Watch Case Companies. 
Kioa Hnrlbut took the $12 silver water pitcher, for best 
written spelling, given by the Rockford Silver Plate Co. 



HADI80N COUNTY. 

Edward L. South teaches the Progress school this year. 

Prof. I. H. Brown will soon issue his "Universal Arith- 
isetic Papers." 

Go. Supt. Jas. Squire has started on his tour of inspec- 
tioii of the schools of the county. 

i^Prof. Jas. Lane is again at Grantfork, while J. W. 
uunnpson has charge at Nameoki. 

Prof. C. S. Deneen is principal of the Bethany school, 
**itli Miss M. Herdman as assistant. 

John E. Stnllken, on account of a previous engage- 
ment at San Jose, Macon county, refused an offer in this, 
Bub native oonnty, of |15 per month advance. 



Prof. M. P. Linn is principal of the Godfrey school for 
the third year, and reports an increased attendance. 

The Highland schools opened with an attendance of 
360, and the Marine schools with 206, for September. 

On October 2, Miss Lily Crouch, for several years a 
teacher in the Marine school, was married to Mr. Ber- 
nard Stille, of St. Louis. 

The pupils of the highest department of the Marine 
public school have resolved themselves into two literary 
societies, holding their exercises on alternate Fridays. 

Schools in the northern part of our county were fur- 
nished free tickets to the Jersey county fair, on October 
15. Quite a number took advantage of the opportunity. 

Supt. Jas. Squire's circular Number 2, distributed 
during the latter part of September, contains valuable 
information on the condition of the schools of the county. 

It was the privilege of the writer to enjoy the hospi- 
tality of the St. Clair County Teachers* Association, at 
Lebanon, October II. It was an enthusiastic gathering, 
some sixty teachers being present, while the exercises 
were very interesting and of a practical nature. 

ARTHUR OBHLER. 

CARROLL COUNTY. 

At the recent State fair, the Lanark high school re- 
ceived three premiums, — the first in Algebra, and the 
second in Physiology and Natural Philosophy. 

Miss M. v. Hodgman, formerly of Normal Cniversity, 
is assistant in the Lanark hi^h school. The Lanark peo- 
ple are very much pleased with her. She is doing good, 
honest work. 

Geo. C. Mastin, Co. Supt., was recently married to 
Miss Ada Crummer, of Jo Daviess county. It is expected 
that this will mateaally lessen the attendance of school- 
madams at future nistitutes. 

The following list shows the terms of service of the 
principals of the county: 

Lanark, F. T. Oldt, 10th year; Savanna, J. H. Ely, 
3d year; Shannon, J. H. Grossman, 3d year; Milledge- 
ville, T. N. Fleming, 3d year; Thomson, J. E. Millard, 
2d year; Mt. Carroll, C. E. Cutler, 1st year. 



ADAMS COUNTY. 

E. A. Grummon is teaching at Chat ten. 

Misses Lizzie Wallace, Puss Harbison, and Jennie 
Eendrick, graduates of the Clayton high school, began 
their schools October 15. 

Prof. Shannon, principal of Payson public school, ob- 
tained a State certificate at the last examination. He 
has done, and is still doing, a noble work for Payson. 

The Mendon schools have made a good beginning un- 
der the supervision of Prof. Stevens. Miss Chidaev, 
who teaches the first primary, is one who loves her work. 

Supt. John Jimison says the school at Camp Point is 
doing better work this year than last. We have always 
understood the school at that place to be first-class, and 
they must be doing well. 

Profs. W. S. Gray and E. G. Ertel have done well with 
their school at Coatsburg, having secured an increase of 
salary. They now receive seventy-five dollars each, per 
month. They have one assistant. 

The Illinois School Journal is read by a greater 
number of Adams county teachers this year than ever 
before, and it will be surprising if a greater number of 
the schools is not better taught than in years past. 

The Clayton schools reopened September 8, with the 
largest attendance ever before known. The high school 
is in fine shape, the first year class numbering twenty- 
five. The graduates of last year constitute a practice 
class this year. They spend two hours every day in ob- 
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servingf methods in the primary departments, and in 
practical iecuihing. This is Ptof. Anderson's fourth 
year at Clayton, and he seems to have grained rather than 
to have lost any enthusiasm by his eight weeks' institute 
work daring the summer. 



BUREAU COUNTY, 

Miss Jennette Ward, of Arlington, ranks among the 
best teachers in the county. 

Misses Agnes Jones and Hattie Couch are enterprising 
and successful teachers. They hold their present posi- 
tions for the winter term. 

A lady was rf cently employed in this county to teach, 
on condition that she should find no fault with the school 
house. When she went to open the school she found 
every window more or less broken, and some entirely 
gone. She had the tact to have them repaired without 
finding fault. 

The Tiskilwa schools were never in a more flourishing 
condition. Few schools are supplied with a better corps 
of teachers. Fifty-one pupils are in regular attendance 
in the high school. But this department is not alone 
the pride of the town, for each department has its full 
share of commendation from those who have examined 
the work done. 

During the institute, in July, Supt. Miller supplied 
the teachers of the county with the course of study now 
in use in Macon county. He developed his plan as far 
as possible at the time, and gave the necessary direc- 
tions for putting it into operation. Its success can not 
be told yet, but it is a step toward that improvement so 
much needed in a majority of the schools in the county. 
He is now actively engaged in school work, and will 

grobably outiine the plan more fully at the institute, Oc- 
)ber 25. 

EDGAB COUNTY. 

Our County Superintendent* Dr. D. T. Stewart, is do- 
in^ much for the schools of the county, not only by 
raising the standard of teachers and teaching, but by 
issuing a Manual and Guide for tne use of the schools of 
the county. It is the design to grade all the country 
schools of the county. 

Most of the schools of the county have been in prog- 
ress for some time. The schools of Paris are superin- 
tended by Prof. Harvey. Mr. A. G. Murray is principal 
of Kansas schools again this year, with three assistants. 
Mr. U. P. Shull, formerly of Clark county, has charge 
of the Vermillion schools this year in place of Mr. M. H. 
Stark, who has emigrated to Texas, on account of fail- 
ing health. The schools here are in a prosperous condi- 
tion. Mr. Bacon, first assistant in Kansas last year, 
teaches near Paris this year. Mr. Thomas Crawford, of 
Vermillion, teaches the Eldridge school this year. The 
schools of the county will certainly be much improved 
the coming year. 

WHITESIDE COUNTY. 

Many of our town schools are suffering from scarlet 
fever. 

Coleta, Woodlawn, and Albany are building up a 
library. 

Morrison schools have supplied a full course of Vaile*8 
Supplementary Reading matter. 

The Fulton schools are quietly flourishing under the 
good management of their Superintendent, George C. 
Loomis. 

We truly have reason to rejoice at the interest taken 
in our schools by many who have heretofore been some- 
what indifferent. 

Good reports are heard from Mr. Miller, of Morrison, 
and Messrs. Crandell and Harding of Sterling. These 
gentlemen were strangers in our county. 



John Fee has proven to be a good teacher, and the 
recording angel of Deer Grove said, '* Jonathan, come 
up higher! " And the people all said. Amen! 

We are favored with many excellent lady teachers^ 
and they should be better represented in the offices of 
our many institutes. Gentiemen, let us be both gallant 
and consistent. 

The Superintendent has quite successfulljf worked up 
a laudable spirit of competition, and it is in active 
exercise. On the 11th we bad two institutes, on the 18th 
one, and on the 25th we are to have two more. This is 
to be repeated each month during the winter, and they 
are no dried-apple institutes either. We have a good 
time at each one, and are following a regular plan of 
work. We have introduced literature, studfying a prom- 
inent character each month, and find it to be an enter- 
taining part of the prc^ram. Xheory and practice is 
placed on the program also each month, and studied as 
it would be in a normal school. The* wonder is, why 
this has not been done before. The Superintendent is 
chairman of the executive committee, appointed by the 
central institute, around which the branches, as above 
mentioned, cluster, and fiom which they all work, llie 
School Room Guide has been distributed by the Superin- 
tendent, reports are becoming more general, as well 
as more popular, and enthusiastic method is seen on 
every hand. w. w. k. 

WABASH COUNTY. 

Our schools now enroll nearly 800, and are still on the 
increase. 

Mr. A. H. Fulton, principal of the Belmont schools, 
is doing good work and is well Uked. 

County Supt. Manley will attend the meeting of the 
County Superintendents to be held at Carmi, White 
County, November 18. 

A meeting has been called by the County Supt. for the 
purnose of reorganizing our monthly institute, and we 
predict many interesting meetings during the Winter. 

The compulsory school law seems to be almost a dead 
letter in this part of the State. Who will be the first 
person to cast the stone? Like many other good laws, 
it is not enforced. 

Prof. A. M. Booher is at the head of the Allendale 
graded school. John S. Rigg is his assistant. They are 
trying to guide the chariot out of the old rut ana run 
things in the ** new fangled way." We hope they may 
succeed. 

Prof. E. M. Bache, assisted by Miss Mollie Titus, 
one of our pretty littie school m'arms, is trying to 
modernize things at Landcaster, while Alfred Milner, 
one of the old war horses, assisted by Miss Carrie Will- 
man, will try to satisfy the most sanguine of the Coffee 
Injuns. 

There have been quite a number of new houses erected 
in the county, and there seems to be a general revolution 
in educational matters. The patrons are showing their 
appreciation of the teachers to make themselves better, i 
by providing better houses, and furnishing them in the 
more modem and comfortable styles. 

Prof. S. E. Thomas has been selected by the Board of 
Education for Supt. of the Mt. Carmel schools, and 
judging from his beginning, they have made a judicious 
selection. With his corps of efficient and experience! 
teachers, we predict a continuance of the succeteful 
manner in which our schools have been oondacted for 
the past three years. 

Where they are: H. B. Andrews is teaching at Hall, 
Maxwell at Lebanon, Eroh at Friend Grove, Enowles 
at No. 9, D^ar at Sugar Creek, Ramsey at PhoBnix, 
Brown at Union Hill, Weigand at Groff, Critchlow at 
Adams Corners, Milburn at Union, Harmon at Cow- 
ling, Leeds at Besley, Alicia E. Beesley at Linn, McClanel 
in Bellmont. And so they are all pegging away, trying' 
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hard each at hie varions station to do the best thing pos- 
sible fur their constituents. 

A petition to the Countj Board containing about 300 
names, asking them to raise the nnmber of days of the 
Omnty Superintendent so that he might visit the schools 
of the oounty for the purpose of grading the country 
schools, was presented at their September meeting, but 
of no ayail. When will the law be changed so as to 
remedy this, the greatest evil of our present school law? 
Oar scnools need more supervision, and until the power 
of providing for it is wrested from the hands of care- 
less, ignorant and indifferent county boards, need we 
eipect our schools to improve much. 

Wabash coantv this year held one of the most success- 
fbl institutes held anywhere in this part of the State. 
Over eighty were in attendance. Considering that the 
whole number employed in the county is only about sixty, 
this is a fair showmg. Professors Heninger, of Bloom- 
ington. Lugenb^el, of Mitchell, Ind.,Carne8, of Chicago, 
and Gmndon, now of Clover Post, Ey., wero the m- 
stnictors, and we would recommend them as being 
worthy and competent instructors, fully up with the 
tames, and the good results of their labor are being felt 
in this county now. A teacher. 

8PRIN6PIBLD. 

Barnes* Greneral History and Tenney^s Elements of 
Zodogy have been lately adopted as text-books in the 
In^ school. 

One hour of the Teachers' Institute is set apart for 
mde work. All teachers of one grade meet together, 
ue grades in separate rooms, and have a president and 
secretary, and are subject to parliamentary rules. 

Another room, containing thirty seats, has been fitted 
im in the high school, and another teacher employed, — 
Mis Mary Howard, who taught here three years ago. 
Miss Howard is a graduate of Monmoath College, and 
1Mb a State certificate. 

There is no Yale gradaate teaching in our schools. 
The statement last month to that effect was a mifttake. 
One of the ward school principals is a graduate of Shurt- 
leff CoUege, and holds a State certificate, making five 
certificates from Illinois among our teachers. 

A successful way of bringing up the work in a poorly 
piepared class, is to record, daily, the grades on a olack- 
tioani properly ruled, so that each pupil may see pre- 
a^j what his recitation is worth. This plan is doing 
aervice now in the high school, and works wonders. 
However, it should be kept up only a short time. Teach- 
en mast not forget that '*nnto whom little is given, of 
kim little should be required." 

The junior class of the high school have rented a 
pbtto from Chatterton, who insures the instrument, pays 
cartage both ways, keeps it in tune, and furnishes a 
handsome cover, for $5 a month. The room is also fur- 
nished with eight pictures. A fine map of the Mediter- 
noean sea is on the board, drawn by the Virgil class. 
There are two societies in the junior class — the Philo- 
lophian and Philomathean. 

In the C. class, Latin Division, the rhetorical exercises 
are conducted by the Whittier Club and the Holmes 
Clab. each author being represented by three pupils at 
euh meeting, in a poem, prose selection, and biograph- 
ical sketch or anecaote, and every pupil in the room 
being on duty once a fortnight. Each club has its proper 
officers, and its exercises are managed by its executive 
committee, its meetings being held Friday afternoons. 

Tlie Teachers' Institute held its first regular meeting 
in September, and on coming together immediately ad- 
journed, in the words of the Secretary, to attend a mov- 
ing lesson in zoology, conducted by P. T. Barnum. in the 
stnetsof Springfield. Thanks are extended to Rarnum 
for considerately visiting us on Saturday, this year. 
Several teaohers can testify that they know of no better 
vay of spending Saturday afternoon than to visit Bar- 
ium's circus. 



Several graduates of the high school are at school 
elsewhere:— Will Pillsbnry and Charles Van Gundy are 
in III. University, at Champaign, and Pascal Hatch, of 
the same class, in Washington University, at St. Louis. 
Will Harts, of '83, entered Princeton College this fall. 
John Mathis graduates at Princeton this year, George 
Walker at Rochester University, and Ella Kelchner at 
Petersilea's Conservatoir of Music, Boston, all of '82. 
Arthur MTeigh, of '84, is in the office of Supt. of 
Schools. 

DANYILLB. 

Miss Addie Hedge has been employed as teacher in 
the second grade, in South Danville. 

The Vermilion County Teachers' Association will meet 
in this city on the second Saturday in November, after 
which Supt. Benedict will open the fall and winter cam- 
paign of local institute work. 

Miss Anna M. Hopkins was recently promoted to the 
principalship of the South Danville school, at a salary 
of $65 a month. The former principal, Mr. David 
Mead, was transferred to East Danville. 

An additional teacher was added at Jackson street 
building. Miss Jennie Abdill has been elected to the 
position. Another will be added as soon as the room in 
South Danville, now almost completed, is ready to be 
occupied. 

Uncle Sam has taken two of our ward principals al- 
ready this year. Messrs. Roberts and Downing received 
appointments to clerkships in the Interior Department 
at Washington. Where the lightning will strike next 
would not be difficult to ^uess. These gentlemen now 
receive salaries nearly twice as large as they were getting 
for school work. • Tnus it has ever been; any man who 
has the ability to run a good school can do better, finan- 
cially, at some other employment. 

A committee of teachers was appointed at the summer 
institute, last August, to select a short course of special 
reading and studv for the teachers of the countv. They 
have decided on Methods of Teaching and Civil Govern- 
ment for the present school year and recommend as text- 
books Raub's Methods of Teaching and Young's Govern- 
ment Class-Book. Lessons will be assigned by the Su- 
perintendent each month in the School Bulletin^ and a 
series of topics on the preceding month's work will be 
given in each issue, for the guidance of teachers in re- 
view or self-examination. 



mnrois vobmal. 



The spellers are endeavoring to master affect and effect. 

Section A are struggling with the first lessons in Rosen- 
kranz. 

Section A have finally mastered the ammonia experi- 
ment. 

Miss Stillwell, of Section F., takes a front rank as a 
vocalist. 

Lvon Earr will compete for the first prize in marching 
at the close of school. 

Cyrus Butler is putting the museum in shape for the 
new condition of things. 

Peter Eetelson, our old-time janitor, suffered quite 
severely from a Kansas cyclone. 

The University Blaine and Logan Club took part in 
the great rally of. October 25. 

The societies are arranging for the annual contest. 
The contestauts are not yet selected. 

Supt. Raab visited the school October 27, and gave 
the training class a talk on number work. 

Prof. Forbes and Harry Garman are still herOi 
although their families are in Champaign. 
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The friendf of Mr. and Mrs. Harry Garman will be 
pained to learn of the death of their infant son. 

Mr. Mountjoy, John and Robert Fleming, Miss Ban- 
dnsia Wakefield, and Miss Lizzie Swan dropped into 
see old friends a few days since. 

The Athletic club are arrangingr for a public contest, 
to be held Noyember 1. It will consist of sack races, 
three- le^^ed races, etc , etc. The list of casualties will 
be reported next month. 

The pupils of the Normal department have supplied 
themselves with No. 1, Franklin Scjuare Collection, and 
they singr ** Upidee '* and ** Robinson Crusoe " with 
f^reat gusto at general exercise. 

Normal has a brass band. No two of the musicians 
have as yet been detected playing the same tune at the 
same lime. They have freed the town from rats and 
malaria, but the citizens are anxiously hoping for the 
return of the lesser evils. 



SOUTHERN NORMAL N0TE8. 

Prof. Brownlee assisted the teachers of Union county, 
October 10th, in a Teacher's .Institute. He expects to 
meet them again soon at Pomona. 

• The thirty-first term opened with a better enrollment 
for the firdt da^ of the fall term than ever before. The 
Assembly hall is now full to overflowing. 

The training department is larger than ever before. 
Prof. Hull reports some difficulty in securing a sufficient 
number of pupil teachers to do the work. 

Prof. Granville F. Foster, a member of the faculty for 
nine years, is now President of the " California Normal 
and scientific School" located at Vacaville, Cal. 

At a recent meeting of the faculty Prof. Jerome read 
a paper entitled ** Chronicles of Commencement and 
YacAtion.'* The paper was very amusing and inter- 
esting. 

Prof. Inglis spent October 3d in Springfield, meeting 
with the Executive Committee of the State Teachers^ 
Association, to arrange a programme for the next an- 
nual meeting of the Association. 

During vacation the new building was plastered 
throughout. The Normal hall received several coats of 
paint, which makes it a very comfortable and pleasant 
assembly room. The building is now in good condition 
for the winter. 

S*^veral of the faculty were quite active during the 
summer in institute work. The maqority of them 
attended the National Teachers* Association at Madi- 
son, and also the Southern Illinois Teachers' Associa- 
tion at Centralia. 

Of the post-graduates of last year Miss Arista Burton 
is teaching at Elgin; D. B. Fager at Gallatia; John 
Martin at Albion; Mary Mc Anally, Collinsville, Delia 
Nave, Riindolph county; Lizzie M. Sheppard, Cairo; 
Gertrude Wuder, Carbondale. 

The place vacated by Miss Alice Raymond is filled by 
Miss Lillian Ford, of Boston. The place formerly occu- 
pied bv .Miss Mary Sowers is now in charge of Miss 
Alice Krysher. The two ladies have taken hold of 
their departments in such a manner as to insure success. 

The literary societies are as active as ever. The 
Zetotics have had the recitation room of Prof. Hull 
painted and put in shape to be used by them for 
their hall. As the Socratics are not disposed to be out- 
done by their sister society, Bfiss Buck's room will likely 
receive some special adornment at no distant date. 

Hon. John R. Thomas, member of Congress from the 
Twentieth District, honored the school with a short visit 
not long since. Durinir a short speech he explained the 
origin of the term ** Egypt'* as applied to Southern 
Illinois. The speaker claimed that he was proud of the 
region of coantry that coold famish com to a fiunishing 



region north of the 0. & M. R. R., following the ter- 
rible drought of *32. 

The Zetetic officers for the ensuing term are as follows: 
President. Lou Nichols; Vice-President and Treasarer, 
Samuel H. Goodall; Recording Secretary, Cora Barn- 
side; Editors, Carrie Loomis and Nannie Hundley: Li- 
brarian, Ed. McMackin; Critic, W. R Fringer; Jani- 
tor, Jas. A. Snyder; Assistant Janitor, Lizzie Lawrence. 
The Socratics are officered as follows: President, Cora 
Krysher; Recording Secrptary, Eva Lightfoot; Treaa- 
urer, Gf*o. W. Morgan; Editors, John W. Robinson and 
Edith Buckley; Chaplain, Mrs. Florence French; Critic, 
Maggie Wham; Janitor, Norman Jay. 

Of the last graduating class, George V. Buchanan is 
principal of the Salem schools; Charles W. Treat is 
teaching at Effingham; Miss Clara Buchanan at the 
same place; Alicia Beesley, Wabash county: Maiy Bu- 
chanan, Wabash county; Anna L. Burket, &rand 
Tower; Lou Bird. Hendee, Fayette county; R T. Light- 
foot, Dongola; Maud Thomas, Cobden; Carrie Biden- 
hower, Johnson county; John H. Jenkins, Elizabeth- 
town; Joseph B. Gill is in the law department of Ann 
Arbor, Mich. ; Fannie A. Aikman was married daring 
the summer to Daniel Einnel, a former student of the 
University. 

» 1 ^ 

A PARTIAL LIST OF ILLINOIS PRINCIPAI^. 



ALEXANDER COUNTY. 



Cairo . 

Hiflrh School 
13tb St. School 
14th St. School 
Colored School 



Cooperstown 
Mt. Sterling 
Ripley 
Versailles . 



B. F. Armltage . 
Miss Mary B. Pattisoo 
Mary E. Sasbrouoh . 
Miss N. J. McKee 
M. M. Avant 



BROWN OOUNTT. 

Wm. Wlthrow . 
E. E. Rosenberry 
W. C. Hostetter 
O.S. Wiley . 



BOONE COUNTY. 



14 



Belvldere, North Side 
'* South Side 
Capron 
Poplar Grove . 



Wm. AitchlsoD 
Lenore Franklin 
W. H. Wood 
Geo. M. Henderson 



1 
7 

1 
8 



5 
8 

2 



Flat Rock 

HutsoQvlUe 

Oblongr 

Palestine 

Robiasen 



ArenzvIUe . 

Ashland 

Beardstown 

ChandlervlUe 

VifiTiaia 



Casey . 
Darwin 
Marshall 
Martinsville 
Westtteld . 
York . 



Clay City . 
Flora . 
Georffetown 
Infrraham . 
Louisville . 
Xenia . 



Lanark 
Milledgerille 
Mt. rarroU 
Savanna . 
Shannon 
ThomsoQ 



CRAWFORD COUNTY. 

J. A. Maxwell 
W. H. Warvel 
W. A. Siraren 
L. B. Murray 
F. W. Dundas . 



CASS COUNTY. 

M. L. Nevins 

J. G. Pearn 
. A. C. Butler 
. I. Folts 

J. F. McCuUouffh 

CLARK COUNTY. 

F. E. Hobart 
.-> Warren B. Evans 

L. A. Wallace 
. Alvan Smith 

H. W. Tijppett . 

John 8. Buohner 

CLAY COUNTY. 

D. W. Lindsay . 

D. A. Edmiston . 

W. A- Pruett 

Lou McKnlffht . 
. C. W. Mills . 
. C. S. Hollenbeok 

CARROLL COUNTY. 

F.T.OIdt . 

T. N. Fleming . 

a B. Cutler 

J. H. Ely 
. J. H. Gi 
. J. B. Millard 



1 
2 
1 
3 
6 



1 

8 

11 

4 




5 
1 
9 
4 
3 
1 



3 
6 
1 
1 
8 
8 
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READ THIS CAREFULLY. 



NOW IS THE TIME TO RAISE eiiUBS FOR THE JOURNAL. 



i=i3E3^/Cixj:m:s. 



1. For one subscription at $1.50, Mr. Wm. Hawley Smith's charming story, "The 
Evolntion of 'Dodd,'" price 50 cents. 



2. For two subscriptions at $1.50, "The Teacher's Examiner," price $1.50; "Parker's 
Talks on Teaching," price $1.00; or " Spencer's Education," price $1.25. 



3. For two subscriptions at $1.50, and 25 cents extra, "Baldwin's Art of School Man- 
agement," price $1.50, or " Johonnot's Principles and Practice," price $1.50. 



L For three subscriptions at $1.50, any one of "The Zig-Zag Journeys," or "The 
Bodley Family," or The Young Folks' History, "Our Boys in India," "Drifting Round the 
World," or five copies of "The Week's Current," a weekly newspaper for schools, for 
five months. 

5. For four subscriptions at $1.50, "The Boys of '61," price $2.50, or "Colonial Days," 
same price. 

We have a limited number of The Century Magazine's exquisite portrait of Dr. Holland, 
nearly life size. The retail price is $5.00. Until exhausted we will furnish them as a pre* 
miDm for four subscriptions at $1.50', and 25 cents for packing and postage. 



6. For five subscriptions at $1.25, The Journal for one year, or any premium men- 
tioned in " 2. " 

7. For six subscriptions at $1.50, any of the four-dollar magazines. 



8. For fifteen subscriptions at $1.50, Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, price $12.00. 



You can substitute double the number of subscriptions at $1.25 for any of the foregoing. 
Liberal cash premiums given. An agent wanted in every township in Illinois. 
The above are a few of many premiums. Address 

ILLINOIS SCHOOL JOURNAL, 

IsroHM^L, ILL. 
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Batohtown 
Hardin 



Greenup 

Janesvllle 

Jewett 

Neogra 

Toledo 



CAIillOUN COUNTY. 

T. B. Smith 
James Mc^abb 

CUMBBRLA.ND COUNTY. 

L. Decius . 
B. J. Woods 
N. B. Vanderlioof 
G. W. Monroe 
A. Grafton 

CHAMPAIGN COUNTY. 



Bondvilie . 
Champalfirn. West Side 

Higrh School 
Champaign, East Side 
Fisher 
Glfford 
Homer 
Ivesdale 
Ludlow 
Mabomet . 
Offden 
Parkville . 
Penfleld . 
Pesotum . 
Phllo 
Kantoul 
Sadorus 
St. Joseph 
Seymour . 
Sidney 
Thomasboro 
Tolono 
Urbana 



S. A. Bobbins 
M. Moore . 
W. 8. Hall 
P. K. MoMinn . 
J. M. Mullinjr. 
Jos. Hallinen . 
W. M. Wickoff . 
C. W. Groves . 
O. Q. Martin 

A. I). Sizer 
Jay M. Mills 
O. W. York 

G. W. Hadden . 
Miss Katie Sparks 

B. E. Page 

J. B. Munger 
A. Leachmam . 
S. A. Harrison . 
Mrs. L. K. McGomas 
A. L. Starr 
Frank Samson . 
Miss Abbie Hall 
J. W. Hays 



1 
1 



3 
1 
1 
4 

8 



13 

7 
1 
1 
5 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
2 



1 
13 



Arlington Heights 
Austin 
Avondale 
Barrlngton 
Bloom 
Blue Island 
Blue Island 
Brighton Park 
Brighton Park 
Buckley School 

Central Park 

Clyde 

Cummings 

Dal ton 

Dalton 

Des Plaines 

Englewood 

Lewis School 
Brownell School 

Evanston Township 
High School 

Evanston 

Forestville School . 



COOK COUNTY. 

J. E. Armstrong 
Warren Wllkie . 
J. H. Stehman 
C J. Dodge 
William C. Payne 
J. W. Trojer 
Bessie B. Huntington 
J. W. McGlnnls 
T. P. Banta 
George D. Plant 

p. O 3838 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
E.B. McCarthy 
P. A. Downey . 
A. O. Coddington 
Edward P. Summers 
Andrew S. Dlekman 
J. Q. Adams 

W. W. Carter,Supt. High School 
Kate Kellogg 
Sarah Curtis 



Glencoe 
Have lock 
Homewood 
Hyde Park 

High School. 
Irving Park. 

High School 
Jefferson 
Kensington 
Xja Grange 
Lake, Town of 



High School 
Coleman School 
Fallon School 
Farren School 



43d St. Building 



ft. L. Boltwood 

Geo. S. Baker 

Geo. W. Davis 

P.O 8K 38th St., Chicago. 

Robert Mathes 
Philip Treichler 
Orris J. Mil liken 
Leslie Lewis 
W. H. Ray 
W. A. Parington 
Chas. A. Cook 
W. D. Simonds 
Fred W. Nichols 
Dora S. Windes 
Dist. No. 2. P. O. Chicago delivery. 
O. S. Cook, Superintendent. 

Ofllce of Board, ISd and School Sts, 
James Hannan 

p. 0. 4Sd and School Sts. 
P. Chamberlaine, 

p. 0. 47 ch and Dearborn Sts. 
John Byrne 

p. O 4Sd and Wallace Sts. 
J. W. May 

p. O 6l8t and Wabash Are. 



3 
7 
1 
3 
1 
8 
6 
2 
3 
6 

7 
1 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 
11 
4 

6 

16 

6 

3 
2 
1 

28 
2 
2 
2 
2 
6 
3 



13 
11 
13 



Garfield School 
Graham School 
Oswald School 
Pullman 
Springer 



p. O. iSd and School Sts. 
Richard Kelley 

p. O. Bnirlewood. 
W. H. Russell 

P.O iSch and winter sts. 
B. C. Meighan 

p. O 68d and Halsted Sts. 
J. B. McGinty 

p. 0. 6iRt and School Sts. 
George W. DeClark 

p. O. il8t and Wabash Are. 



Lake ^iew 

Diversey St School Lina E. Troendle 
Lemont John McCarthy 
Lyons . . . J. B. Ryan 
May wood . . N. D. Gilbert 
Mont Clare Herbert L. Merrill 
Montrose . . J. B. Famsworth 
Normal Park 

Wabash Ave. Boh'l David A. White, Jr. 



11 

8 

14 

12 



16 
6 
1 
6 
8 

20 

6 



Cook county (Continued)— 

Normal Park F. W. Parker 



North Evanston 
Oakland 

Oak Park 
Oak Park 
O'Toole School 

Palatine 
Park Ridge 
Pullman 
Ravenswood 
Riverside 
Rogers Park 
Scherraer 
South Chicago 

High School 
South Evanston 
Summit 
Thornton 
Union Scock Yards 

Shurtleff Ave. Sch'l Mary McNamey 
Wllmette Wm. J. Black 

Winnetka John F. Dixon 

Wright's Grove A. F. Nightingale 

Dummy Road Sch'l Amelia Holcomb 

CHICAGO. 



Nettie E. McUlintook 
Charles I. Parker 

P O. l60l4lBt8t.,Chieaco 
W. E. Jayne 

B. L. Dodge 
Mrs. Kittle O'Nell . 

p. o 4M: Wentworth Ave 

C. H. Austin 
Leopold Scbroeder 

D. R. Martin 
Josiah F. Kletzing 
Valois Butler 
Philip Richer 
H. B. Allen 
John L Walsh 
John B. Strasbnrger 
Lynden Evans 
M. W. Martin 
J. M. Hupp 



Chleaco. 



i:i 

2 

23 



6 
14 

6 



3 
2 

13 
6 
8 
S 
1 

22 
1 

m 
i 

1 

1 

4 
2 
3 
4 

9 






North Division High 

South " 

West »• 

Armour Street 

Brighton . 

Brown 

Burr 

Calumet Avenue 

Carpenter 

Central Park . 

Clarke 

Cottage Grove 

Division & Cleaver Sts. 

Dore . 

Douglas 

Elizabeth Street 

Foster 

West Fourteenth St 

Franklin . 

Garfield 

Haven 

Hayes 

Headley 

Holden 

Huron Street 

Irving 

West Jackson Street 

Jones 

Keith 

King 

Kinzie 

LaSalle 

Lawndale 

Lincoln 

Lincoln Street 

Longfellow 

Marquette 

Moseley 

Newberry 

Oak Street 

Oakley 

Ogden 

Pearson Street. 

Pickard 

Polk Street 

Raymond 

Sangamon Street 

Scammon 

Sheldon 

Sheridan 

Skinner 

Third Avenue . 

West Thirteenth 

Throop 

Vedder Street . 

Wallace Street. 

Walsh 

Ward 

Washington 

Webster 

Welli 

Wentworth Avenue 

Wicker Park 



Geo. Howland, Superintendent. 

E. C. Delano, Ass't Supt. 

J. C. Burroughs 

O. 8. Westoott . 

Jeremiah Slocum 

Geo. P. Welles 

Mrs. Laura D. Ayres 

Ida M. Cook 

Andrew J. Wood 

Ralph J. H>iase 

Electa E. Dewey 

Volney Underhill 

Lucia Johnston 

Silas L. Wood 

Louise S. Curtis 

Maria H. Say ward 

A. R. Robinson 

Orville T. Bright 

Harriet N. Winohell 

Luella V. Little 

Tammie E. Flowers 

A. R. Sabin 

Jennie E. Gillespie 

Geo. C. Bannan 

Alden N. Merrlman 

Helen A. Butler 

Charles F. Babcook 

Mrs. Mattie M. Ruargles 

A. Henry VanzwoTl 

Chas. H. Ford 

Alice L. Barnard 

E. A. Barnes 
Mrs. Nellie Hardlok 
William C. Shuman 
Homer Bevans 
Elvira Pennell 
Frank S. Hey wood 
Harriet O. Peeke 
Mrs. Emma M. Greenleaf 
Frank B. Williams 
Alfred Kirk 
Cory don G. Stowell 
Margaret Dougall 
Chester C. Dodge 
Geo. W. Heath 
Hattie M. Butterfleld 
Henry C. Cox 
Carrie G. Adams 
Mrs. Victorine M. HavenhiU 
Charlotte Lundh 
Mrs. Emilv M. Stevens 
Edith A. Martin 
Lewis J. Block 
Mrs. Ella F Young 
Mary J. Dewey 
Maggie A. Curran 
Mrs. Lilly S. Hawley 
Elsie H. Gould 
A. E. Mac[>onald 
Mr^. Marv B. Rice 
Mrs. Emily L. French 

F. M. McKay 
J. H. Brayton 
John H. Loomis 
Ella L. Evarts 
Eliza Lundegreen 



Areola 

Arthur 

Camargo 

Hlndsboro 

Newman 

Tuscola 



DOUOLAS COUNTY. 

T. C. Clendennen 
M. J. Sculfle 
. I. N. Smith 

D. L. Mumper 

E. S. Smith 
W. B. Wilson 



8 
12 
15 
21 
11 
32 
16 
12 
28 
10 
28 
23 
13 
23 
19 
14 
28 
15 
» 
12 
10 
22 
19 
23 
12 
18 
18 
17 
14 
18 
15 
21 

4 
23 
18 
16 
19 
26 
80 
12 
18 
20 
12 
17 
15 
14 
18 
28 
10 
21 
28 
10 
14 
22 
15 
16 
29 
17 
19 
18 
86 
17 
27 



9 
1 
3 
1 
4 
9 
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OBO. SHBRWOOO. 



WILLABD WOODARD. 



GEO. Sherwood & Co., 

307 AND 309 WABASH AVE. 



Attention is called to the following of oar Publications. Send for circulars. 

ANALYTICAL COPY BOOKS 

The NEATEST, BEST, and CHEAPEST series yet published. Prized for their simplicity and beauty 

of mechanical execution. UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED Foub Years in 'Succession, 

by the Chicago Board of Education. Used, and giving great satisfaction, 

in many thousand schools. 



The copies in books x and a of this 
series, except the isc line upon each 
page, are intended to be traced with 
ftn and imk^ or with pencil by the 
papUs. 



CafUal Letters 
should be made three 
spaces in hight. The 
SBaH u is taken as a 
standard of measure- 
ment. The Capital 
Sem as it occurs in 
the above letters, 
duMiId be shaded ie- 
Im the center. The 
oval should be about 
iH spaces in bight. 



The Three Principles of Letters. 



~7~ 

//St. 



Z' 



yznd. 



^3rd. 



Straight Line. 



Right Curve. 



Lt/t Curve. 



The teacher should place the copy 
upon the Blackhoardf and explain 
the same thoroughly before the exer- 
cise in Tjoriting. Practice upon loose 
paper before using the book. 



r-j- 



z^injz^^TT^r^^. 



t2l 



c^^ 



X- 



-^''^ .^^^ 








The small /, *, A, 
k and/* extend three 
spaces above the 
base line and cro&s 
at y^ their length. 
The small y.y,^,, 
and z extend two 
spaces below the 
base line. Loop Let- 
ters are J-i space in 
width. 







77" 



"7" 



/ 



7 



i/T'^L c:lJ '/: ..</t .-^./ --y ■'^'' ^ :^ 



T^_ 



-/, -/r 



The thirteen 
Small Letters 
axe each one 
space in hight, 
ocept r and « , 
viudi are x% 
spaces. 







-r- / -> 



f '■ y ■'■■ ' ' ' ' f" ^ y'.' 



y;/ ,-r '^ 



// ,^v.fy ,/. 



z 



-rT9Tnr-rf-&y'tf, 



The t,il and p 
extend two spa- 
ces above the 
base line. The 
/and g i}4 spa- 
ces below the 
base line. 



The small « is ukcn .^s the standard of measurement in regard to h^t and vn'dth of Capitals and Small Letters. A space in hight is the hight 
of the small u. A space in width is the distance between the two downward strokes in the small u All letters are formed upon a slant of 50 lo 5a 
dtgrees from the horizontal to the right of the vertical. Connecting Slant varies from 29 J^ to 35 degrees. The usual distance between small letters 
k xU spaces, except in the d^g, q and a, where it is 33^ spaces. The dot of the small i andy should be one space above each letter. Cross the 
oi^ / at ^ its hight. 



Model Chromo Readers, i>y j. Russeii webb. 

IQiniloTif 'a PoAllAT>fi ^7 Hichard Edwards, LL. D., as- 
OlUUCIii lil^aUVlB^ afated by Henry L. Boltwood. 

Stadent's Readers in Parts, '^l^^^t'^'''''-^'^ 
Readers Basiness Reader, SS ^^"^"^^ ^"^ ®"'* 



nesB. 



EBgllsh Syntax and Analysis, S"f^r-„aita 

Common Schools, High Schools, and Normal Schools, by Mrs. 



M. D. L, Haynie, Prof, of Modern Lanfifuages, Illinois State 

Normal University. 

School Songs, SyC.E.E.MueUer.A.M..andO.Black- 

Taylor's History, by saward layior, a. m. 
Model Arithmetics, uy Kirk and Bemew. 
Civil Government, ^^£1^? inirolf X^^lt'Xll 

United States, by Edwin C. Crawford, A. M., Chicago, 111. 



aEO. SHER^VV^OOD & CO., 



WUiliABD WOODARD. 



307 ana 809 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 
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PUBLISHEBS* NOTES. 



Read the "ad" of G. W. & A. Barker, and then 
make a list of all the new and second-hand books that 
you wish to dispose of, and write them for an offer. 

"Our School" series of report cards and exposition 
chart. The best and cheapest arrangement out for sys- 
tematic reports. Teachers wishing samples and prices 
will address W. W. Knowlbs, Sterling, 111. 

The **Erolution of *Dodd,*'' price 50 cents, aa a pre- 
mium for one subscriber to The Journal at $1.50. 

The Brockway Teachers' Agency advertised in our 
columns refers to Supt.' Rowland, of Chicago, Prof. 
Phelps, Winona, Minn., Adj. Gen. £llipt, Springfield, 
and others. This agency furnishes a very convenient 
means of communication between teachers and em- 
ployers. 

The Teachers* Cooperative Association, of Chica^^o, 
announce anew branch office at Lincoln, Neb., with Miss 
L. Margaret Pryse and Miss Jennie Denton, Editors of 
"School Work," as managers. All applicants are reg- 
istered at Allentown, Pa., and Lincoln, Neb., without 
extra charge. 

There are ^oung men in business that would find it 
greatly to their advantage to spend some time at H. B. 
Bryant's Chicago Business College, clearing up points 
that seem to them doubtful. 

How many of our readers are aware of the fact that 
A. H. Andrews & Co. are the largest manufacturers in 
the world of school furniture? Have you noticed their 
**ad." on p. VI ? Have you tried their Dustless Erasers ? 
Have you seen their Lunar Tellurian Globe? Are you 
going to have new desks this year? Yes? Well, then, 
you must see the Triumph, with folding lid. 

The Teachers' Training School and School for Individ- 
ual Instruction, of Oregon, Illinois, £. L. Wells, princi- 
pal, prepares younjc people for business, for other schools, 
and helps teachers in methods and to obtain county and 
state certificates. The school has no vacations, and all 
studies are optional. Students enter at any time and 
stay as lon^ as they please. Teachers can there spend 
their vacations in the most practical drill- work. Grad- 
uates of high and normal schools, county superintendents, 
* princirtals and assistants of towns and cities in all parts 
of Illinois, and some irom other states have been mem- 
bers of the school. Send for circular and catalogue. 

The ^'Evolution of 'Dodd,' " price 50 cents, as a pre- 
mium for one subscriber to The Journal at $1.50. 

Teachers of geography are sure to find many questions 
with short answers a useful and amusing exercise. The 
Gboghaphical Hand- Book gives to the teacher one 
thousand five hundred questions, already prepared, with 
answers,— 300 on United States, 250 on Europe, 150 on 
mathematical geography, and other subjects in pro- 
portion. It would interest you to see how many ques- 
tions out of 50 or 100 your class would answer. Try the 
questions. They will give your class a lively review, 
and cost you only 35 cents. For sale by J. A. Wood- 
burn, Bioomington, Indiana. See advertisement. 

The North- Western Normal, located at Geneseo, 111., 
was organized and is conducted by Professors Cook and 
Stevens, assisted by a corps of ten teachers. The school 
is in session fifty weeks each year. Departments of 
Science, Literature, Mathematics, History, Languages, 
Bookkeeping, Stenography, Music, Art, and Photog- 
raphy are regularly sustain^^d. Expenses are reduced to 
as low a figure as possible, and accommodations are 
good. A large thret* 8«"ory building ia now bmng erected 
to ino.'t th*^ increasing demands for ra >re room, (rt^rman, 
Latin, Bookkeeping, and Penmanship are taught with- 
out extra charge. Hundreds of successful teachers 



have been prepared for their work by Messrs. Cook aiM 
Stevens, and a saving of time and money is guaranteed 
Send for catalogue. 

80HBTHIN0 FOR NOTHING. 

We have in our office a beautiful roller map of tin 
United States and Canada, size 46x56 inches, ^eo^r^apb' 
ically correct, and showing, in colors, the dmsiona oi 
standard time — ^just such a map as usually sella foi 
about $2. The map is published by the Chicago & Altoa 
Railroad, and they propose to send one, all charges pre- 
paid, to any principal, or teacher of any department ai 
anv educational institution, for use in their classes, who 
will send a written request for it — until the large edition 
is exhausted. First come, first served. We have always 
considered the Chicago & Alton a liberal corporation, 
but this offer smacks strongly of philanthropny. We 
trust that our readers will be as generous in their reqaestn 
as the C. & A. is in their offer. Send to 

James Charlton, 
Gen. Pass, and Ticket Agt. 210 Dearborn St , Chicago. 

The ^^ Evolution of *Dodd,^ " price 50 cents, as a pre^ 
mium for one subscriber to The Journal at $1.50, 

Our new school aids are the best and cheapest system 
for conducting schools in good quiet order. Each set 
contains 150 pretty chromo credit cards, 50 lar^ 
beautiful chromo merit cards, and 12 large elegant artis- 
tic chromo excelsior cards, price per set $1 ; half set 60c. 
500 new designs, brilliant artistic chromo school reward, 
excelsior, merit, credit, diploma, birthday, easter, friend- 
ship, remembrance, address, visiting, Christmas, new 
year, scripture and gift cards at 5, 10, 15, 20 and 25c per 
dozen. Large set samples 15c. If you do not care to 
order samples send any amount you wish; stating num- 
ber and kinds of cards wanted and we will sureW please 
you. Price list, order, blanks, return envelopes free. All 
postpaid by mail. Stamps taken. Please send a trial 
order. Fine Art Publishinq Co., Warren, Pa. 

A SURE WAT OF TEACHING ORAMICAR 

Intelligently and successfully. **The principles of 
English grammar unfolded to learners b^ a new method, 
in a strictly progressive order, with copious exercises for 
parsing and analysis.** For circular with explanations 
of the book and testimonials, apply to 

JOHN F. Bkooks, 
617 S. 5th St., Springfield, 111. 

The ^* Evolution of *Dodd,^ " price 50 cents, as a pre- 
mium for one subscriber to The Journal at $1.50. 

Read the *'ad*' of **Seatwork in Arithmetic," in this 
number and then send ten cents for a specimen. It will 
pay you. It is the most convenient thing published, 
and lessens the teacher's work surprisingly. It saves 
room on the blackboard; saves the time of writing, and 
more than all presents graded work all ready for the 
pencil of the pupil. 

The ''Evolution of *Dodd,^ " price 50 cents, as a pre^ 
mium for one subscriber to The Journal at $1.50, 

Excellent results are produced by sending our young 
men and women to that standard institution, H. B. 
Bryan t*s Chicago Business College. The foundation is 
laid for a broad and liberal practical education. 



LOCAT. NOTES. 



Send to us for Dr. Hewett*s "Pedagogy." Prof. Cook^s 
"Methods of Arithmetic," Mrs. Haynie^s **Grammar," 
Metcalf and DeGarmo's *' Dictionary Work," or any 
book you wish, and in any quantity. Prices low. Try 
Normal Book and News Co., Normal, 111. 



us. 



Maxwell & Co. have removed to Chicago, but they left 
their old store behind them, and R. C. Ro^rs & Co., 
their puocessors, can fill any orrl.*r for goods m their line. 
It* you want a book that your dealers can *t supply, write 
Rogers & Co., and get it by an early mail. Students, 
drop in and see the opportunity for bargains. Nortii 
Side Court-House Square, Bioomington. 
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A PLEA FOB OIBLS. 



BY MBS. P. R. FBIT8HAN8. 



In this age of earnest thought and noble 
endeavor, no thentie is of deeper interest to 
I)«rent, teacher, philanthropist, and philoso- 
pher, than the future of the boy; and the de- 
sire to secure for him the best development 
possible, that he may attain to the full stiature 
of a complete manhood, has given rise to the 
chief educational problems of the day. 

As results of this active interest, the most 
thoughtful attention has been directed to the 
moral culture of home and school; methods of 
instmction and courses of study have been sub 
jected to careful criticism and revision ; poly- 
technic and manual training schools have been 
established; all that the man of coming gener- 
ations may have the moral, mental, and physi- 
cal equipment necessary to uphold in strength 
and honor a nation of unparalleled greatness. 

God speed the boy! May the future hasten 
to realize for him all the fair promise of this 
new mom ! But the girl ! What does the 
future hold for her? Is she not also an import- 
ant factor in the nobler citizenship to which 
we aspire? 

Truly, every scheme which claims for its 
inspiration the better training of our sons 
must recommend itself to the parental heart ; 
but is it too much to demand that the equally 
precious interests of our daughters receive 
proportionate attention ? 

While much has been done to promote the 
higher education of woman, and while the 
present agitation in the educational world 
doubtless looks toward a better future for all 
the jouth of the land — ^girls as well as boys — 



there still remains, it seems to us, between 
the extremes of college and kindergarten, 
such urgent needs and exalted possibilities in 
the education of girls unprovided for, that we 
venture to claim for them an equal share in 
the generous thought and effort of an awak- 
ened public. Stay not indeed the onward 
march of the boy, but suffer the girl to go 
forward at his side ! Both are equally the 
nation's treasures, and the highest welfare of 
each its most sacred trust. Let the new day 
dawn alike for both, serene and fair, with 
promised benedictions ! 

The possibility of improving the condition 
of the average American woman in respect to 
health, attainments, and character, is unques- 
tioned. Her physical degeneracy is a source 
of alarm; to her insufficient knowledge and 
lack of purpose are ascribed the domestic and 
social evils which must surely undermine the 
foundations of national stability. But while 
the world deplores her ignorance of arts 
essential to the successful supervision of home 
and wise direction of childhood, ridicules her 
servility to fashion, and laments her indiffer- 
ence to health, what effective measures are 
taken to lead her to.ward the better possibilities 
of her existence? 

Is it not a reflection upon our humanity to 
so generally recognize the needs of woman 
and to lift no strong right hand to help her ? 
Champions, earnest and valiant, have sought 
to defend her course, but surely they mistake 
the first principles of true progress who would 
urge women into untried spheres without first 
fitting her for the work that is nearest her 
hand. Again, whUe nobly striving to lift 
woman to the upper intellectual plane of man, 
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to make her his trae companion in the pur- 
suits of literature, science, and even the pro- 
fessions, her fundamental training has been 
strangely neglected. Truly, we build the 
stately spire before laying the humble foun- 
dations of the woald-be perfect edifice, and 
so fail to realize the builder's dream of beauty! 
It is not, indeed, the gifted few, but the 
uninspired multitudes that need uplifting. It 
is not the woman, but the girl that demands 
a larger share of protective, helpful interest, 
for only with the dawning of a new era in the 
education of girls can possibly dawn a better 
day for woman. 

The intelligent efforts of awakened teachers 
to bring into harmony learning and life, to 
make evident in the school-room the relation 
of school tasks to the tasks of the world, are 
not without fruitage. Give these enlightened 
toilers "a place whereon to stand," and they 
might in truth "move the world;" but it is 
scarcely just, without furnishing the con- 
ditions, to demand of them the regeneration 
of the human race. When we consider the 
facts of girl-culture as it actually exists among 
us, can we marvel that the results are not 
more satisfactory? What opportunities are 
given to develop strong bodies, and to acquire 
the practical knowledge so essential to useful, 
happy, womanhood ? Will six hours daily in 
the school-room, without systematic physical 
exercise, or thorough tuition in the arts of 
home-keeping, make a girl healthy and efficient? 
Does it do it ? The average American girl 
leaves school with little health and less 
knowledge of the business of life, and as the 
years intervening between school and marriage, 
if self-support is not a necessity, are wasted 
in social frivolities, when the girl merges into 
the wife she is as little fitted to direct a house- 
hold, or to be a mother, as to follow a trade 
or a profession. 

Dr. Hichardson declares that sanitary 
science must have its true birth in the home, 
and would give woman "that training by 
which she shall be enabled to so direct 
domestic life that she may exert all her in- 
fluence for the prevention of disease. She 
must be taught the laws of lighting, heating, 
and ventilating the house; the nature and 
efieet of food; the chemistry of the kitchen; 
the art of cookery. She must understand 



and resist those mistakes of marriage which 
promote disease; she must master domestic 
economy and be an educated nurse." How- 
ever attractive such eminently sensible views 
may seem, they must remain impracticable as 
Jong as neither home nor school furnishes 
systematic instruction in the simplest matters 
of hygiene and domestic science. The 
majority of girls "finish their education'* 
before reaching the high school, and the few 
weeks in physiology, physics, and chemistry, 
that form a part of the usual course, wonld 
scarcely suffice to make possible, even for the 
small remnant of graduates, the practical 
attainments the distinguished doctor would 
have all possess. 

How idle, in fact, to concede the necessity 
for a better preparation to enable woman to 
meet successfully the demands of modem 
civilization, and to make no provisions for this 
necessary training ! 

In Germany, France, and England, a belief 
in the precept "the world is woman's and the 
future the mother's" has recently evolved 
important measures for the practical training 
of girls; with us, however, a remarkable 
indifference to this important branch of edu- 
cational work still prevails. Even the sug- 
gestion that while the boy is working at the 
bench, or otherwise, as provided by the 
manual training experiment, the girls be 
taught to sew or cook, usually calls forth the 
cry, " Let her learn such things at home ; the 
mother must teach her all that" If mothers 
miiat and could it might be well, but aside 
from the fact that American mothers do not 
consider the domestic education of their 
daughters a matter of conscience, and could 
not spare the requisite leisure from other 
duties, if competent to assume the responsi- 
bility, what opportunities would remain after 
the preparation of school tasks, as at present 
assigned, for girls to receive such instruction 
profitably ? 

The evils that arise through the ignorance 
of our daughters, even of the simplest knowl- 
edge essential to protect them from disease 
and fit them for the most sacred responsi- 
bilities of life, warrant the conclusion that we 
are not a race of ideal mothers, and cannot 
hope to become so until the girls of oar land 
receive a dififerent training. How insufficient 
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all efforts have hitherto been to correct our 
iaults is most evident, since even our " well 
edncated " yonng women continue, through ig- 
Qorance or vanity, to distort their bodies, and 
through lack of purpose and sufficient occupa- 
tion squander the most precious years of their 
lives; they still become wives and mothers 
without knowledge of the duties of maternity, 
or the needs of child-nature, and home keepers 
with little but instinct to guide in directing 
the complicated machinery of true home life, 
and doubtless will still continue so to do until 
girls are taught to believe that a knowlege of 
the laws of health and a conscientious obser- 
vance of them are a sacred duty; that it is, 
in truth, a sin to be ignorant of aught that in 
any way concerns the well-being and right 
influence of woman as wife and mother, and 
that to lead an idle or frivolous life in a world 
so full of noble activities is an offense against 
the Creator of the human soul with its im- 
mortal destinv. 

It is not the reformation, but the formation 
of w^omanly character that demands the active 
interest of philosopher and philanthropist — 
of the true master-builder who, beholding in 
prophetic thought the grandeur of the possible 
structure, shall toil with consecrated zeal, 
patiently and reverently upon its foundations. 

It is but just to furnish an opportunity to 
grow symmetrically, to provide the conditions 
necessary for the harmonious development of 
all her powers ere holding high court to con- 
demn the achievements of women. 

The security of home, the highest welfare 
of society, the prosperity of the State, — all 
demand that the wisest thought and effort be 
brought to the solution of tliis vital problem 
f>f the true place of the practical in the edn- 
c-ation of girls. 

That the theoretical and practical in edu- 
cation should proceed hand in hand is becom- 
ing a conviction, but the monopoly of the 
theoretical must first give way to make pos- 
sible the practical. A truer and more general 
comprehension of the threefold necessities of 
child nature would surely lead to a better 
adjustment of facilities for physical, mental, 
and moral growth, thereby making theory 
and practice, knowledge and work, co-essential 
throughout the entire training of youth. The 
wisest educators of all times have zealously 



advocated less of school-room imprisonment, 
more of study direct from nature, more of 
learning by doing, while physical training has 
held a prominent place in every successful 
school of the past. Comenius, with others, 
even maintained that four hours daily is the 
maximum of time to be spent profitably in 
school. What a nuUenium such a practice 
would inaugurate for the youth of to-day! If 
the exclusive training of the intellect were 
restricted to the morning hours what a wealth 
of opportunities the afternoon freedom, 
properly directed, would furnish for the train- 
ing of the hand, for exercise and the study of 
nature face to face. How the entire being of 
the child would expand under such all-sided, 
genial influences, growing evenly in intelli- 
gence, health and skill to a full rounded man- 
hood and womanhood. 

Sach a scheme wisely conducted, it seems 
to us, would soon evolve order out of the 
present confusion of educational ideas and 
methods, by enabling the State to provide 
adequately for all the urgent needs of child- 
hood and youth. Character, the chief end of 
all education, would reach a higher growth 
with such incentives for the exercise of all its 
energies; theoretical study would be pur- 
sued more naturally and successfully when 
restricted to reasonable limits; a vigorous 
physical development would be promoted by 
the systematic practice of gymnastics and by 
the active pursuit of the natural sciences; an 
acquaintance with the every-day work of life 
would be acquired through manual and 
industrial training, while the school, the home, 
the world, would each gain immeasurably by 
the firm and intimate relationship thus estab- 
lished. Statistics are not wanting to prove 
the proposition that intellectual culture would 
be promoted and not retarded by such an 
adjustment of brain and hand training. In 
large cities where the rapid increase of popu- 
lation has necessitated half-day sessions the 
children thus limited in school privileges have 
not fallen below the average standard of men- 
tal growth, while in England highest authori- 
ties claim that the children of working classes 
who divide their time between the public and 
the industrial school even excel in mental 
attainments those who give their entire time 
to the former. 
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Once in force, a sclieme of this character 
would, by its results, create a necessity for its 
continuance, and not least among its benefac- 
tions would be the opportunity thus afforded 
for the efficient instruction of girls in all de- 
partments of housewifely knowledge, thereby 
enabling every woman, high and low, the 
woman of intellect and the woman of work, 
to contribute each her individual share to the 
progress of civilization. 

The darkened realms of domestic and 
sanitary science would be illuminated, and 
soon would be realized the reformer's bright- 
est dream of efficient wives and mothers, self- 
helpful daughters, and virtuous sons and 
husbands. 

If "the right education of the people" is 
"the highest public concern," no effort, no 
expenditure necessary to secure this right 
education will be withheld, for to spend in all 
things else and in the interests of our children 
to be miserly, would be fatal economy. 



MANNEES IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



BY N. C. DOUGHERTY. 



If a definition is required, let me say that 
by good manners I mean those usages of 
society which, dictated by regard for others, 
smooth over rudeness and coarseness and 
selfishness, and make intercourse more agree- 
able to all concerned. The man of good 
manners understands the art of living. He 
strives to diminish friction and to make his 
own life contribute to the satisfaction and 
comfort of those about him. And this is the 
function of good manners. That this is a 
duty incumbent on all men none will deny. 
If men will associate, arid they will, it is the 
duty of each one to make that association as 
pleasant as possible. 

But what have our public schools to do 
with this matter? Are our schools, along 
with reading, writing, and arithmetic, to teach 
morality and religion ? ' Yes ; if not by pre- 
cept and dogma, at least by discouraging all 
that is bad and cultivating all that is good. 
The Prussian maxim is that what is wanted 
in the life of the nation must be put into the 
public schools. They exercise, perhaps, 
more influence tban any other one thing over 



the characters of the young, and in them 
should be found no evil, but all possible good. 
The character of American society to-day 
shows that the public schools have been 
remiss in teaching good manners. 

Punctuality is a most important element in 
good manners. Upon its observance depends, 
in a remarkable degree, the convenience of 
intercourse. More than this, neglect of 
punctuality is an infringement on not only 
the conveniences of men, but also on their 
rights. The unpunctual man both incon- 
veniences and robs those about him. By all 
means the public schools should insist on 
punctuality and order. 

The public school should teach children to 
show proper respect to the aged. In this 
effort they must contend against the whole 
tendency of our institutions. In other lands 
the very form of government, patriarchal, 
bearing the marks of a venerable antiquity, 
impresses upon all citizens the duty of vene- 
ration toward age, respect for experience and 
authority. Our constitution tells its citizens 
that utility is the universal test, that the 
government is in the hands of the people to 
be altered at their will, that antiquity in itself 
has no claims to recognition. So our people 
are independent, not inclined to obedience, 
given to insisting on their rights ; and the 
children are brought up to be pert, saucy, 
disobedient. They must be taught respect for 
authority, obedience to law, regard and con- 
sideration for age, whether in man or insti- 
tutions. This duty falls to the public schools, 
and woe to our country if they shirk it. 

Personal cleanliness may, and must be 
required. In this respect a teacher may do a 
great good almost without the pupils' knowl- 
edge. Take for instance that disgusting habit, 
the national characteristic of Americans, 
according to some, — spitting. This arises 
almost wholly from habit, and a reformation 
can be effected only by fighting against it 
when the habits are forming, that is, during 
school life. A five-minute walk in any public 
place, or a peep into a railway car impresses 
strongly upon one the importance of refor- 
mation in this respect. 

The teacher also has it in his power to 
accustom his pupils to proper and graceful 
positions, whether of sitting or standing. 
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The rules of good health as well as of good 
manners make this an imperative doty. Per- 
mit no sprawling, no lounging, no crouching 
over the desks, and the benefit both to furni- 
ture and pupil will be great. 

In all this the teacher must have in mind 
that example is more potent than precept. 
Children are quick to imitate, quick to receive 
impressions. And they are at least as much 
open to -good influences as to bad. Precept 
contradicted by example is without eflfect 
Precept supported and illustrated by example 
is a power for good. The teacher must then 
be a model of the virtues he would inculcate. 
He mast be punctual. He must never show 
ill-temper or impatience. He must always be 
cheerful, kind, considerate. Like master, 
like man. Like teacher, like pupil. 

VEDUCATIOir IN AMERICA. 



Translated from the German of Carl Solimidt. 



BY PROF. ORANVILLB P. F08TBR. 

I. 

In North America, under its general school 
system, are comprised the Common Schools, 
and schools of the Higher Departments of 
Learning. Under the head of the Common 
Schools are ftirtlier comprised the Primary 
Schools and the Grammar Schools. As the 
highest gi-ade (a grade for special students), 
a higher course completes the curriculum of 
the Common Schools, variously named in 
different places, as for instance, here it may 
happen to be called the Supplementary Course, 
while there the Select School. Then again 
it may receive in one place the appellation of 
the High School and in another Union School. 
In a few of the great cities of the East the 
Primary School is outwardly separated from 
the Grammar School, each having its own 
special principal; but in a few cities of the 
West, on the contrary, they are gathered 
together into one institution known as District 
Schools, which designation is used like Com- 
mon Schools in the East for the Gesammt- 
volksschule. In the East the Primary Schools 
are for both sexes, while, on the contrary; the 
Gramraiar Schools are each divided into a male 
and a female <lepartinent, but there is recog- 
nized no separation of the sexes in the District 
Schools of the West to the very end of the 



course. The number of grades differs in the 
different Common Schools. New York divides 
its Common Schools into twelve classes or 
grades, Boston and Chicago into ten, and St. 
Louis into eight. In Ohio, there is inserted 
between the District School and the highest 
grade (here known as the High School), an 
Intermediate grade or school, while in Michi- 
gan this higher grade (here known as the 
Union School) follows immediately the pri- 
mary, so that here this last comprises both 
the Primary and Grammar schools. 

Among the schools of the higher depart- 
ments of learning, we find, first of all, the 
Academies, then the Colleges, and finally the 
Universities, the pride of American schools. 
Besides these, there are Professional Schools, 
whose aim is to prepare students for some 
paiticular vocation or profession. 

THE PKIMABY SCHOOLS. 

' In these (as also indeed in the lower classes 
of the District Schools), Reading, Writing, 
Spelling, and Definitions appear to be the 
especial business to which the largest share 
of the time is devoted, and at the same time 
the most assiduous attention on the part of 
the teacher is directed. After these, however. 
Arithmetic gradually assumes importance, 
and comes in for its due share of attention. 
In the lower classes, the so-called mental or 
intellectual Arithmetic bears the full swav, 
while slate and blackboard work appears only 
in the middle and higher classes. In most of 
the schools of this grade, Arithnietic consists 
in a mechanical use of the four fundamental 
rules. In the respective arts of writing and 
drawing, only weak attempts on the slate are 
made. Instruction in singing and in mattere 
of general information, or mattei*s pertaining 
to the public good, is imparted during the 
whole course of the Primary School. In the 
New England States, the idea of the worth of 
observation-teaching, so grand and rich in its 
results, is just at present making for itself 
considerable progress in urging its way into 
public estimation, while in New York the 
subject is not so much as debated as yet. As 
a substitute for observation-teaching, text-books 
are published, in which the elements of edu 
cation are dished up in cjuestion and answer 
form. Out of these will everything be ex- 
tracted at first hand and then learnt by heart. 
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THE OBAMMAB BOHOOL. 

Reading, Spelling, and Definitions are here 
as in the Primary School branches, receiving 
especial attention. In one of the under classes, 
grammar enters with its constantly repeated, 
memoriter exercises, to be' continued thence 
through four or five classes. According to 
the educational regulations of the city of New 
York, it is made obligatory that grammar 
should begin in the fourth class with the 
analysis of the simple sentence, should con- 
tinue with complex and compound sentences in 
the third, with etymology in the second, and 
should conclude in the first by the correction 
of ungrammatical sentences and with the 
writing of compositions. In the teaching of 
writing, proportionally important results are 
aimed at. At this point, Arithmetic steps 
into the foreground. It begins with long 
division and Federal money, goes through 
common to decimal fractions, and concludes 
at last in the higher classes in that sanctuary 
of American life, "Profit and Loss." This 
last named division of Arithmetic will be 
boldly attacked, and worked through, and in 
the mechanical facility to perform the oper- 
ations which the art of calculating demands 
up to this point, a completion is reached, 
which, in the eyes of the clever and versatile 
American, fully suffices for all the needs of 
life. But little work is done in Algebra, and 
the remaining field of Mathematics is not so 
much as touched. Geography is very zeal- 
ously pursued, accompanied with History, but 
both mainly shrunken to the narrow limits of 
the United States. The Natural Sciences are 
cruelly handled; an astronomy is taught 
indeed, which sometimes seems to mount up 
to the very acme of a wonderful erudition, 
but which leaves one entirely in the dark as 
to commonplace, everyday phenomena. Sing- 
ing receives attention throughout the whole 
couree of the common school, but as eye- 
witnesses credibly testify, with as poor and 
meagre results as with drawing. In the 
higher course the previous curriculum is 
widened, and here enter as new studies. 
Geometry, General History, Natural Philos- 
ophy, Rlietoric, and the French and German 
languages. 

As a rule, the school-day lasts, in all the 
schools hitherto spoken of, from 9 o'clock a. 



m. to 12 o'clock, noon, and from 1 o'clock 
p. m. to 3 o'clock. Saturday is quite free. 
During the hours of the school-day, the 
lessons which the teachers impart, alternate 
with the so-called "studying lessons," in 
which the pupils under the eye of the teachers 
study their books, or perhaps otherwise occupy 
their time in performing their writing work ! 
To this self study are two hours daily devoted, 
so that for the real and legitimate instruction 
to be imparted in the school-room, only three 
hours (that is to say, fifteen hours weekly) 
remain. This regulation extends even to the 
lower classes of the Primary Schools. In 
order to find within the limit of the few hours 
time for the numerous branches of education 
which must claim attention, the teaching 
hours are wonderfully dissected and torn to 
pieces. We find classes not only of thirty 
minutes, but also of twenty, of fifteen, of ten, 
and even indeed of five minutes! In the 
great States of the East and West, the com- 
mon schools find a complement in the Evening 
Schools. These are opened in the winter 
months from sixteen to eighteen weeks, and 
provide, as far as they do not benefit emi- 
grant (immigrants), adults with a means 
whereby they may perfect themselves in Read- 
'ing. Spelling, Definitions, Arithmetic, Writing 
and Drawing. 

The schools of the higher departments of 
learning are partly for male and partly for 
female students. The academies do not re- 
semble in the remotest degree our universities, 
since there is no important difference between 
them and the higher course of the Common 
School, and, besides, the students of the 
Academies are for the most part only from 
thirteen to sixteen years of age. Even the 
Colleges and the Universities, under the very 
best circumstances, barely correspond to the 
higher classes of our Gymnasia and Real- 
schulen. How they are arranged and regu- 
lated cannot be further described here. 

For a general supervision in educatioual 
matters, there exists at Washington a Bureau 
of Education, but except over those special 
educational institutions which have been 
established by the United States for the pur- 
pose of furthering the interests of the army 
and navv, such for instance as the world- 
renowned West Point Academy and the less 
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celebrated naval schools, the government 
directly exerts no power. Besides this general 
wpervision, every other power in educational 
affiurs is left to the individual States. A de- 
scription of matters as they exist in the State 
of Xew York will sufficiently characterize the 
Batore of the power usually exercised in the var- 
ious States. Here stands at the head of the 
school system the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instniction. He supervises the school sys- 
tem of the State, and controls and manages it 
by means of general rules and regulations, 
drawn in accordance with the State laws. To 
this office must the superintendents of cities and 
eounties send annual reports of the condition 
of the schools under their jurisdiction, and in 
accordance with his rules and regulations 
most they act. ' Against the decision of a 
GooDty or District Superintendent an appeal 
to him, as the higher authority, can be made. 
The State Superintendent is by virtue of his 
office, a member of the "Board of Regents 
of the University," and has therefore direct 
inflaence over that institution. The highest 
power, morever, resides in the "Regents of 
the University." To them belong ex ofioio^ 
the Governor of the State, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, the Secretary of State, and the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. Besides 
these are nineteen members, who are chosen 
fiom different parts of the State. The nine- 
teen live scattered in various regions through- 
oat the State, the rest reside at Albany. The 
entire body corporate meets yearly on the 
eecood Thursday in January, at the capitol at 
Albany, organizes for the new year, receives 
the reports of the various committees, and 
passes new resolutions. To them belong the 
jdaty of visiting the several State institutions 
!«f learning, the power of incorporating new 
ones, the right of expending money for the 
jrarchase of furniture and school apparatus, 
&e management of the State Library and the 
Btate Cabinet of Natural History, the di«burse- 
Bent of the moneys of the "Literature Fund," 
Ihe preparing of the yearly report to the 
|li^slatnre, which embraces propositions and 
^mmendations for the promotion of Public 
jEdncation. For each of these separate duties 
Ifiie entire Board chooses respectively a com- 
mittee consisting of five or six njembers. 
^h of the several State institutions will thus 



be visited annually by one or two of the mem- 
bers. The Board has very recently organized 
a united association of the Regents, — ^profes- 
sors, teachers and officers of all the universi- 
ties, colleges and academies, for the purpose 
of discussing plans and methods of instruction 
in order to learn which are the best and most 
practical, to bring into harmonious working 
with each other the various State educational 
institutions, to develop such educational plans 
as will be best adapted to meet the exigencies 
of the times, the constantly growing intelli- 
gence of a people who demand greater and 
better results for all the educational work per- 
formed, and finally to keep the Legislature 
fully alive as to the needs of the school system, 
and fully acquainted with its details. The 
first of this kind of association was held in 
1863. 



THE SOITTHEBlf ILLINOIS NORMAL UNI- 
VEESITT: SHALL IT BE REBTTILT? 



BY ROBT. ALLYN. 



I am pleased to find that the extreme north- 
west of the commonwealth sympathizes with 
"Egypt" in the business of normal training 
for teachers. The article of Superintendent 
Brand, in the November number of Tee 
Journal, is to me welcome on account of its 
kindly spirit and its evident love of education 
and progress. I must, however, dissent from 
its conclusion, not, I trust, on account of any 
pride of locality or personal interest in tliis 
school. It must, in the course of nature, be 
so short a time that my daily bread will be 
earned here that I can look very impartially 
on the whole manner. As much so, I trust, 
as Mr. Brand himself does. Everyone who 
knows him values his opinion, because of his 
long disciplined intelligence and his patriotic 
philanthropy. So if I mildly dissent from 
the plan suggested, I do not regret the publi- 
cation of his excellent article. 

Mr. Brand proposes to rebuild our institu- 
tion on a much smaller scale, to erect also 
four or five more buildings in difibrent parts 
of the State, and to convert the one at Normal 
into a real Normal University — a center and 
director of all the others, whose courses of 
study shall be coordinate and chiefly prepara- 
tory for that 
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I am willing to grant Mr. Bland's scheme 
to be a good one in theory and in a centralized 
government. It will, however, always be 
difficult to make schools, distant from each 
other and in communities diifering consider- 
ably, work together. Besides, the plan leaves 
the center of the system to be a possible rival 
of all the others in its first two years, and is 
undemocratic and neglects the borders. Let 
me proceed to state — not argue — a few points. 

1. The plan • will interfere with vhat has 
been established, and will require much 
readjustment. The University at Normal has 
been going for twenty-seven years, and the 
one at Carbondale eleven years, each inde- 
pendent, and doing work covering a large 
course, substantially the same, but neither 
very complete as to university study. Each 
has developed as the wants of the section and 
the students attending have suggested a sys- 
tem, and both are doing just about what 
experience has proved to be most profitable. 
I think the proposed plan would cause too 
great a change in both. 

2. Besides, other States have found it best 
for them to act on this plan of independent 
schools. Mr. Brand names several States 
each of which has several schools all of 
which are independent so far as their courses 
of study and manner of discipline are con- 
cerned. They are coordinate, in fact. So in 
foreign countries. A system of affiliated and 
subordinate normal schools occurs nowhere. 
This is not conclusive against the new plan. 
But it does suggest that the want of academic 
normals and university normals, embraced in 
a centralized system, has not been so felt by 
the people as to suggest an attempt to sup- 
ply or inaugurate it. Thus the plan of inde- 
pendent normals in particular localities has 
gradually worked itself out by experimenting, 
giving to several sections of a State what in 
one sense are local schools, yet still being 
children of the State. 

3. Besides, the range of scientific pedagogy 
is as yet too narrow to make a base for a 
university of pedagogy by itself. Two lines 
at present are all the courses of these schools 
can follow with profit — a pretty thorough 
review and extension of elementary studies 
and methods, and some careful practice or 
jnodel teaching, under the direction of skil- 



ful superintendents. All this is simple, and is 
the work most of all desirable; and it ought to 
be, like the school itself, near the people. Pos- 
sibly every normal school ought ^so to give its 
students a fair knowledge of mental phUosopby 
and logic, or psychology, for the material 
to be operated on is as important as the process. 

4. But the point to be made here has refer- 
ence to locality much more than to the school 
work. 

Our State is peculiarly diverse, both in its 
territory and population. It embraces almost 
five degrees of latitude. Its south — a wedge 
between Indiana and Missouri — ^was settled 
largely from Georgia and Tennessee, and has 
idiosyncrasies which will make its wants pe- 
culiar. The population of the center came 
more from Kentucky and Virginia, and their 
pursuits are different. The section west of 
the Illin(HS river, sometimes called the mili- 
tary tract, derived its settlers from Pennsyl- 
vania and New York, and has its special hab- 
its. While the north and the northwest drew 
from New England and the eastern cities, and 
it is largely engaged in manufacturing. There 
is another section which has its center near 
Alton and Belleville, where the settlers are 
mostly Germans, though people of this nation- 
ality are numerous in the north. Yet there is 
nowhere else such a predominance of Ger- 
mans as to give tone to society. 

Each of these sections ought to have a Nor- 
mal school, and all should be equal in grade 
and in support by the State. It might be a 
fine and a profitable thing to make a Chair of 
Pedagogy in the State University, at Cham- 
paign, for all sections. Each locality would 
then adapt a school to its conditions, and 
every one wisliing to become a teacher would 
find a school within easy reach. But the 
greatest benefit would be that all these schools 
would exert a stimulating effect on education 
equally in all the diverse portions of our State. 
The pressure would be everywhere equal to 
elevate all, and youthful ambition in one part 
would find an equal chance to rise, and at an 
equal cost. For a central school would com- 
pel the extremities to bear greater burdens in 
cost of travel, unless, as in New York, the 
State would pay traveling expenses. 

6. Now pardon, a few words as to the cost 
of what I have hinted. But first let it be 
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said this State onght never to ask a locality to 
help it build an institution which the people 
need. The State treasury is now bursting 
with money — not less than a million and a 
half lies idle all the time. The Illinois Cen- 
tral railway pays into it almost a half million 
a year. The levy of twenty-six cents is so 
small that not a man feels the annual tax. 

Suppose the next general assembly should 
decide that the State shall have what it really 
needs — six Normal schools, all as good as the 
two it now has. It will rebuild one and make 
four new ones — one in the clear water region, 
along the Rock river, of the northwest", one 
in the manufacturing portion of the northeast; 
one in the military tract between the Illinois 
and the Mississippi rivers; and one near Mad- 
ison or St. Clair county, though many might 
not so strongly desire this, since it might tend 
toward provincialism. Let each cost $200,000, 
and the total is a million, which three years 
of the income from the Illinois Centi:al will 
furnish, and annually support the schools 
handsomely, besides using the interest of tlie 
college and seminary fund as now. 

And it would be well for educational men 
to remind the people of a few facts: The 
State, when it was financially embarrassed, 
used the fund, donated by Congress for semi- 
naries and colleges, to pay the ordinary ex- 
penses of the government, and Hon. W. H. 
Green, of Cairo, has estimated that the State 
honestly owes this fund a trifle over $800,000. 
Let the State repay this and use it for the sup- 
port of Normal schools, not raising a tax, but 
appropriating the money derived from the 
C-entral to the purpose. It is ample, and even 
more than enough to build, equip, and an- 
nually sustain six such Normal schools as the 
State needs. Besides, remember that it is 
derived from a grant of public lands, as the 
seminary fund should have been. To use it 
thus is then to repay what the State owes, 
and to carry out the beneficent intentions of 
the Congress as to the education of the people. 

I will say no more. Let us rebuild this 
University as good as it was. Then use a 
sura, $200,000 a year, till we have as complete 
a system of Normals as any State — as good 
as old Massachusetts with her seven, or New 
York with* her eleven, or Pennsylvania with 
her twelve, or our younger sister, Wisconsin, 



with her five, and her Chair of Pedagogy. 
We can pay for them all, and more if needed, 
without really taking a cent directly from the 
people's pocket, and in doing it can pay a 
debt which the State honestly owes to its chil- 
dren. 



WHT SHOULD THE LAW RELATING TO 

THE COUNTT SUPEEINTENDENCT 

BE AMENDED? 



BY W. L. PILL8BURY. 



The reasons for a change in the law about 
the County Superintendency may be stated 
briefly, as follows: 

1. The law does not now provide for a force 
in the County Superintendent's ofl[ice large 
enough to perform the duties legitimately be- 
longing to it. It will ultimately be found that 
any County Superintendent needs assistance 
in whose county there are more than fifty 
schools whose supervision is not provided for 
locally. Some. counties have over two hund- 
red such schools. Doubtless the county 
board may, as the law now is, put more help 
into the ofiice ; but the law should recognize 
the necessity for such help, and provide for it 
directly and positively. 

2. As the law now stands, the county 
board has the power to make the number of 
days which the Superintendent may spend 
in the performance of his duties, receiving 
pay therefor, as small as it pleases; and it 
may change the number when it pleases. 
The ofiice will not be eflScient to anything like 
the extent it should be until this restriction 
and this uncertainty are removed. 

3. Supervision of schools without visitation 
is an insult to common sense; the law should 
require visitation. 

4. The pay of the oflSce should be made 
commensurate with its duties and responsibili- 
ties, and the ability required in the officer. 

The several county officers were paid dur- 
ing the year ending December, 1873, as fol- 
lows: 

State's Attorney, $1,200.69; County Judge, 
$1,160.30; County Clerk, $1,595.69; County 
Treasurer, $1,320.85; Circuit Clerk, $1,474.40; 
Sheriif, $1,489.70; County Superintendent, 
$791.11; and the County Superintendent paid 
enough for expenses in traveling, etc., out of 
his own pocket to bring this amount down to 
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$700. Now will any candid man say that we 
do not need as good a man in the County 
Superintendent's office as in any other county 
office, or, that its duties are less important, 
or less worthy of pay ? 

Again, the County Siiperintendency should, 
at least, be put on a par with the leading teach- 
ers of the county. The average compensa- 
tion for these was $1,125, with no deductions 
for expenses. 

5. It will not do to wait for things to get 
better under the present law. Mr. Williams, 
in La Salle, and Miss West, in Knox, both in 
rich and populous counties, both known of 
every one as faithful and able Superintend- 
ents, served nine years and were paid for 200 
days a year. Only eleven County Superin- 
tendents now have unlimited time, and only 
three have assistance. We have made some 
progress; but the progress is too slow, and 
the office is not an experiment to be treated 
as it is. 

6. It is very desirable that the next legisla- 
ture make a change, for County Superintendents 
will be elected for another four years before 
anolher legislature convenes, and unless a law 
be passed tliis winter, any considerable change 
could not go into effect until 1890. 

To the reasons given above, many would 
add a seventh, that the law should prescribe 
something in the way of qualifications. Logi- 
cally, they are right: whether this change is 
practicable or not is not so clear. 

What is needed is vigorous and harmoni- 
ous action on the part of all, to secure all that 
is possible. 



THE ELECTION OF PBESIDENT. 



BT WM. A. MOWRT. 



It is important that all the boys, — and the 
girls, too, for that matter, since by and by 
they may possibly, or will probably, vote, as 
well as the boys, — ^should know exactly what 
the entire process is, for the election of a 
president of the United States. 

Four years ago on the day of election, the 
writer called together his entire school, about 
two hundred and fifty boys, placed the class 
studying the United States Constitution, which 
had just. finished their consideration of the 
executive department, on the front seat, and 



carried through substantially the following e3 

ercise: 

"John, will you state to the school what i 

the first thing the United States Constitutio: 

says about the election of a president?" 

*'The execative power Rhall be vested in a Presiden 
of the United States of America. He shall hold hi 
office during the term of four years, and, together wit 
the V'ice- President, chosen for the same term, be electe 
as follows." 

''What do you think, John, about the lengtl 
of the term, four years?" 

"I think it is too short. If the term wen 
six or eight years, and the president were no 
eligible to a re-election, there would be lea 
disturbance incident to the contest, and tin 
President would not be trammeled in his ac 
tion, by the wish to so shape his course as tc 
secure a re-election." 

''James, state what the Constitution sayi 
about the method of electing presidential 
electors." 

**Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the Leg- 
islature thereof may direct, a number of Electors. eqaaJ 
to the whole number of Senators and Representatives tc 
which the State may be entitled in the Congress; but nc 
Senator or Representative, or person holding an office ci 
trust or profit under the United States, shall be appoint- 
ed Elector." 

^'To how many electors, then, is Massacha- 
setts entitled ?" 

"Massachasetts has twelve representativefi 
and two senators; therefore she is entitled tc 
fourteen electors." 

"To how many electors is Delaware en* 
titled?" 

' 'Delaware has only one representative and 
two senators ; therefore Delaware is entitled 
to three electors." 

"To how many, New York?" 

"New York has thirty-four representative^ 
and consequently has thirty-six electors." 1 

"Row many electors are there, at presenu 
in all the States?" 

"There are thirty-eight States, with sevent]! 
six senators and three hundred and twenty-fiv 
representatives. According to the Constiti 
tion, the whole number of electors would b 
four hundred and one." 

"Thomas, you may give the clause of t 

Constitution in relation to the time of ch 

ing the electors." 

**The Congress may determine the time of chi 
the Electors, and the day on which they shall give 
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▼otes; wbicb day shall be the same throughout the 
United States." 

'*Has Congress, by law, established the 
day ?" 

*^It has. In 1792 a law was enacted re- 
quiring electors to be elected by each State 
within thirty-four days preceding the first 
Wednesday in December. But in 1845 Con- 
gress passed a law declaring that the electors 
shall be appointed on the 'Tuesday next after 
the first Monday in November.'" 

**How are these electors appointed?" 

"At the present time, in every State, the 
electors are chosen by the people. In the 
earlier days of the Republic they were ap- 
pointed in different ways in different States. 
In some of them, the legislature appointed ; 
in others, they were elected by the people. 
Soath Carolina was the last State to change. 
She appointed her electors by her legislature 
nntil the Civil War. Under her new consti- 
tution, since the war, she has passed a law 
prt>viding for their election by the people." 

'*Now, William, yon may repeat the clause 
in the Constitution which tells how these 
electors shall cast their votes for President and 
Vice-President " 

"The Electors shall meet in their respective States 
and Tote by ballot for President and Vice-President, one 
of whom, at least, shall not be an inhabitant of the same 
State with themselyes; they shall name in their ballots 
the person voted for as President, and in distinct ballots 
the person voted for as Vice-President, and they shall 
make distinct lists of all persons voted for as President, 
and for all persons voted for as Vice-President, and of 
the number of votes for each, which lists they shall sign 
and oertify, and transmit, sealed, to the seat of the 
government of the United, States, directed to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate;— the President of the Senate shall, 
in presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
open all the certificates, and the votes shall be counted ; — 
the person having the most votes for President shall be 
President, if such number be a m^'ority of the whole 
number of Electors appointed." 

"When do these electors meet to cast their 
votes?" 

"By the law of 1792 the electors are re- 
quired to meet and give their votes on the 
first Wednesday in December." 

"At what place do they meet?" 

"At such place in each state as the iegi slat- 
ore thereof shall have by law directed. They 
usnally meet at the capital of the state." 

"Is there such a thing, then, as the elec- 
toral college?" 



"There are as many electoral colleges as 
there are states. The electors, therefore, 
meet the same day in all the states, and cast 
their votes independently of each other. " 

"Henry, you may describe the certificates 
they make and sign." 

''The Electors are required to make and sign three 
certificates of all the votes given by them, and to ap- 
point a person to take charge of and deliver one of the cer- 
tificates to the President of the Senate at the seat of the 
national goverment, before the next January then ensuing. 
'* If there should then be no President of the Senate 
at the seat of government, the certificate is to be depos- 
ited with the Secretary of State, to be delivered by 
him, as soon as may be, to the President of the Senate. 
Another one of these certificates is to be sent by the 
Postoffice to the President of the Senate at the seat of 
the government. The remaining certificate is to be 
delivered to the judge of the District Court of the 
United States, for the district in which the Electors are 
assembled. 

**The executive authority of each state is also direct- 
ed by the act to make out and certify three lists of the 
names of the Electors of such State, and the Electors are 
to annex one of those certificates to each of the Hst^ of 
their votes." 

"Suppose, for any reason, the messenger 
of any state does not deliver the certificate of 
the vote, and the certificate sent by mail does 
not reach the president of the Senate." 

'* If a list of votes shall not have been received at the 
seat of government on or before the first Wednesday in 
January, then the Secretary of State shall send a special 
messenger to the district Judge, in whose custody a list 
has been lodged, who shall immediately transmit his list 
to the seat of government by this messenger." 

"When, and how, and by whom are the 

votes from the several States counted?" 

**0n the second Wednesday in February succeeding 
the meeting of the Electors, the certificates shall be 
opened by the President of the Senate, in the presence of 
the Senate and the House of Representatives, the votes 
counted, and the persons who shall fill the office of Pres- 
ident and of Vice-President ascertained and declared 
agreeably to the Constitution." 

"When is the President inaugurated?" 
"On the fourth of the following March." 
"Stephen, what are the requisite qualifica- 
tions for a President of the United States?" 

"The Constitution prescribes three qualifi- 
cations, viz: (1) He shall be thirty-five years 
old. (2) He shall be a native-born citizen of 
the United States. (3) He shall have been a 
resident of the United States fourteen years 
prior to taking his seat." 

"You say fourteen years a resident. If a 
man should travel abroad during that time, 
would it make him ineligible?" 
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" No, sir. He would not lose his residence 
by a trip abroad, if he still retained his home 
and legal residence." 

"Suppose he would be abroad on govern- 
ment service?" 

"That does not cause him to lose his resi- 
dence. James Buchanan was minister to 
Great Britain just prior to his election as 
President. A government officer on foreign 
service still retains his residence at his home. 
Moreover, should he have children bom 
abroad, they will be considered as native-born 
citizens." 

"Now, Albert, suppose there is no choice 
by the electors: what then?" 

"The Constitution provides that the House 
of Representatives shall immediately choose, 
by ballot, a President from the persons having 
the highest number, not exceeding three, on 
the list of those voted for as President." 

"How shall this vote be taken ?" 

"The vote shall be taken by states, each 
state having one vote." 

"Well, now we have followed the method 
of electing a President through, step by step. 
But let us return and see if we altogether 
understand it. Robert, what is the first thing, 
practically, that is done toward the election of 
a President ?" 

"The election of the electors." 

"That is, I grant, the first step provided 
by the Constitution. But practically, is there 
nothing preceding the election of the elect- 
ors?" 

"Yes, sir; there are always, at least, two 
great political parties in the country. These 
parties call a general convention from the 
whole country to nominate a President, and 
these political conventions put their candi- 
dates in nomination. Then, in every state, 
each party by convention nominates its can- 
didates for electors. So that in voting for a 
particular set of electors is understood to be 
equivalent to voting for such a candidate for 
President." 

"George, do not the citizens vote directly 
for the President?" 

"No, sir. The printed ballots usually 
have at the head the name of the party, fol- 
lowed by the name of the candidate for Pres- 
ident and for Vice-President, and then below, 
the names of the proposed electors." 



"^ow, Winthrop, is this all necessary fi 
the vote?" 

"No, sir. All that is necessary is th 
names of the electors. Each citizen vot^ 
only for the electors, and not for the Pret 
dent or Vice-President. Their names miglj 
be torn off from the ballot without effectiaj 
the value of the vote."* 

"Holiis, when is the President elected?" 

"When the presidential electors cast tha 
votes for President, on the first Wednesdaj 
in December." 

"But is it not practically certain befor 
that time?" 

"Yes, sir. The electors are sabstantiaU; 
pledged to vote for the party candidate prev: 
ously nominated; so that, when they are elecJ 
ed, on the first Tuesday after the first Mob 
day in November, it is practically certain wh 
is to be President, although he is not tl^ei 
elected." 

"There are many other matters whid 
would make an interesting discussion for us 
as the whole question of the election of Vic€ 
President by the electors or by the Senate, th< 
succession to the presidency and to the vice 
presidency, etc. ; but we have had enough foi 
one lesson. Please consider for a momen 
what a grand sight it is, to-day, to see a natioi 
of fifty millions of people placing their vote 
quietly in the ballot-box, for their chief magis 
trate for the next four years. Perhaps W) 
can all now sing 'America.' " — Journal Oj 
JEducatian. 



A theory about the dead languages: — ^Tha 
they were killed by being studied too hard. 

No one can mistake the happy, joyous al 
mosphere of a good school room. I am quit 
sure that I can feel the growth of a school 
and the best place in which to judge of it i 
the play-ground. If the children break out o 
the house with yells and cries, like prisoner 
breaking away from the Bastile ; if they an 
coarse and rough in their manners, insolen 
to their equals, and impertinent to their su 
periors, then be sure that such a schoo 
furnishes but little better' training than th( 
street. — JF. W. Parker, 



*The teacher In oarrylng' on this exercise in his school 
should have in hand specimens of ballots, and exhibit then 
and explain further on this point. 
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AS EXEKGISE IN GHANOIVG PBOSE TO 

POETET. 



Id order to test a pupil's understanding of 
poetiy, a transcription to prose is often used. 
A teacher recently employed the device, and 
sends the results to The Journal. The use 
rf the words employed by the poet was dis- 
cooraged, and the children were urged to con- 
salt the dictionary freely. 

ORIGINAL. 

''And where is he, that tower of strength, 
Whose fate with hers for life was joined? 
How beats his heart, once honor's throne? 
How high has soared his daring mind ? 

**Go to the dnngeon*s gloom to-night. 
His wasted form, his aching head, 
And all that now remains of him 
Lies trembling on a felon's bed*'* 

TRANSCRIPTION. 

. "And where in he, that high edifice of strength. 

Whose death with hers for live was have joints, 

How beats his seat of love, once to esteem a royal 
seat, 

How high has to fly aloft his fearless understand- 
ing? 

''Go to the prison dark to-night, 
His wasted shape, his aching chief. 
And all that now relics of him, 
Lies trembling on a public criminal.'' 

A careful perusal of the transcription will 
indicate the faithfulness with which synonyms 
were employed. 



lATUSE THE SOVEEEIOIT SCHOOL-MIS- 

TEESS. 



BY W. H. VENABLB. 



I. 



Mother Nature is the sovereign school-mis- 
tress. The teacher who does not co-operate 
with her fails; who does co-operate with her 
saoceeds, for she is the authorized principal of 
all the schools. Her credentials come from 
on high. Her certificates are signed by the 
Great Examiner. 

Man has his part in training his fellow-man; 
be is his brother's keeper; but his duty is lim- 
ited by his ignorance. Human responsibility 
extends to the verge of human wisdom and 
virtue, which is soon reached, and beyond 
that verge Divine hands relieve us of our 
tasks and cares. Children come out of the 
mystery of Heaven, and are consigned to our 
trnst to be nurtured, taught, made ready for 



the career called living, and the destiny called 
dying. From God we come into the world ; 
out of the world we go to God. From the 
infinite unknown to the infinite unknown is 
the brief flight called mortal existence. 

Nature, the daughter of God, sits in the 
earth to interpret her Father's will. Her lap 
is filled with the records of centuries, and she 
opens to man Sibylline chapters foretelling 
what humanity shall become. She is the sov- 
ereign school-mistress Hear ye her voice. 

Man's first duty is to educate his kind ; and 
to educate is to assist Nature, not to supplant 
her, not to oppose her. Could we only 
know how to adjust ourselves to the laws 
of God (which are Nature's laws), we might 
hope to educate with a potency hitherto not 
dreamed of. 

We must educate children — ^must instruct, 
control, inspire, direct them, by the wisest 
means we know, but we must not forget that 
they also educate themselves, or are educated 
by inworking forces ; that the very structure 
of their being determines their culture; that 
Nature gives impulse to every faculty and de- 
fines every function of body and mind. 

Teachers cannot create new mental and 
moral elements in pupils; as well may they 
try to create new physical organs by gymnas- 
tic training. We may retard, develop, regu- 
late, harmonize existing organs and forces, but 
that is all we can do. The educator's utmost 
science is to know Nature's laws ; his supreme 
art is to cooperate with them. This is the 
economy of economies. 

You widely miss my meaning if you gather 
from these sentences that I recommend an ed- 
ucation unsystematic and vague. By the term 
Nature I do not mean savagery. Boys and 
girls should not be left to run wild; neverthe- 
less, remember that the same instinct and en- 
ergy which runs them wild is the power on 
which to rely in propelling them up the hill of 
civilization. The misapplication of power is 
evil, but power itself is good. As where 
there is life there is hope, so where there is 
mental force there is promise. It is a radical 
mistake to regard the faculties of the soul as 
essentially bad or wrong. There are no evil 
passions or base propensities. * The complete 
man possesses all the faculties named or not 
named in mental and moral philosophy. The 
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perfect man uses all, misuses none of these 
faculties. Evil springs from misuse, and mis- 
use is as often the result of ignorance as of 
conscious law-breaking. The teacher has 
cause for discouragement and grieving when 
he discovers a strong faculty perverted ; yet 
he should take heart from the reflection that 
oonver8io7i is always possible; that, in fact, 
the best skill of his days must be employed in 
converting. One may deal confidently with a 
developed faculty, — with an active, positive, 
vigorous force ; but how much more difficult 
and perplexing it is to germinate an embryo, 
to hatch an egg of the mind and feed the 
chick through the gapes of feebleness. 

There must be some natural order of devel- 
opment in man. Each individual grows, 
feels, wills, acts, according to the tendency 
and possibility of his nature. As the obser- 
vations of meteorology bring us nearer and 
nearer to the realization that every change in 
the weather depends on fixed laws, and that 
even the variable winds and electric storms 
obey an invariable force, so, the study of 
man's nature tends to prove that what seems 
accidental and irregular in character and con- 
duct may be in accordance with persistent 
forces understood and applied by superior wis- 
dom. Men are alike in elementary constitu- 
tion, but diverse in development. From unity 
education produces infinite variety. Nature 
seems to abhor sameness ; she differentiates, 
and we err when we oppose her method. 

The organization of the human being is so 
intricate, so complicated, so multitudinous, 
that science is foiled in her attempts to dis- 
cover the law of its operation. Here is a 
clock-work which no one but the maker under- 
stands. It has been running for thousands of 
years, — some say for millions, and yet it has 
not revealed the mystery of its structure. 
We can see the index moving, but we cannot 
see the wheels and springs, the weights and 
pulleys within. We observe eccentric attach- 
ments, but know not how they are organically 
connected with the machine. We may break 
open the case, and pry curiously within, and 
learnedly name the parts — protopldHm^ and 
gray matter^ and nerve-force; but alas ! when 
the clock is broken it is not a clock. 

The most pedagogical pedagogue must 
frankly own that man is a mystery. But this 



mystery is not all mysterious. Some things 

we know, and much we may learn, and all is 

known to the Creator. Using what we know, 

learning what we can, and trusting Him for 

the rest, let us enter our school rooms and do 

our work. . 

n. 

Much time is wasted at school, in attempt- 
ing to teach children what they are not old 
enough to learn. The farmer is not so foolish 
as to plant corn in January, But how foolish 
the parent or teacher who thinks to grow, in 
the child's brain, the reasoning powers, the 
conscience, the moral sense, before the sea- 
son. When my pupil was six years old he 
could not comprehend the simple elements of 
grammar, though he studied by the hour and 
stained his slate with tears; when he was 
twelve he found no difficulty in elementary 
arithmetic and grammar, and he wondered 
that he had ever regarded these studies with 
disgu St. Nature, thou patien t scb ool-mistress, 
why didst thou not teach me not to teach ? 

We do not look for ripe fruit on succulent 
sprouts. Why expect the elaborate essence of 
morality in early youth. Green apples are 
bitter and sour. The fond mother weeps at 
what she deems the depravity of her young 
son. Remember the boy is a boy, ;iot a roan. 
He is yet in the savage state of his individual 
life. The marvelous insight of Plato long ago 
discovered the real state of the case. — *'The 
boy is the most unmanageable of all animals} 
he is the most insidious, shar|>witted, and in- 
subordinate of animals." But hear how the 
wise Greek explained the fact. The boy is 
thus because '^he has the fountain of reason 
in him not yet regulated." 

Yes, boyhood is prehistoric, or at best the 
primitive period of Imman life. It is a heroic 
age, a dramatic era, a time of war and love, 
but not civilized, much less enlightened. 
Shall we call it the Thor period, of which the 
leading idea is hammer f Boy as boy is in- 
teresting to contemplate, but who could bear 
to exist with a perpetual boy ? He is not only 
a perpetual motion, but a never-ending noise, 
and a ceaseless explosion of dynamitical vio- 
lence. Our mental ejaculation to the average 
boy is that of Dicken's benevolent Oberuble 
to his brother: "Devil take you, Ned, God 
bless you." 
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let us have patience with these obdurate 
youDg brethren. Their ugly transitional 
traits will not last. Let the surgent blood 
leap where it will, and let the animal grow. 
Bear and forbear. Tes, be thankful that 
Sam is Thor, hammering thunder out of the 
sky, not pale Narcissus drooping by the brook 
of death. The finer principles of benevo- 
lence, pity, piety, gentleness, self-sacrifice, are 
of slow culture. You, there, who sit at the 
teacher's desk, have you quite tamed the sav- 
ige in you? Try the ratan on your own back, 
dien. 

Trast Mother Nature to punish the boys. 
Gracious Matron I she forever whispers deep 
lessons to their hearts. Sam weeps on her 
consolatory bosom, afber disdaining his moth- 
ers plea, his father's condemnation, and his 
master's, rod. Yes, rigorous yet gentle Nat- 
ure knows the boys will not forever stone the 
pig3, slay the cats, and pull off the birds' 
heads. They will not always monopolize the 
nicest of the apples and beat their sisters for 
reporting the facts. Experience discovers 
limitations to their tyranny, and teaches even 
their selfishness to seek gratification in less 
objectionable ways. They throw away the 
Thor hammer of their own accord, seeing it is 
not the best instrument with which to win 
happiness. 

The farmer finds it almost impossible to 
crash, with roller, harrow, and hoe, the stub- 
bora clods of his field ; but under the action 
of rain, frost, sunshine, and gravity, how often 
have I seen those same stubborn clods fall to 
pieces of themselves, and crumble down 
aboot the roots of the wheat and barley ! So 
the teacher finds it difficult to subdue and re- 
form incorrigible propensities, that, if left 
alone, will soften, yield, and disappear, under 
the beneficent influences which commonly 
bear upon youth. How many efficient assist- 
ants every teacher might have if he were 
wise enough to know it. The first assistant 
ought always to be the teacher's own pupil. 
Ah! I spoke without reflection, and should 
have said the teacher is only first assistant to 
the learner, for real education must always be, 
in the main, self-help. 

III. 

He who co-operates with Nature, in the 
work of educating the young, will discover 



that Nature's text-book is illuminated on 
every page with the inspiring word. Freedom. 
Freedom is the best good. Freedom is good 
for the body; good for the soul; good for 
man — for each organ and part of him, even to 
the minutest atom that enters into his compo- 
sition, and for every motion of life or spirit 
that stirs his being. Freedom is strength, 
activity, life, — unfreedom is feebleness, par- 
alysis, death. Freedom is neither license, nor 
constraint; neither stimulation, nor stupefac- 
tion; nor the condition of the over-nourished 
hot Louse plant, nor of the neglected weed 
by the barren way-side, nor of the rank, un- 
tended wild vine of the forest ; but it is the 
state of the cultivated vegetation of the fertile, 
sunny garden bed. Freedom is the condition 
which allows man to become his perfect self in 
the happiest way. It is a favorable oppor- 
tunity to conform to the law of individuality, 
to adjust man's faculties to their natural and 
proper use, to seek and find one's own physi- 
cal and spiritual heritage, and to reach the 
full stature of independent manhood. Free- 
dom is not the right to do as you please ; it is 
the liberty to do and become what you are 
capable of in the legitimate exercise of your 
own powers — ^the privilege of obeying the 
eternal commandments inscribed by the Cre- 
ator upon your members and your mind. 

There can be no true obedience without 
freedom. * To obey the laws of health I must 
be permitted to obtain proper food, practice 
suitable exercise, breathe pure air, and sleep 
in peace. The mind's health, also, requires 
wholesome surroundings and opportunity to 
enjoy them. Elegantly has Holmes elabor- 
ated an old, familiar figure illustrating my 
subject. "Look at the flower of a morning- 
glory the evening before the dawn which is to 
see it unfold. The delicate petals are twisted 
into a spiral, which, at the appointed hour, 
when the sunlight touches the hidden springs 
of life, will uncoil itself and let the day-light 
into the chambers of its virgin heart. But 
the spiral must unwind by its own law, and 
the hand that shall try to hasten the process 
will only spoil the blossom that would have 
expanded in symmetrical beauty under the 
rosy fingers of the morning." 

Not only must the plant blossom in its own 
way, it must remain of its own species. Shall 
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one say in obstinate pride or blind conceit, 
"I will make of this plant what I please, I 
will conform it to my ideal, — it shall bear 
peaches, — it shall bloom roses, — ^it shall ripen 
corn, — it shall grow, like Jack's bean, a hun- 
dred miles high, — it shall be a creeping moss?" 
Or shall we reflt^ct, with humility, as co-work- 
ers with God, ^'What will come of this mar- 
velous perennial that I am permitted to train? 
What lovely and heretofore unheard of blos- 
som may it unfold ? How can I best nurture 
and protect its tender leaves? How can I 
discover what soil, situation, and culture are 
best adapted to it ? 

Fellow teachers, let us emancipate ourselves 
from the slavery of a mechanical system 
which ignores Nature, forgets God, and re- 
duces us to tasked operatives, supervising a 
spinning-jenny. Let us emancipate the chil- 
dren from the tread-mill task of grinding out 
lessons for the sake of recording the grists. 
Lead them back to the freedom of Nature; 
make them conscious of mind, thought, affec- 
tion, duty, and joy. Feed them not on husks, 
but call them to the fruity orchard of vital 
knowledge, and to the flowing waters of liv- 
ing virtue. Measure your success not only by 
the number of subjects taught, but by the 
number of minds roused to action. Count 
it no merit to have passed your class with 
an average per cent, of 99, unless you can 
claim also that the class has learned to love 
learning. 

Show me one boy or one girl whom you 
have induced to seek study as a pleasure 
rather than a task, and I will say you deserve 
the crown of praise. Make of this boy an 
original man; make of this girl a woman 
whose mind to her shall Kingdom be, and no 
crown of praise can add glory to your brow. 

Oh, that some blessed revival could come 
upon the brain and heart of our profession; 
could fall like sunlight from Heaven and 
illuminate and warm us for our duty. For 
we forget the principal things we should re- 
member. The teacher should more than 
teach, more than govern, more than love ; he 
should inspire his school. Inspire, breathe 
into the pupil the animative principle, the soul- 
breath, the awakening spirit, that gives con- 
sciousness of the need of activity, power, cult- 
ure, education. — Ohio Eduoaiional MonthUy. 



EXAMIHATIOV FOE STATE CE&TIFICATSS. 

1884. 



THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. -Time, tWO hOQII, 

Joseph Paynb*8 Lectures. 

(The credits wlU be divided equal'y between the two parli 

of this paper.) 

!• Give a general debcription of Payne^s book, and 
tell what things in it have impressed you most. 

2. Define and illustrate clearly, the difference between 
instruction and education; and give their relation tc 
each other. 

3. Define and illustrate what is meant by the '^Educa- 
tion of Nature," and by **formal" education. 

4. Explain clearly the true relation of the teacher and 
his pupil. 

5. £)zplain what is meant by the '^Science of Educ» 
tion;'* also, by the "Art of Education." Illustrate. 

6. Give the substance of Jice of Payne's "Principle! 
of Education." 

7. State briefly Payne's views about teaching sciencei 
in common schools. Do you agree? Give your reasons, 

8. What is "Cramming," according to Payne? Dfl 
you think it is always bad ? Why ? 

9. Criticize the statement: "He who knows a snlged 
can teach it." 

10. Give a clear idea of Jacotot's "System of Educa- 
tion. ' ' What do you think of it ? 

Points of Essay on Horace Mann. 

1. Give a brief sketch of his life. 

2. Give his most important services to the cause oi 
education. 

3. What were the principal difficulties he had to con- 
tend with? 



PHYSIOLOGY. — ^Time, one hour. 

1. Show diagram of a cross section of bone, naminf 
all the parts. How do bones grow ? 

2. Distinguish between voice and speech. 

3. State the functions of the skin, lungs, and kidneys 
Give proofs of their intimate relation. 

4. State the appearance and condition of the hear 
and lungs in asphyxia. 

5. Trace the blood from the pulse at the wrist to it 
return to the same place. (Full.) 

6. What provision has nature made for stopping hem 
orrhage from arteries, veins, or capillaries? Whatcai 
man do? 

7. Describe the portal circulation. 

8. Where and how is the heat of the body prodaoa 
and regulated? 

9. How is the image of an object produced on th 
retina? What is the visual angle? 

10. What are the objects of ventilation? What diffi 
culties attend the effort to secure these ol^'eOs? Givi 
cautions. 
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BOO K TAB LE. 

First Book in Geology. Desigrned for the use of be- 
Kioners. By N S. Shaler, S. D., Profeasor of 
Pdlaeontolotfv in Harvard University, Boston: Pub- 
lished by Ginn, Heath & Co., 1884. 

This book consists of two parts. The first, consisting of 
2^2 pafres. treats of the nsaal topics found in elemen- 
tary text- books on geology. The author begins the sub- 
ject with a chapter on pebbles, sand, and clay, of which 
tiie most interesting lesson is the one on the formation of 
loils. The lesson on the formation, kinds, and uses of 
eoal is nnasually pleasing and instructive. It is so plain 
and simple that any boy or girl who can read it, will 
leadily understand it. The lesson on the course of 
vater under-ground, showing how caves are formed, is 
also attractive, and is sure to be remembered by all who 
zetdit. 

The second part of the book, consisting of 73 pages, 
is more especially for teachers. By means of the wise 
sQg^estions of these pages, any teacher can impart a 
knowledge of the general principles of geology to his pu- 
pils, with pleasure and profit both to them and to himself. 

The book is a valuable.one, and should be accessible to 
iQ pupils in the intermediate and grammar grades. 



Elexentart History op the United States. G. P. 
Qnackenbos, LL. D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

It is evident that the author of this book understands 
diildren, and knows how to adapt his style of nairative 
to the requirements of a book of this title. Among 
many excellent features of this little history are the fol- 
lowing: Plain and simple language, short sentences 
free from complicated structure; a charming style of 
liTely narratiTe, suggestive of pleasant trains of thought; 
sappression of endless minutisB in narrating leading 
events; truthful anecdotes are liberally interspersed; in- 
etrnctive and life- breathing illustrations from the pen- 
cib of eminent artists. Altogether, it is one of the best 
7oang people *s histories we have seen. 



ks ImrRODUCTioN to Appleton's Fourth Reader. 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Asa rule, pupils in any of our lower grades do too 
little reading before they are advanced to a higher 
(^e. The quantity and kind of reading furnished to 
anj grade by one book of any one series is not sufficient. 
Teachers have attempted to supply this much-needed 
«ork by introducing supplementary reading in various 
txm^. The above book is intended to supplement the 
work of the Third Reader, and to introduce pupils to the 
work of the Fourth Reader. To this purpose it is ad- 
mirably adapted. The selections are new, fresh, and 
fall of interest to children. A new feature in this kind 
of work is the language lesson appended to many of the 
selections. Next to what they have seen pupils are best 
ready to talk about what they have read. Besides the 
oral exercii^es on these lessons, the slate and pencil work 
will materially aid the pupil in grasping English con- 
straction. There is a place tor this book, and it fits. 



How Wb Live, or The Huhan Body, and How to 
Take Care op It. Janu^ Johonnot and Eugene 
Bjuton. Ph. D. D. — Applfton & Co.: New York. 

I This is a plain, elemputary treatise for beginners. 

nhe book is true to its purpose and has therefore left 



minutiee and ultimate analysis, for a higher physiology. 
It begins with the human body and its pa^^ts. and by a 
logical progression ends with a chapter on the mind, and 
the formation of ideas. Function is considered first; 
then the structure followed by the hygienic law appli- 
cable to the case. This last may usually be derived 
from the discussion of the other two. At the close of 
each chapter is appended a list of suggestive questions, 
intended to test the pupil's powers of inference, and in- 
cite his careful observation and research. The book 
will be in good demand where a more exhaustive treatise 
is not practicable. 

A Brief History op Ancient, MEDiiEVAL and 
Modern Peoples, or Barnes* General His- 
tory. A. S. Barnes & Co.: Chicago. 

The Barnes series of school histories has been f^o thor- 
oughly and generally tested that any new text- book be- 
longing to this series needs little comment. The increas- 
ing demand for them proclaims their general excellence. 
We do not hesitate to say that the above volume of 600 
pages and appendix, is the crowning book of the series, 
and is not surpassed by any other school history of like 
title and purpose. Anv)ng its salient features are the 
following: Political history is narrowed down to essen- 
tial facts; the literature, religion, architecture, charac- 
ter and habits of different nations are more fully pre- 
sented here than in any other book of its siz?; many of 
the scenes in the real life of ancient peoples are pre- 
sented in the most attractive and live manner, and form 
an interesting part of the book; the charm of romance 
everywhere mingles with the accuracy of fact. The 
book is also provided with blackboard analyses, geneal- 
ogical tables, reading references and well selected his- 
torical recreations. While chiefly intended for a school 
book, the work will also prove a valuable addition to 
public and private libraries. 



THE MAGAZINES. 



The Century Magazine —Teachers will be espec- 
ially interested in The Capture of Fort Donelson, by 
Gen. Lew Wallace, Dublin City, The Sun's Energy, 
and Recollections of a Private. They are profusely 
illustrated. In addition there are the usual attractions 
of fiction, poetry, art, etc., that render this the prince of 
illustrated magazines. 

The St. Nicholas Christmas number is a marvel. 
There are seventy -five beautiful illustrations, and the 
pages are full of matter of the intensest interest to the 
young. Wbat better Christmas present to a young 
friend than this incomparable young folks' magazine? 



The Atlantic Monthly. —Over the Andes, by 
Stuart Chisholo^, and The Lakes of Upper Ittily, will be 
found of peculiar interest to the t'*acher. ^'Ibeseare 
your Brothers," by Olive Thome Miller, is full of pleas- 
ing anecdotes of birds. Poe's liegendary Years, gath- 
ers the available facts respecting the life of that eccentric 
genius. The political article discusses Canada and the 
British connection. Dr. Holmes begins The New Port- 
folio in the January number. 



The Popular Science Monthly. — American As- 
pects of Anthropology, School Culture of the Observing 
Faculties. Cannibalism as a Cuntom. The Perils of 
Rapid Civiliz ition. The O.l ^Supply of the World, und 
an editorial. — Science in School Management, — ^are the 
chief attractions for the teacher. 
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Rev. Richard Edwards has resigned the 
pastorate of the church in Princeton, which he 
has filled so. acceptably since leaving the Nor- 
mal school, and has accepted the financial 
agency of Knox College. 

Knox was put upon the road to the best 
success when Dr. Bateman assumed the pres- 
idency. To have Dr. Edwards in the field 
pressing its claims upon the people of the 
State insures a decided improvement in its at- 
tendance and material prosperity. With two 
such ''wheel horses" working in the same 
team, we shall confidently look for grand 
things for the college. 



There is a general feeling that gambling is 
a disreputable business. The operator "on 
change" is regarded by many as engaged in 
an occupation whose morality is very ques- 
tionable, while "bucket shops" are justly de- 
nounced in unmeasured terms by press and 
pulpit. There is a form of gambling, how- 
ever, that is becoming frightfully prevalent. 
The pulpit occasionally assails it, but the press 
is significantly silent, and public sentiment 
seems to regard it with- no disfavor. We refer 
to election betting. Wq are informed, by those 
who ought to know, that $20,000 changed 
hands in a city of less than 25,000 people. 
This estimate does not include the small bets 
that are "too numerous to mention." The 
mania extends from Sunday school scholars to 
deacons, while even the ladies have not hesi- 
tated to back their favorite candidates. 

Are we becoming a nation of gamblers? 
The boys play marbles for "keeps" on the 
school house grounds, and the fathers despoil 
each other in the marts of trade. 



The English have "The Derby," and our 
quadrennial elections serve a similar purpose 
for Americans. The interval between them 
is filled by betting on minor elections, our in- 
stitutions affording ample opportunity to grat- 
ify the passion. 

The statutes aimed at the evil are the dead- 
est of dead things. It is high time to consider 
the tendencies of this unfortunate habit. If 
nothing is done to correct the evil, we must 
not complain if the young are found risking 
their money on games of chance. 



Another school boy has committed suicide. 
Near the little village of La Rose, in Mar- 
shall county, lived a wealthy farmer and his 
wife. They had two children, a daughter of 
ten years and a son of sixteen. The parents 
were especially anxious that their children 
should avail themselves of the best educa- 
tional advantages. The little girl gave them 
no uneasiness, but the boy preferred the work 
of the farm to what, to him, seemed the dull 
routine of study. 

He had attended the school in his neighbor- 
hood, and had acquired a fair degree of pro- 
ficiency in the common branches, with the ex- 
ception of geography. For some reason he 
had acquired a peculiar dislike for this subject. 
On entering school a few weeks ago, he en- 
countered the objectionable study. He pleaded 
with his teacher to be excused from it, stating 
his dislike and his frequent failures in endear 
oring to master it. The teacher, however, 
was inflexible, and when the lad appealed the 
case to his parents, the teacher was told, in 
his presence, to "thrash" him if he didn't 
master his task. 

The teacher inflicted a severe punishment, 
and the boy went home burning with a sense 
of injustice. 

Unbroken in spirit, he told his father that 
he would shoot the teacher before he would 
go back and take the study. The father 
thought it necessary to conquer him, and a 
second punishment was inflicted, the boy fi- 
nally promising to do as he was directed. He 
retired to his room, and a few minutes later 
the sound of a pistol shot brought the house- 
hold to his door to find him a corpse. 

No words can depict the sadness of such a 
catastrophe. We have no desire to add to the 
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sorrow of the parents or the teacher. It is 
possible that the paper, from which we gath- 
ered the particulars, has presented the boy's 
eondact and character in their most favorable 
light, bat that a grievous mistake was com- 
mitted by parents and teacher seems evident. 

Knowledge cannot be pounded into a child. 
Better a thousand times that the pupil should 
be withdrawn from school and permitted to 
engage in some congenial occupation than that 
his self-respect should be destroyed, and all of 
the evil forces of his nature brought to the 
front by a cruel system of enforced tasks 
a^inst which his nature constantly rebels. 
There is no reason why one may not be a good 
citizen without much of the details of knowl- 
edge which we are so industriously crowding 
into the brains of the children. The school is 
for the children, not the children for the 
school; and our ideas of symmetrical training 
must give way quite frequently before the facts 
of life. 

Teachers should never forget that they are 
substantially powerless for good unless the 
children under their care see unmistakable ev- 
idence at all times that the primary impulse of 
all their acts is a desire to be the truest of 
friends. 

Punishment is often essential. Even severe 
corporal punishment may be necessary at 
times, but it is a dangerous expedient at best, 
and we do not believe that failures in lessons 
belong to the kind of offences for which it 
should be employed. lie is a rare teacher 
who can hurt the body of the child and re- 
tain his confidence and esteem. 

The tortures that made this poor lad seek 
the fearful alternative of self-destruction 
should shock the people into a recognition of 
the rights of children, even though the 
"courses of study" be the sufferers in conse- 
quence. 

Besides carrying a substantial stock of all 
that is needed in the ordinary routine of school 
work, every teacher should be to his pupils a 
kind of variety store, a cabinet of rare speci- 
mens, a book of interesting stories, with 
choice maxims, fresh facts, and amusing 
fables, gathered "here a little and there a lit- 
tle" from experience, observation, and reading. 
If your stock in trade includes only the three 



R's and two G's, even though your ability in 
these be unquestioned, you are by no means 
prepared to go "on change." What can such 
a teacher do to make himself attractive? 
What is there interesting to you, my fellow 
teacher, in such a person ? He is dry bones 
to every one and especially to children. Of 
all professions in common life, ours demands 
the greatest versatility. Thus far in the new 
year, what variety have you introduced in re- 
citations and general exercises? Have your 
arithmetic classes actually measured anything 
in distance, weight or capacity? Have they 
had any contests of speed and accuracy ? Can 
they space the school-room, the play-ground, 
or the adjacent fields with the eye? Do they 
know how far they step at their common rate 
of walking? Can they measure a corncrib, a 
wagon bed, or a wheat bin ? Do they know 
the dimensions of a brick? Can they estimate, 
by lifting, the pressure of a pound, or two 
pounds upon the hand? Have they calculated 
the cost of a sidewalk? 

Have your reading classes learned "by 
heart" any choice specimens of literature? 
Have they really admired any noble senti- 
ment? Have they related any stories sug- 
gested by thoughts dwelt upon in the class ? 
Do you know by this time how your pupils 
spent their vacation ? Have you given tliem 
anything fresh and interesting from your va-. 
cation ? Have you had any pictures in the 
class, or any live illustrations? Do they read 
" between the lines ?" 

Have you taken a vote of your school ? 
What do the pupils know of Blaine, Cleve- 
land, Butler, and St. John ? Do they know 
the meaning of these terms : majority, plur- 
ality, minority representation, " 1^ or 3 
votes," naturalization papers, challenging 
votes, running ahead of the ticket, electoral 
votes ? Do they understand how it is that a 
candidate may receive a majority of the pop- 
ular vote and yet not be elected? Do they 
know the doubtful States? Can they give 
three good reasons why they say Hurrah for 
Blaine, or for any other candidate ? Will you 
have some tickets used on election day and ex- 
plain their meaning ? 

Are you giving any attention to the health 
of your pupils? Have you had them take 
special exercises in breathing? Have yon 
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spoken privately with any pale, weak looking 
child about his or her health ? In these days 
of martial tread are you teaching your pupils 
to walk ? 

Has there been a sober moment in your 
school while you impressed upon young hearts 
a moral or religious lesson?" 

Has your school had a good hearty laugh ? 



If our readers will turn to our advertising 
columns and examine the two-page advertise- 
ment of The Union School Furniture Com- 
pany, 180 Wabash avenue, Chicago, we think 
that their surprise will not be less than ours 
when we first saw the list. 

How books of this character can be pro- 
duced at the price at which these are offered 
is little short of a wonder. The U. S. F. Co. 
are so confident that their purchasers will be 
satisfied with the goods that they ofier to send 
sets subject to approval. Think of a set of 
Dickens, fifteen volumes, neatly bound, and 
usually selling at $22.50, all for $8.00! 

The day of cheap books is evidently at hand. 
We have written much of the needs of the 
young in the direction of standard literature. 
Certainly the cost of reading matter cannot be 
urged as a serious impediment hereafter. 

We hope to be able to use many of these 
books as premiums. 

It is not uncommon to find homes that are 
"bookless" and "paperless." There are 
thrifty, well-to-do farmers who are so en- 
grossed with the problem of getting the 
largest amount of pork that is possible, paiked 
upon the skeleton of a hog, that they permit 
the children to grow into men and women 
without the sight of a dozen good books. 

There is missionary work waiting the hands 
of the willing teacher. The paYents need him 
as much as his children do. 



NOTES FROIC OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 



Dear Journal: 

I have peeped into sever il school rooms in the past 
two months, with the view to finding^ object lessons in 
the art of tetLching A pedagogic theory stated in words 
alone can never coant for so much as one that has a 
commentary of works added. It has been my mission 
in these occasional calls to study the comnientaries. ar d 
I have found that study is as enjoyable as it is instrujt- 
ive. In the Danville high school I found Mr. S. T. 
Gillan working out his peda.gogic ideas with marked 



success. He was engaged for some time in pattinip 
down the tyranny of class divisions, and the desired 
result seems to be fully accomplished. Pupils now stand 
entirely on the amount of work they have actually cono- 
pleted, and no one is forbidden to do more, or ostracized 
for doing less in a given year than is laid down in the 
course. Classes are hereafter to be promoted from the 
grammar department whenever they show themseb 
ready for the high school work, even if two ch 
should be added to the high school within a single year. 

Mr. Gillan believes in as great a degree of freedom in 
other particulars as is consistant with good order and 
scholarly discipline. His pupils communicate freely, 
without special permission, and are responsible only for 
a right use of the privilege. He believer that this 
course trains the pupils of that grade to take care of 
their own conduct, and at the same time encouraflres a 
certain amount of communication about studies which is 
positively beneficial. 

A few days after my visit to the Danville school, 1 was 
in the high school at Oak Park. There tho pupils Doder- 
stand that they are to have no communication withoat 
special permission. Which is the better plan? 

In both of the schools named, the pupils appeared 
both orderly and happy. Under different conditions, 
general liberty to communicate would upset the order of 
the room, and strict repression would make school ft 
prison. After all, it depends, in the main, on the 
teacher whether this arrangement or that is to be pre- 
ferred. It gives me a comfortable feeling to see a 
t-eacher who has his school completely under his control, 
giving the pupils a considerable degree of freedom: A 
really big house-dog can afford to let the chickens eat a 
few crumbs from his dinner without growling. 

A teacher in the Oak Park high school told me that 
she could punish sufficiently for any wrong-doing in her 
room by talking to the offender. We hear a great deal 
said about the inefficiency of words as a means of moral 
instruction, or correction. If the right kind of char- 
acter is behind the spoken thought and the hearer has a 
real respect for the speaker, I know of no surer instru- 
ment for reaching and reversing the hidden force that 
drives the doer to his deeds than a word. If the words 
of an orator are employed to rouse and direct the minds 
of men, why may not a strong teacher sometimes do a 
wayward boy more good by an earnest, motherly talk 
than by all the mechanical means known to the craft? 
True, there is too much talking indulged in by teachers; 
but it is possible that we sometimes economize unwisely. 

What a difference between teachers in the manner oC 
addressing pupils! One says ** Will you please close tha 
door ^ '' in such a manner as rouses all the spirit of re* 
sistance there is in the child*s heart, while another 
always secures cheerful obedience to the bare imperativ^M 
mode. One can say, " You may go to my offije,** and' 
not one pupil in the school would think of disobeying«j 
where another would shout, ** You must,*' withoi 
making any impression. The sense of rightful autborit] 
rightfully employed, is often conveyed by the very woi 
and intonation of the teacher. Perhaps some teachei 
could make improvement in this particular by a littl 
well directed self-training. 

There are too many sciences in the Engli^vh course 
the Danville high school, while even physiology 
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omitted frotn the classical course? And is not physiology 
one of these, in all cases where it is not taught very 
thoroughly in the grammar grades? Is it not about 
time that we had a standard fixed by which the essen- 
tial parts. of a high school course may be easily deter- 
mined? 

I find a very' decided tendency to the study of real 
literatare in that part of the high school course nom- 
inally devoted to English literature. This seems to me 
a very favorable indication. In the Joliet high school, 
two or three weeks of the fall term are spent on the 
ootline study of English literature, given in the Chau- 
taoqaa course of reading. The remainder of the fall 
term and the whole winter term are occupied with the 
reading' of three or four plays of Shakspeare, ** The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner," several pieces from Tennyson, 
and some other selections. The whole spring term is 
occupied with a study of American literature. 

I have seen some good piimary work. The primary 
teacher in the Jiickson street school at Danville has been 
notably successful in training her beginners to obey 
signals. 1 believe the habits of imperfect obedience 
aie too often formed in the primaVy room, when the 
pupils are "too small to mind perfectly in everything." 

I was specially interested in the number work in one 
of the Oak Park primary rooms. The Grube method is 
followed for the most part through the number ten. 
The children were called on ** to tell something about 
5," etc., and they told little stories of their own making, 
iboat the sticks and toys they held in their hands. 

A few items relating to the mechanics of the schools, 
and I am through for this time : One of the schools has 
a neat contrivance for pouring ink from a quart bottle 
into the ink-wells. Two tubes pass through the cork, 
one straight and the other bent. With the finger over 
the end of the straight tnbe, the flow of ink from the 
other can be regulated. I don*t know whether the con- 
trivance is patented or not. In some of the rooms of 

the Normal pnblic school there are kept a dust-pan and 
a bristle brush, which the children use in sweeping up 
any nnnecef^sary litter that there may be under their 

desks at the close of the day. 1 look in vain for 

smooth blackboards. In the Oak Park high school, 

and in the grammar room of the Jackson street school 
at Danville, pails of drinking water are kept for the 

use of pupils at recesses. Ought there not to be better 

pfovision for arranging the toilet, especially in some of 
oar high schools? In the Joliet high school building 
sinks are provided on the first floor, and supplied with 
water from the city water pipes. In the Normal public 
school, basins, towels and looking-glasses, and pails of 
rain water are kept for use in the basement of the main 

boilding. The new two-room building of the Normal 

poblic school is a model of neatness. The double doors 
at the front entrance swing inward. Is this a violation 
of the State law? The school- rooms are almost perfect 
in their proportions, about 27x31 feet, inside measure- 
ment. Single desks are becoming common — a hopeful 

progren. I found the other extreme in a parish school 
in Joliet, where six or seven pupils in the primary room, 
were seated at each of the nine or ten long benches, 
which are the only furniture provided for this purpose. 
The higher room of the same school has double desks of 
the modem style. Tohrs truly, Obssbveb. 



ILLINOIS V OEHAL. 



Miss Olive Satley is teachin^^ in Taylorville. 

Mifis Kate Lunger, of '84, spent several days at Nor- 
mal last month. 

Mr. Trowbridge is quite ill. It is hoped that he will 
be out again soon. 

Miss Agnes Hawley, for many years a resident of 
Normal, was married on the 22d ultimo, to John H. 
Denison, of Denver, Col. 

Mrs. Clara McClelland nee Miss Clara Burns, a hiph 
school student cf '73, is visiting friends in Normul. 
Her home has been on the Western Coast for the lant 
eleven years. 

Austin C. Rishel, of '84, was married on October 30, 
to Miss Johanna M. Ziesing. of Peru. III. The Jour- 
nal extends its heartiest congratulations. Mr. Rishel is 
very pleasantly situated as principal of the Paxton 
schools. 

The following are the contestants for this year: The 
Philrtdelphians:— Debaters, T. E. Will and R. E. Hier- 
onymus. Editresses, Misses Blanchard and Deck. Vocal 
music, Miss Anna C. Gaston. Instrumental music, 
Walter Green. Oration, Robert Elder. 

Wrightonians: — Debaters, J. W. Creekmur and C. W. 
Hart. Editresses, Misses BerthaGliddenand Ruby Gray. 
Vocal music. Miss Boner. Instrumental, Miss Uaynes. 
Oration, Alexander Cation. 

Resolved, That the government should not extend aid 
to Arctic explorations, is the question for debate. 

Miss Louise C. Larrick, of the class of 76, died at 
Emporia, Kansas, November 18. The circumstances of 
her death are especially sad. Those who remember her 
as a student, will recall the occasional attacks of hysteria 
to which she was subject, and the efforts at self-destruc- 
tion that she made while under their influence. 

Of an excitable temperament naturally, and sensitive 
and morbid to an unusual degree, she was unfitted for 
the wearing work of the teacher. She had undertaken 
the management of a verv difficult school, and was not 
succeeding in satisfying her patrons. Fretted beyond 
the power of endurance, she determined to end a life 
that yielded so little happiness. 

She wrote minute directions respecting the disposition 
of her effects and the manner of her burial, gave her 
reasons for the dreadful act, relieving every one from 
any responsibility in the matter, and took the deadly 
drug. She was discovered before the morphine had 
fully accomplished its work, but she refused to take anti- 
dotes when conscious and, indeed, it was too late to 
counteract the effect of the poison. 

She had relatives living in Illinois; if we mistake not, 
some of her family reside in Bloomington. 

Since our last issue. Duff Green, whose illness has oc- 
casionally been mentioned in these columns, passed 
peacefully away, at the home of his Aunt, Mrs. Haynie, 
m Normal. Old Normalites will remember him well, as 
this was his home during term time for many years. His 
mother died when he was only five years of age; he 
came to Normal shortly after that sad event and re- 
mained most of each year almost continuouslv until he 
was nineteen. Mrs. Haynie supplied the place of a 
mother by the most affectionate and faithful attention, 
and Duff grew to manhood the picture of health and 
manly strength. He was especially popular with his 
mates on account of his genial disposition and the gen- 
erosity of his nature. 

At nineteen he left Normal and spent two years at 
Clinton Collejfe, Ky. At twenty -one he went to Metrop- 
olis, where his father owns and manages a large farm. 

In moving the wheat crop, Duff was more thoughtful 
of his father's interests than of his own health, and by 
exposure, contracted a severe cold, which resulted in a 
hemorrhage of the lungs. 

He spent one winter in Texas, and another in the 
eastern southern states, bat he declined quite rapidly. 
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and when he came to Normal lasb summer, he was only 
a sh idow of his former self. Knowinsr that his recov- 
ery was impossible, he awaited his manifest fate with the 
composure and fortitude of a veteran. On the nifcht of 
November seventh, he peacefully dropped to sleep in the 
room where he had spent so many pleasant years. His 
father was with him much of the time durinjif the last 
weeks of his brief life, but wt\3 away on a brief trip 
when Duff was taken suddenly worse. He hastened 
back to his bed side, but arrived three hoars too late to 
see bim again alive. 

Every attention that affection could snggrest was given 
to him by his lovin&f relatives, with whom he was an 
especial favorite. His cousin, Wm. Duff Haynie, aban- 
doned the political campaign in which he was interested 
a9 a candidate, and remained with him almost con- 
stantly during the last few weeks. 

Judge Green is well known in Normal. For nearly 
twenty- four years he has been a member of the State 
Board of Education. Rarely has he missed a meeting of 
that body, hence his face has become a familiar one to 
our people. He has been strangely bereft. Five of his 
family have passed away. He, and his son Reed who is 
now teaching in Cairo, are the only survivors. Those 
who know him are in especial sympathy with him in his 
sorrow. 

Brief services were held at the house on Saturday 
afternoon, after which Judge Green, accompanied by 
Mrs. Haynie, W. D. Haynie, and Profs. Seymour and 
McCormick, started for Metropolis, where Duff desired 
to be buried. Sympathetic friends joined them on the 
road, and a large concourse of people assembled at 
Metropolis to pay their tribute of respect and love to 
Duff and his sorrowing relatives. The funeral occurred 
on Sunday, and the Normal friends returned the succeed- 
ing Tuesday. 

Duff was born in 1860, and had barely passed his 
twenty-fourth birthday. Few have been loved more 
devotedly or mourned more sincerely. 
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SOUTHERN NORMAL NOTES. 



At two recent meetings of the faculty Profs. Brownlee 
and Parkinson read a paper — one on *' Orators and 
Oratory," and the other on ** Common Sense." 

Anna Shinn, a former student of the Normal, was 
recently married to John McGaffigan. The young 
people are both of Carlisle, where they expect to remain. 

Dr. Allyn has succeeded in putting the library in bet- 
ter shape than it has been since the fire, and now the 
students can arrange to spend part of their time reading 
under his direction — a scheme that was inaugurated just 
before the change of programme about a year since. 

Miss Green was absent from her classes on November 
17, on account of the death of her cousin, Duff Green. 
She joined the bereaved family as they passed through 
Carbondale with the remains on their way to Metropolis, 
where Mr. Green was buried. Mr. G. is a brother of 
Mr. Reed Green, a former student of the Normal. 

Through the kindness of Chas. Allyn, of New London, 
Conn., the museum has a handsome specimen of an 
albatross. Harry Zack has donated to the museum a 
fine lot of specimens of agatized wood from the ** petri- 
fied forest" of Arizona. Through the efforts of Prof. 
French the museum presents a very creditable appear- 
ance, considering the fact that one year ago there was 
scarcely a trace of one. 

On November 11. Miss May 6. Duff, of this year's 
( '84) graduating class, passed to a better life. Miss 
May was a daughter of Judge Andrew D. Duff, of Car- 
bondale. She entered the model department when it was 
in charge of Miss Mason in 1874. She passed from 
grade to grade until last June, when she graduated. 
Her sweet spirit and thorough consideration for the in- 
terest of otners, endeared her very closely to all who 
knew her. The dr^ad dispqqe that finally compelled her 
physical strength to yield was typhoid fever. She had 
just begun her school, having taught but two weeks. 



On the day of her burial the Normal adjourned to par* 
ticipate in the solemn exercises. 

V^he 26th of November was the anniversary of the burn- 
ing of the Normal. During the twelve months which have 
elapsed since the grand old walls were left, shorn of 
their beauty and strength, the school has continued 
with the loss of but a few hours. While the surround- 
ings have often been untoward, and the discoarage- 
ments many, the spirit and courage of the students have 
never wavered, and the teachers have given un usual 
attention to the interest of the school; so that after one 
yearns experience with the tottering walls ever in full 
view, the decision is, the school year has been a fprand 
success. 

The great question, however, now is, what action will 
the next General Assembly of Illinois take concerning the 
rebuilding of the institution? The time is not far dis- 
tant when every friend of education in the State shoald 
use bis influence in securing the necessary appropriation 
to reestablish the school on as good a basis as before. 
Especially should every intelligent person of Southern 
Illinois exert himself in asking at the hands of the leg* 
islature such facilities as the needs of this region de- 
mand. The legislators of Egypt can not afford to be 
satisfied with anything less than their full share of 
State aid in providing for the interest of their people. 

The present term will close on December 18. Daring 
the vacation, the majority of the faculty expect to go to 
New Orleans. The class chandelier of 18-^2, once more 
ornaments the Normal Hall. It is one among a great 
number of delicate objects that have frequently been 
moved about, and stored in all kinds of places, and is 
still intact. The beautiful globes, each with the initials 
of some members of the class, are all sound, and re- 
mind the teachers and older pupils of those who were 
once of us, and now help constitute a large alumni of a 
young institution. 

The military department under the direction of Lieut. 
Starr is in a flourishing condition. Capt. Fringer and 
Nark are earnest and enthusiastic in conducting the exer- 
cises and the cadets are rapidly developing soldierly 
movements and bearing. But their drill can not con- 
tinue many weeks, on account of having no drill hall. 
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STATE NEWS. 



Annual meeting of the Illinois State Association of 
County Superintendents, held in the Senate Chamber 
of the Capitol at Springfield, Dec. 29, 30 and 31, 1884. 
The following is the programme : 

MONDAY AFTERNOON. 

2:00. Shall County Superintendents encourajg^e school 
exhibits at County Fairs? Chas. J. Einnie. Winnebago. 

2:30. Discussion— Led by Jacob Miller, Bureau; C. W. 
Mills, Clay; R. B. Anderson, Perry. 

[ This and the following papers are limited to thirty 
minutes. In the discussions the persons named to lead 
will be called in the order named, and will be given 
ten minutes each. Then the discussions will be free to 
all members of the Association.] 

TUESDAY MORNING. 

10:40. What are the steps to be taken in the intro- 
duction of a course of study in country schools? What 
difficulties will be met and how may they be overcome? 
W. L. Steele, Knox. 

11:10. Discussion — Led by S. J. Howe, Lee; J. D. 
Benedict, Vermilion; Miss Elizabeth A. Cameron, Hen- 
derson. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 

2:00. What should an outline of study for conntiy 
schools comprise? E. R. Boyer, Fulton. 

Discussion — Led by John Jimison, Adams; E. J. 
Blake, Iroquois; W. A. Porter, Clark. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

9:00. How can the professional skill of applicants for 
a certificate be tested? S. B. HoOd, Randolph. 
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Discoseion — Led by Fernando Sanford, Ogle; A. G. 
Luie, Cook; C. C. Duffy, EendaU. 

WBDNB8DAT AFTERNOON. 

2:40. Miscellaneoas — Reports of committees, election 
of officers and adjournment. 



Ilie thirty-first annual meeting of the Illinois State 
Teachers^ Association, will be held in the Representa- 
tireR' Hall of the Capitol, Springiield, December 29, BO, 
and 81, 1884. Following is the programme: 

MONDAY, DECEMBER 29. 

Monday evening. 8:00: Music; Address of Welcome, 
Hon. Henry Raab, Sapt. Public Instruction; Music; Re- 
iponse and Annual Address of the President, M. An- 
^ws; Music; Address, Miss Mary Allen West, Chicago. 

TUESDAY, DBCBMBSR 30. 

Morning Session. — 9:00, Opening Exercises, Music, 
etc; 9:15, Miscellaneous; 9:80, Paper, "Language,"' 
Omile T. Bright, Chicago; 10:15, Discussion, led 
by Miss Emma Todd, Aurora, and Prof. Thos. Met- 
calf, State Normal; 11:00, Recess, Music; 11:10, 
Piper, "The Neglected Art of Oral Expression," Prof. 
James H. Brownlee, Southern III. Normal; 11:40, Dis- 
Gnsion. 

Afternoon Session. — ^Music; 2:00, Miscellaneous; An- 
Boancement of Committees; 2:15. Paper, *'The Art of 
Teaching Histoiy," Dr. Samuel Willard, Chicago; 3:00, 
Dixaission, led by Silas Y. Qillan. Danville; 3:30, Re- 
eesB, Music; 3:40, Report of Committee on Legislation; 
OMBimittee, Hon. Henry Raab, Springfield, B. C. Aliens- 
worth, Pekin, N. C. Dougherty, Peoria, Alf. Hirvey, 
Piiris, A. G. Lane, Chicago. 

Evening Session. — 8:00, Music; Lecture; Music. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 31. 

Morning Session. — 9:00, Opening Exercises, Music; 
9:10, Miscellaneous; 9:20, Paper, ''Music in the Public 
Sdiools/* Prof. Wm L. Tomlins, Chicago, Leader of the 
Apollo Clob; 9:55, Discussion, led by A. R. Sabin, Chi- 
cago and Prof. J. W. Cook, State Normal; 10:40, Recess; 
Xmic; 10:50, Paper, " Morality— Its Relation to our 
Common Schools,'' (xeo. E. Knepper, Peoria; 11:20, Dis- 
eoanon. ^ 

Afternoon Session. — 1:30, Music; Paper, '* Literature 
in the Public Schools,*' Miss Hattie J. Mcintosh, Engle- 
vood; 2:00. Discussion, led by W. S. Mack, Moline, and 
David Felmley, Carrollton; 2:30, Paper, ''The Relation 
of the College and the University to the High School,'' 
Dr. W. F. Bwahlen, Prest. McKendree College, Leba- 
BOD, HI.; 3:00, Discussion, led by Dr. N. White, Prest. 
Lombard University, Oalesbtfrg, III., and Chas. W. 
Toffis, Ottawa: 3:30. Paper. "The Schoolmaster at 
Home and Abroad," Dr. E. E. Edwards, Olney; 4:00, 
Reports of Committees; Election of Officers; Adjourn- 



MACOUPIN COUNTY. 

Girard is trying to have a public library started. 

Blackburn University has about completed an observa- 
tory. 

Carlinville has a Chautauqua literary and scientific 
drcle. 

The lady independent candidate for county superin- 
kdent, Mr8. Dr. Carr, received 241 votes in the county. 

Piof. Conley, of Blackburn university, is making some 
ical charts to use in his class work in that insti- 
ition. 

Mr. Geo. W. Bowersox was re-elected county superin- 
ident bj a msgority of 729. His majority accords 
ith his size. 

The Girard high schools played *' Esmeralda," Nov. 

|4, at an entertainment given for the purpose of purchas- 

ig an organ for the school. They met with ^at 



The Shipman high school gave an entertainment Not. 
1. The principal. Prof. J. L. Hall, is building up a 
fine school there. 

The Staunton schools have an enrollment of 440 vrith 
nine teachers. The principal's department has pur- 
chased an organ. 

Miss Annie Otwell, who has been a faithful teacher in 
the Carlinville schools for several years past, has been 
elected first assistant in the Bunker Hill schools. 

Miss Mary Conner, of Yirden, has been employed to 
take charge of a school at Brewton, Alabama. The 
school was organized by the Alabama Lumber Company. 
Miss C. has gone to assume her duties. 

A. O. B. 



MONTGOMERY COUNTY. 

The Litchfield schools have about 900 pupils now. 

Bois D'Arc has a literary society that meets at private 
houses. 

Miss Stella Beach, of Litchfield, is attending college 
at Jacksonville. 

Messrs John L. and L. M. Benepe, of Litchfield, are 
attending school at Valparaiso, Ind. 

Let not the teachers of the county fail to attend the 
teachers' meeting to be held December 13. 

The schools of the county are moving quietly on and 
there is not much to relate this month concerning them. 

The county Teachers' Association will meet December 
13, in Litchfield. An interesting program will be pre- 
sented, and a large attendance is expected. 

Fillmore township is the first one to organize a Teach- 
ers' Association. The first meeting is to meet Nov. 15, 
at Fillmore school house. C; H. Armstrong and J. S. 
Landen are active workers in the organization. 

o. E. A. 



ROCK ISLAND COUNTY. 

The high school of Moline has lately adopted the one 
session plan; it works well. 

County Superintendent J. H. Southwell has arranged 
for a course of lectures, to be delivered in different parts 
of the county by school men of Rock Island and Moline. 

The Tri-City Principals' Association, composed of the 
superintendents and principals of the schools of Daven- 
port, Rock Island, and Moline, met at Rock Island, 
November 1. A very able paper on "Geography as a 
Science in the Public Schools,' was presented by Prin. 
H. D. Hatch, of Moline. The paper has since been pub- 
lished in full by the Dispatch or Moline. w. h. h. 



CA88 COUNTY. 

Beardstown has a new school building which cost 
$26,000. 

Prof. Butler has organized his corps of teachers into 
a pedagogy class that meets and recites once every 
month using Hewett's work as a guide. 

The schools of Cass county seem to prosper admirably. 

The Cass county Teachers' Association convened at 
Virginia, November 1, and a permanent organization for 
the coming year was effected. A. L. Anderson was 
made permanent chairman, Wm. Gesford, secretary, 
and Prof. Butler, Prof. McCulloch, H. L. Anderson, and 
Wm. Gesford, executive committee. The old constitu- 
tion was re-adopted and signed. The association then 
concluded to meet monthly, and hold their next meeting 
at Chandlerville. 

During the exercises of the day, excellent music was 
fumishea by talent of Virginia. 

Miss Saunders, of Beardstown, gave a paper on 
"Reading," full of excellent suggestions, among which 
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was the suffgestion that we should read character more 
and books less. 

Miss Prof. Tate ^ve an exercise in composition and 
language work. It was wholly impromptu, and reflect- 
ed great credit on her ability as a natural teacher. 

Miss Way displayed by actual experiment, the usual 
ability to instruct the beginner in reading by hearing a 
recitation in the same, from her smaller pupils. 

Supt. McOuUough rendered a talk, setting forth the 
necessity of grading our country schools and utilizing 
the efforts of the county superintendent in that direction. 
He showed how necessary it was to grade the country 
schools in order that each child might receive the due 
amount of instruction in each of the essential branches 
taught. 

Prof. Harker, of Jacksonville, delivered a short ad- 
dress full of valuable information, on the various branch- 
es of education. He presented many facts valuable to 
the young teacher, concerning the method of how cer- 
tain branches should be taught, and it is fair to suppose 
that many profited by his remarks. 



PIATT COUNTY. 

Piatt county has seven graded schools and there has 
been an entire change in principals. 

James Hicks's friends will be pleased to learn that he 
is to be principal of the school at Atwood this year. 
He will have two assistants. He begins as soon as the 
school building is completed. 

It cost our county $58,221.52 to run its 101 schools for 
the past year. The average price paid per month to 
male teachers was $47.45; for female, $39.27. 

The last meeting of the Piatt county Teachers' Associ- 
ation was held November 8, at Gerro Gordo. Geo. N. 
Snapp, principal of the Gerrp Gordo schools, is president 
of tne Association and B F. Beplogle, secretary. 

Miss Mary Cramer, at Normal last spring term, was 
obliged to leave her work at White Heath on account of 
ill health. Piatt county teachers seem to be rather un- 
fortunate this fall. Mr. Sonericher, principal of the Be- 
ment schools, resigned on account of an affliction of the 
eyes, but was induced to continue on condition an assist- 
ant was employed. , Wm. Wills, Champaign university, 
now assists Mr. Sonericher. s. d. m 



MACON COUNTY. 

John T. Bowles and wife are both teaching in Decatur. 
John is principal of the Fifth ward, and is doing good 
work. 

It is believed that every teacher, with one exception, 
in this county is a subscriber to some school journal. 
Many are regular readers of the Joubnal. 

This county employs nine teachers holding state cer- 
tificates. The attendance in the rural schools has been 
good to this date, as shown by the postal card reports. 

County Superintendent^ A. J. Smith, of Sangamon 
county lectured to our teachers on the Ist of November. 
The teachers present were well pleased with his talk and 
will welcome nim again. 

Decatur is building a new school house and preparing 
to accommodate her pupils by employing a few more 
teachers. A new house was erected last year, but is not 
adequate to the overcrowded condition of our schools. 

The superintendent has turned his attention te the 
primary work, and it is now receiving the attention 
usually accorded the upper grades in his visits. Better 

Primary work is now being done than ever, before, 
robably not over twenty ungraded teachers of this 
county do not understand the limit and scope of pri- 
mary work. Your correspondent is ready and able to 
prove that these twenty do not take the helps offered 
them in the shape of good institutes and omce helps 
tendered. May the day soon come when the would-be 



teacher must understand the import of primary instrac- 
tion. The work of the school room begins with the lit- 
tle ones, and should commence in the right way. 

The teachers of this county organized a teachers* 
association in 1877. This body holds regular meetings 
on the first Saturday of each month. For several years 
the programme was of a miscellaneous character, but of 
late it has been made to conform to the month *8 work 
for the examinations. It is believed that this plan is a 
decided improvement over the old; this reduces the 
work of the meetings to a kind of grade study, and is 
certainly helpful to those who attend. 

Hon. Henry Raab addressed our school officers on the 
8th inst. Notwithstanding the interest conceminflr the 
election reports, he had a good, and attentive audience 
of school officers and teachers. His address was directed 
in turn to township trustees, school directors, and to 
teachers. Many practical questions were asked, and 
quickly answered to the satisfaction of all. Mr. Raab 
showed a perfect familiarity with the duties of school 
officers, which made him appear at ease and on good 
terms with his hearers. This meeting was the outcome 
of ^'School Officers* Da^r,*' had during our annual insti- 
tute last summer; at this meeting it was agreed to hold 
a meeting some time in November. Another will be 
held in December. These gatherings certainly do much 
good. 

m'lkan county. 

There were about eighty teachers present at the 
teachers' meeting, which was held at the high school 
building, Saturday, Nov. 15. Mr. Trainer's talk on the 
" Use of the Manual and Guide'* was practical, and it 
was enjoyed very much bv all who heard him. 

It is to be hoped that the few sug^tions thrown out 
by Prof. Cook on number work, will have the desired 
effect upon the teachers, and c&use them to do better 
work with the beginners in that branch of study. 

During the remainder of the school year there will be 
teachers* meetings held at Chenoa, Bloomington, Mc- 
Lean, Saybrook and, perhaps, LeRoy. 

The meeting at Chenoa will be held December 6; at 
Bloomington. December 13; and at Saybrook, January 
10, 1885. We hope these meetings will be well at- 
tended by the teachers throughout the county. 

It is very gratifying to know that so many of the 
great army of teachers in McLean county have taken 
hold of the work as outlined in the ''Manual and 
Guide.** It is safe to say that nineteen teachers out of 
every twenty are doing this work, and I have not heard 
of a single case where the Erectors have absolutely re- 
fused to furnish the uniform examination paper for the 
schools where the matter had been presented to them in 
the true light. The Manual work is no longer an exper- 
iment with many of the teachers in this county. They 
speak of it in the highest terms, notwithstanaing they 
say it makes more work for them. If any teacher 
wishes to make a success of this work, he needs to 
stody and plan the work as outlined for the pupil. No 
teacher should go before his class without, first, being 
thoroughly prepared on 'the dav*s work. The lazy 
teacher will not be able to do this work, as outlined, 
hence he will not make a success of it, and will say that 
it can't be applied to his school, etc. I presume the 
whole trouble will be shuffled off on to the Manual, 
which is intended to help him. When you go into a 
school-room and find the pupils idle, recitations poor, 
work on the blackboard badly executed, and Uie floor 
dirty, you may make up your mind that the teacher is 
lazy and utterly unfit to do any limited amount of work, 
even when designated by a course of study. ** As is 
the teacher so is the school.** This is an old but true 
saying. McLean county has a few such teachers, but 
they are short-lived. On the other hand, there are 
many good teachers in the county, who are doing excel- 
lent work. 

Quite a number of the school-houses have been taste- 
fully decorated by the teachers and pupils. It is a no- 
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WILLARD WOODABD. 



Geo. Sherwood & Co., 

307 AilD 909 WABASH AVE. 



Attention is called to the following of our Publicationg. Send for circulars. 

ANALYTICAL COPY BOOKS 

The NEATEST, BEST, and CHEAPEST series yet published. Prized for their simplicity and beauty 

of mechanical execution. UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED Four Years ik Succession, 

by the Chicago Board of Education. Used, and giving great satisfaction, 

. in many thousand schools. 

The Three Principles of Letters. 



The copies in books i and 3 of this 
series, except the ist line upon each 
page, axe imenckd to be traced with 
ftm and ink, or with pencil by the 
piqNls. 



C^iUa LtiUrs 

shoold be made three 
spaces in bight. The 
small u is taken as a 
standard of measure- 
ment. The Capital 
Stem as it occurs in 
the above letters, 
shoold be shaded^ 
Itmr tk€ center. The 
oval should be about 
x}^ spaces in hight. 



'lit. 



^2nd. 



"^jrd. 



Straight Line. 



Right Curve. 



Left Curve. 



The teacher should place the copy 
upon the Blackboard, and explain 
the same thoroughly before the exer- 
cise in writing. Practice upon loose 
paper before using the book. 



ys. 



-r T 



-r 



-A 



^. 



^ 



SEcS::zzf^i^2l!:^2zzl2f 



Z/i^:.vj^::^3o5 



z^''si:^liutL/i 




The small /, h, A, 
h and/* extend three 
spaces above die 
base line and cross 
at % their length. 
The small /,y;^,, 
and z extend two 
spaces below the 
base line. Loop LeU 
ters are % space in 
width. 




The thirteen 
Smaii Letters 
are each one 
space in hight, 
eicept r and s, 
whidi are x}i 
spaces. 



-^ 



77^'/ /." 



r r 



7 y 






7~ 'T~J' ^ , r-'T 



Tfyfrt 




The/,<^and> 
extend two spa- 
ces above the 
base line. The 
/and q \% spa. 
ces below the 
base line. 



The small u is uken as the standard of measurement in regard to hight and width of Capitate and Small Letters. A space in hight is the hight 
of the small u. A space in width is the distance between the two downward strokes in the small u. All letters are formed upon a slant of ^ to 5a 
degrees finom the horizontal to the right of the vertical. ConnectingSlant varies from 2954 to 35 degrees. The usual disunce between small letters 
B iK spaces, except in the <f,^, ^ and a. where it is 2^ spaces. The dot of the small i and / should be one space above each letter. Cross the 
mall / at K its h*!**. 

M. D. L. Havnie, Prof, of Modern Lanaruages, Illinois State 

Normal Unfyersity. 

School Songs, S;C.B.H.MueUer.A.M..aodO.B.«>k. 

Taylor's History, Dy Edward Taylor, a. M. 
Model Arithmetics, tyKirkandBemeld. 

Civil Government, ^A^Z ifulSil^ ''^At^t^^ 

United States, by Edwin C. Crawford, A. M., Chicago, 111. 



Model Ghromo Readers, ^y j Husseu webb. 

fifnilATii'a Paailai*fi by Richard Edwards, LL. D., as- 
OlUUeUl H neauers^ sfeted by Henry L. Boltwood. 

Stadent's Readers in Parts, ^'adiT*''"'''"^'^ 
Reade's Business Reader, SeU^*"^^ *° ®""*' 
English Syntax and Analysis, ^^^f^rx,^,. 

Common Schools, Hi^h Schools, and Normal Schools, by Mrs. 



aEO. SHER^V^OOD & CO., 



WILI4ABD WOODABD. 



807 and 309 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, Ilili. 
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ticeable fact that the pupils are more stadious' in those 
schools where the rooms are decorated. It has a won- 
derful influence over the pupils in many ways, especially 
.in discipline. The Pleasant Valley school, m Randolph 
township, needs special mention, as it is a model school 
in every respect. Would it were possible for every 
teacher to see that school. 

This fact has been made known to many of the 
teachers in the county who have attempted to do the 
work as outlined in the Manual: They say that their 
pupils are too far advanced in their readers. They say 
that their Fifth Reader pupils should be in the Fourth, 
and so on down.. This is a fact teachers, but you had 
not spoken of this before; in fact, vou had not noticed 
it, as there was no definite work to be done in a certain 
time by a certain grade of pupils. Thejr were not held 
resposible for anything. The way to obviate the difficul- 
ty, now, is to go more slowly and to do the work more 
thorouffhly in the reading classes, and at the same time 
try to bring up all the remaining branches, which the 
pupils of a certain grade should be pursuing. Don't 
promote your pupils too fast. Go slowly and see that 
the work is done thoroughly by the pupils. I fear that 
some of you are not thorough enongh in the branches 
which you are attempting to teach to know when your 
pupils are doing thorough work. You must be very 
careful about this. Too many of you allow your pupils 
to put their work on the board or paper in a very care- 
less and untidy manner. You do not seeni to recognize 
an error in spelling, punctuation, or capitalization. How 
shall we account for this ? Is it negligence on the part 
of the teacher, or are you absolutely ignorant of the fact 
that such errors are made by the pupils dail}/? The 
most of you have reported to the superintendent that 
you are teaching language in your schools. Allow me 
to suggest that you n^e each recitation a language les- 
son, and in that way you will teach a number of pupils 
language that don't want to study the text-book on Ian- 

fuage. See to it that your pupils put their acquired 
nowledge into practical use. When you make your 
reports to me, please make the report from the num- 
ber enrolled and not from the number examined, or 
the number in attendance on the day of examination. 
Some of you do not report all of the primary pupils 
as writing, spelling, and doing number work. 'Aiis 
should not be, as no pupil is too young to do the 
work. If he is, he is too young to attend school. Each 
pupil should be reported in penmanship in the depart- 
ment to which he oelongs. In the remaining branches 
each pupil should be reported in the department in 
which he is doing the work. 

Teach your pupils to make complete statements in all 
their recitations, then when they write an examination 
they will be more liable to write complete stetements. 
The work on examination will show up the teacher*s 
work in a marked degree; therefore, it is necessary that 
you use care in giving your instructions in teaching. 
Teachers, I have not attempted to write on any special 
subject, as you will notice, but have tried to say a little 
on many pointe. I don't wish to be regarded as a fault- 
finder; for what I have said are facte put in a mild 
form. If I have suggested anything that will stimulate 
you to do better work, I shall have accomplished my 
purpose. Allow me to say a word to those who are 
easily discouraged: Don't worry because you can't 
grade your school to-day just as you think I would like 
to have you grade it. But ever try to better the grading 
of the school. If we get all the schools of the county 
graded well in two years, we shall have done an excellent 
work. Let us strive at all times to do more and better 
work. If any one has not attempted the course of 
study, begin now. It is not too late. 

J. A. MiiiLES, Co. Supt. 



May 31, Messrs. Miller and Hill, and Miss Ward were 
appointed as a committee to present names for offioen 
for the ensuing year. They reported as follows: 

President, Mr. A. W. Hussey, Tiskilwa; vice-pres- 
ident, Mr. G. W. Andrew, Walnut; secretary. Miss E. 
V. White, Princeton; assistant secretory. Miss J. R. 
Ward, Arlington; executive committee--Mr. F. E. 
Lark, Neponset; J. T. Finn, .Bureau; F. M. Herrick, 
Princeton; Miss Alice Davis, Bnda. 

The secretary was instructed to cast the unanimous 
vote of the institute in favor of the names as reported 
above. 

On motion of Superintendent Miller, a vote of thanks 
was tendered the officers of the past year, for faithfhl 
services. 

Superintendent Miller occupied a part of the afternoon 
session with a talk on Fair work for the coming year. 
Following this, the work of grading country schools was 
discussed, and reports of decoration day heard. 

Although the attendance of this first meeting was not 
large, yet it was thought that more of the gradra schools 
of the county were represented than at any one session 
last year. 

The association adjourned at 3 p. m., to meet in the 
same place, on Saturday, November 29. E. Y. White, 
Secretary. 



BUREAU COUNTY. 



The Educational Association held its first meeting af- 
ter the long vacation, at the Princeton high school, Octo- 
ber 25. President Hussey called the meeting to order at 
11 o*clock a. m. After the reading of the minutes for 



WHITESIDE couirry. 

The last institote held in Morrison, was the best one 
held there for years. The teachers were an active prin- 
ciple. The mayor attended and took part in the discus- 
sion. The next one held there will be still better. The 
more institutes we have, the better they are attended. 

The question of punishment has been receiving a good 
share of attention at our institute for the last month. 
Mr. Miller, of Morrison, submitted the following outline 
as suggestive of the order in which the steps should be 
token, and it commends itself: 1. Oeneral reproof. 2. 
Private reproof. 3. Public reproof. 4. Deprivation of 
privileges. 5. Corporal punishment. 6. Suspension. 
7. Expulsion. 

The teachers of Tampico have invented a novel idea in 
re^rd to institutes, and that is, to ftimish dinner at tiie 
building — ^thereby saving time, and increasing the social 
advantiuB[e. It is a good idea and will take. All three 
of the directors attended the entire session. It was a 
very rainy day, too. Success in anything depends 
chiefly upon the interest taken in it by those who are 
managing it. 

It was the pleasure of your correspondent to visit, re- 
cently, the schools of Maquoketa and Lyons, Iowa. 
Both schools are in the best condition — the former being 

S resided over by Mr. C. C. Dudley, and the latter by 
[r. H. E. Robbins, of Normal acquaintance. The gen- 
tlemen represent the opposing theories on the " recess *' 
question — Dudley for, Kobbins against. Almost any 
one of these opposing theories on educational matters 
can be made a success where there is a teacher behind it 
with definite ideas, and good stock of original, common- 
sense. 

Whether Cleveland brings about any reform or not, 
so far as our county is concerned, Hendricks (our snpter- 
intendent) is producing a wholesome one. He is getting 
around among us in a manner which is itself suggestive 
of business. The **Guide*' and the examination are 
kept prominently before teachers and pupils^ the good 
results of which are already becoming obvious. The 
local papers are giving the superintendent and teachen 
^rood support in this work, the Sterling Standard mak- 
mg a specialty of this department — furnishing two or 
three colunms per week. So many good things can be 

i'ustly said of so many of our schools, that it would be 
lardly fair to particularize, as we could not x>9esibly 
speak of all. We have several new teachers in tto 
country as well as in the town schools; and these im- 
ported ones are usually found to be among the best from 
our sistor counties, and other i>arts of tho country. 
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CUMBERLAND COUMTT. 

Doabtleas there are ten joamals read this year by the 
teachers, to where there has been one in any former 
yeazB. 

The papils of the Neoga school are divided into two 
literary societies, holding exercises biweekly on Friday 
afternoons. 

Sopezintendent Miller has been basy daring the bean- 
tilal weather, visiting the schools in the different parts 
of the coonty. 

Miss Carrie Ewing, of 3d primary Neoga schools, re- 
nted on account of failing healtn, and Miss Mollie 
Birchfield, of Sullivan, 111., succeeded her and is getting 
along nicely. 

The Teachers' Institute held at Neoga, November 
22, was the most interesting one of the season. There 
were about forty in attendance, and all seemed to enjoy 
thnnselves. The pupils of the Neoga schools favored 
OS with songs and reatations. a teacher. 



SPBINGFIBIJ). 

Children are admitted to the schools, by a new regula- 
ti(Mi, the first two weeks in September, January, and 
Apnl. 

In the high school monthly reports, the average is 
i made up of scholarship and deportment, deporUaent 
ranking as one study. 

Miss M*Crillis has resigned her position here to accept 
one in Aa^n, Texas. We are very sorry to lose from 
oar number a teacher of such excellence and rare refine- 
ment. 

A traveling photographer has been the rounds of the 
schools, taking the pictures of every room, and in some 
lehools, of the teacners, in a group, and selling them 
for thirty-five cents apiece. 

Supt. Raab gave the institute a talk on penman- 
afaip, drilling the teachers very efficiently. The hour 
was not long enough, and he was earnestly requested to 
oome again and finish the exercise. 

The friends of Mr. Pillsbury, Asst. State Supt., will 
be sorry to hear that he has a second time suffered from 
fire. The furniture was saved, but the house ruined. 
Th& insurance, however, is ample. 

Miss Easel, who was compelled to resi^ her room 
£nom overwork and ill health, has been retained to teach 
two German classes. Miss Howard takes Miss Eusers 
room, and there is still a demand for another teacher. 

I Sopt Feitshans last year, at his own expense, fnmish- 
i ed the lower grades with 150 books, for the purpose of 
proving to the Board that supplementary reading was 
advaDtageous to the children. The Board are so well 
BatisfiMl with the experiment that they now furnish the 
three lower grades with two sets of Readers. 

The teachers passed their first examination in pen- 
Danship, last institute, from 11:00 to 12:00 a. m., some 
I writing till 12:45. The questions were, (1) Write 
I the alphabet, according to priociples, in capitals; (2) 
8ame in small letters; (3) The fiffures; (4) Copy selection 
Kiven(of twenty or more lines from a late report;) (5) 
Describe the movements with letters illustrating each; 
(6) Analysis of the letters in April and Septeinber. The 
examination in Geography comes the second Institute in 
Norember. All the teachers are required to take these 
aaminations: all are also required to study Mental 
Science, which comes the first institute in each month. 



KANKAKEE. 



The attendance in the new fourth ward building is 
▼enr regular, and the teachers find the building pleasant 
and comfortable. The system of heating and ventilation 
lieems to be working very effectually. 



Miss Pryor, formerly a teacher in the Moline schools, 
is giving good satisfactioii as one of the high school as- 
sistants. 

The city schools opened with a fuller attendance than 
on any previous year. There are between thirty and 
forty non-resident pupils in attendance. 

Good results are beginninjpf to be realized in the higher 
grades, from the works of some of the teachers who 
have taught in the primary grades for several years. 

Last week Mr. Phillips, rector of the Episcopal church, 
gave the pupils of the high school a very interesting 
talk about the scenes in the *' lauAj of the Lake'* and 
Abbotstbrd, which he had recently visited. 

Though a little late, it may not be out of olace to men- 
tion that the Normal drill was well attenaed, and the 
teachers were much pleased with the work. Prof. Lewis, 
of Hyde Park, awakened a great deal of interest in 
his talks upon ** Theory and Practice/ as well as in all 
the classes which he taught. 

The County Association reorganized at the September 
meeting and elected the foUowmg officers: F. N. Tracy, 
president; *Portia Paddock and John L. Hixon, vice- 
presidents; Susie Small, secretary; Henry Mather, treas- 
urer, and Mrs. Dyer, Honora Lavery, and Jessie Powers, 
executive committee. 

The October meeiinff held at St. Anne, the 18th, was 
not very well attended on account of the large political 
meeting in this counter upon that day. A regular course 
of work for the year is jbeing laid out, as was the case 
last yetir, and increased interest is expected. 



PUBLISHERS* NOTES 



PUYS 



DtaloffOM. Tabl«anz, Speakers, eto., for 

School. Club, and Parlor. Best out. Cata* 

f locue free. T. 8. DxirisoN, Chicago, lU. 



Read the *'ad" of Johnson's Cyclopedia in this 
number. 

Have you seen a copy of The Business Reader, pub- 
lished by George Sherwood & Go. ? If not, you should 
examine it. 

Don't fail to examine the catalogue of cheap books in 
this number, for sale bv the Union School Furniture Co., 
180 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 

Read the '*ad'' of G. W. & A. Barker, and then 
make a list of all the new and second-hand books that 
you wish to dispose of, and write them for an offer. 

We can safely recommend H. B. Brvant's Chicago 
Business College as the highest tvpe of business school 
in the United States. It is the leader in this depart- 
ment of education. 

Young men and women need the thorough practical 
training of H. B. Bryant's Chicago Business College, 
the standeurd School of Commerce of this country. No 
other investment of time and money will equal this. 

*'Our School" series of report cards and exposition 
chart. The best and cheapest arrangement out for sys- 
tematic reports. Teachers wishing samples and prices 
will address W. W. Ekowlbs, Sterling, 111. 

The Brockway Teachers' Agency advertised in our 
columns refers to Supt. Rowland, of Chicago, Prof. 
Phelps, Winona, Minn., Adj. Glen. Elliot, Sprmgfield, 
and others. This agency furnishes a very convenient 
means of coinmunication between teachers and em- 
ployers. 

The Teachers' Cooperative Association, of Chici^, 
announce a new branch office at Lincoln, Neb., with Miss 
L. Margaret Pivse and Miss Jennie Denton, Editors of 
'^School Work, as managers. All applicants are reg- 
istered at Allentown, Pa., and Lincoln, Neb., without 
extra charge. 
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How many of our readers are aware of the fact that 
A. U. Andrews & Co. are the lariat manufacturers in 
the world of school furniture? Have you noticed their 
* *ad . " on p. VI ? Have you tried their Dustless Erasers ? 
Have you seen their Lunar Tellurian Globe? Are you 
going to have new desks this year? Yes? Well, then, 
you must see the Triumph, with folding lid. 

The Teachers' Training School and School for Individ- 
ual Instruction, of Oregon, Illinois, E. L. Wells, princi- 
pal, prepares youn^ people for business, for other schools, 
and helps teachers in methods and to obtain county and 
state certificates. The school has no vacations, and all 
studies are optional. Students enter at any time and 
stay as lon^ as they please. Teachers can there spend 
their vacations in the most practical drill-work. Grad- 
uates of high and normal schools, county superintendents, 
principals and assistants of towns and cities in all parts 
of Illinois, and some from other states have been mem- 
bers of the school. Send for circular and catalogue. 

The *' Evolution of *Dodd,' " price 50 cents ^ as a pre- 
mium for one subscriber to The Journal at $1.50, 

Teachers of geography are sure to find many questions 
with short answers a useful and amusing exercise. The 
Geographical Hand-Book gives to the teacher one 
thousand five hundred questions ^ already prepared, with 
answers,— 800 on United States, 250 on Europe, 150 on 
mathematical geography, and other subjects in pro- 
portion. It would interest you to see how many ques- 
tions out of 50 or 100 your class would answer. Try the 
questions. They will give your class a lively, review, 
and cost you only 35 cents. For sale by J. A. Wood- 
burn, Bloomington, Indiana. See advertisement. 

SOMETHING FOR NOTHING. 

We have in our office a beautiful roller map of the 
United States and Canada, size 46x56 inches, ^o^fraph- 
ically correct, and showing, in colors, the divisions of 
standard time — just such a map as usually sells for 
about $2. The map is published by the Chicago & Alton 
Railroad, and they propose to send one, all charges pre- 
paid, to any principal, or teacher of any department of 
anv educational institution, for use in their classes , who 
will send a written request for it — until the large edition 
is exhausted. First come, first served. We have always 
considered the Chicago & Alton a liberal corporation, 
but this offer smacks strongly of philanthropny. We 
trust that our readers will be as generous in their requests 
as the C. & A. is in their offer. Send to 

James Charlton, 
Gen. Pass, and Ticket Agt. 210 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

The *^ Evolution of *Dodd,* " price 50 cents, as a pre- 
mium for one subscriber to The Journal at $1.50, 

Our new school aids are the best and cheapest system 
for conducting schools in good quiet order. Each set 
contains 150 pretty chromo credit cards, 50 larp^ 
beautiful chromo merit cards, and 12 large elegant artis- 
tic chromo excelsior cards, price per set f 1 ; half set 60c. 
500 new designs, brilliant artistic chromo dchool reward, 
excelsior, merit, credit, diploma, birthday, ea^ter, friend- 
ship, remembrance, address, visiting, Christmas, new 
year, scripture and gift cards at 5, 10, 15, 20 and 25c per 
dozen. Large set samples 15c. If you do not care to 
order samples send any amount you wish; stating num- 
ber and kinds of cards wanted and we will sureW please 
you. Price list, order blanks, return envelopes free. All 
postpaid by mail. Stamps taken. Please send a trial 
order. Fink Art Publishing Co., Warren, Pa. 

A SURE WAY OP TEACHING GR'AMUAR 

Intelligently and successfully. "The principles of 
English grammar unfolded to learners by a new method, 
in a strictly progressive order, with copious exercises for 
parsing and analysis.'' For circular with explanations 
of the book and testimonials, apply to 

John F. Brooks, 
617 S. 5th St., Springfield, Ill« 



The ''Evolution of 'Dodd,' '* price 50 cents, as a ^re- 
mium for one subscriber to The Journal ai $1.50, 

Read the **ad" of "Seatwork in Arithmetic,'* in this 
number and then send ten cents for a specimen. It ^will 
pay you. It is the most convenient thing published, 
and lessens the teacher's work surprisingly. It saves 
room on the blackboard; saves the time oi writing, and 
more tban all presents graded work all ready for the 
pencil t)f the pupil. 

The Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association of New 
York. E. B. Harper, President, is composed of over 
2,500 business and professional men united on a com- 
mon-sense plan, by which they receive absolute indem- 
nity at one-third the usual rates. This is the only 
assessment association in America which has $100,000 
deposited with the insurance department; over $225,- 
000 now in the Reserve Fund; all aeath losses have been 
paid in full, aggregating nearly $700,000: gross bosi- 
ness $1(H,350,C^, which is more than has o^n done in 
the same time by any other life organization in the 
history of the world. Send for circulars and terms to 
agents to Brawner & Crawford, 113 Adams street, 
Chicago, 111. 

The ** Evolution of *Dodd,' " price 50 cents , as a pre" 
mium for one subscriber to The Journal at $1,50, 

teachers' palace car excursion TO NEW ORLEA27S. 

The Illinois Central R. R. will run a Teachers* Palace 
Car Excursion to New Orleans, leaving Bloomington at 
3:26 p. m. December 23. Fare for the round trip $18.90. 
Return tickets ^ood for 40 days. Through sleepers to 
New Orleans, without change. Price, per double berth, 
$5.00; or $10.00 per section. Applications for berths, 
accompanied by price of same, must be made to the un- 
dersigned not later than December 15. Arrangements 
have been made for rooms at Hotel Royal, New 
Orleans, at a rate of $1.00 per day for each per- 
son, where two or more occupy one room. A trip to 
Pass Christian and to the Mexican Gulf Oyster Beds has 
been arranged for. The World's Exposition will be at 
its best, and no one contemplating a trip to New Or- 
leans can possibly find a better time to go. Apply at 
once for Teacher's Circular and Exposition Messenger. 
Remember, if you expect center lower berth in sleeper, 
you must send in your application at once. First come, 
first served, J. F. Merry, General West. Pass. Ag*t„ 
Manchester, Iowa. 



LOCAL NOTES. 

Did I hear you ask what constitutes a thorough edu- 
cation? Of course a certain amount of book learning 
must be had, thoroughly mixed with the practical busi- 
ness experience. Man's first thoug[ht is to his wearing 
apparel, so that he looks dressed in whatever he may 
have on, and at the same time does not pay two prices for 
an inferior article. The firm of Owen, Pixley & Co. manu- 
facture all their own clothing, so that they know it is 
well made and cut to fit the form; and on every garment 
they save the customers just the retailer's pront, or2S 
cents on every dollar. When in want of anything to 
wear call on them at 301 and 303 N. Main street, Bloom** 
ington. III. 

Send to us for Dr. Hewett's **Pedago^," Prof. Oook'J 
**Methods of Arithmetic," Mrs. Haynie's **Grammar," 
Metcalf and DeGarmo's "Dictionary Work," or anj 
book you wish, and in any quantity. Prices low. Try 
us. Normal Book and News Co., Normal, 111. 

Maxwell & Co. have removed to Chicago, but they left 
their old store behind them, and R. C. Rogers & Co 
their successors, can fill any order for goods in their liii& 
If you want a book that ^our dealers can't supply, writi 
Rogers & Co., and get it by an early mail. Students^ 
drop in and see the opportiinitf for bargains. Noitil 
Side Court-House Square, Bloomington. 
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PSIMAEY WOEK 



BY SOPHY Q. KBNYON. 



I. 

BEADING. 

The little six-year-olds, as they enter for 
the first time the mysterious precincts of the 
school room, find themselves in a new world, 
and the teacher, at whom they cast wondering 
glances, holds the magic wand that will reveal 
to them the secrets of this wonderland. As 
they take their places in the class to receive 
their first reading lesson, they are led b y the 
magician into one of two paths — either the 
old one, where they stumble over stony ground 
•through the A B C labyrinth to the slough 
of meaningless words beyond, or the newer 
one, called the " Word Method," where the 
way is smooth and easy, and something bright 
and easy is presented to the sight at every 
step. AH teachers know, either to their joy 
or grief, that "activity is a law of childhood," 
and one who makes a study of the physical 
as well as the mental development, does not 
arrange the little human beings like a row of 
wooden soldiers on a chalk line, expecting 
them to be like the soldiers, immovable; nor 
does she think them disorderly if she find the 
eager little faces close to her and the restless 
feet many inches nearer as the lesson pro- 
ceeds; but encouraging them to talk by show- 
ing an interest in the stories which they are 
all anxious to tell about the dog and the cat at 
home, she has . an excellent opportunity of 
noticing the language used by the children, 
and of quietly correcting errors, thus making 
language work an important feature, even in 
the earliest reading lessons. 



The progressive teacher realizes the folly of 
coming before a class trusting to the inspira- 
tion of the moment for subject and plan of 
the lesson, and has the point with the steps 
leading to it so firmly fixed in her mind that 
it shall not be lost sight of in one of the 
many side paths, down which the little folks 
are constantly rushing. With her lesson so 
carefully prepared, she utilizes everything of 
value contributed by the children, while lead- 
ing back to the point toward which her ques- 
tioning aims. She uses only the script form 
of words, and so avoids the error of present- 
ing more than one difficulty at a time, and the 
progress is necessarily much more rapid than 
when both forms are grasped by the little 
minds at once. There is no time lost in 
changing from script to print, the mastery of 
the latter being acquired at the proper time as 
easily and almost as imperceptibly as the 
names of the letters. 

The first word taught should be the name 
of a familiar object, as "cow," which is a 
very good word for a tirst lesson, as it is easily 
made, and the animal is one about which chil- 
dren converse readily. Tiie teacher, holding 
the picture of a cow behind her, says, "We 
are going to have a nice talk about somthing 
I have in my hand; who can guess what 
it is?" The children guess all sorts of things. 
The teacher says, " Shut your eyes; now open 
them and tell me what it is." The children 
answer, "A cow." By questioning, they are 
led to say that a cow which walks, eats, gives 
milk, etc., is a real cow, while this is only a 
picture of one. Several pictures of cows are 
examined, toy cows shown, differences in size 
and color noticed; the names and number of 
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parts given; habits of the animal dwelt upon 
a little, and a story related. The teacher now 
asks, ''How many would like to read about a 
cow?" All would, and the word is written on 
the board. Then the teacher says, "This is 
the word cow.^'* The children repeat; the 
toys and pictures, which have been placed in 
different parts of the room, are brought by 
some of the children, while others point to 
the word. 

Writing the word with colored crayons adds 
variety, and also forms an introduction to color 
lessons. The children next count the picture 
cows, the words written with each kind of 
crayon, and the whole number of words. In 
this simple way the first reading lesson com- 
bines with the specific object, language, color, 
^nd number. It does not occupy more than 
fifteen or twenty minutes, and, after the chil- 
dren have taken their seats, tliey write the 
word on spaced slates. 

It is well to begin writing at the first stage 
of the work, as it furnishes employment for the 
little ones at their seats, and familiarizes them 
with th^ appearance of the word as a whole, 
as well as with the letters composing it. 

At the next lesson, the teacher reviews the 
word already learned, tlien gives another (cat) 
in the same manner as before. This lesson has 
more variety than the former, as pictures of 
the two animals are compared, and differences 
in size, habits, etc., noted. Nearly every 
child has a cat at home, and is eager to tell 
its color, how it laps milk, catches mice, etc. 
The teacher now writes both words on the 
board in several places, and exercises the 
children in distinguishing them, thus — hold- 
ing up a picture of a cow — ''Show me the 
word that tells what this is." Two or three 
children find the word at the same time, and 
there is a rush to see who will point to it first. 
One child is allowed to select a picture and 
show it to the class, then others find the word. 
The teacfher holds a picture with the back to the 
children, and says, "I see the picture of a — " 
points to the written word, which the children 
name. 

As much amusement as possible is drawn 
from the lesson, which object could not be 
gained by following a stereotyped form of 
questioning or illustration. Children become 
weary even of a play in a short time, and 



can not be expected to learn merely f<»r the 
love of learning, so their first lessons should 
be like a new play each day. The wise 
teacher distinguishes between amusement as 
the object of the lesson, and amusement as a 
means to an end, which end,^ — the develop- 
ment of the mentah faculties, — can be attained 
by making the school room the brightest of 
play grounds to the little learners. Great 
care in the selection of words is necessary at 
this stage, as those nearly alike in appearance 
are confusing — thus, rat should not follow cat 
— but others, quite different in form, must be 
introduced, as ox^ man^ egg^ hen^ etc. 

As soon as a knowledge of the letters and 
sounds has been acquired, words similar in ap- 
pearance and sound are readily learned. There 
is no reason for ignoring the letters in teaching 
by the word method, as naming them fur- 
nishes variety, and in a very short time they 
are all memorized without effort on the child's 
part, and he is ready to assert, as he often 
does, that *'he always knew them." Chil- 
dren will soon notice that cow and cat begin 
alike, so the teacher says, "Yes, we call that 
first letter *c.'; make it with your fingers. 
Now make 'o' with your fingers." When <?a? 
has been learned, it is made in the same min- 
ner. After a few lessons, each new word is 
spelled, first from sight, then from memory, 
the children first having learned tlie word as a 
whole, and this, with the drill in writing, fixes 
it so plainly in the mind that it is very rare, 
at this step, for a child to make a mistake in 
a word; but there miist be constant revfeto^ all 
the preceding work being repeated before a 
new word is developed. "Line upon line, 
line upon line, precept upon precept, precept 
upon precept," illustrates the work of a pri- 
mary teacher. Before each new lesson, the 
words previously learned are reviewed — some- 
times from a list kept by the teacher on the 
board or a chart, at other times from little 
cards on which the words are written. Each 
child is provided with a set of these cards in 
an envelope, a new card being added with 
each new word. (These word-cards furnish 
excellent seat work.) 

After two or three nouns have been taught, 
the use of "A" is developed by leading the 
children to make such statements as ''A book 
is on the table." "I see a ball in a box." 
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"This is a picture cat." "This is a word 
cat" The teacher writes, "A cat," "A cow," 
**A box," etc., and a few days later intrb- 
daces the small "a," without further devel- 
opment, by merely showing that it is another 
way of making the letter. "Good" is taught 
next, and the children read, "A good ox," 
etc. "See," is easily developed by opening 
and closing the eyes, and with the addition of 
this word the stage of sentence-making is 
reached. "See a good boy." Now, by using 
"I," the sentences "I see a good hen," "1 
see a good cat," etc., are read. These words 
are followed by "fly" (both noun and verb), 
man, my, nest, girl, ball, baud, old, red, black, 
white, pig, ship, fish, etc. The use of "is" in 
a sentence is shown by writing "My hen — 
good. My hen — black," and allowing chil- 
dren to fill the blanks. "In" is easily tanght 
by placing an egg in a hat, a ball in a box, 
etc With the words now learned, many 
combinations are made, and the short sen- 
tences are read with correct expression, be- 
caase the little ones are interested in the 
work — ^in fact, are making their own reading 
lessons. The sentence on the board being 
'^Tbe ball is in the box," the teacher points 
to the word "ball," when one child brings a 
ball; another, watching the index, brings a 
box, and a third, as the word "in" is indi- 
cated, places the ball in the box. In answer 
to the question, "Where is the ball?" the 
children say, "The ball is in the box," and 
then read the sentence from the board cor- 
rectly, and not word by word in a drawling 
tone, as would be the case were the words 
presented before the idea. 

Of the many devices used at this time, 
one that is much enjoyed is making a story, by 
writing the worJs familiar to the little ones. 
As the teaclier talks she writes the words en- 
closed in parentheses. "One clay, (A black 
rat) thought it would like something (good) to 
eat. It saw (a nest in a box) with (an egg) in 
it, but before it could get (the egg), (a cat) 
chased it away; then (a dog) ran after (the 
cat)." The children watch ea«:erly for the 
written word, and suggest additions to the 
story. When thirty or forty words are 
thori)ughly learne<l, the first transition pe- 
riod is reached, viz., the change from script 
to print 



SHALL THE SOUTHERN NO&MAL BE SE- 

BTTILT? 



BY HON. B. G. ROOTS. 



I have read with much interest all that I 
have seen on this subject. I fully agree with 
the remarks on this point in the last number 
of The Journal, and wish to add the voice of 
a citizen of the State who has always felt a 
great interest in the matter of Normal educa- 
tion and training^. 

It seems to me justice demands something 
for Carbondale and southern Illinois, and that 
the State owes an obligation to this section. 
The school was located at a large cost to the 
locality. The contributions to help the State 
build this school cannot have been less than 
$75,000 or $100,000 in all, and as soon as it 
was established I know some families who 
removed to Egypt in order to be near the 
school. These persons, having children to 
educate, desired to be within a day's ride of 
a Normal school, so that in sickness they 
could easily reach them. In Egypt they 
could find -land at a price of from ten to 
twenty dollars per acre, while land near Nor- 
mal was beyond their means. They believed 
the State was pledged to maintain the school 
it had built, partly by the people's money 
derived from taxes, and partly by the direct 
gifts of the people in Egypt. They expected 
a school of as high a grade and as complete 
equipments as any other section was enjoying. 
Ought they not to have the privileges con- 
tinued? 

Again, as a member of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the Illinois State Normal University, 
in McLean County, I felt it to be one of our 
duties to have the State secured against the 
loss of the building and furniture of the Uni- 
versity by fire. They were accordingly kept 
insured in reliable companies, often at a cost 
of some eight or ten hundred dollars annu- ■ 
ally, until the Attorney-General of the State 
advised the Board that the legislature had, by 
resolution, practically forbidden the insurance* 
of any State property. Not only was such a 
resolution passed by the General Assembly, 
but the annual appropriation was made less, 
so that no money was available for the cost of 
insurance. I am informed that the trustees 
of the Southern Illinois Normal have several 
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times asked for money to pay for insurance, 
but have invariably, in pursuance of this 
policy, been denied. If it had not been for 
this action of the authorities of the State^ I 
have no doubt but the property of the South- 
ern Illinois Normal would have been so in- 
sured at the time it was burned that the 
trustees could at once have proceeded to 
rebuild, either without State aid, or with only 
a comparatively small appropriation from the 
State treasury. 

Now, as the State has resolved to be its 
own insurer, it ought not to hesitate to meet 
the loss and rebuild substantially as good as 
it had with the contributions of the citizens of 
southern Illinois before done. 

Besides, it should be noted that, in the 
emergency of the loss of tlie building by the 
fire last November, the citizens of Carbon- 
dale came to the aid of the school, and have 
shown their estimate of its importance to this 
section by contributing nearly $6,000 to erect 
such a temporary building as has enabled the 
University to be continued with very great 
credit up to the present time. And although 
the accommodations are by no means all that 
are desired, yet the school can do fair work 
in them and retain its patronage until the 
General Assembly can act in the matter of 
rebuilding. I know no action of the citizens 
in any part of the State more patriotic than 
this of the people of Carbondale. They de- 
serve the gratitude of the State. The sacri- 
fice which they have made was not by any 
means wholly made that they might still reap 
the advantages of the school in their midst, 
but that the youth of this section of the State 
might not, by any unavoidable accident, be 
deprived of privileges which they had enjoyed 
for ten years, and which they need as much as 
those of any part of the commonwealth. We 
of Egypt remember most thankfully that 
many friends at the. north, and especially 
the students and teachers in the Illinois 
State Normal, contributed towards the erec- 
tion of this temporary structure, and by this 
act they have shown that their opinion is 
not only very decidedly in favor of continu- 
ing the Southern Normal in existence, but 
also of rebuilding it in Carbondale, and in as 
grand proportions as it had in the days of its 
prime. 



Well, the sum total of all is that justice 
and honor on the part of the State, grati- 
tude to a helping and self-sacrificing people, 
and not least, if last named, and only named, 
the'interests of the teachers, of the youth anj 
of the citizens of the southern part of th< 
State, demand the rebuilding, in the speediest 
possible manner, of this magnificent schooL 
Its building was an ornament to the State. 
The library it had collected, partly by dona 
tions and partly by purchase, most of whicl 
is saved, was an inspiration to scholars. Itf 
museum was already becoming noted for iU 
fulness, and its value was immense. Tb« 
chemical laboratory was extensive, and admir 
ably handled. All its appointments, undei 
the skillful management of its corps of in 
structors, were excelled by no institation, am 
were used to promote and diffuse sciena 
among the common people. Those who hav< 
made it thus, — its enthusiastic teachers am 
the sympathizing people of the section, — de 
serve not merely gratitude and honor, ba 
encouragement and support. And the man^ 
students whom it has sent forth to teach 
some graduates and many undergraduates 
are doing capital work in school-rooms ii 
almost every county in southern Illinois. Le 
this number be greatly increased as it wil 
be if it is properly sustained by State patron 
age. It had been in operation only lonj 
enough to demonstrate its necessity and U 
prepare itself for good work. I hope all sec 
tions will unite to rebuild it, even better thai 
before. 

As to the idea of Superintendent Brand o 
four or five Normal schools, the State is abl 
to build them and make them equal in al 
respects to the two it now has; but do not le 
any scheme, however plausible, interfere fc 
prevent Egypt from having her own Norma 
University renewed as good as it was befop 
November, 1853. 



Ceremonies difter in every country, but tro 
politeness is ever the same. 

In English-speaking countries distinct chair 
of education in Universities have been estat 
lished as follows: In Edinburgh and in St 
Andrews, Scotland; in Acadia College, Nov 
Scotia; in the Universities of Missouri ani 
Michigan. 
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^ EDXJCATIOX IN AMERICA. 



TrsDslated from the German of Carl Schmidt. 



BY PBOP. GRANVILLE P. FOSTER. 



II. 



The Regents of the University count as 
their members persons from the most diverse 
stations in life, and of the most varied degrees 
of personal education. Of none of them is a 
broad and comprehensive acquaintance with 
the school system, or even a well-grounded 
pedagogical knowledge, required. Under the 
general oversight of the Regents are the vari- 
ous schools of the higher departments of 
learning governed, whatever the nature of 
their constitution may be, or by whatever title 
they may be known. A fair picture of the 
common school system as it exists in America 
may be very correctly seen in the manner in 
which the schools ai'e conducted and governed 
in the city of New York. For general civic 
parposes, the city is divided into twenty-two 
wards. Each ward has, besides other school 
officers, two school commissioners to choose. 
These latter, all together, form the " Board of 
Education of the city of New York." Within 
the sphere of business which can legitimately 
come up before this Board is embraced every- 
thing as to internal arrangements or outside 
relations which in any possible manner can 
fall or does actually fall within the true limits 
of school supervision. Here, the right to 
exercise the powers which it possesses, de- 
pends upon a pigmy almigktiness. A State 
law gives right and title to the full powei-s 
exercised by the Board of Education. It 
governs by means of by-laws, and is answera- 
ble for none of its actions, save to the people, 
who are able by their votes to express their 
approval or non-approval of . the course of 
action of any particular commissioner, pro- 
dded that, however, he should happen to offer 
himself a second time for election to the same 
position. This educational body most cer- 
tainly stands in a receptive attitude towards 
the treasures of the State, since more than 
a million dollars annually pass through its 
hands. It elects a City Superintendent of 
Schools, and as many Assistant Superintend- 
ents as may be deemed necessary, and also a 
Superintendent of School Buildings, defining 
and regulating the respective duties of each 



of these (as well as further controlling the du- 
ties of all educational officers, whether elected 
by them or not), and determining the amounts 
of their respective salaries. 

The Superintendent visits the schools, ex- 
amines them in accordance with the orders 
and instructions of the Board, consults with 
the officers of the school concerning plans and 
methods of teaching, discipline, etc., and 
makes reports to the Board. He informs 
himself as to the reputation and professional 
skill of teachers seeking positions in the city 
schools, and superintends their examinations. 
He is empowered, moreover, to subject a 
teacher already for some time in active service 
in the schools to a second (or any number of 
subsequent examinations), and if he deems it 
best he can dismiss him from service, subject, 
however, to the approval of the Board of Ed- 
ucation. In case an appeal has first been 
made to him, a second one can be made to 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. To this latter named official is he 
obliged to make a yearly report and to yield 
obedience to his decisions as to the manner 
and intent of the school law. 

In each ward are two Commissioners, two 
Inspectors, and eight Trustees of Common 
Schools chosen. It is the duty of these to 
give special attention to the management of 
the ward schools. The Inspectors must visit 
and inspect the schools at least twice a year. 
This inspection extends even to the smallest 
and most minute particulars. Concerning 
everything seen and heard in this thorough 
inspection, there must follow an extended and 
complete annual report to the Trustees and to 
the Board of Education. The Trustees ap- 
point the teachers and other school officials of 
the ward, attend to all repairs, provide the 
school houses with all needed furniture and 
apparatus, prepare and publish catalogues, 
keep air accounts between themselves and the 
teachers, and report to the Board of Educa- 
tion concerning the number of pupils, school 
visitation, etc. 

At the head of the ward corps of teachers 
stands a Principal (who in special cases is 
represented by a Vice-Principal). He is ex- 
pected to give his chief attention to the mat- 
ter of punctuality on the part of the teachers. 
Every day is he obliged to register the precise 
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time of the arrival and departure of the 
teachers. Since the register will thus contain 
the time of his appearance at the school room, 
the nei'vus rerum makes punctual the happy 
(?) schoolmaster, unless, forsooth, he contrives 
to cheat. In Cincinnati, O., and other places, 
the Principal is given a more influential posi- 
tion. The school law defines the round of 
duties for each oflBcial with a punctiliousness 
absolutely painful, since the growth and suc- 
cess of the schools are expected to spring from 
t\\Q exact carrying out of laws and regulations, 
themechanical elements of which have been 
made to dovetail perfectly into one another, 
rather than from the spirit of these laws 
and regulations, which alone "quickeneth or 
maketh alive." 

There has not yet appeared among Ameri- 
cans that insight into the great truth that 
there is an absolute necessity, if the highest 
success is to be attained, that teachers should 
receive suflicient training in professional duties 
throuii:h the medium of practice work in teach- 
ing, which has in view the special duties which 
they shall be called on afterwards to perform. 
Notwithstanding this defect, Americans have 
built a proud and imposing edifice, which is 
ever capable of continued growth, both inside 
and outside, and will, indeed, grow indefi- 
nitely in the future. 

THB TEACHERS. 

Among them are to be found as professors 
in the Universities and principals of High 
Schools, men of learning, — able and qualified, 
— who have in many cases attended European 
Universities, and by their own tact and industry 
raised themselves to the high positions which 
they occupy. They received their education 
in the colleges. To any study of pedagogical 
science before entrance into the active duties 
of their profession, no regard or attention is 
given. The University of Michigan is the 
only one in America which even* presumes to 
give any attention to the preparation of teach- 
ers for their work. Whatever need is felt by 
the common school teacher in the direction of 
making preparation for his work is supplied 
by the Supplementary Courses, the Select 
Schools, and institutions which partly corres- 
pond to our School Teachers' Seminaries, 
and partly to our Universities. Their stu- 
dents, -after finishing the course and complet- 



ing the final examination, have a right to a 
teacher's certificate of the first grade. Ac- 
cording to the school law of the State of New 
York, the receiver of a certificate must at least 
be seventeen years old. Besides these, there 
are young people who, desiring to devote 
themselves to the profession of teaching, are 
taught at the expense of the State— ;/J>r the 
lengthy period of four montlis — at the acad- 
emies. 

In the meanwhile, tlie opinion has began 
to seize the public mind, an opinion rapidly 
growing and spreading, that the importance of 
the thorough training of teachers in theoret- 
ical and practical pedagogics is too wei^jhty a 
matter to be overlooked, and hence Nortnal 
Schools have lately been established, in which 
the greatest attention is given to the theory 
and art of teaching. At the very head of 
these institutions in the United States stands 
the Normal University, at Bloomington, in 
the State of Illinois. This large, and, so far 
as the outside is concerned, tastefully orna- 
mented building belonging to the institution, 
was built at a cost of $182,000. In 186^, this 
school was attended by 200 ladies and 200 
gentlemen. The students must be, at their 
entrance into the institution, at least seventeen 
years old if males, and sixteen if females. In 
the latter case there is required a testimonial 
of good character. AH candidates, in order 
to be successful in their application for admis- 
sion, must possess a satisfactory knowledge ot ' 
reading, spelling, and writing, considerable 
knowledge in geography, arithmetic, and Eng- 
lish grammar, and finally, they must signify 
by certificate their intention to devote then- 
selves to the profession of teaching within the 
limits of the State of Illinois. This institu- 
tion undertakes to give academic instruction 
to students destined to be common school 
teachers, while at the same time it does not 
neglect their training in the art of teaching. 
The Elements of Natural Science* including 
Chemistry and Physiology, and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, constitute the most 
important branches of study. The Course 
embraces three years. Besides the English 
tongue, Latin is taught as an elective study. 
During the three years' Training Course, espe- 
cial emphasis is laid on the methods of teach- 
ing, and upon actual drill in the work of 
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instrncting classes. In order that this last 
maj be the better obtained, a "Model School" 
has been added to the institution. It is 
insisted npon here that teachers ought to 
instruct without the text-book, and ought to 
satisfy the claims of German pedagogics. 

The vast majority of the teachers engaged 
in the American common schools are ladies, 
the number even predominating among teach- 
ers of schools in which bojs and girls recite 
together, and among those of schools for boys 
exclusively. In the boys' school of the sev- 
enteenth ward of the City of New York were 
recently engaged in teaching two male and 
seven female teachers, while in a school for 
girls in the same ward were nine teachers, all 
female. St. Louis has, for instance, 12,500 
school children and 185 teachers. Among 
these are only 18 male, and 167 female teach- 
ers- Chicago employs men as principals only. 
Just for a moment think of it ! Mere girls of 
seventeen and eighteen years of age, standing 
before classes, to which thirty, fifty, and 
sometimes as high as sixty boys belong! The 
reason for this greatly exaggerated employ- 
ment of women, a thing which, when viewed 
in its entirety, is evidently contrary to nature, 
13 economy. Women receive in the larger 
towns from $300 to 8^00 per annum, while 
men receive from $800 to $1,500. Thus mil- 
lions of dollars, through this en masse em- 
ployment of women, are saved, and Nature 
and pedajogics must, perforce, remain silent. 

Concerning methods in the field of Ameri- 
can educational society, there can as yet noth- 
ing be said because of the sway of the "text- 
books." In a greater or less degree, all 
methoJs there amount to a mere mechanical 
imparting of knowledge, and yet it is appa- 
rent already that there is a public opinon 
growing which will eventually destroy this 
onique domination of the tex^books. 

The tendency to general uncontrollableness 
on the part of youth is great, and hence disci- 
pline in America is especially a fine art — 
a matter of skill — which the teacher must 
learn and practice. In the schools there is 
worn a kind of military character, a fair, clean 
outside polish, which serves to divorce the 
school life from life elsewhere, and hence the 
training received lasts only until the threshold 
of the school room is reached. The merit 



marks and the presents play in the school 
room an important, a significant role, by 
means of which the American ruling idea of 
cash down becomes very early impressed on 
the minds of the young. Nothing in Ameri- 
can schools happens for ''the sake of Christ," 
but everything for the sake of the teachers 
and for the pay, rendered to-day in merits 
and and high standing, and later in cash 
prizes. 

It is, however, always to be borne in mind 
as in a high degree worthy of observation, 
that education, as the foundation of the Amer- 
ican State system, is ever kept in view by 
Americans, and that in consequence, the 
whole of the people direct their attention 
thereto, and continually and with great energy 
endeavor to give it prominence and to raise 
its standard; and further, that they strive ever 
to make the acquisition of the highest educa- 
tion not at all to depend upon the wealth or 
standing of the parents of the children attend- 
ing schools, but solely upon the intellectual 
capabilities to grasp the higher education, on 
the part of the children themselves; and 
finally, it is especially worthy of observation, 
that the road which leads to the very greatest 
heights of intellectual acquisitions is free and 
open to all American youth alike. Such a 
tendency of popular education must finally 
lead to results such as the world has yet 
never seen. 



HOW DO WE LE AEN TO SPELL ? 



BY D. W. REID. 



If spelling means the oral repetition of let- 
ters in a certain order, we learn to spell by 
repeating these letters. If spelling means the 
writing of letters in a certain order to form 
disconnected words, we learn to spell by 
writing the letters in this order. But if spell- 
ing means the correct writing of words in 
sentences and paragraphs without conscious 
eftbrt in the formation of these words, by do- 
ing just this kind of work, and by no other 
means, can we learn to spell. 

I am not yet prepared to say that the spell- 
ing book has no place in the school-room, but 
I am strongly inclined in that direction. 
What is to take its place? Written composi- 
tion. If the time and energy now spent in 
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most of our schools in writing lists of words 
were spent upon written work, in which spell- 
ing should be incidental, the child being free 
to ask for the spelling of a word he wished 
to use, or to refer to his dictionary for it, 
there would be at least no loss in the matter 
of spelling and an immense gain in other di- 
rections. 

One reason that teachers do not have more 
written work is that it takes a great amount 
of labor to correct the papers. Tliis should 
not be an excuse. Much of the labor can be 
avoided with perfect justice to the pupils. In 
my classes I use a cheap manilla paper, which 
is better for lead pencil work than foolscap. 
Neatness and the observance of certain gen- 
eral directions are all that are required in these 
papers. A rapid perusal shows me all that 
an oral recitation would have shown, and as 
they are not to be returned, no time is spent 
in correcting mistakes. One set of papers 
may often be examined thus while a class is 
writing another set. These papers do not 
take the place of the occasional, carefully 
written and carefully marked papers, returned 
to the children for correction, but are supple- 
mentary to them. Children in all grades 
should write more than teachers have time to 
examine critically and to correct, even if the 
papers go with little more than a passing 
glance, from the teacher to the waste basket. 

.General observations upon the relation be- 
tween reading, writing, and spelling, con- 
firmed by a careful experiment with written 
papers from forty pupils, representing whole 
classes in different grades, convinces me that 
the amount of reading and writing the pupil 
has done, and not the number of spelling les- 
sons he has learned, determines the correct- 
ness of his spelling. 

The papers referred to above were first 
marked with reference to the amount of prac- 
tice in writing manifested in each, without 
reference to the form of the letters, a rapid, 
running hand counting more than a neat, 
painstaking one. In another column, were re- 
corded the marks on the spelling. There was 
a remarkable coincidence between these two 
columns. Where a marked discrepancy ex- 
isted between the writing and the spelling 
record of any pupil, in nearly every case an 
examination on sight reading, on the same 



basis as the examination in writing, made the 
average of the two marks approximate the 
mark given for spelling. 

At best we learn to spell but a few score of 
words by conning over the columns of a spell- 
ing book, and no amount of this kind of work 
would make correct spellers of us aside from 
actual reading and writing. By reading, the 
words become so familiar to us in the printed 
form that, when we see a misspelled word, 
the first impression is that of unfamiliarity, 
and the cause for this unfamiliarity is not al. 
ways instantly accounted for. By writing, 
the written form becomes so intimately asso- 
ciated with the printed form that we uncon- 
sciously translate from one to the other with 
such facility that we write correctly words 
that we have seen often in print, but have 
never before written or spelled. 

Many persons hope to see the day when a 
poorly formed word will be considered as of 
no greater consequence than an incorrectly 
formed letter. Others seem to long for the 
time when the enormity of the sin of mis- 
spelling a word will be more fully recognized 
than it is at present. Both hope in vain. 
The time will come when words will be writ- 
ten more nearly as spoken, but a certain uni- 
formity will always exist in spelling as in 
grammar, to which the common writer mast 
conform. It is also true that spelling, per «f, 
will be considered of less importance than at 
the present time, but as an almost infallible 
index to the amount of careful reading and 
writing one has done. The importance of 
spelling must ever depend upon the estimate 
we place upon literary ability. The reason 
that incorrect spelling is considered a greater 
evidence of poor scholarship than is bad writ- 
ing, is not that correct spelling is of more im- 
portance than good penmanship, but that the 
former is unconsciously taken as an index to 
ones familiarity with written- language, while 
an almost illegible scrawl is not always incon- 
sistent with literary ability; nay, more, is oflen 
taken as an evidence of it. 

A gross violation of educational principle is 
illustrated by the following selection, from 
many similar ones found in different forms in 
most spelling books: "The (marshal, martial) 
proceeded to (levy, levee) (troupes, troops)." 
I The child is to select and use the correct word. 
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It is troe that by the law of association, two 
things are often more easily remembered than 
one, but there is where the trouble comes in. 
It is not two things that we want when we 
hare an idea that calls for a word to express 
it We want <me word and only one. Of 
what possible use can it be to a person to 
have the word martial come up in his mind 
and slide down his pen, contesting the ground 
with the word he really wants, — marshal f We 
all know how difficult it is for us to fix the 
names of two peraons whom we see only oc- 
casionally, after having once become slightly 
confused as to their respective names. It only 
serves to make matters more difficult if they 
are brother or sister, and we know that 
one is named A. and the other, B., but can 
not remember which is one and which the 
other. 

The fact that the two words, different in 
form and meaning have the same sound, is 
DO excuse for their being brought together 
and as hopelessly blended in the child's mind 
as it is possible for a teacher to blend them. 
The chances are that of .two or more words 
having the same sound, one will become per- 
fectly familiar to the sight before the other 
attracts attention. If two of these words are 
mtroduced at about the same time, accident- 
ally or otherwise, the reader is just so far un- 
fortunate, and may or may not have difficulty 
by their presenting themselves at the same 
time for the same office. It is safe to say 
that more harm than good is done by 
bringing together, in spelling lessons, these 
similarly pronounced but otherwise entirely 
different words, and impressing upon the 
mmd with equal clearness two forms for each 
word, thus calling for a special act of the 
memory each time one of them is used. The 
more uncommon the word, the more difficult 
it is to undo the mischief. The child soon 
forgets that hear and here have the same 
sound, but less common words will trouble 
him for years, although he may be able 
to determine each time which is the correct 
form. 

You cannot "play" an education ipto any 
child. In every well-rounded life there must 
be a succession of days and years filled with 
uniform, aye, monotonous, work. — Doud. 



OVEE-CSOWDED FEIMAEIES. 



BY CLABA A. WHITCOMB. 



It is a lamentable fact that many of the pri- 
mary schools, especially those outside of the 
large cities, are crowded. One teacher is ex- 
pected to teach, interest, and keep busy, from 
sixty to eighty pupils for five hours each day. 

That this ought not so to be, will be con- 
ceded by all teachers and their friends; but 
the fact still remains. "How shall it be bet- 
tered?" is the question that now arises. This 
is a pertinent question to the weary teacher 
returning from a day of hard labor and con- 
fusion, wherein she has been trying to interest 
and keep busy three classes of children from 
six to eight years of age, and who looks for- 
ward to to-morrow almost hopelessly. 

Very few of these children have ever knoWn 
anything about the Kindergarten, and it is 
just here that the primary teacher may bring 
in as ''busy work" for her pupils, the vari- 
ous employments for children in Kindergar- 
tens. Most of these little ones have never 
been taught to see, much less to make their 
hands obey their wills. Thus the great ques- 
tion, ''What shall I do with my C class to 
keep the pupils busy and yet learning some- 
thing, while I am teaching my B and A 
classes?" is solved. 

That so few of our primary teachers have 
ever had any training for their work, and that 
so few of them know anything at all about 
Kindergarten work, are still further lament- 
able facts. The work of the "Froebel In- 
stitute," as I understand it, is to remedy this 
evil as much as possible. Then may the good 
work be hastened forward in every possible 
way. 

£ut ere this noble institution has reached its 
Canaan of success, there is another way in 
which much aid may be given to the teachers 
of over-crowded primary schools. Let those 
educational journals, more particularly the 
State journals, that penetrate into these small 
towns, receive and publish the experiences of 
teachers in these places. I take it that every 
live teacher should be willing and anxious to 
record her difficulties conquered, and her 
methods of conquering. It is true that no 
one method will do for all schools; but an 
earnest, wide-awake teacher, looking for the 
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for the fundamental principles that underlie 
all good methods, may adapt one to her own 
school that can not fail to raise it to a higher 
level. 



AN OPEir LETTEK. 



Dear Brother Cook: 

Permit me thus indirectly to expostulate 
with Professor Moss for putting into my 
mouth so narrow a view of the science course 
for schools as attributed to me on page 455 of 
your current volume. Those who have heard 
me express myself upon this matter, will 
doubtless recognize the following as about my 
habitual statement: 

1. The natural sciences are necessary to 
any truly liberal course of study preparatory 
to life in the modern world, partly because of 
the useful knowledge which they embody, 
but chiefly, perhaps, for the unique and indis- 
pensable discipline which they afford. 

2. As disciplinary studies they may be 
roughly divided into sciences of observation 
and classification on the one hand, and 
sciences of experiment on the other. 

3. They are so numerous and voluminous 
that all cannot be advantageously included in 
a curriculum of a public or preparatory 
school, and a judicious selection from them 
should therefore be made. 

4. For a public school it' is desirable that 
three science subjects should be chosen, — one 
a "study for guidance," important chiefly for 
the value of its subject matter (presumably 
physiology); one a science of observation and 
classification (botany, zoology, or geology); 
and one an experimental science (physics or 
chemistry). I do not mention geography, 
which is also a natural science, because its 
place in the course is already conceded. 

While my pen is in motion, will you indulge 
me further with a few comments on the gen- 
eral subject, as developed by your previous 
contributors? 

a. Will Professor Moss kindly favor the 
students of science with a list of those 
"many" sciences whose hcsia is conjecture and 
hypothesis merely? The basis of a natural 
science is the body of the determined facts of 
nature upon which its inductions rest; and if 
we assume that all phenomenal knowledge is 



hypothesis and conjecture, I fear that it will 
go hard with the "basis" of Latin and Greek. 
h. I am quite of the opinion that no accom- 
plished student of science would risk his rep- 
utation for an acquaintance with the subjects 
of his study by calling their present state 
"chaotic," except in the sense that a plant is 
chaotic, which has not yet gained all its 
growth, dropped all its fruit, and witliered to a 
weed; but as this is a matter of opinion, each 
is entitled to bis own. 

c. Is it possible that there is not enough 
established and verified natural science to em- 
ploy most profitably all the best powers of the 
high school and undergraduate mind? Those 
of us who have been spending many years in 
the endeavor to master a small part of tlie 
known area of one of these sciences, and see 
it still reaching in all directions far beyond the 
limits of our abilities, will find our respect f<ir 
the average undergraduate immensely in- 
creased, if we are convinced that this is true. 

d. Is it to be accepted as an established 
axiom of educational science that no living 
branch of knowledge is a proper subject of 
preparatory study? If so, then I admit that 
there is no defense for the sciences as parts of 
a preparatory course. The world lias let 
Greek and Latin die, but I cannot imagine 
any science as suffering such a catastrophe. 

e. The changing character of the texts is 
an incident of the rapid progress making in 
the development of the sciences, and is thus 
an index of the tremendous mental energy 
which their study is absorbing in all parts of 
the civilized ^ world. Strange, Messieurs 
Teachers, is it not, that men of science should 
have to apologize to you for the eager activity 
with which they are enlarging the bounds of 
human knowledge, and so making changes in 
your text books necessary? Perhaps you will 
find that the inconveniences which they thus 
inflict upon you will be as nothing beside the 
stimulus and inspiration of contact with new, 
and even nascent^ truth. For my part, I 
fancy that when the sciences are "complete," 
and text books need change no more; wlien 
we can no longer watch the advancing line of 
the dawn as it invades the primeval darkness, 
here touching an untrodden peak, and there 
lighting up an unexplored valley, that a 
glory greater than that of Greece and Rome 
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will be gone from the intellectual life. It is 
one of the especial advantages of the science 
studies as a means of awakening and vivify- 
ing the mental energies that in many direc- 
tions the boundary of the known lies so near 
the young student that he may be brought to 
the frontier of knowledge, and engaged in the 
inspiring labor of discovery. 

On Brother Barton's fair and liberal discus- 
sion, I have only one remark to make. Is he 
Bare that seven years of "solid work" on the 
gnhjects leading up to his proposed degree of 
"Doctor of English," would yield results at 
all inferior to the same amount of time and 
labor spent on the ordinary course ? Has he 
the evidence of "those who have studied all of 
them" (with equal advantages) to offer? Ex- 
perience is a slow and dubious teacher in such 
matters. The laws of mind are fairly well 
Kttled. It should be possible to determine 
the relative disciplinary values of two such 
worses by an analysis of the mental opera- 
tions involved in each. Something of the 
sort has, in fact, been done by Bain in his 
work on "Education as a Science," g. v. 

S. A. Forbes. 



THE INVERSION OF THE DIVISOB. 



BY 0. 



Division is the process of separating a num- 
ber, called a dividend, into parts containing a 
^ven number, for the purpose of ascertaining 
how many such parts it contains; or, it is the 
process of separating the dividend into a 
given number of equal parts, to ascertain how 
many each part contains. 

I separate twelve sticks into parts of three 
sticks each by placing three in a group, and 
wntinning the process until the number is ex- 
haosted. By counting I ascertain that there 
are four groups. 

I separate twelve sticks into three equal 
groaps by starting the three groups with one 
stick in each. I increase the groups equally 
until the number is exhausted. By counting 
any one of the groups I find that there are 
four sticks in each. 

A fraction is one or more of the equal ])arts 
of one. Take the problem 12 -h f = ? This 
problem obviously belongs to the first class 
mentioned above. A cliild who has not 



learned his * 'tables" may answer the question, 
for he may separate each of the twelve objects 
into four equal parts, and then build groups of 
three each until the fourths are all grouped. 
By counting the groups he will obtain the 
answer to the question, which may be read as 
follows: How many groups, each containing 
three fourths, can be made with twelve ones? 

The more advanced pupil may first ascertain 
how many such groups can be made from one. 
Instead of separating each of the twelve into 
fourths, one may be so treated. By trial it 
will then be found that four fourths will form 
one group of three fourths and one third of 
another, or fohr thirds of a group. Twelve 
will make twelve times as man v. 

If this process be continued it will soon be- 
come apparent that the denominator of the 
divisor indicates the size and the number of 
equal parts into which the one is to be sepa- 
rated; or, in other words, it is the numerator 
and denominator of the preliminary dividend. 
Since this numerator is to be divided by the 
numerator of the divisor, the process may be 
abbreviated by dividing the denominator of 
the divisor by its numerator; or, in common 
language, by "inverting the divisor." 

It thus becomes clear that if a fraction be 
"inverted," it then expresses the quotient 
arising from dividing one by that fracticm. 

If the dividend should be a fraction the 
process is the same. 

One divided by f = f . | divided by |= * of J = f*. 
This method seems , preferable to the fol- 
lowing: 

J ^ 6 = T^. i divided by J of 5 = 8 timea A = it- 
It is preferable — 

1. Because by our definition |^ of 5 is not a 
fraction. 

2. Pupils are troubled in recognizing the 
truth that 5 is 8 times §. 



The following lines, from one of the old 
masters, contain twenty-one words. The re- 
markable thing about them, however, is that 
the initial letters of the words are the initial 
letters of the presidents, in regular order: 

** Wisdom and justice many men admire; 
Jarring vice harms truth's pure, trembling fire; 
Pray be loyal, just; go! highest good acquire.*' 

J. W. COULTAS. 
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zhbee's ''allgemeine padaqogik/' 

(Pafife 87 ) 



TKANSLATED BY C. M MURRY. 



If the practical means used in educating 
had to be measured oif according to theory 
and psychological grounds, education would 
be very difficult. For the science of Peda- 
gogics, being still in its infancy, does not yet 
offer a sufficient support. The methods 
themselves according to which school studies 
must be planned have not yet been suffic- 
iently developed, in spite of all the labors 
since the 17th century. In addition to this 
come accidental hindrances of every kind. 
Still the work of education must not be 
checked; it must not remain at a standstill 
till all that now fails is supplied. Even if all 
had been accomplished, in the theoretical 
development that must finally be demanded, 
there would still be great difficulties to over- 
come; first, because the moral, psychological, 
and religious phases of education must be 
understood and harmonized; secondly, because 
a science, according to its nature, must be 
outlined or expressed in general terms, and, 
however much it strives toward .the concrete, 
it contains only sketches or outlines of that 
which it wishes to illustrate. Its rules there- 
fore must be judged according to the varying 
conditions in which one finds himself in educa- 
ting. Out of these conditions follow modifi- 
cations of the general theory. There are 
certainly as many modifications of it as there 
are distinct classes of individuality or individ- 
ual circumstance in education, and each of 
these modifications is to be developed accord- 
ing to the principles of the general method. 

Looking at it in this light, we might well ex- 
pect that every one, whose calling is in the 
line of school work, would turn with zeal to 
the scientific theory which forms its basis; 
that he would encourage its further develop- 
ment and think and labor according to its 
spirit, so far as developed. But this expecta- 
tion is not generally confirmed. 

For practice seems to the practical man very 
easy, although we must regard it as diffi- 
cult and in fact it does not trouble him much. 
He thinks it scarcely necessary to trouble 
himself seriously about theory; for his exper- 
ience, observation, and success are decisive 
enough, even against the best apparent theory. 



although he may not deny its reasons. And 
why not rather content himself with his own 
experience than with a stranger's theory ? 

But how does he develop his own practice? 
He glances back into the past in which he has 
been trained. If zealous, he studies the his- 
tory of our humanistic wi'iters or of other 
generally acknowledged educators. lie ob- 
serves how and with what success education is 
carried on about him, and listens to the advice 
which purely practical teachers give. He sees 
also the results of his own activity, and if 
still more ambitious, tests his own experiments 
made in supporting his views. In short, he 
follows his own experience and that of other 
practical men. He uses pedagogical theory 
at most to adorn what he calls his method of 
instruction or training. He appears, if not to 
surpass, at least to continue the work of ac- 
knowledged thinkers. On the whole, how- 
ever, he prefers to discourage such a study of 
theory, because in one respect it offers him 
too much, in another, too little. It offers hira 
too much ; because it covers with generaliza- 
tions, a field in which he occupies only a 
closely limited and peculiarly modified part. 
Again, the theory offers him too much in an 
extensive preparation for the accomplishment 
of the simplest thing, such as the appropria- 
tion of the smallest quantity of knowledge. 
In taking the simplest step, it seems as if he 
had to make a journey round the world when 
guided by theory. Besides, theory generally 
sets up a multitude of rules, which are con- 
fusing, because of mutual limitations, and in 
observing one it is easy to run from Scylla 
into Chary bdis. Such rules seem to hurt 
more than they help. 

But the theory does not simply offer the 
purely practical teacher too much; in other re- 
spects it offers him too little. For the very 
thing which he needs in his peculiar circum- 
stances the theory does not give, or does not 
present with distinctness. The practical man 
is the last of all to submit himself to the strict 
methodical Course of instruction which should 
be definitely laid out, not simply for the whole 
course, but for the particular hours. The free- 
dom of movement seems thereby too much 
limited. But this freedom is necessary that 
the individuality may have its proper scope. 
He thinks the vividness and freshness which 
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grouse enthusiasm would be deadened if one 
nniforin, methodical step is to be taken, instead 
of doing it now this way, now that, or instead 
of letting the circumstances of the moment 
determine how to act. Besides this, the 
practice of the pure theorizer does not inspire 
confidence; it even works discouragement. 
He is conscious how much he fails of acting 
in close agreement with his theory. To begin 
with, he would like to have before him all 
school studies in complete form and develop- 
ment. He wishes to follow up, in close 
logical sequence, the lines of thought to the 
specific case. He desires to see each decision 
and action spring from theory according to 
the principle stated in premise and conclusion. 
Since he knows, however, that not all has 
been accomplished that is necessary to such 
action, he would prefer to postpone all action 
and so all instruction, and he really does post- 
pone it as long as he can. Not wishing to act 
wrongly, he may permit the most favorable 
moments for action to pass by, and if still 
forced to action, he is led by chance or goes 
anxionsly and timidly at the work. It is evi- 
dent to all tliat he doubts and vacillates hither 
and thither. He Tacks the fresh courage of the 
practical man, and that damages his judgment 
as well as his action. The practical man 
judges and decides in specific cases with eajse, 
rapidity, and certainty, and with the same 
ease, rapidity, and certainty he acts; and this 
kind of judgment and action is defined by the 
word practical. He possesses the tact that 
fails the theoretical man. The former suc- 
ceeds in many things by virtue of his tact, 
and this increases .his confidence the more, 
while the uncertain attitude of the theorizer 
destroys his success and consequently his con- 
fidence and courage. In the opinion of the 
world, therefore, it follows that the plain, prac- 
tical man is worth more than the best theorist, 
and in point of success the latter is generally 
left behind. It is also true that the theorist is 
more easily lost in one-sided views. Accus- 
tomed to think logically, he follows even false 
ideas to their last consequence. He perhaps 
knows that a practical science like Pedagogics 
has no complete and ready theory which 
requires only to be applied; on the con- 
trary, it is important in view of new exper- 
iences to test theory anew and modify it in 



single cases. The practical teacher is easily 
led by experience ; the theorist willingly closes 
his eye to it unless he can bring it into har- 
mony with his ideas and principles. The 
practical man is easily warned, and turns and 
finds a way of escape when he discovers him- 
self on the wrong road. 



» • 



HOW SHALL THE LAW WITH EBGABD TO 

THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENDCY 

BE AMENDED ? 



BY W. L. PILLSBUUY. 



In the last number of The Journal I gave 
some reasons why the law relating to the 
county superintendency should be amended. 
I have now to oflfer some suggestions as to the 
way in which this should be done; but I 
should say that these suggestions are so far 
the result of an interchange of ideas upon 
this question with others, that, while I approve 
them, I do not claim them for my own. 

Amend the law by adding, probably at the 
end of section 13, that the county board 
shall provide the county superintendent an 
office with necessary furniture, and shall fur- 
nish him with office supplies, as is done in the 
case of other county officers. 

Amend the first part of section 20 to read, 
that the county superintendent shall visit all 
the schools of the county at least once each 
year; and that in the performance of this duty, 
he shall spend at least half the time given 
to his office in visiting schools, and more if 
practicable. In^ counties having not more 
than one hundred schools, the county boards 
may limit the time of the county superin- 
tendents; provided^ that in counties having 
not more than fifty schools, the limit of time 
shall not be made less than one hundred and 
fift;y days a year; in counties having from 
fifty-one to seventy-five schools, not less than 
' two hundred days a year, and in counties 
having from seventy-six to one hundred 
schools, not less than two hundred and fifty 
days a year. The county superintendent 
may, with the approval of the county board, 
employ such assistance as he needs for the 
full discharge of all his duties; provided^ that 
in all counties having more than one hundred 
and twenty-five schools, he shall be allowed 
at least one assistant, who shall be a person 
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of good attainments, versed in the principles 
and methods of education, familiar with pub- 
lic school work and competent to assist in the 
supervision of schools. 

As to compensation, amend the law so that 
the county superintendents shall receive, in 
addition to commissions as now, four dollars a 
day for such number of days as shall be spent 
in the performance of their duties, not exceed- 
ing the number fixed by the county boards in 
counties in which the boards are given power 
to fix the number of days by section 20, and 
one dollar a day for expenses for the number 
of days spent in school visitation. 

The county superintendents' assistants shall 
receive such compensation as may be fixed for 
them by the county boards; provided^ that in 
counties having from one hundred and twenty- 
six to one hundred and seventy-five schools, 
the pay of the. assistant shall not be less than 
$800, and in counties having more than one 
hundred and seventy-five schools, not less 
than §1,000 a year. 

Leave Cook county, in all respects, as now. 

The county superintendent and his assistant 
or assistants shall present their bills for com- 
pensation, except commissions, to the county 
board at each meeting, and after the bills have 
been audited by the board, the county clerk 
shall certify to this upon the bills, and trans- 
mit them to the Auditor of Public Accounts, 
who upon receipt of them shall remit to each 
person his warrant upon the State Treasurer 
for the amount certitied to be due him; and 
the Auditor in making his warrant to any 
county for the amount due it from the State 
school fund, shall deduct the several amounts 
for which warrants have been issued to the 
county superintendent of said county and his 
assistant or assistants, since the next preced- 
ing apportionment of the State school fund. 

This last provision seems to be necessary 
because it is claimed justly by some counties 
that their county funds are inadequate to any 
further drain. Of course, it makes ultimately 
no difference whether the amount comes from 
the State school fund or from the county treas- 
ury — either way the people pay it by taxation. 

If these suggested amendments should be 
made, the cost of the county superintendency 
would be just about "doubled, and the njoney 
would be spent about as follows; 



Schools. Co'f. Daj». P«r Diem. Ex p co m . 



Counties with not over 60 (8) loO 

51 to 75 (22) 2n0 

76 to 100 (18) 250 

101 to 125 (16) 300 

over 126 (37) 300 






% 4,800 
17 600 
18.000 
19,200 
44.400 



f 600 

2.200 
2.250 
2.400 
5,550 



101 26 000 1104,000 $13,000 
Cook (as now) 1 300 



Add commissions 



Add expenses 



102 26,300 $104,000 $13,000 
20,000 



$124,000 
13,000 



Add assistance, 37 connfies $137,000 

($17,600 and $15,000) $32,600 
Cook (as now) . . 2.000 

Total . . . • . $173,600 

I add a list of counties with the number of 
schools in each, so that the effect in each 
county may be readily ascertained. 

Adams 
Alexander 
Bond 
Boone 
Brown 
Bureau . 
Calhoun 
Carroll . 
Cass . 

Champaigrn 

Christian 

Clark . 

Clay . 

Clinton . 

Coles . 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

DeKalb 

DeVVitt . 

Douglas 

D 11 Page 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Etiinsrham 

Fayette . 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundv . 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

Ja«<per . 

Jf^fferson 

Jersey . 

Jo Daviess 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee 

Kendall 

Knox 

Like . 

L'lSalle . 

Lawrence 

Lee 



178 


Livingston 


. 261 


37 


Lo<?an . 


124 


75 


McDonough 


. l-%4 


71 


Mc Henry 


. 187 


59 


McLean . 


. 271 


202 


Macon . 


132 


34 


Macoupin . 


. 165 


110 


Madidon 


. 137 


68 


Marion 


. 106 


2:35 


Marshall 


86 


144 


Mason 


. 91 


104 


Massac . 


46 


8S 


Menard 


. 60 


70 


Mercer . 


119 


126 


Monroe 


. 54 


319 


M on tf; ornery . 


. i:i5 


95 


Morgan 


. 114 


84 


Moultrie 


86 


164 


Ogle . . . 


. in 


9> 


Peoria . 


162 


87 


Perry 


. 70 


82 


Piatt 


101 


140 


Pike . 


. 169 


49 


Pope 


57 


75 


Pulaski 


. 49 


126 


Putnam 


34 


101 


Randolph . 


. 94 


71 


Richland 


82 


210 


Rock Island 


. 112 


56 


St. Clair 


139 


92 


Saline 


. 70 


99 


Sangamon j 


185 


67 


Schuyler . 


. a5 


184 


Scott 


47 


82 


Shelby . 


. 152 


73 


Srark . 


71 


204 


Stephenson 


. 139 


236 


rnzewell 


1-22 


113 


Union 


. 72 


9S 


Vermilion 


218 


lOS 


Wabash . 


. 54 


72 


Warren 


140 


122 


Washington 


. 82 


62 


Wayne . 


121 


145 


White 


. 91 


142 


Whiteside 


145 


72 


Will . 


. 207 


183 


Williamson . 


9-» 


114 


Winnebago 


. i:« 


30S 


Wood lord 


120 


71 






166 


Totals 


11,988 
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SOME WUDOK. 



BY B. C. HEWETT. 



We read the New York School Journal. We often 
fbd exoelleot things in it; but sometimes we find things 
in it that are not so good. We think an editorial in a 
recent namber contains about as much untruth and bad 
logic as could by any poe^ibUity be compressed into the 
same number of lines. We propose to give the readers 
of the Illinois School Jouri^al the whole of this 
predoQs morsel, with a few running comments on the 
sune. 

"Somebody says, 'If moral suasion don*t succeed 
use a shingle!* " To which we say amen; that is sound 
doctrine for any one in authority, anywhere. "We 
dioold be disposed to use a shingle on. him who failed to 
make moral suasion succeed.'* Then, there is no true 
goremment but moral suasion, which is just no govern- 
ment at all. No government ever existed, or ever can 
exist, without both the power and the disposition to 
okforce its demands when necessary. 

" If a shingle is the worst thing possible for a stub- 
boni horse, why is it not equally bad for an unruly 
boy? '* It is by no means to be granted that a shingle 
is always the worst thing for an unruly horse; but, if it 
nre, the conclusion supposed does not necessarily fol- 
low. **I8 a boy worse than a horse?'* A boy isn't a 
horse, and sometimes he is worse; it is a good thing, 
however, for horse or boy to know that he has a master. 
"The doctrine of the old education is, ' If a child don't 
bdiave, make him! * " And it is sound doctrine for old 
education or new, either; there are myriads of boys to- 
day going straight to destruction for the lack of 
jut sacfap a discipline at school or at home, or in both 
places. 

Says the writer, '* This is neither divine or humane." 
We anert that it is both divine and humane. We have 
two ways of knowing what is divine law; one is found 
is Nature and the other in Revelation. If one disbe- 
iieres that nature enforces her laws, let him violate 
tkem, and he will learn. If he disbelieves that revela- 
tion teaches the same doctrine, we are ready to be cited 
to chapter and verse. He says, '' This only makes might 
right'* On the other hand, it only asserts that might will 
come to the support of right, as it always will in the long 
rna. Otherwise, the universe is not governed at all. 

"Is the teacher always right? Are his commands 
always to be obeyed?'* Answering the last question, 
iiist, we say, yesy emphatically. Otherwise, his com- 
maods are nothing more than advice or exhortation; 
they are not words of law in any sense. Of course, the 
teacher is human, and all human beings are fallible, — 
serertheless, when human beings are placed in a posi- 
tion to govern, it is their business to govern; and we re- 
peat that there is no government which cannot or will 
not enforce its demands. " What is the theory of govem- 
oent except that law is based on the consent of the gov- 
erned?" There is no government under the sun, nor 
atbofe it, whose theory is that all its subjects must consent 
to its laws before they are amenable to them or subject to 
their penalties. A more preposterous idea cannot be 
adranoed. 

"Sdiool government is like any other government." 
This if true in so far as the essentials of government, 



including punishment, are concerned. But, in some 
respects, a proper government in school or in the family 
is very unlike government in the State. " The unruly or 
incorrigible are to be separated from the rest." But, 
suppose they don't consent to be separated, what then? 
Or suppose that circumstances are such that separation 
is impracticable ? Are they by this means to escape all 
control ? And is it certain that in all cases separation is 
the best thing? Is it not often better to retain the un- 
ruly with the others and compel them to conform 
to proper regulations? We have no doubt about the 
true answer. " The migority obey because it is for their 
interest to obey." That is, we suppose, because they 
want to do so. Very well, this is best; but it is for their 
interest to be made to obey, if they don't want to. 

'*The school-room is opened For the assistance of 
those who want to learn." And for no others, we sup- 
pose, by fair inference. This is fine, '^ new" doctrine. 
Ask each little rebellious gamin if he wants to learn; if 
he says he does not, excuse him, — the school-room is not 
opened for him. *' When it appears that a pupil does 
not want to study,\ind his conduct is an impediment, he 
should be excluded until he can become loyal." That 
is comforting doctrine for lazy, wilful young rebels, — set 
yourself up against the restraints of the school-room, 
and you can go and follow your course to destruction at 
your own sweet will. We think we see him ** becoming 
loyal" in just this way! This is the "Gospel of go-as- 
you-please" run to seed! 

"We haven't much confidence in shingles or whips, or 
. the everlasting ^must.'' " There, reader, you have the 
whole of it. Perhaps "the game was not worth the 
candle;" but there is so much similar foolishness afloat 
that it seems necessary to pay some attention to it, oc- 
casionally. There is false doctrine enough here to form 
a foundation for a whole structure of socialism or an- 
archy. The sooner young rebels and old, — and we 
would not exclude our editor,— learn that it is best to 
come into harmony with the "everlasting must," the 
better it will be for them, and for us all. If they can 
be brought into this harmony by geiitle means, " moral 
suasion," it is well; but, if they can not, it is wise and 
kind and "humane" to compel them to conform, by 
force. 

STATE EXAMINATION NOTES. 

In the last State examination there were eleven ladies 
and forty-two gentlemen. The youngest was twenty 
years old; the oldest forty-five; the average age twenty - 
nine. Twenty-six were born in Illinois; twenty- three 
in other states, and four in other countries. The 
greatest number of months of teaching reported by one 
person was two hundred; least, twenty-four; average 
fifty-seven. There were ten graduates and two non- 
graduates of the State Normal University present, 
and two graduates of Normal schools in other states. 
Twenty-three were graduates, and fifteen non-grad- 
uates of schools of secondary instruction. There were 
nine graduates and one non-graduate of schools of 
superior instruction, the graduates holding, three the 
degree of A. M.; one the degree of M. L. (Champaign); 
four the degree of A. B., and one that of B. S. Four 
did not report having received instruction in schools 
above the primary grade. 
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Dr. Bateman writes us that Knox College 
has the largest senior class and the largest 
aggregate attendance in its history. More 
teachers, additional baildings, and larger en- 
dowments are the greatest need. They will 
come. 



Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. have added to 
their immense lists the following books for- 
merly published by Jones Brothers & Co.: 
Milne's Inductive Series, Ridpath's Histories, 
Bigsby's Philology, Forbriger's Drawing, and 
Smith's Practical Music Reader. 



Are we not underestimating the value of the 
memory? So much has been said against 
fn:ere memorizing that indiscriminating teach- 
ers are transposing the italics and calling it 
mere memoril&ing. The verbatim method in 
history and kindred subjects has been so fu- 
riously lashed that the point to the criticism 
has been missed. The school that neglects 
the proper cultivation of the memory makes 
a serious blunder. It is a certain mark of a 
lazy teacher to find the pupils unable to hold 
exact statements. 

The loose-jointed definitions, the half- 
wrong, half-right descriptions, the hesitating, 
imperfect narration, the ignorance of arith- 
metical tables, and all the other slip shod 
exhibitions proclaim the lack ot proper regard 
for memorizing work. 

There is drudgery to be encountered in the 
process of education. It cannot be a per- 
petual play. The law of memorizing is atten- 
tive repetition. The keener the attention the 
fewer the repetitions will need to be. The 
reviews should be frequent and spirited. 
Children delight in re-telling what they know. 



Let them have frequent opportunity so that 
truths may find a permanent lodgment in the 
memory. The man without a memory has 
no yesterday ; he is a dull, helpless nobody. 



We have more than once expressed the 
opinion, of late, that there is a very general 
desire among the teachers to "move on." 
There is a spirit of uneasiness and dissatisfac- 
tion apparent in many quarters. The leaven 
is at work. Its appearance is one of the most 
hopeful of signs. Under it lies the conviction 
that much of the school work has been me- 
chanical and unmeaning. There can be no 
doubt that it has. Many a child has been 
spending years in turning a crank. The re- 
sults are what might be expected. They are 
very, very bad. Young men and young 
women who have been drilled in this stupid 
and benumbing way, pile up words as if they 
were chips. No proposition is so grotesque 
but what it may be matched from their sense- 
less recitations. It is a crying shame that it 
should be suffered to continue. 

Education that does not lead to independent 
thinking is wrong education. Words that are 
not warm with ideas are idle gabble. 

The greatest lack after all is teacters of 
mental power, teachers who know something 
and who live in a world of ideas. Methods 
are of little account beyond the stamp of 
individuality put upon them by their user. 

But teachers seem to be thinking. They 
are asking for light. They must find it. The 
blind cannot safely lead the blind. Teachers 
who are not thinkers cannot produce thinkers. 

If the awakening lead to thoughtful, patient 
study, it will regenerate the schools. If it Lb 
only a morbid hankering after show and sen- 
sation, — after some easy way, — it will come 
to no good. 

The evidences of a lack of thought in: reci- 
tations, to which we alluded in the November 
number, are not coilfined to examinations for 
second-grade certificates, but flower out 
abundantly in the papers of the applicants for 
State certificates. Here are some specimens : 

Forsyth Willson, Jane Taylor and E. B. 
Browning are well-known American poets. 

Some of the leading American humorists 
with their best-ki^own poems are: Saxe, 
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"Bridge of Sighs;" O. W. Homes, "Tent 
on the Beech." 

Some of the best war poems are "Sheri- 
dan's Ride," by Knowles; "Barbara Friet- 
sdiie," by Bret Harte. 

Among successful American epics are " De- 
vine Comedy," "Deserted Village,'^ "Fsalm 
of Life," "Sheridan's Ride," "IIliadAeneid, 
Oddisey." 

"They bnilded better than they knew" is 
from the Pilgrim Fathers, by J. R. Drake. 

"Ay, tear her tattered ensign down" is 
from "Barbara Frietchie." 

"Thou go not like the quarry slave at 
night" is from "The Quarry Slave" by 
Whittier. 

"Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State," is 
from Whittier's "MUes Standish." 

"I know not where his islands lift their 
fronded palms in air," is from "The Dying 
Swan," by "Isaac Watts." 

"We are ruined by Chinese cheap labor," 
is from the pen of Dennis Kearney. 

Lack of space forbids further quotations. 
In such cases why cannot applicants be thor- 
oughly honest and say "I don't know?" 



Some of our exchanges are so exhilarated 
by the atmosphere in which they live that we 
poor, plodding mortals, in the logs and damps 
of the centuries of error, c^n't hope to under- 
stand their perennial ecstacy. The triumphant 
American eagle, perched on the loftiest peak 
of the gigantic Rockies, with the tips of his 
oatspread pinions touching either sea, his fear. 
less orbs flashing proud defiance at the British 
possessions and his tail feathers patronizingly 
fanning the Kepublics of South America, is a 
8orry, bedraggled barnyard fowl by com- 
parison. 

They inarch through their sonorous periods 
like an army with banners and a drum corps. 
They brash aside the trivial perplexities of the 
school-room with a majestic sweep of the 
Jovian right arm. 

Is a boy insubordinate? Turn him outl 
The school is for the subordinate and order- 
loving. Is a boy lazy ? Turn him out 1 The 
school is for those who hunger and thirst after 
knowledge, etc., etc., ad nauseam. 

Why not follow the line a little further ? Is 
a pupil dull? Turn him outl The school is 



for the bright and intellectual. Is a pupil 
ignorant ? Turn him out ! The school is for 
the learned. 

Through nearly twenty centuries of selfish 
strife shines the picture of a patient teacher 
with a sincere and earnest face. He sought 
the neglected and the outcast, and there was 
more joy over one weak one that was carried 
to a place of safety, and one erring one that 
was reclaimed than over the ninety and nine 
sturdy souls that never fainted by the way nor 
went astray. 

Has not the time arrived for the organiza- 
tion of the Illinois Teachers' Beading Circle ? 
The coming Association offers the opportu- 
nity for taking the initiatory steps towards its 
organization, if the teachers of the State deem 
it worth while to attempt it. 

Indiana and Ohio are at work, the former 
State having an Association numbering some 
thousands. Kespecting the work in Ohio we 
have no definite information. The Indiana 
plan is substantially as follows : 

It is under the control of the State Teach- 
ers' Association. It has a Board of Directors, 
eight in number, chosen by the Association, 
two of whom are, hereafter, to be elected 
each year for a term of four years. 

This Board of Directors is entrusted with 
the selection of a course of professional and 
Uterary reading, the issuing of certificates of 
progress, and the granting of diplomas as 
evidence of its completion. 

The Board adopted the following plan of 
organization and course of study : 

FLAK OF ORGANIZATION. 

1. Any teacher or other person in the State of Indi- 
ana may become a member of this Circle by forwarding 
his name to the manager of his county, together with 
a pledge to faithfully pursue the prescribed course of 
study, and paying a fee of twenty- five cents for the 
present year, and for future years such fees as may be 
decided upon at the beginning of the year. 

2. In case there is no manager within a connty, any 
teacher may become a member of the State Circle, and 
receive all the benefits of the same, by applying to the 
manager of an adjoining county. The members of the 
State Circle resident in any town, township, or neighbor- 
hood, may form a Local Circle, which shall meet once 
every week, or fortnight, as they may elect, for the pur- 
pose of reading and discussion. 

3. Each Local Circle shall elect a secretary, whose 
name shall be reported to the county manager, and who 
shall act as the medium of communication between the 
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Local Circle and the county manajcer; but this proyision 
shall not preclude the possibility of individuals who are 
not members of a Local Circle, reporting directly to the 
county manager. 

4. The general direction of the work in each county 
shall be placed in charge of the county superintendent, 
or other person, to be appointed by the State Board of 
Directors, who shall be called the county manager. 

5. It shall be the duty of the county manager to trans- 
mit to the teachers of his county all circulars, books, ex- 
amination questions, etc., issued by the Board of Di- 
rectors; to solicit and transmit to the Board of Directors 
names of members and membership fees, and all exam- 
ination papers, etc., that shall be called for, and to dis- 
charge all duties devolving upon him as the medium of 
communication between the Local Circles and the Board 
of Directors. 

6. The Board of Directors shall establish and maintain 
at the capital of the State, a Central Bureau, under the 
charge of the Secretary of the Board, to whom all coin- 
manications from county managers shall be addressed. 
Said Bureau shall, for the present, be located at the 
office of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

7. It shall be the duty of the State Board of Directors 
to arrange and prescribe two or more lines of reading 
along which the. reading of the Local Circle and individ- 
ual members shall be pursued; but the amount of read- 
ing to be done within any given time, and other details 
of the work not herein provided for shall be arranged by 
the county manager, in conjunction with the secretaries 
of the Local Circles of the county. 

8. It shall be the duty of the State Board of Directors 
to make provision for all requisite examinations, and the 
issuance of certificates and diplomas. 

CO0BSE OF STUBY. 
FIRST YEAR. 

Professional Studies. 

1. Mental Science. — Embracing the study of Presen- 
tation, Representation, and Thought. This study should 
be limited to the three following topics : 

a. The conditions under which these different facul- 
ties act. 

b. The nature of the processes. 

c. The nature of the products resulting from these 
processes. 

2. Methods of Instruction. — 

a. Methods adapted to Primary Schools. 
h. Methods adapted to Grammar Schools. 

General Culture Studies. 

1. General History. — Embracing a study of the Man- 
ners and Customs, Religions, Forms of Government, 
Theories of Education, and the condition of the Arts 
and Sciences in Ancient, Medieval, and Modern times. 

SECOND YEAR. 

Professional Studies. 

L Mental Science. — Embracing a study of the intu- 
itions, the sensibilities, and the will. 

2. Teaching as a science. This embraces a study of 
the principles employed in teaching and governing, and 
the application of these to the teaching of the different 
branches and the proper control of a school. 



General Culture Studies. 
1. English Literature or Natural Science. The Board 
have not determined in what order these subjects shall 
be studied. 

THIRD YEAR 

Professional Studies, 
1. The History of Education. This will embrace a 
study of the different educational reforms that have oc- 
curred during the progress of educational thought dar- 
ing the past twenty-five hundred years. 

General Culture Studies. 
1. English Literature or Natural Science. 

FOURTH TEAR. 

The work for the last year of the course has not been 
outlined by the Board. It is believed that the experi- 
ence of each year will suggest modifications of the plan 
of procedure and course of study that only experience 
can reveal. The above outline is but a general state- 
ment of the present thought of the Board of Directors. 
They are waiting for more light, and invite suggestions 
from all who are in sympathy with the movement to el- 
evate the teacher's vocation to the rank of a profession. 

In arranging this course of study the Board have had 
two classes of teachers in view. One of these classes is 
composed of teachers who have made no special study 
of the Theory and Art of Teaching; the other class con- 
sistiS of teachers who have had the advantage of a Normal 
School training, or have made considerable progress in 
the study of the science of teaching. 

The two courses of study for these classes are named 
respectively the Regular and the Advanced Course. The 
work to be done is the same in both courses, as to na- 
ture, but is different in the grade of advancement, as in- 
dicated by the text-books assigned for use. 

This is what the brethren in Indiana are 
doing. Whether this is the best plan or not 
is an open question. It is a plan, however, 
and thousands of teachers will be stimulated 
to read and study who otherwise would do 
little or nothing. 

The details of examinations, .etc., remain to 
be adjusted, even if the Indiana plan were 
adopted. 

What do you say, fellow teachers ? Shall 
the ball be started ? Let us have a free dis- 
cussion at the Association, and, if thought 
worth while, the matter may be assigned to a 
committee with power to act If there is 
help for the schools in such an organization, 
Illinois should not be behind her sister States 
in endeavoring to tind it. 



We do a great many things simply because 
we have agreed to do them. If teachers would 
act upon this principle, agree to do a definite 
amount of work, and hold meetings at regular 
intervals during the winter, professional growth 
and interests would be wondexfully stimulated. 
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BOOK TABLE. 



A ShOBT CoUBSB in CnSBilSTRT, FOR THE USE OP 

AcADEiciBs AND HioH SCHOOLS. By £. J. Hous- 
ton, A. M.f author of Houston's Physical Geography. 
Philadelphia: Eldredcre & Bro. $1. To Teach- 
ers, for examination, 60 cents. 

This book consists of 283 pages. The plan of the 
work presents the Theory of Chemistry, first, prefaced, 
however, with a few easy experiments illustrative of 
chemical changes. Following the discussion of the 
theory is a closely written chapter on crystalization. 

The elements are not treated in the order usually fol- 
lowed by most authors, but the non-metallic monads are 
examined in the following order: Hydrogen, Chlorine, 
Bromine, Iodine, Fluorine. The other elements are 
treated, apparently, in the order of their importance. 
The experiments are planned with care, and are direct 
in their application. The directions for performing them 
are full enough to enable an amateur to successfully 
show them. Eighty pages are given to organic chemis- 
try. The comments on petroleum, parafines, sugars, 
and starches, are of special value. 

The publishers have made the book attra tive by the 
plainness of the type and the clearness and accuracy of 
the cuts. 

Analytic Elocution. . By James E. Murdock. Van 
Antwerp, Bragg & Co. : Cincinnati and New York. 

Prof. Murdock is always sure of attentive readers 
when he writes upon his favorite theme. 

This new candidate for public favor is a volume of 500 
pages, having all the excellences in its mechanical exe- 
cation that characterize everything that comes from the 
presses of this well-known firm. 

The purpose of the book is voice training. 

Elocution, as a general study, makes slow progress in 
in this country. The singing master is kept busy, and 
his is name legion ; but the talking master is not a numer- 
ous individual, nor is he generally without leisure mo- 
ments. Young people who are to orate at commence- 
ment time, seek his help on their pieces, but few take 
systematic courses of work in voice training. It is to be 
regretted that so- few aspire to a beauty of speech as 
well as of person. 

Prof. Murdock has always held the same position 
among teachers of elocution that the great voice makers 
do among teachers of the beautiful singing art. He 
treats the voice with the same philosophic, systematic 
rigor that they do. When we come to believe that the 
necessities of life may well be dispensed with, but the 
luxuries of life must be had at any price, we may hope 
to note a diminution of the barbaric jargon that so se- 
riously mars much of our common speech. Nearly all 
teachers in our common schools teach reading, but the 
training is confined chiefly to the eye. Something is 
done in expression, but it is incidental, and few ever 
attempt anything that looks to the development of the 
voice. 

This admirable manual furnishes the requisite instruc- 
tion to teachers, and it should be the constant companion 
of the reading teacher from the primary grade to the 
high school. The amount of good that could be accom- 
plished by systematically following its suggestions 
through seven or eight years of the child^s life, is hard 



to estimate. Aside from the improvement in the voice, 
the effects upon the general health and physical 
development of youth would amply compensate the 
public for the time devoted to it. Nor would much 
time be required if the work were systematic and con- 
tinuous. 

Two-thirds of the book ia given to the scientific treat- 
ment of the subject. Exercises of every description, with 
specific directions for their use, are given. The last 
third is devoted to selections for practice. 

For price, etc., see advertisement in this number. 



A COMPBND OP Geology. By Joseph Le Conte, Pro- 
of Geology and Natural History in the University 
of California, author of Elements of Geology, etc. 
New York: I). Appleton & Co. 

This book occupies a middle position between the or- 
dinary Elementary works on Geology and the "Manuals.** 
It is about what is needed in the best high school classes, 
and college classes will find it amply suificient. It does 
not look quite as imposing as the larger works do, but 
has in it more that the average class will be likely to get 
out of any text-book on the subject. The chapter on Ig- 
neous Agencies is especially satisfactory. The subject of 
Earthquakes is treated in a very happy manner, notwith- 
standing the proof-reader's ''slip'* of twenty years, in 
the last line on page 148. 

The diagrams and wood-cuts add much to the beauty 
and value of the book, and the paper and binding are 
excellent. 



The New Physics. By John Trowbridge, Professor 
of Physics, Harvard University. D. Appleton & Co. 

It is what its name indicates— A New Physics. It is 
not milk for babes, but reasonably solid meat for pupils 
of secondary schools. We quote from .the preface : 
"I have endeavored to put into the hand^of the teacher 
a manual which will stand in the same relation to physics 
that many of the excellent manuals in chemistry stand 
to the instruction of chemistry in secondaty schools. 
Here are some of the topics discussed: Chapter I— Gen- 
eral Ideas of Length and Volume; Chap. II — Specific 
Gravity; Chap. Ill— Pressure of the Air; Chap. IV— 
Measurement of Dimensions; Chap. VI — Pendulum 
Movements and the Measure of Force; Chap. VIII — 
Measurement of Magnetic Force; Chap. IX — Potential 
and Work; Chap. X— Work and Heat. It is probable 
that the puerile farce of spending three months on 
physics will be continued for some time. If school 
teachers and school boards will believe that *' One of the 
most important factors in intellectual growth is the long 
and persistent exercise of the mind upon a subject suf- 
ficiently broad to afford this continuous effort, '^ (au thorns 
preface,) we may hope to see the touch-and-run method, 
now so unhappily prevalent, superseded by the rational 
recommended by Prof. Trowbridge. 

The work given is chiefly the making of experiments 
and the study of the attendant phenomena. It is ad- 
mirably fitted for an eight or ten months' course in a 
good high school. Pupils who work along the lines 
here indicated will acquire a knowledge of the subject, 
and an independent habit of thought impossible by the 
old methods. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 



The Atlantic Monthly. — Childhood in Greek and 
Roman Literature, The H. Malady in England, hy Rich- 
ard Grant White, A Salem Dance-School, Winter Days, 
from the journal of Henry D. Thoreau, and The New 
Portfolio, begun in this number, by Dr. Holmes, will be 
read with unusual interest by teachers. 



The Century — An Acquaintance with Charles Reade, 
The Bdttle of Bull Run, admirably illustrated, by Gen. 
G. T. Beauregard, Recollections of a Private, and How 
Shall We Elect our Presidents, by George T. Curtis, are 
all interesting reading to teachers. 



The Popular Science Monthly — The Reformation 
in Time-K»=eping, American Aspects of Anthropology, 
School Culture of the Observing Faculties, Cannibalism 
as a Custom, Perils of Rapid Civilization, The Oil Sup- 
ply of the World, and Science in School Management, 
an editorial, — all have their attractive features for the 
teacher. 



The contents of Education for November and De- 
cember are: 1. Moral Training and School Government, 
John T. Prince, agent of Massachusetts Board of Edu- 
cation. 2. The Field and Work of the Academy, E. T. 
Tomlinson. 3. The Spirit of Discipline in Education (1) 
Translated from the French of M. Greard, by Marion 
Talbot. . 4. Building for the Children in the South, Rev. 
A. D. Mayo. 5. Quintilian, W. H. Venable. 6. The 
New Education, W. H. Hailman. 7. A Treatise on 
Psychology (2), Louisiana P. Hopkins. 8. Needs in 
American Education, Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg. 9. The 
Tokio Industrial School. 10. The Constant in Educa- 
tion, B. A. Hinsdale. 



PERSONAL. 



Miss Anna M. Chandler, for ten years head assistant 
in the Ottawa high school, has recently resigned t6 take 
a position in Washington, D. C. Before the township 
organization she was virtually principal; and her energy 
and efficient teaching made her respected and influential, 
both in the school and in the community. She was 
a power in society as well as in the school room, 
and her departure is seriously felt by all friends of edu- 
cation. 

The many warm friends of Mr. and Mrs. Charles De 
Garmo, will be deeply grieved to learn of the death of 
little Mabel, their only daughter. She- died of diphther- 
ites, November 18, after a sickness of fourteen days. 
Mabel was a beautiful and loviug child, a tender flower, 
whose face was ever beaming with the sunshine of love 
and happiness. No grace that adorns childhood was 
wanting in her sweet little face and her warm heart. 
At a recent meeting of the Normal faculty, it was voted 
to transmit the following to 

Prof. Chables DeGarmo, 

Halle, Germany. 

Dear Friend— Your former associates on the Normal 
faculty are grieved to hear of the death of your darling 
Mabel. Please accept for yourself and Mrs. DeGarmo, 
and little Walter, assurances of our heartfelt sympathy. 

Thomas Metcalf, Ch*r Com. 



Prof. Silas Y. Gillan of Danville, delivered his popu- 
lar lecture, "Mistakes and Blunders/' before the Logaa 
County Teachers' Association hjeld in Lincoln, November 
22. We notice that Mr. Gil 'an 's name appears nine 
times on the programme of the Warren County Teach- 
ers* Association. This bespeaks a man full of the 
spirit. 

W. W. Enowles, of Sterling, is one of the wide awake 
men in the interest of teachers and the cause of -educa- 
tion. In the editorial column of the Sterling Standard 
we notice the following: 

"Enowles is handling some very useful literature for 
teachers and schools, including all the best (eacber*s 
journals, much of the best supplementary reading, a 
magazine for boys and girls, and the largest, latest and 
best edition of Webster's Dictionary, which last ought 
to be on every teacher's desk in Whiteside county, and is 
doing a land office business with them all. 

We clip the following from the Winnebago Summit in 
reference to an entertainment given by Charles E. 
Blake, who is well known to many of the teachers of 
Illinois: 

''Mr. Blake is a good reader and highly entertained 
all who had the good fortune to hear him. He has a 
clear voice, which shows a high degree of cultivation, 
and his articulation is ro perfect that not a syllable even 
of any word is lost but may be distinctly heard. This, 
added to an intelligent comprehension of what be is 
rendering, enables him to bnng ont clearly all the points 
it contains. Mr. Blake is exceedingly felicitous in the 
humorous, and does the Irish dialect almost to perfec- 
tion. 

ninrois nobmal. 



The fall term closed December 18. Most of the sta- 
dents have gone hgme i'or the holidays. 

A Political Economy Club has been organized by the 
students. Prof. H. J. Barton is president. 

Miss Carrie Pennell has returned home to spend the 
holidays. She has been attending Mt. Carroll ^minaxy. 

Prof. Cook has gone to New Orleans. He will visit 
Florida while in the south, and look after his business 
interests in that sunny land of flowers. 

Prof. Barton was the recipient of a large, handsome 
volume, elegantly bound.— Spain. Illustrated by Gustave 
Dore. A gift of the high school pupils. 

Quite a number of teachers from the Normal faculty, 
the public school, the Soldiers* Orphans' Home school, 
and Bloomington BchoolB, have taken advantage of the 
cheap rates to New Orleans. 

President Hewett'will lecture before the Iowa State 
Teachers' Association, held at Des Moines, December 2^ 
and 23. He also speaks before the Colorado Teachers 
Association, which meets at Denver during t^e holidays. 

On the Wednesday evening before school closed, in Sec- 
tion E, to the number of forty or fifty students assembled 
unceremoniously at the the home of Mrs. Haynie, and 
ruthlessly overcame her unsuspicious feelings, as they 
gently rocked her to and fro in a new, elegant ophof- 
sterea chair, a present from the class. 

A beautiful satchel wedding card announces the ap- 
proaching nuptials of Orris J. Milliken and Carrie A. 
Dillon, Tuesday, December 22. Both are of the class of 
'84. Mr. Milliken is principal of the Homewood school. 
He was an able and popular student, and is a successful 
teacher. Miss Dillon has lived near Normal all her life 
and has a large circle of fnends, many of whom will 
witness the ceremony. The Joubnal extends hearlj 
congratulations. 

The annual contest between the literaiy societies was 
held on the night of December 18. It resulted in a 
sweeping victory for the Philadelphians. It was a cold 
night for the Wrightonians. They failed to win a single 
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NEW SCHOOL READER 



A Valnable Addition to Appletons' Popalar Series of School Readers. 



^I>P»LETO]STS' 



INTRODUCTORY FOURTH READER. 

By WILLIAM T. EABBIS, A. H., LL. D., and ANDBSW J. BIOEOFF, A. K. 



Constructed in accordance with the same plan and methods which have given APPLE- 
TONS' SCHOOL READERS UNPRECEDENTED POPULARITY. 



This book is designed to furnish suitable reading matter for those pupfls who have 
finished the Third Reader, and are yet too yonug or too immature * 

to talie up the Fourth. 



Teachers and SchooL.Officers, desiring a choice reader of this grade for their schools, should examine 

APPLETONS' INTRODUCTORY FOURTH READER, 



INTRODUCTORY PRICE, 



56 Cents. 



Specimen copy mailed to any Teacher or School Officer, for examination, upon receipt of introductory price. 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 

New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 



Table showing use of HARKNESS' LATIN GRAMMAR In New 
England, as compared with all other Latin G-rammars combined: 





High Schools. 


Academies. 


Cities. 




HarKness. 


Ail Others. 


Harkness. 


All Others. 


Harkness. 


All Others. 


Maine, 


81 

50 


18 


37 


11 
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New Hampshire, 


11 
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Vermont, 
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Hagsachusetts, 

Rhode Island, " 
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Connecticat, 


24 
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Totals, 
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110 
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52 
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point out of aeven. We believe this is the only time 
that either society has ever been *Mone up so brown." 
The Wrightonians think there was more '*Art'* than 
Arctic in the debate. When the mercury registers 20 
degrees below zero, how could the judges favor further 
''Arctic Exploration?'" Wrightonians look subdued 
but hopeful; they confidently believe in a hereafter, even 
in this present world. 



STATE NEWS. 



The following, in regard to Professor Forbes, State 
Entomologist, is taken from the Bloomington Daily 
Pantagrapk of December 6 : 

''Prof. Forbes has about closed his connection with 
the State Laboratory of Natural History, and with the 
.beginning of the new year he will join his family at 
Champaign and enter upon his duties in the university 
at that place, to whose charge of zoology and ento- 
moloflry he was appointed last June. 

" We witness his removal from among us with ex- 
treme regret, but we heartily congratulate the manage- 
mf^nt of the university upon having secured for their 
institution so eminent a scholar, so skillfull a teacher, and 
so excellent a gentleman. 

*' Prof. Forbes is a native of Illinois. He was born in 
Stephenson county in 1844. He represents the modern 
ideas in science, and belongs to that school of workers 
whose original investigations are giving such immense 
significance to biological discoveries. Like Faraday and 
Prof. Henry, his early opportunities were somewhat lim- 
ited. He attended the district school of his neighbor- 
hood until h^ was fourteen, when he entered the pre- 
paratory department of Beloit college. After a year's 
study, ill health obliged him to return to his home. He 
did not, however, relinquish his studies, but continued 
them under the tuition of an older brother, Colonel 
Forbes, now of Polo. 

" At seventeen he enlisted as a private in the Seventh 
Illinois cavalry. He was rapidly promoted, and before 
he was twenty-one he was in command of a company. 
He was one of the youngest officers of that rank in that 
vigorous western army that marched from the Ohio 
river to the gulf. 

"In June, 1862, while acting as orderly for General 
Rosecrans he was captured by the rebels. He spent four 
and a half months in the dreadful prison pens of Macon, 
Mobile and Richmond, saving himself from utter despair 
and consequent mental and physical wreck, meanwhile, 
by the persistent study of a Greek grammar, a copy of 
which he was fortunate enough to get possession of. 

" He was engaged in the battles of New Madrid, Port 
Hudson. Corinth, Franklin, and Nashville, and in a mul- 
titude of small cavalry ssirmishes, and also accompanied 
General Grierson in his memorable raid through Missis- 
sippi. He remained in the service until the close of the 
war. and was mustered out at Nashville. 

" Oa his return to his home he commenced the study 
of medicine, spendmg a year at Rush Medical College, 
and a second year under a preceptor studying and prac- 
ticiaif. While teaching school for a time his attention 
was attracted to the study oF botany. He became so 
intensely interested m what he found that the resolu- 
tions were at once formed to devote himself to scientific 
pursuits. As Garfield said to Prof. Henry, * It was the 
voice of nature calling to her child and gladly did he 
obay.* He began a correspondence with eminent bot- 
anists, and thus became acquainted with Dr. Vasey, now 
of the department of agriculture at Washington, but 
then in cbarjje of the museum at Normal. Dr. Vasey 
saw calibre in the young botanist, and was his warm 
friend henceforth. When the administration called the 
doctor to Washington in 1872, Prof. Forbes suc- 
ceeded him. 

" With his subsequent career many of our readers are 
more or less familiar. He organized the material that 
he found awaiting him, and very materially increased 
the collection, especially in zoology and cryptogamic 
b otany. 



" His next move was to utilize the sitaation for the 
benefit of public schools. He conBeanently orraDized 
the School and College Association oi Natural Uistoty 
for the collection and exchange through the MuBeom of 
Natural History material. 

'* He organized the summer schools of science, three 
of which were held under the tuition of such scholars ai 
Dr. Wilden and Prof. Barnard, with their specialties, 
and Profs. Burrill and Seymour. Out of these sommer 
schools grew the field and winter meetings of Uie present 
State Natural History society. 

" Prof. Forbes also assisted in the establishment and 
organization of the State Museum at Springfield, fur- 
nishing all of the specimens in zoology and botany, and 
also effecting a complete reorganization of the museum 
at Normal, converting it into a laboratory of Natural 
History. He secured the essential appropriations from 
the State Legislature, and began a systematic Natural 
History survey of the State. In connection with this 
work he undertook to supply the State educational insti- 
tutions and the public high schools with suitable mate- 
rial for the study of this branch of natural science. In 
order to further stimulate p jblic interest he instructed 
science classes in the Normal school. 

"He soon commenced the publication of bulletins, 
giving the results of the original work in the laboratory. 
These investigations were largely in respect to the food 
of birds, fishes, and insects, the main purpose being to 
demonstrate the relations subsisting between different 
forms of animal life and their consequent limitations. 
These reports are about the only ones of their kind in 
this country, and are far the most elaborate ever pub- 
lished. As a sequel to the State survey mentioned 
above, he began the publication of a series of reports on 
the botany and zoology of the State— the first vol- 
ume will appear this winter. When completed they 
will be an exhaustive treatise in those forms of life in 
Illinois. 

"Two years ago Gov. CuUom appointed Prof. Forbes 
State entomologist. In this position he has won the 
confidence of the agricultural interest by the skill with 
which he has managed the economic problems that pre- 
sent themselves in the conflict between vegetable and 
animal life. In this hasty sketch it is impossible to do 
anything like adequate jastice to Prof. Forbes' work. 
The innumerable papers on scientific subjects, the hur- 
ried trips to remote parts of the State, to investigate 
unusual phenomena, the deep lake dredging in Lnke 
Michigan, the resurrection of the defunct Natural His- 
tory Society, and a score of duties beside, all faithfully 
discharged, with the utter absence of ostentation, when 
added to the work barely outlined above, have made his 
life an extremely toilsome one. 

" As a citizen and a gentleman, no less than as a de- 
voted and rarely successful student of nature, Prof. 
Forbes has won the profound respect and admiration of 
all who have followed his career. He is a man and citi- 
zen of the highest, best, and purest type. He is thor- 
oughly devoid of ostentation and obtrusiveness, yet the 
possessor of a quiet dignity and self- possession that are 
mvaluable to the teacher. His earnestness in his work, 
and his enthusiasm are remarkable and, coupled with 
his energy and singleness of purpose, give him that 
wonderful power of accomplishment which has enabled 
him to overcome the manj ta^ks which he has com- 
pleted in connection with his life of- study and research. 
As a friend and neighbor he is held in the very highest 
esteem. He is a pure-minded, upright, kind-hearted 
and honorable gentleman, as much admired and beloved 
in private life as he is distinguished in the fields of 
scientific research . ' ' 

The annual report of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, for the year ended June 30, gives these general 
statistics: 

Oensusof minors fiTSS,682 

Increase in two years 48,904 

Census of persons of school age 1,009,S74 

Increase in two years 31,707 

Enrolled In graded soUools : 328,705 
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WILLABD WOODARD. 



GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 

307 AND 300 WABASH AVE. 



Attention ia called to the following of onr Publications. Send for circolan. 

ANALYTICAL COPY BOOKS 

The NEATEST, BEST, and CHEAPEST series yet published. Prized for their simplicity and beauty 
of mechanical execution. UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED Four Years in Succbssion, 
, by the Chicago Board of Education. Used, and giving great satisfaction, 

in many thousand schools. 

The Three Principles of Letters. 



The copies in books x and a of this 
series, except the xst Une upon each 
page, axe intended to be traced with 
ptn and ink, or with pencil by the 
pupils. 



'zu. 



'^znd. 



<3rd. 



Straight Line. 



Right Curve. 



Left Curve. 



The teacher should place the copy 
upon the Blackboard^ and explain 
the same iJioroughly before the exer- 
cise in writing. Practice upon loose 
paper before using the book. 



CapUal Lttters 

should be made three 
spaces in hight. The 
small u is taken as a 
standard of measure- 
flient. The Capital 
Stem as it occuis in 
the above letters, 
should be shaded ^ 
Uwtheegnter, The 
oval should be about 
iK spaces in hight. 



Z 



-nr 



T 



-/. 



f=y^k-f=y^t^f=y.^^f^^. 



i7^-^ 



■^± 







The small /, h, A, 
k and/* extend three 
spaces above the 
base line and cross 
at y^ their length. 
The small /,7;^,jr 
and z extend two 
spaces below the 
base line. Loop LtU 
ters are ^ space in 
width. 
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The thirteen 
Small Letters 
are each one 
space in hight, 
except r and s, 
which axe \% 
spaces. 




jy jjy .././/• y:-/y/.^j'-/y ^7? 






/ 



^Z^^Tf ^/ rf if) 7/r 





Thetfiiundp 
extend two spa- 
ces above the 
base line. The 
/and ff \% spa- 
ces below the 
base line. 



The small u is taken ns the standard of measurement in regard to hight and width of Capitals and Small Letters. A space in hight is the hight 
of the small u. A space in width is the distance between the two dovmward strokes in the small u Alt letters are formed upon a slant of ^o to 59 



giees from the horizontal to the right of the vertical. Connecting Slant varies from ^9 J4 to 35 degrees. The usual distance between nmalf letters 
x|^ spaces, except in the d,g, q and «• where it is a J^ spaces, llie dot of the small i snadj should be one space above each letter. Cross the 
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Model Ghromo Readers, byj.Russeiiwebb. 

litnilATii'a PoAiliki^ by Richard Edwards, LL. D., as- 
OlUUf;iII 8 neaUCrB, slsted by Henry L. Boltwood. 

Stadent's Readers in Parts, gSidhSP'""'^"**'^ 
Reade's Business Reader, Seis^*°^''°'* *° ®"'*' 
English Syntax and Analysis, ^^^^^^^ufX 

CommoD Sohools, Hi^h Schools, and Normal Schools, by Mrs. 



M. D. L. Haynle, Prof, of Modem Languasres, IlUnois State 

Normal University. 

School Songs, byC.B.B.Muener,A.M...ndO.Bl«k. 

Taylor's History, «>y Edward laylor, A. M. 
Model Arithmetics, by mrk ana Semeld. 

Civil Government, 7rl^^t i"Airo1^ X^^ltX'^ 

United States, by Edwin C. Crawford, A. M., Chioaffo, lU. 
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Increase In two years 83,065 

Enrolled in ungraded sohools 399,876 

Decrease in two years 17,836 

Total enrollment 728,681 

Increase in two years. • 16,250 

Per cent, of children of school agre enrolled in 1884, 
68.1; 1882,68.8. 

Average daily attendance ... 485,625 

Increase in two years 33,140 

Percentage of increase in total enrollment in 2 years, 2.14. 

Percentage of increase in average enrollment, 7.32. 

Average attendance by days of each pupil enrolled, 100.6. 

Increase in two years, 5.5 days. 

Total days' attendance, 73,829,367. 

Increase in two years, 5,456,608. 

New school houses built during the year, 303. 

1884. 1882. 

Number of high schools 164 144 

•Number of graded schools 1,233 1,130 

Number of ungraded schools 10,755 10,828 

Increase in whole number of schools in two years 40 

Number of male teachers 6,714 

Number of female teachers. 13,183 

Total 19,897 

Increase in two years 200 

1884. 1882. 

Average wages of male teachers ^1.31 $46.86 

Average wages of female teachers $40.44 $37.76 

Number of private schools 774 708 

Number of pupils in same 75,821 67,880 

These statistics regarding finances are given : 

1884. 1882. 

Receipts from local taxes $7,053,323.41 $5,9Si0,461.25 

Total receipts 9,887,101.09 8,119,866.61 

Paid teachers 5,640,473.65 4,986,769.56 

Paid for school houses and sites 1,100,728.01 709.337.71 

Total expenditures by districts 9,425,012.96 8,043,430.61 

Amount of bonded debt 3,744,089.71 3,608.376.25 

Township funds 8,082,911.68 8,018,936.31 

Income of same 620,821.95 586,466.65 

Amount of all permanent school funds $9,915,069.48 

County Superintendents. 1884. 1882. 

Number of applicants for certificates 

examined 19,476 21,604 

Number of schools visited 5,124 4,484 

Number of schools not visited 6,864 7,514 

Per cent, of ungraded schools not 

visited 57 

Ck>mpensation $88,662.79 $74,841.88 

The effect of the amendment of the law with regard 

to the institute is thus shown : 

Old. New. 

Days' continuance 1,196 1,845 

Persons attending « 6,712 11,406 

Bxpenditures $13,604.86 $22,558.52 

In relation to graded schools the report says that the 
pupils and their teacher, or teachers in one building are 
called a school, and so the number of graded schools 
seems much smaller than it would if each teacher with 
his pupils made one school in counting the graded 
schools as he does in counting the ungraded schools : 

1884. 1882. 

Per cent, of schools graded 10.8 9.4 

Per cent, of schools ungraded 89.7 90.6 

Per cent, of teachers employed in graded sohools, 31.4. 

1884. 1883. 

M<mth8. Months. 

Average term of graded sbhools 8.64 8.43 

Average term of ungraded schools i 7.06 7.02 

1884. 1882. 

Percent, of pupils enrolled in graded schools. 45.1 41.4 

Per cent, of the whole number of days' attendance cred- 
ited to graded schools in 1884, 57.1; in 1882, 52.9. 

Per cent, of whole number enrolled during the year in 
graded schools who were in daily attendance, 79. 
* name for ungraded schools, 57, 



1884. 1883. 

Average number of days which each pupil 

enrolled in graded schools attended school 128. 1S1.5 

Same for ungraded schools 78.7 76Ji 

Average wages of male teachers in graded 

schools $86.80 $79.59 

Average wages of male teachers in ungraded 

schools 40.95 38.45 

Average wages of female teacher's in graded 

schools 48.88 47.40 

Average wages of female teachers in un- 
graded schools 31JS1 28.0S 

Cost in graded schools for tuition per pupil 

enrolled 11.39 11.3« 

Same in ungraded schools 11.8> 11.67 

1884. 1883. 

Cost for tuition per pupil per day in graded 

school $ .071 $ .068 

Same in ungraded schools 085 .079 

The cost per pupil upon the total enrollment was: 

1884. 1882. 1874. 

For tuition (teacher*s wages) . . . . , $ 7.74 $ 7.00 $ 6.90 

Amount raised by local taxation 9.68 8.30 8i.45 

Amount raised by local and State 

Uxatlon 11.05 9.70 9.M 

Total expenditures 12.93 11.27 1L71 

The cost per pupil on the average daily attendance 
was: 

1884. 1882. 1874. 

For tuition $11.61 $11.01 $12.00 

Amount raised by local taxation 14.52 13.08 14.fl2 

Amount raised by local and State 

taxation 16.58 15.29 17.43 

Total expenditure 19.41 17.78 90.52 

The Superintendent calls the attention of the General 
Assembly to the necessity of makmg an appropriation 
to erect a new building for the Southern Normal Uni- 
versity in place of the temporary structure which has 
been used since the building belonging to the State was 
burned in 188S; and he urges strongly such an amend- 
ment to the law as may be found best in order to pat 
the county superin tendency upon the right basis for 
efficient work in every county. 



M LEAN COUNTY. 

Mr. Fred. H. Lormor and 0. J. Condon seem to be do- 
ing good, efficient work at Arrowsmith and Ellsworth. 

Teachers, why not have a regular daily programme 
and follow it closely? Is there any good reason Why 
you should not? 

The teachers in Eastern McLean county will meet, at 
Saybrook, January 10, 1835. A large nui^ber is ex- 
pected to be in attendance. 

Samples of supplementary reading can be seen at the 
superintendent's office. Teachers don't you feel the 
need of such reading matter in your schools ? 

The schools of Ghenoa, Lexington, and LeRoy seem to 
be running smoothly under the supervision of Miss 
Lizzie P. Swan and Profs. Jess and Chamberlain. 

Oat of the fifteen graded schools in McLean county, 
thirteen changed principals at the beginning of the 
school year. It is evident that the teacher of the mral 
district is not the only one that migrates. 

A local monthly teachers' meeting has been organized 
in Northern McLean county by the teachers of Northern 
McLean and Southern Livingston counties; meetings to 
alternate between Chenoa and Fairbary. 

The school directors of district 8, Hudson township, 
have fixed up their school building in good shape. The 
teacher, Miss Anna J. Victor, ana the pupils, have dec- 
orated the room in elegant style. It is not necessary to 
add that Miis Victor is doing the Hfwaal work. 
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The program me jfivpn by Profs. McCormick.Henninger, 
Cross, McVfarry aad Chamberlain at the hit^h school of 
Bloomin^ctoQ on December 13, wm a prrand success. 
The teachers went away feeling well paid for havinpr 
attended, and very much streng'thened to go forth and 
do mire and better work. Tbe next meeting wrll be 
held at the same place JtUiuary 17. Teachers, come out 
and help us. 

Our best teachers are strongly in favor of uniform 
work, and find the OiUline a great help in tne ungraded 
schools. If there are any teachers who are not supplied 
with the Manual, please send or call on the superin- 
tendent for a supply, and give it a trial. There are a 
few teachers (?) who say that the work, as outlined, 
can't be applied to their schools. They seem to think 
that their pupils can answer their questions better than 
they can answer the questions sent out by tne superin- 
tendent. A visit to their schools is only necessary to 
confirm the teachers* statements. We hope they may 
soon see the error of their way, and go to work in 
earnest. Get out of the old ruts. 

The central examinations will be held at the school 
houses, and on the days named as follows: Old Town, 
Whitcomb school, district. 2, January 19; Randolph, 
Center school, January 20; Downs, Rutledge school, 
district 4, January 21; Towanda, village school, January 
22; Dry Grove, Center school, district 9, January 23; 
Dale, Dale's school, district 2, January 26; Allin, Stan- 
ford school, January 27; Danvers, Danvers school, Jan- 
uary 28; Mount Hope, McLean school, January 29; 
Funk's Grove, Col. Ross's school house, January 30; 
Empire, at LeRoy, February 2; West, Docken school, 
district 4, February 3; Belleflower, village school, Feb- 
ruary 4; Cheney's Grove, Say brook school, February 5; 
Arrowsmith, village school, February 6; Blue Mound, 
Center school, February 9; Martin, Colfax school, Feb- 
ruary 10; Lawndale, Center school. February 11; An- 
chor, village school, February 12; Cropsey. village 
school, February 13; Lexington, Selma school, February 
16; Money Creek, Hefner school, di>trict 5, February 
17; Chenoa, Chenoa school, February 18; Yates, Weston 
school, February 19; Gridley, village school, February 
20; Padua, Ellsworth school. February 23; Hudson, vil- 
lage school, February 24; White Oak, Swan school, dis- 
trict 7, February 25; Normal, district 5, February 26; 
Bloomington, superintendent's office, February 28. 

N. B. — Examination of applicants for teachers' cer- 
tificates will be held on the fourth Friday of each month, 
instead of the third Friday, after January 1, 1885. Re- 
member this and tell your friends. 



VERMILION COUNTY. 

Miss Eva McFall, who for ten years past has taught 
in the primary department of the Danville schools with 
most excellent success, has had to resign her position on 
account of ill health. 

In the Danville High School the proceedings of Con- 
gress are read each day by the' class in Civil Govern- 
ment, and freely commented upon. The newspaper 
proves a good review text. 

Vermilion county has just wheeled into line with the 
progressive counties of the state in the matter of school 
supervision. The board of supervisors at their last 
meeting voted to allow the Superintendent pay for his 
full time to be employed in the interests of the schools. 
How great an improvement in public sentiment on this 
anbject has been brought about is shown by the fact that 
but little more than a year ago that officer was allowed 
only eight days per month for the discharge of all his 
duties — an arrangement which was sanctioned by an 
overwhelming majority of the board. Brother Bene- 
dict now has a big job on hand. He is exerting all his 
energy to regain for the schools what has been lost by 
lack of supervision during the past ten years. 

An interesting case recently came up in one of the dis- 
tricts of this county. A short time after the November 
election a teacher, in conversation with a leading citi- 



zen, remarked that heretofore he had always voted thi 
republican ticket, but this year voted for Cleveland 
The L c , smarting from the sting of defeat, said any on< 
who would do so is no better than a rebel. High wordi 
followed, and the teacher closed the scene by knocking 
his opp jnent down. The political prejudice of the boarc 
being against the teacher, they decided that such actioi 
on his part was evidence of a degree of depravity thai 
unfitted him for the guiding of the youth of that dis- 
trict. The County Superintendent was called in, and 
counseled moderation and harmony; bat the directon 
were inexorable, and dismissed the teacher. He do« 
proposes to *'see it through/* and expects to sue foi 
damages unless they pay his salary. 



ADA.M8 OOUNTT. 

Miss Dora Curry is doing good work at Bine Stock- 
ing. 

Mr. Clair is doing extraordinarily well in his school thu 
year. 

The schools of the county are improving, and will con- 
tinue to improve just as the teachers show a willingnea 
to excel. 

Mr. Hinton, first assistant in the Parson school, ii 
making a fine record. There will be room **np higher'' 
for him after a while. 

Prof. Anderson has introduced modeling in clay into 
the Clayton schools. Miss Lloyd and Miss Pike an 
doing nicely in the work. 

Prof. Pillsbury*8 article on the County Superintend- 
ent is very favorablv received. We hope that the Gen- 
eral Assembly will set the matter right by some com- 
mon, wagon-horse sense legislation. 

Prof S. F. Hall, at Camp Point, is having some very 
excellent work done this year. Drawing is made a 
specialty. A teacher from Quincy spends an hoar ii 
each room one day, at least every week. 

Now that the County Board has made provision fa 
the expendituire of $180 in premiums at the fair, fbi 
specimen work, let every teacher try to win. 

The Manual and Guide will soon be placed in tb< 
hands of the teachers. This is a step in the right direc- 
tion. Let us have intelligent supervision in the district 
schools as well as in the towns and villages. 



OLARK COUNTT. 

The Westfield and Casey schools are running veq 
smoothly. 

Mr. C. M. Rjrman, who is teaching in York townshig 
is succeeding nicely. 

James Dawson is teaching in Westfield toi 
Jim is an old hand at the business. 

Miss Jennie Rogers, of Edgar county, is teaching 
Oliver, this county, with fifty- two pupils enrolled. 

It seems as though the Clark County Teachers* 
sociation is dead, as there has been no meeting of 



MADISON COUNTY. 

Several of our teachers will take part in the holi^ 
excursion to New Orleans. 

The regular annual public examination of the 
schools takes place December 23 and 24. 

The Marine public schools of our county were cl( 
part of last month on account of diphtheria. 

The Illinois School Journal has quite a 
number of subitcribers in our county, thoug^h there i 
some teachers who yet have chance of forwarding 
their subscriptions. It might not be out of place h< 
mention that one of the questions the Goonty Sa| 
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ATLANTIC MONTHLY 

FOB 1885, 

Will contain a series of papers by 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 

BNTITIiSO 

THE NEW PORTPOMO* 

Also the foUowiog Serial Stories — 

A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 

By Mrs. Oliphant, the distinguished English novelist. 

THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA, 

By Henry James, aathor "The Portrait of a Lady,'* etc. 

A MARSH ISLAND, 

By Sarah Orne Jewett, author "A Country Doctor," 

"Deephaven,** etc. 

TELE PROPHET OF THE GREAT SMOKY 

MOUNTAINS, 

By Charles Eghert Craddock, author ''In the Tennessee 

Hountains/* 



Contributions are also expected from many of the 
following^ authors, whose eminence in their various de- 
partments will indicate the wealth and variety of The 
Atlantic's resources. 

SHORT STORIES. 

H. H. Boyesen, Rose Terry Cooke, Charles Egbert 
Craddock, P. Doming, Mary Mapes Dodge. Mary Hal- 
lock Foote, E. E. Hale, H. H.. Sarah Orne Jewett, Eliz- 
abeth Stewart Phelps, H. E. Scudder, Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Constance Fenimore 
Woolson. 

POETRY. 

T. B. Aldrich, C. P. Cranch, Julia C. R. Dorr, 0. W. 
Holmes, Lucy Larcom, James Russell Lowell, T. W. 
Parsons. Nora Perry, E. C. Stedman. Celia Thaxter, 
Edith M. Thomas, J. G. Whittier, William Winter. 

ESSAYS, SKETCHES, AND CRITICISM. 

Phillips Brooks, John Burroughs, James Freeman 
Clarke, Susan Coolidjre, John Fiske, 0. B. Frothingham, 
E. E Hale, W. T. Harris, H. H.. T. W. Higginson, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, W. D. Howells, Henry James, 
Sarah Orne Jewett, H. D. Lloyd, H. C. Lodge, James 
Russell Lowell, J. Brander Matthews, James Parton, 
Harriet W. Preston, Elizabeth Robins Pennell, B. F. 
SanborD, H. E. Scudder, N. S. Shaler, Gold win Smith, 
Edith M. Thomas, Maurice Thompson, Mark Twain, C. 
D. Warner, E. P. Whipple, Richard Grant White, 
George E. Woodberry, L. C. Wyman. 

TERMS: 

(4 a year in advance, postage free; 35^ cents a 
nnuiber. With superb life-size portrait of Hawthorne, 
Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, or 
Holmes, f 5. Each additional portrait, $1. 

Postal notes and money are at the risk of the sender, 
and there/ore remittances should he made by money- 
order ^ draft, or registered Utter, to 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 

4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 



American Statesmanship. 
American Literature. 
American History. 



AMERICAN STATESMEN. 

Edited by John T. Morse, Jun. 

John Quincy Adams, by John T. Morse, Jun. 
Alexander Hamilton, by Henry Cabot Lodge. 

John C. Calhoun, by Dr. H. von Hoist. 

Andrew Jackson, by Professor William G. Sumner. 

John Randolph, by Henry Adams. 

James Monroe, by President 0. C. Gilman. 

Thomas Jefferson, by John T. Morse, Jun. 

Daniel Webster, by Henry Cabot Lodge. 

Albert Gallatin, by John Austin Stevens. 

James Madison, by Sydney Howard Gay. 

John Adams, by John T. Morse, Jun. 

Each volume 16mo, gilt top, $L25. 



AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS. 

Edited by Charles Dudley Warner. 

Washington Irving, by Charles Dudley Warner. 

Noah Webster, by Horace E. Scudder. 

Henry D. Thoreaa, by Frank B. Sanborn. 

Oeorge Ripley, by Octavius Brooks Frothingham. 

James Fenimore Cooper, by Professor T. R. 

Lounsbury. 

Margaret Fuller Ossoli, by T. W. Higginson. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, by Oliver Wendell 

Holmes. 

Each volume 16mo, gilt top, with portrait, f 1.25. 

"Mr. Morse and Mr. Warner, thr ugh the enterprise of their 
Boston publishers, are doln^ in their two biographical series 
a service to tbe lubllo the full extent of which, while well 
rewarded in a oommeroiai seose, is doubtless not greaerdlly 
and rightfully appreciated. Honest and truly Important 
work it is that they and their colleagues are doing.— New 
York Times. 



AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS. 

Edited by Horace E. Scudder. 

VIRGINIA. By John Esten Cooke. 

OREGON. By Rev. William Barrows. 

MARYLAND. By William Hand Browne. 
KENTUCKY. By Prof. N. S. Shaler. 

Each volume 16mo, gilt top, with map, $1.25. 

"It is clear that this series will occupy an entirely new 
place in our historical literature. Written by competent 
and aptly chosen authors, from fresh materials, in conven- 
ient form, and with a due regard to proportion and proper 
emphaRls, they promise to supply most satisfactorily a posi- 
tive want."— Boston Journal. 

I^Other volumes in preparation for each series. 

For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the publishers, 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 

4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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tendent will ask the teachers in his rounds, will be, 
"What educational papers do you take and read?** 

There are 211 teachers employed in the public schools 
of our county. Of this number two have state tertifi- 
c&tes, viz: Werner Stille, of Highland, and Wm. E. 
Lebr, of Marine. There are thirty-seven teachers 
actually teaching, holding first grade certificates, and 
one hundred and seventy-two holding second grade cer- 
tificates. There are male teachers, 94; females, 117. 
These statistics are taken from an advance memorandum 
of County Superintendent Squire's circular, No. 3, which 
promises to be a very interesting document, and which 
will be issued in a few days. arthur obhler. 



BUREAU COUNTY. 

Miss Sarah Mayne teaches the Concord school. 

Frank and Ada Gray assist Mr. Kendall, at Lamoille, 
this year. 

Prof. Mason, of Maiden, has found more congenial 
work in Missouri. Bureau county lost a good teacher 
when he left. 

The Institute last month was fairly attended, and 
the exercises were good. A mistake in announcing the 
place of meeting caused many to stay at home. The 
next meeting will be held at Princeton, the last Satur- 
day in January. 

HENDERSON COUNTY. 

The County Superintendent will hold no more public 
examinations until March. 

The use of the Manual and Guide for the country 
schools came near being a failure on account of their 
not being furnished according to promise by the pub- 
lishers. We have heard of but few teachers using them. 

Two local institutes have been held since my last com- 
munication to the Journal. One at Terra Haute, 
August 28, and the other at Rosetta, October 25. In- 
clement weather interfered with the first, the second had 
a fair attendance and was enjoyed by those present. 

The Annual County Institute was held at Raritan 
November 28th and 29th* There were only twenty 
present out of the eighty teachers in the county. The 
following were the subjects presented with some notes 
taken by your correspondent on the same. 

Miss Ida Crouch read an excellent paper on the 
"Object of the Recitation,** giving three principal 
objects. 

Prof. Derr discussed the importance of "Commercial 
Arithmetic.'' He said there is no reliable arithmetic on 
this subject, and the bankers themselves differ as to 
results, and illustrated this by givmg an example under 
exchange. He would have pupils do away with the 
methods in the arithmetics and teach them but one 
method under each rule. 

Mr. A. Hdgeman, a director of the Raritan schools, 
addressed the teachers on * 'Duties of Patrons.'* 

Miss Maria Tolman read a paper on **Primary Geog- 
raphy/' giving Col. Parker's method of teaching it. 

Prof. J. M. Akin handled '^Relative Importance of 
Mathematics^' in a practical manner and to the satis- 
faction of all. With some it is most important, but 
viewed from the teacher's standpoint he would not place 
it first. Too much time is spent on arithmetic. It 
should be taught more thoroughly and we should give 
more time to other branches. Teachers should give 
more attention to addition, holding the pupils to it until 
they can add rapidly and accurately. As to relative 
importance of arithmetic, it should be placed in this 
oraer: reading, grammar, arithmetic. 

Miss Fannie Field read a biographic sketch of Horace 
Mann. 

In the evening of the 23th, the teachers listened to a 
rare treat in the way of a most excellent address by Hon. 
J. L. Dryden, of Monmouth, on the "Coming Man." 
The teachers would be ^lad to hear him lecture again 
at the next annual Institute. - 



Melvin Baird told the Institute how he taught "Per- 
centage." It was necessary for pupils to nnderstaod 
this subject thoroughly before proceeding farther. 
There was too much mecnanical figuring and trj^ing to 
obtain the answer. Have pupils work by reason insteMl 
of rules. Much discussion took place as to whether per- 
centage should be divided into cases, or not. Doabi 
was also expressed as to the utility of formulas. 

Miss Clara Spears initiated a discussion on "Popu- 
larity as a Means of success." 

Miss Flora Dalrymple illustrated how she taoffht 
"Penmanship to Little Folks." I doubt the propriety 
of teaching writing to them by means of principles. II 
seems that this most neglected subject provokes bal 
little discussion at our institutes. Why is this? 

On Saturday morning Prof. A. J. McCormick led the 
discussirn on the Manual and Guide. He and Pro- 
fessors Akin and Derr argued against its use, while Min 
Grace Veech and Prof. M. J. Green favored its use. 
Prof. Akin said the teachers of this county could get up 
a better one. 

We are sorry to report that the subject of preparing a 
course of study for the schools of Henderson county wai 
overlooked. The objection to a course of stndy because 
the schools are not graded is a good reason why there 
should be a course of study for them. It is hoped that a 
law will be passed this winter for grading the commoD 
schools. 

Miss Grace Veech read a paper on "Pictures as Edu- 
cators," which was fraught with many good suggestions 
and happy illustrations, indicating that it required 
research and time in pn^paration. Pictures should 
adorn every school room. They are a help in language 
lessons. 

Prof. M. J. Green give a talk on "How shall we 
secure the Co-operation of Patrons." The best schoole 
are where the patrons take the most interest in them and 
co-operate with the teachers. It can be secured indi- 
rectly by gaining confidence of pupils on the start, mak- 
ing school interesting and by governing kindly and 
firmly, or making the school what it should be and 
showing that you are master of the situation. It can 
be secured indirectly by making his patrons his friends 
by visiting them or meeting them at other places beside 
their homes. For parente to co-operate understandingly 
it is necessary for them to know in what co operation is 
needed. Hence, it is necessary for the teachers to report 
weekly or monthly the tardiness, attendance andconaact 
of pupils to parents to get their assistance in correcting 
these evils. This subject developed considerable dis- 
cussion on the troublesome theme of tardiness. The 
best suggestion offered was to make the opening exer- 
cises interesting as an inducement to be present. 

Mary Schultz illustrated her method of teaching 
"Primary Numbers," which is the Grube method. 

Delia Nelson read a paper on "The C. L. S. C. as a 
Means of Improvement.*" 

The Teacher's County Libi-ary was discussed but 
failed for want of support. 

An editor was appointed to take charge of an ednca- 
tional column in eacn of the towns in the county whem 
a paper was published. This is a sensible and com- 
mendable move in the right direction if only per- 
sisted in. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 

year: President, Superintendent E. A. Cameron: Vice 

President, Prof. M. J. Green; Secretary, Maria Tolman; 

Treasurer, S. M. Baird. 

The next Annual Institute will be held at Biggsville. 

J. O. 8. H. 

MACOUPIN COUNTY. 

The public schools of Yirden give a vacation of two 
weeks. 

The students of Blackburn have orgaiiized a moot 
court. It became necessary since the turkey was stolen 
Thanksgiving. 

Dr. Hurd, president of Blackburn University, is giving 
a very interesting lecture throughout the county on the 
^'British Isles." 
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SpellinfiT schools are all the rage in raral localities. 

Gillespie has organized a musical and literary society. 

This county has not yet had a single teacher *s meet- 
ing. 

Hie Girard High School will give a second entertain- 
ment during the nolidays. 

Kiss A^es E. Ball, of the Chicago school, wiU si>end 
lier vacation at her home in this county. 

Seven of the Staunton teachers attended the Mont- 
gomery county association in Litchfield, December 18. 

Mr. Ben A. Franklin, principal of the Bonne Terre, 
Mo., schools, will spend the holidays with his family in 
Banker Hill. 

Dr. E. L. Hurd will lecture on "Ireland'* for the bene- 
fit of the Bunker Hill public schools, during the second 
week of January. 

Will L Hblden, formerly a teacher of this county, was 
recently elected superintendent of schools of Lmcoln 
eonnty, Wisconsin. 

The economical school board of the state can be found 
sear Plainview, in this county. They sold a worn out 
stoTe to a blind man for $2. 

Oar former county superintendent, F. W. Crouch, is 
jipoken of as mayor of Litchfield at the spring election. 
HeierTes the people well in any capacity. 

A literary society has been organized at Liberty, near 
Girard. The officers are: C. C Ferry, president; Miss 
Ora Smith, treasurer; Frank Walton, secretary. 

Skaanton proposes to have a teacher *s institute on the 
neond Saturday in January. All the teachers in 
Maooopin and the counties adjoining are invited. 

Miss Yiola Harrintrton, who has been one of the most 
nooessful teachers of the Carlinville schools for the past 
d^ht or ten years, was recently married to a Mr. John- 
no of that city. May happiness attend them. 

i Prof. Wint. E. Scarritt, late professor in the Uni- 
[Tersity of Colorado, gave a lecture in Bunker Hill for the 
|bene6tof the library association. He gained quite a 
Rpotdtion as a lecturer on ^'That Bad Boy'* in the far 
I vest. He is a young man of high aims and will succeed. 

j A. G. E. 

I 

WARREN COUHTT. 

I District No. 4, Spring Grove township, H. G. Callison 
lieacher, has refitted its house with single seats and 
I desks. 

i District No. 1, Hale township, L. H. Bristol teacher, 
jiag boa^ht a new Unabridged Dictionary, Webster, and 
lire talking of a Tellurian. 

The township institutes are going on this year. 
A few teachers were at Rosevilie Saturday, December 
IS, M Barr*s schoolhouse in Hale township there was 
1 feood audience but few teachers, December 12. They 
vill try again in the near future. 

The County Convention of Warren county met at 
Alexis November 2S and 29. Prof. Gillan, of Danville, 
ni , was present until Saturday noon. He gave inter- 
ertipg talks and instruction in Phonic Analysis and 
nhoQs departments of school work. 

Prof. Lyon, of Bushnell, III., gave his methods in 
"Longitude and Time.'* Interesting papers and ezer- 
cises were given by a number of other teachers of the 

A committee was appointed to select some work on 
iteachiog torn which the County Superintendent will 
itdpct examination work in Theory and Practice. A 
committee was also appointed to bring the matter of 
ijireiniiims for school work before the Agricultural Board 
jind one to bring the matter of visitation of schools by 
the Ckmnty Saperintendent before the Board of Super- 
iTiwrs. 



MONTOOMBRT COUSTT. 

Irving township has organized an institute. 

A teacher's meeting was recently held in Butler. 

Prof. John F. Goudy, once the principal of the BuUer 
schools, is now at Highmore, Dakota. 

Quite a number of the teachers of this county will 
attend the State Association during the holidays. 

There are one hundred and twenty-two children in 
Honey Bend entitled to school privileges, and they have 
a small schoolhouse and one teacher. In the district 
there is over $70,000 worth of listed taxable property, 
and there is no reason for failure in not having better 
accommodation. The teacher, Mr. E. W. Strain, is an 
excellent one, but what is one where there are so many ? 
The best teacher on earth can not do justice to so many. 

The second meeting of the Montgomery County 
Teacher^s Association was held in Litchfield, December 

13. Considering the weather the attendance was very 
large, there being nearly one hundred in attendance. 
Macoupin county furnished about fifteen representatives. 
A mongthe interesting papers read mav be mentioned: 
**Oral Work in Intermediate Grades, by Miss Mary 
Hood, of Hillsboro; '*Heart Power in School Work,*^' 
Miss Anna Zimmerman, of Raymond; 'Teaching Read- 
ing in Intermediate Grades/' Miss Mary Beck, of 
Walshville; '^Methods of Teaching Geography,'* Miss 
Camilla Jenkins, of Hillsboro. 

Prof. I. H. Brown, of £dwardsville, gave a lesson and 
exercise in elocution that was fully appreciated by all 
present. His lecture in the evening was on **The Future 
of America as viewed in the Light of the Past and 
Present" Prof. Brown left many favorable impres- 
sions as to his ability as a teacher. 

The schools will try to secure offers of premiums for 
best work in different lines of school work from the 
Agricultural Board of the county. A committee was 
appointed to this end. After a day spent pleasantly and 
profitably, the association adjourned to meet in Nokomis 
February 14. *>. b. a. 

SPRINeFIBLD. 

At the last institute, during the hour set apart for 
grade work in the high school division, a paper was 
read by Mr. Helmle on examinations, that is worthy of 
publication. He advocated oral examinations, as culti- 
vating qualities that were not called forth in written 
exammations, like the quizes in law and medical schools. 
As a consequence of the paper, ten per cent, is to be 
allowed on all written work for systematic arrangement 
and correct English. A uniform heading was also 
adopted. 

Teachers are often glad to hear of good exercises for 
rhetoricals. Two given in the high school chapel, Nov. 

14, were of unusual excellence, each taking about 
twelve minutes. One was a Shakspeare Colloquy, 
taken from the New England Journal of Education of 
Nov. 17, 1881. The quototions are admirably put to- 
gether, and when given with spirit, are very entertain- 
ing. The other was a character reading from Nicholas 
Nickleby, arranged by the pupils themselves, scenes 
from Dotheboy's hall. Mr. and Mrs. Squeers, as repre- 
sented by Sheldon Snively and Rachel Uiller, could not 
have been better, given by professional actors. 

New blanks have been furnished the teachers this 
year. One is for daily use, having spaces to be filled for 
ttie date, names of pupils tardy, absent, excused from 
school, detamed, punished, very unsatisfactory in con- 
duct, very unsatisfactory in lessons, articles wanted for 
room, property injured, janitor's attention is called to, 
teacher present at 8 a. m., and at 1 p. m. and the name 
of the teacher. The other form is for the porpose of 
notifving the parent of some delinquency on the part of 
his child in attendance, punctuality, conduct, or lessons, 
and contains a copy of the rules relating to these points. 
Space is left for the parentis signature and the necessary 
excuse, to be returned to the teacher, 
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PUBLISHERS* NOTES 



PLAYS 



DlAlcMfues. Tablea^iz, Speakers, etc., for 

School. Club, and Parlor. Best out. Cat»> 

f locue free. T. 8. Dbmibok, Chicago, 111. 



Read the "ad** of Johnson^s Cyclopedia in this 
number. 

Have yoa seen a copy of The Basiness Reader, pub- 
lished by George Sherwood & Co.? If not, you should 
examine it. 

Don*t fail to examine the catalofrue of cheap books in 
this number, for sale by the Union School Furniture Co., 
180 Wabash avenue, Chica^fo. 

Read the "ad" of G. W. & A. Barker, and then 
make a list of all the new and second-hand books that 
you wish to dispose of, and write them for an ofiPer. 

We can safely recommend H. B. Bryant's Chicago 
Business College as the highest type of business school 
in the United States. It is the leader in this depart- 
ment of education. 

Young men and women need the thorough practical 
training of H. B. Bryant's Chicago Business College, 
the standard School of Commerce of this country. No 
other investment of time and money will equal this. 

"Our School'' series of report cards and exposition 
chart. The best and cheapest arrangement out for sys- 
tematic reports. Teachers wishing samples and prices 
will address W. W. Enowlbs, Sterling, 111. 

The *^EvoltUion of ^Dodd,^" price 50 cents, as a pre- 
mium for one subscriber to The Journal at $1.50, 

The Brockway Teachers' Agency advertised in our 
columns refers to Supt. Howland, of Chicago, Prof. 
Phelps, Winona, Minn., Adj. Qen. Elliot, Springfield, 
and others. This asrency furnishes a very convenient 
means of communication between teachers and em- 
ployers. 

The Teachers' Cooperative Association, of Chicago, 
announce a new branch office at Lincoln. Neb., with Miss 
L. Margaret Pryse and Miss Jennie Denton, Editors of 
"School Work," as managers. All applicants are rpg- 
'istered at AUentown, Pa., and Lincoln, Neb., without 
extra charge. 

How many of our readers are aware of the fact that 
A. U. Andrews & Co. are the largest manufacturers in 
the world of school furniture? Have you noticed their 
"ad." on p. VI ? Have you tried their Dustless Erasers? 
Have you seen their Lunar Tellurian Globe? Are you 
going to have new desks this y^ar? Yes? Well, then, 
you must see the Triumph, with folding lid. 

The ^'Evolution of ^Dodd,^ " price 50 cents, as a pre- 
mium for one subscriber to The Journal at $1.50. 

Teachers of geography are sure to find many questions 
with short answers a useful and amusing exercise. The 
Gbooraphical Hand- Book gives to the teacher one 
thousand five hundred questions, already prepared, with 
answers, — 300 on United States, 250 on Europe, 150 on 
mathematical geography, and other subjects in pro- 
portion. It would interest you to see how many ques- 
tions out of 50 or 100 your class would answer. Try the 
questions. They will give your class a lively review, 
and cost you only 35 cents. For sale by J. A. Wood- 
bum, Bloomington, Indiana. See advertisement. 

SOMETHING FOR NOTHING. 

We have in our office a beautiful roller map of the 
United States and Canada, size 46x56 inches, geograph- 
ically correct, and showing, in colors, the divisions of 
standard time— just such a map as usually sells for 
about $2. The map is published by the Chicago & Alton 
Railroad, and they propose to send one, all charges pre- 
paid, to any principal, or teacher of any department of 
anv educational institution, for use in their classes, who 
will send a written request for it — until the large edition 



is exhausted. First come, first served. We have always 
considered the Chicago & Alton a liberal corporation, 
but this offer smacks strongly of philanthrophy. We 
trust that our readers will be as generous in their requests 
as the C. & A. is in their offer. Send to 

James Charlton, 
Gen. Pass, and Ticket Agt. 210 Dearborn St , Chicago. 

The '* Evolution of ^Dodd,^ " price 50 cents, as a pre- 
mium for one subscriber to The Journal at $1.50. 

Our new school aids are the best and cheapest system 
for conducting schools in good quiet order. Each set 
contains 150 pretty chromo credit cards, 50 ]ar|^ 
beautiful chromo merit cards, and 12 larsre elegant artis- 
tic chromo excelsior cards, price per set $1 ; half set 60c. 
500 new designs, brilliant artistic chromo school reward, 
excelsior, merit, credit, diploma, birthday, easter, friend- 
ship, remembrance, address, visiting, chrifitmas. new 
year, scripture and gift cards at 5, 10, 15, 20 and 2oc per 
dozen. Large set samples 15c. If you do not care to 
order samples send any amount you wish; stating num- 
ber and kinds of cards wanted and we will surely please 
you. Price list, order blanks, return envelopes free. All 
postpaid by mail. Stamps taken. Please send a trial 
order. Fink Art Publishing Co., Warren, Pa. 

a sure way op teaching grammar 

Intelligently and successfully. "The principles of 
English grammar unfolded to learners by anew method, 
in a strictly progressive order, with copious exercises for 
parsin? and analysis." For circular with explanations 
of the book and testimonials, apply to 

John F. Brooks, 
617 S. 5th St., Springfield, 111. 

The *' Evolution of 'Dodd,' " price 50 cents, as a pre- 
mium for one subscriber to The Journal at $1.50. 

Read the "ad" of "Seatwork in Arithmetic," in this 
number and then send ten cents for a specimen, it will 
pay you. It is the most convenient thing published* 
and lessens the teacher's work surprisingly. It saves 
room on the blackboard; saves the time of writing, and 
more than all presents graded work all ready for the 
pencil of the pupil. 

The Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association of New 
York. E. B. Harper, President, is composed of over 
26,000 business and professional men united on a com- 
mon-sense plan, by which they receive absolute indem- 
nity at one-third the usual rates. This is thft only 
assessment association in America which has $100,000 
deposited with the insurance department; over f250.- 
000 now in the Reserve Fund; all death losses have been 
paid in full, aggregating over $752,000; gross boei- 
ness $107,400,000, which is more than has been done in 
the same time by any other life organization in the 
history of the world. Send for circulars and terms to 
afirents to Brawner & Crawford, 113 Adams street, 
Chicago, III. 

The ^'Evolution of ^Dodd,' '^ price 50 cents, as a pre* 
mium for one subscriber to The Journal at $1.50. 



LOCAL NOTES. 

Send to us for Dr. Hewett's "Pedagogy," Prof. Cook's 
"Methods of Arithmetic," Mrs. Haynie's "Grammar," 
Metcalf and DeGarmo's "Dictionary Work," or any 
book you wish, and in any quantity. Prices low. Try 
us. Normal Book and News Co., Normal, 111. 

Maxwell & Co. have removed to Chicago, but they left 
their old store behind them, and R. C. Ro^rs A Co., 
their successors, can fill any order for goods in their line. 
If you want a book that your dealers can't supply, write 
Rogers & Co., and get it by an early mail. Stodents, 
drop in and see the opportunity for bargains. North 
Side Court-House Square, Bloomington. 
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PEIMAST WORE. 



BY SOPHY G. KBNYON. 



n. 



READING. 

Before entering upon a new step, let us 
consider what the children have already 
learaed, aside from the words. If ordinarily 
bright, they have mastered all, or nearly all, 
of the script letters, with the sounds of those 
most commonly used. The sound of the let- 
ter is of more value to the children than the 
name, for by it they can form new words. 
They have learned the sounds merely by imi- 
tating the teacher's voice in slowly articulat- 
ing words, as c-a-t, r-a-t, etc. Consonant 
sounds are very easily learned in this way, 
and by the time this stage of the work is. 
reached, the children can form new words, 
merely by changing the initial letter (chang- 
ing the terminal letter is much more difficult). 
For instance, the teacher writes the word cow, 
which the children name and separate into 
sounds. The teacher then erases the c, and 
substitutes n, then b, then h. Thus, while 
only thirty or forty words have been devel- 
oped, the ability to double or treble these 
has been acquired, which maizes the progress 
very rapid; and the change from script to 
iprint, which seems, to a teacher unaccustomed 
ilo this method of instruction, a formidable 
Inndertaking, is in reality a very easy step, and 
imakes no break in the regular work of ad- 
vancement. Many teachers think it neces- 
laiy to develop one hundred or even two hun- 
dred words in script before showing print, and 
there would be no objection to this if books 
|0f script words could be obtained. 



The teacher's aim is to make the child 
self-dependent as soon as possible, and a book 
aids much in fostering an independent spirit. 
Children who enjoy their reading lessons as 
they should are hungry for other words, and 
the teacher hears reiterated day after day, "I 
wonder what our new word is." A book 
furnishes for these eager little questioners a 
treasure-house which it is their delight to 
explore; therefore, that pleasure should be 
granted them as soon as they are ready to 
receive it — that is, whenever they recognize 
in print all the words already learned in 
script. 

In making the change, the teacher prints 
such words as are nearly alike in both forms 
(cow, ox, my, man), and is surprised, if it is 
her tirst trial, to hear the children read them 
without difficulty. She then gives them a 
book in which the same words are pointed 
out. The words are now written on sheets of 
manilla paper, or on blackboard, script and 
print side by side, also printed on the back of 
the little word-cards, and used at the seats for 
sentence-building, while slips with single let- 
ters are used for forming words. 

The new word given at each recitation must 
now be printed, as well as written, although 
the children copy the script only. The addi- 
tion of printed words furnishes material for 
stiU more interesting lessons than those 
already given. For example: One child finds 
an object indicated by the teacher, another 
the script, and a third the printed word; or 
a sentence is written ou the board, and chil- 
dren called upon to find corresponding words 
on printed cards. The words learned at this 
time, and as many as possible in the preced- 
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ing lessons should be taken from the reader to 
be used, as the children mast not be deprived 
of the pleasure of recognizing old friends in 
their new books. Readers do not supplant 
the blackboard, but are only supplementary 
to it. Nothing can take its place during the 
first half-year. It permits all the variety in 
lessons that an ingenious teacher can invent, 
and the attention of the class can be much 
more easily held when all see the lesson at 
the same time. Lessons from the book should 
be placed upon the board with the words 
differently arranged, as this change of posi- 
tion prevents mere memorizing, which diffi- 
culty is certain to arise in a large class when 
the children read the words only in the order 
found in the book, some learning them from 
the position on the page, others, parrot-like, 
by hearing them repeated. Later in the 
work, supplementary readers, now so com- 
monly nsed, obviate this difficulty, but in the 
present stagef the blackboard is worth a dozen 
sets of readers. Take, for example, such a 
lesson as the following, from Appleton's First 
Reader: " This girl has a fan. The fan is in 
her hand. Can she fan the cat?" The teach- 
er prints it on the board in this form: '^This 
girl has a fan in her hand and a cat in her lap. 
She can fan the cat." Here the children see 
all the words of the lesson, and the teacher 
can easily discover whether each child knows 
them all. 
Other plans for insuring thoroughness are: 

(a) Place on the board in script a lesson 
from the book, changing the form as before. 
(The script must not give place to print, as 
with practice in every lesson the children soon 
learn to read both forms with equal ease.) 

(b) Print and write on the board single 
words from the lesson. Point to words which 
the children must find in their books. Show 
objects and have children find names on the 
board and in books. For seat work, the chil- 
dren make sentences with iheir printed word- 
cards from copies written upon the board. 

All words for children to copy are written 
in spaces, and every sentence is begun with a 
capital and finished with a proper terminal 
mark. Their work must be as correct in this 
respect as the copy. Children can learn to do 
their work correctly as easily as incorrectly, 
and it is much easier for the teacher to build a 



firm foundation now, though it require much 
time and great patience, than to spend more 
time later in the work in the unnecessary labor 
of tearing down and rebuilding. 

At this step, sentences may be changed 
from declarative to interrogative, and vice 
versay both orally and in writing, in class and 
at the seats. To cultivate language and lead 
to written descriptions of pictures, children 
are taught to study the picture with each les- 
son, and tell in correct sentences what they 
see. A sketch of a lesson will illustrate the 
work outlined in this article. This lesson is 
found in Barnes' First Reader. The picture 
on the page represents a bird sitting on a twig, 
near a nest containing three eggs. The les- 
son is: 

Do you see this little bird? Yes, I see 
the little bird. 

Do you see this little nest? Yes, I see 
the eggs in it. 

The eggs in the nest are white. 
On the board are written and printed the fol- 
lowing words: bird, nest, eggs, white, little, 
see, you, do, this. Books are opened, and 
the attention of the children directed to the 
picture. One child describes the bird, another 
the tree, and a third tells about the nest with 
eggs in it. If the conversation turns upon 
robbing birds' nests, the opportunity for a 
little moral instruction should not be lost. 
The teacher, holding a book open before the 
class, says, ''You may find the words as I 
point to the pictures." One child points to 
the written words, a second to the printed 
ones, while the remainder of the class find 
them in their books. When the words repije- 
sented in the picture have been named, the 
children point to the others as the teacher 
calls for them. The teacher now points on 
the board to the written words, and children 
find the same in their books. This prelimi- 
nary work should not be neglected, as sen- 
tences can not be read understandingly if the 
words composing them are stumbled over. 
The first sentence, ''Do you see this little 
bird?" is now read from the book by several 
children, who notice that it is a question and 
read it with the rising inflection, and when 
questioned by the teacher, call it an asking 
sentence, and readily change it to a telling 
one. The answer, " Yes, I see the little 
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bird/' is then read from the book. Boys read 
the question and girls the answer; then, two 
children facing the class read, one, the ques" 
tion; the other, the answer. One child, 
pointing to the picture of the bird, reads the 
question, and is answered by one or more of 
the class. On the board the sentences have 
been printed in this form: 

Do you see this bird, Mary ? 

Is it a little bird, John? 

Yes, it is a little bird, Mary. 

I see the little bird, John. 
These questious and answei*s are read by the 
children whose names are used. The teacher 
erases the names, and writes those of other 
children who now read tlie same sentences. 
In the next sentence, ''Do you see this little 
nest?'' children point to words as the teacher 
rapidly names them thus: nest, this, do, lit- 
tle, see, you; after which the sentence is read. 
The teacher writes, "Has the little bird a 
nest, Harry?" "Yes, this is the little nest, 
Xellie." and Nellie and Harry, delighted to 
see their names, read as soon as permission is 
given. "Do you see an egg in the nest, 
Willie?" "I see eggs in the nest, Tom," are 
now read by Tom and Willie respectively. 
Children see that the singular number is used 
in one sentence and the plural in the other, 
and give plurals of bird and nest; then read 
the sentences on the board, giving plural 
instead of singular. The third and fourth 
sentences, "Do you see this little nest?" 
"Yes, and I see the eggs in it," are r^ad from 
the book. The last line in the lesson, " The 
eggs in the nest are white," is changed to 
make the following sentences: Is the egg in 
the nest white? The egg in the nest is 
white. Are the eggs in the nest white ? The 
eggs in the nest are white. Do you see the 
white eggs in the nest ? I do see the white 
eggs in the nest. 

The children enjoy these questions and 
answers exceedingly, and watch anxiously for 
their names, carrying on the conversation in 
reading exactly as if the books were not 
there. For seat-work, the teacher writes 

parts of sentences, as, I see a ,1 see 

, Do you see in the nest? and chil- 
dren fiU the blanks with words from the les- 
son; or she gives an asking sentence to be 
changed to a telling one, and a telling to an 



asking. For the time and labor spent in pre- 
paring these blackboard lessons, the teacher is 
amply repaid by the interest evinced and the 
rapid progress made by the children. 
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EOOBAPHY AS A SCIENCE IN THE PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS. 



BY H. D. HATCH.* 



I am dissatisfied with most of the geo- 
graphical teaching that I have seen and have 
done. The work seems to lack proper edu- 
cational purpose, or, at least, such purpose is 
far from clearly shown by the work accom- 
plished; the methods used have not been 
those based on fixed pedagogical principles, — 
e. g, proceeding from the known to the un- 
known, from the near to the remote, from the 
child's real or potential experience to that 
beyond, introducing the method of discovery 
for that of didactics, tracing causation, etc.; 
and much that is taught under the name of 
geography seems to be dropped from the 
mind with greater ease than almost any other 
matter. 

It seems only fitting that when charges like 
the foregoing are brought against a long-taught 
study, by one of limited experience, that he 
should call to his aid the thoughts of others 
whose longer service as teachers finds them 
possessed of a past rich with facts to draw 
upon. 

"Geography," said Carl Hitter, "used, for 
the sake of commerce, to be divided into 
three divisions: mathematical, physical, and 
political. This was at the time when it was 
thought that the whole framework of the sci- 
ences was a disjointed and sundered thing; 
before that minor principle of unity, which 
binds them all together, was recognized as 
one of the noblest conceptions that the mind 
can cherish * * * From these three groups 
our ordinary text-books compile their usual 
aggregate of facts, and each becomes after its 
own pattern a motley in miniature. They con- 
tain valuable quantities of this triple mass of 
materials, and follow no law but the demands 
of the time when they see the light; they 
favor, like our light literature, the whim of 

*Whlle I think It wlU appear that the practical part of this 

Faper is the elaboration of the views of the authors quoted, 
desire to acknowledge the assistance which X have 
received from many suggestions of Mr. Alexander Frye, of 
the Oook Co. Normal School, Normal Park, IlL 
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the hour, and are political, military, or com- 
mercial, as the public may demand. A sys- 
tematic exposition of geography is very sel- 
dom found in them. A harmony of parts, a 
true harmony, is very rarely attained in their 
pages. They are at the foundation only arbi- 
trary and unmethodical collections of all facts 
which are ascertained to exist throughout the 
earth. They are arranged according to coun- 
tries, or great natural divisions; but the 
relation of one great natural division to 
another, the mutual and immense influence of 
one country on another, is never mentioned." 

In March, 1882, before the Department of 
Superintendents of the National Educational 
Association, at Washington, Dr. John M. 
Gregory said, in discussing the non-produc- 
tiveness of our common school studies: " In 
the ordinary methods of instruction, geogra- 
phy is reduced to a sort of game of 'hide and 
seek' on the maps; crooked ink marks running 
here and there are learned as rivers; black 
dots stand for cities; fringed lines represent 
mountains, and the pupil wastes weary months 
in learning that one dot, with an unpro- 
nounceable name, lies in this corner of the 
map, another in that; that the river lines 
begin at one point on the map and end at 
another, and often without the faintest con- 
ception of the real nature or location of the 
country that h6 studies, and with no idea at 
all of the cities, the islands, the lakes, the 
mountains, the harbors, whose location on the 
map he learns." 

"Thus the pupil loads his memory with 
useless lumber. It stirs no thought but that 
of weariness of the lesson. It brings no 
inspiration; it throws no light; it answers no 
question. It is simply an interminable cata- 
logue of names of places never, perhaps, seen 
or heard of, a catalogue that fades from the 
memory in a tithe of the time that it took to 
learn it." 

J. M. Fitch, M. A., lecturer on pedagogics 
before the University of Cambridge, England, 
said, in 1880, in speaking of the educational 
value of geography: "It is the more import- 
ant to think thus about geography, because I 
have observed that this is the favorite subject 
often with the worst and most mechanical of 
teachers. It is, in fact, the one subject in 
which the maximum of visible result may be 



attained with the minimum of intellectual 
effort. To give a few names of places and 
point them out on the map, is the easiest of 
all lessons, and, what is more to the purpose, 
it makes a great show when it is learned. 
And when I ask a teacher what is the favorite 
subject of pursuit in his school and he answers 
geography, and afterwards I find that what is 
called geography merely means the knowledge 
of a number of names, and the power to 
identify their position on the map, I always 
draw a very unfavorable inference respecting 
the character of that school as a place of 
intellectual training; for I know that such 
information may have been imparted without 
the least exertion of educating power on the 
master^s part; and that a good deal of such 
knowledge may easily co-exist, in the learner's 
mind, with complete mental inaction and bar- 
renness." 

"I do not think," says Thos. H. Huxley, 
"that a description of the earth, which com- 
mences by telling a child that it is an oblate 
speriod, moving around the sun in an elliptical 
orbit; and ends, without giving him the slight- 
est hint towards understanding the ordinary 
map of his own county, or any suggestion as 
to the meaning of the phenomena offered by 
the brook which runs through his village, or 
the gravel pit whence the roads are mended; 
is calculated either to interest or instruct. 
And the attempt to convey scientific concep- 
tions without the appeal to observation, 
which can alone give such conceptions firm- 
ness and reality, appears to me to be in direct 
antagonism to the fundamental principles of 
scientific education." 

Says Herbert Spencer, "Political Geogra- 
phy, dead and interesting to a child, and 
which should be an appendage of sociological 
studies, is commenced betimes, while physical 
geography, comprehensible and comparatively 
attractive to a child, is in great part passed 



over. 



J5 



Dr. E. Seguin, United States Commissioner 
of education at the Vienna Exhibition, says: 
"It is a trite remark that no tiling is so soon for- 
gotten as geography. This is due to the want 
of interest in what is taught as such, and also 
to the vague location of the objects studied." 

Such are a few of the opinions of those 
competent to judge of what they speak. 
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If, then, geography, as commonly taught, 
fails to accomplish results commensurate with 
the time given to it in our courses, in fact, 
falling far short of this, what is the cause? 

It seems to me that the chief cause of fail- 
ure of this study is in the fact that it has not 
been generally treated or looked upon as a 
science, and hence those who have seen geog- 
raphy from the view point of mere descrip- 
tion, which really should give the elements of 
tbe science, have considered the description 
as the all^ and have largely lost sight of the 
value of relations so controlling in all science 
and the prime importance of understanding 
the near before attempting the remote. 

In confirmation of this thought, we have 
only to glance at the manner in which the 
study found its place in our school. Upon 
this point, says Dr. Gregory, in the address 
already referred to: "Very many are now 
living who can remember the first introduction 
of geography into the circle of our common 
studies. I recall now a certain small but 
thick, octavo volume, with a single map of 
the world folded in opposite the title page, 
which bore the name of Morse's Geography. 
It was occasionally brought to school by the 
big boys and girls, and when they had ex- 
haasted the reading lessons of the American 
Preceptor, the Columbia Orator, and the old 
Third Part, they resorted to this geography as 
a reading book. The poor map was speedily 
disposed of as an unnecessary incumbrance, 
and the description of the boundaries, charac- 
teristics, productions, etc., of the several 
coantries were read as interesting facts. 
Occasionally classes would be formed to learn 
and recite lessons from these mapless geogra- 
phies, till at length some bookmaker, seeing 
the chance of introducing a new text book, 
provided us with geographies fitted up with 
maps and furnished with innumerable map 
questions, sufficient • to occupy our time for 
several years. The study became common, 
and now ranks. among the universal require- 
ments of our common schools. Surely no 
one can claim that the intelligence of school 
boards, or of wise parents, or of anxious and 
far-seeing teachers, selected this from the 
round of human knowledge and accomplished 
its introduction on the ground of its superior 
ability, either as a knowledge or as ^n exer- 



cise of the mind. Entering by accident, it 
owes its continuance to the enterprise of 
bookmakers and book publishers." 

Xoah Webster writes: "No Geography 
was studied before the publication of Dr. 
Morse's small books in that subject about the 
year 1786 or 1787." 

But even were geography treated as a sci- 
ence, why should it claim a place in our school 
course ? 

If our studies were chosen, as I think they 
should be, with reference to their adaptability 
as instruments of thought evolution, then I 
think that geography, scientifically treated, 
would be able to serve an excellent purpose. 
Under such treatment, I think tliat few stud- 
ies, beyond the three R's, are better calculated 
to aflford the needs of mental growth, or could 
better claim all 'the time that it now occupies 
in our schools. 

Again, in order to live to the best advant- 
age, man should understafid .the earth, his 
dwelling place, in order that he may know 
how best to modify it to suit his needs; and 
geography, considering the earth as the abode 
of man, exercising a manifold influence upon 
his life and actions, raises itself from the cate- 
gorical display of unrelated and isolated 
phenomena to the realm of a science in which 
order and sequence prevail and the element of 
causation is all controlling. 

Bearing this in mind, many facts hithero 
overlooked are now brought vividly to our 
notice. For example, we are brought to a 
realization of the important fact that 350 feet 
of elevation exercises an influence upoil the 
mean annual temperature of a given place 
equal to sixty miles of latitude, and we begin 
to heed the vertical dimensions of continents 
that we have almost completely ignored. 

We see the vast eftect of these elevated 
masses upon the relative humidity of prevail- 
ing air currents; and now we note two of the 
chief elements in all geographical science, — 
land elevations and agencies acting upon 
them. 

In order that the pupil may consider the 
study in the desired light, I would have him 
become familiar with the relief and contour 
of all land forms in their real and relative 
positions; I would have him familiar with the 
inanimate {Agencies acting upon these forms. 
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30, heat, air, and water; I woald lead him, by 
a due consideration of these elements, to see 
that the climate of a given section is only 
their effect; that the animal and vegetable 
life and the character of the people, depend 
npon the climate and soil; and that the occa- 
pations of the people are in tarn the out- 
growth of these. 

The character of the chief cities, the trend 
of commerce and history, the growth of 
political divisions, and the civilization of the 
globe should be presented in their proper 
order of sequence. 

But can this ideal be accomplished by the 
classes in our public schools, and if so, how? 

The first request of success is diligent and 
untiring investigation of the material at hand. 

Says Eitter, " Personal investigation must 
be made by every student in order to under- 
stand the investigations of others. Wherever 
our home is, there lie all the materials which 
we need for the study of the entire globe. 
Humboldt hints at this when he says, in his 
Kosmos, *' Every little nook and shaded cor- 
ner is but a reflection of the whole of 
Nature." The roaring mountain brook is the 
type of the thundering cataract; the geological 
formations of a single little island, suggest 
the broken coast lines of a continent; the 
study of the boulders which are so thickly 
scattered in token of a great primeval deluge 
from the north, reveals the structure of whole 
mountain chains." 

"The digging of every well may contribute 
to our knowledge of the earth's crust; the 
excavations made in the building of railroads 
may, without the loss of time, labor, and 
expense, be a ceaseless source of instruction. 
In the structure of a spear of grass, of a rush, 
of a single monocotyledon, may be studied in 
miniature' the palm tree, prince of the tropics; 
in the mosses and lichens on our walls, the 
stunted growths of mountain topg may be in- 
vestigated. A small range of hills may be 
taken as the type of the loftiest Cordillera. 
The eye may be easily trained to see all the 
greater in the less. The study of our own 
district is the true key to the understanding 
of the forms and the phenomena of foreign 
land.s. Whoever has wandered through the 
valleys and woods, and over the hills of his 
own state, will be the one capable of follow- 



ing Herodotus in his wanderings over the 
globe. He, and he alone, will be able, with 
true appreciation, to accompany travelers 
through all foreign lands. The very first step, 
in a knowledge of geography is to know thor- 
oughly the district where we live. 

" Unfortunately, the text books which we 
now possess do not discuss, with any approach 
to exhaustiveness, the districts where their 
readers live; and hence they can not give any 
true inductive generalization of the large and 
the remote." 

Is it possible for the pupil to grasp in his 
imagination the continental forms in their re- 
lations without clear concepts of the facts of 
his own locality ? To hold that he can and to 
attempt to lead him to do so, is to act in direct 
opposition, to the most firmly fixed principles 
of mental science. But how is this knowledge 
to be gained ? 

In the kindergarten and the primary school 
by clay modeling and sand plays, I would 
have the child become acquainted with the 
chief facts of form, — as found in the sphere, 
cube, cylinder, prism, pyramid, and cone, 
with directions and relative positions, etc. 
When he has reached his third or fourth 
school year, I would. go with him to study a 
hill, at least lead him to observe one, and 
question him in regard to the slopes, as, 
where do they begin, where end, in what 
direction do they extend, how many slopes 
are there, do you know of any land that does 
not slope, where is it? Do you know of any 
land slope that does not form part of a hill? 

Such are a few of the many lines of obser- 
vation that may, and should be, followed. 

Thus far you have exercised the pupil's 
power of sight alone; but do not be too sure 
that his mental picture is a clear one; sight is 
often deceptive because it is poorly trained. 

Have your pupil reproduce in the concrete 
forms that he has seen; let him work in the 
sand-pile in the school yard, in the pile of 
saw-dust in the basement, in the sand of his 
moulding board or moulding pan in the school 
room ; the imperfection of his forms here, as 
with his pencil later, will be an index of his 
imperfect concepts, making due allowance for 
lack of dexteritv. Much drill should be had 
in this work, and the models made as real as 
possible. 
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You are now working in the line of your 
I pupils* sympathies, as I have recently had 
j oocasion to observe. I have watchedJohnnie 
I and Lutie in their School room, and they seem 
I to take little interest in the regular work 
I there; but after a rain I find these boys as 
\ busy as beavers, working with absorbing inter- 
I est at the roadside, building a dam of boards 
and sand across the little stream; near the 
dam stands the mill, a structure composed of 
four bricks with a roof of sand. The follow- 
ing day, when the stream has subsided, what 
do I find my boys doing? In the bed of 
the then raging stream, I find them busily 
occupied with the sand; I stop, and upon 
inquiry I find that to-day they are occupied in 
agricultural pursuits; that rectangular ridge of 
sand is the farm boundary; near its center are 
the farm house and barn, from which a road- 
way leads to the farm limits. To be sure this 
is boy's play, bat here I find the sympathies 
of two bright boys who find very little inter- 
rat in their books. Why shall I not make use 
of what I have learned and reclaim my boys ? 

Having gained a knowledge of the availa- 
ble land forms, in a manner indicated by the 
sn^estions on the hill, heat and its effects 
may be studied in simple experiments. 
Which is warmer, the wall near yon stove, or 
the air between the wall and the stove ? Put 
yoor hand on the wall, hold it in the air, what 
do you say ? Why is this ? If I had a heated 
plate of iron in the center of the room, where 
could I warm my hands better, by holding 
them above or at the side of the plate ? In 
which place would my paper wind- mill run ? 
Why? How high will the hot air go in the 
rooHi 'if How high out doors ? What stops it 
from going higher? Where does it go, then? 

I have some water in a small test tube with 
a small, bent glass tube through the cork; I 
hold the test tube in the fiame of a lamp. 
What do you notice? What happens to the 
water? Why? What do you see coming 
from the little tube ? Why is this ? What 
makes it? I can see it but a short time; what 
becomes of it ? 

Why could you see the vapor from your 
breath to-day, and not a week ago ? What 
made the little drops gather upon the water 
pitcher last month? Why did they gather 
more and faster some days than others ? How 



does the frost form on your windows? What 
kind of weather have we to-day? Make a 
note of it and to-morrow the same. What 
make clouds ? Where does rain come from ? 
What becomes of it ? Does it all soak into 
the groxmd? How far does it go into the 
ground ? What good does it do there ? What 
becomes of it then ? What becomes of that 
which does not soak into the ground ? How 
do* slopes affect the water which falls on 
the land ? Why do you say this ? Are the 
streams by the road-side straight? Why? 
Make one of them straight for a distance. 
Does it stay that way? Why ? What effect 
does water have upon the sand and dirt in 
the stream? Where do you find the larger 
pebbles in the brook? Why? Where the 
fine sand and mud? Why? 

Which seemed warmer on a hot day, the 
dust in the road and the boards of the side- 
walk, or the air above them? Why? Of 
what is the ground made ? What use is it? 
What makes the difference in soils ? What 
of this? Of what is a vegetable made? 
Where does it get its food? How can you 
think of animals as being made of dirt? In 
a like vivid manner, the pupU should have 
the chief products, the leading articles of 
commerce, and the occupations of his own 
vicinity together with a means of transporta- 
tion brought before his mind in review. He 
should learn the elements of his home gov- 
ernment and the character of the people. I 
am aware that this knowledge is, properly 
speaking, beyond the realm of geography; 
but the need of an elementary knowledge of 
sociology, and the intimate connection of such 
knowledge, with Physical Geography, is so 
evident, that it seems better to include it with 
geography as a preparation for history, than 
to treat it separately or omit it from our 
courses. 

This indicates, somewhat in detail, the line 
that I would follow in presenting the sense 
perceptions and the deductions from them, by 
which the pupil may be able to imagine the 
continental forms, together with the agencies 
which act upon them. After this elementary 
observation work, if he has been properly 
taught, he will be able to so extend his expe- 
rience by the use of his imagination that he 
may comprehend the remote. 
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Being now able to see beyond, or through, 
the sand that he moulds and the map that he 
draws, the real hill and the real river, he is 
ready to proceed to the continent. 

At this stage, perhaps, a few lessons with 
the globe upon the earth's form might come 
with profit. 

I would now have him gain a general 
knowledge of the contour of South America, 
one of the simplest continental structures, by 
making rapid sketches of a putty, clay, or 
plaster model of the continent, placed before 
him. In this sketching only the general form 
is sought; the details of contour may be 
studied with later map drawing. Very good 
models may be made from a mixture of two 
parts putty and one part whiting, with enough 
Japan to give it consistency. I would now 
have him study the model as he studied the 
hills with their slopes, applying here all the 
principles that .were learned there. He 
should mould this form until he is familiar 
with it, great care being taken that his 
thought is not lost in the sand, but that he is 
lead to see through it into the continent. His 
knowledge of known distances must be here 
extended by the imagination. Having be- 
come fairly familiar with the contour and 
relief of South America, I would have him 
next pass to the study of Africa, North 
America, Asia, Europe, and Australia in the 
same manner. I would now have him com- 
pare the various continental forms and note 
that in which they agree and wherein they 
diifer, calling attention to the coast indenta- 
tions and the proximity of islands to the vari- 
ous continents, both facts having much to do 
with the growth of civilizations. 

I would now lead the pupil to a more defi- 
nite knowledge of the arrangement of the 
land masses upon the globe; I would lead him 
to discover the relation of long and short 
slopes to small and large oceans, the fact of a 
land and a water hemisphere, and other facta 
which relate to the globe taken as a whole. 

Having now gained a knowledge of the ver- 
tical and horizontal forms, and the positions 
of the land masses, our pupil is prepared to ap- 
ply to the globe and to the separate continents 
that elementary knowledge of the agencies act- 
ing upon the land and water masses which 
he has gained in his primary object lessons. 



I would next lead the pupil to a knowledge 
of the chief facts of the main ocean and 
atmospheric currents; he will be able to 
deduce most of these facts from a knowledge 
of the heating of the earth and its mo^e- 
nients, which may be given in this connection. 
It will now be a pleasure for him to consider 
the effect of the vertical land masses as great 
atmospheric condensers, and so determine the 
rain fall, drainage, climate, and soil of a 
large portion of the globe. This may be fol- 
lowed by a study of the geographical distri- 
bution of the chief mineral, vegetable, and 
animal products of the globe. To make this 
work as graphic as possible, muslin, manilla 
paper, and blackboards, together with colored 
crayons, water colors, and India ink, should 
be used in making large outline maps with 
sections strikingly colored, or otherwise 
marked by gluing sample products upon the 
map, to indicate the position of the earth^s 
chief productions. Heed must be taken here 
that the symbol does not become the thing, 
but that it truly symbolizes. 

He may now people the globe, decide the 
occupations of the earth's inhabitants, locate 
the manufacturing sections, inquire into the 
wants of various regions and where these 
wants may be supplied. 

The home life of the various peoples should 
be made as real as possible by considering the 
effect of the climate upon their habits, occa- 
5>ations, and food, leading the pupil to see 
that demand of the inhabitants of tropical 
regions for a food largely composed of starch 
finds itself supplied with much more ease 
than that of the people of polar and north 
temperate regions for a highly carbonized 
food; the former supply coming chiefly from 
the vegetable world, while the latter is princi- 
pally the product of the animal world. The 
homes of the various people should be 
studied by means of pictures, models of their 
houses, and the excellent juvenile literature 
which is constantly increasing in quantitjr and 
quality. 

Having accomplished the work as outlined* 
our pupil is ready to locate a few typical 
cities. New York, New Orleans, Chicago, 
San Francisco, London, Liverpool, Paris, 
Calcutta, Kio Janeiro, Havana, Cape Town, 
Melbourne, and his home, will serve him for 
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a long time; these, with twice as many more, 
weU selected, are about all that he need bur- 
den his mind with. Each of these cities 
should be studied as the exponent of the 
region in which it is found; the relation of 
the city's business to the surrounding coun- 
try should be noted; its resources, advant- 
ages, and intellectual and moral development 
should each form the basis of diligent inquiry; 
then let the pupil compare the merits of differ- 
ent cities. 

As having a practical bearing upon this 
point, I will say that I have listened with 
much interest to a debate of an hour and a 
half a day for two days, by pupils between 
twelve and fifteen years of age, upon the 
relative natural advantages of Chicago and 
New Orleans, and I was surprised at the 
penetrating knowledge which these pupils 
showed, and the clearness of their reasoning. 

Every effort should be put forth by the 
teacher to make each of the cities studied as 
real as possible. To this day the first impres- 
sion brought to my mind when I hear the 
word San Francisco is a black dot on the left 
hand side of a colored background. This 
OQght not to be so; the name ought to recall 
much of the city's reality. 

Possessing now a knowledge of the earth's 
chief cities, our pupil will be able to settle for 
himself their commercial relations by classify- 
ing them upon a basis of their leading inter- 
ests, as, manufacturing, mining, agricultural; 
fine art and educational, and historical. 

That the pupil may form a general idea of 
the religions of earth, I would have a large 
ontline map of the world upon Mercator's 
Projection, graphically representing in colors 
the chief religions of the globe; and I would 
call his attention to the relation which civili- 
zation bears to these religious sections. 

Having gained this knowledge of the ge- 
ography of the globe, the pupil is prepared 
to enter understandingly upon the more 
detailed study of such sections as are deemed 
advisable, beginning with the United States 
and following it with Europe. In studying 
political geography, constant reference should 
be had to the historical causes of all the di- 
visions. 

In conclusion I will say that I think a 
course of geography, as outlined, would 



prove an excellent means of thought growth, 
would fit the pupil for right living, would lead 
him to a knowledge of a higher power than 
chance, and would raise him to a realization 
of the poet's thought when he says: 

" To him who in the love of nature holds 
Commanion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various languafife." 



NEVADA AS A FIELD FOB TEACHERS. 



BY F. M. ALEXANDER. 



Many persons at the east have roseate-tinted 
visions of the great, free west. At home the 
avenues of business and the professions seem 
overcrowded, and the competition seems so 
sharp that many imagine the possibilities of 
their futures would be greatly enhanced by 
locating in a new country, with its new life 
and vigor. Hence to "go west and grow up 
with the country" has become the most fondly 
cherished ambition of many a young man. 
The excellent salaries received by many teach- 
ers in the western states and territories have 
aroused the desires of some of that profession 
to come and claim a share of the reward. 

The statement seems to be well authenti- 
cated that Nevada pays the highest average 
wages to her teachers of any state in the 
union. TJhe weight of this statement will 
best appear, however, after some examination 
of the number and kinds of our schools. The 
State of Nevada, with its 104,000 square 
miles, — almost large enough to contain the 
whole of New England and have a comer 
left for ^ew York, — is divided into fourteen . 
counties. These counties have an aggregate 
of about two hundred teachers. The exami- 
nation of applicants for certificates devolves 
upon a county board of examiners of which 
the County Superintendent is chairman. The 
other details of school supervision are similar 
to those of Illinois, save that the vast size of 
the counties, and the limited facilities for 
travel, necessarily render it less eflScient. 
The entire State,, save mere garden spots sus- 
tained by irrigation, is a desert as absolute as 
those of the old world. Consequently the 
towns are small and widely separated, and 
country settlements are still more sparse. 
Some of the "ranchers," as farmers are 
called, are thus deprived of school privileges 
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by the sheer force of circumstances. What 
coantry schools do exist are usaally small, 
rarely exceeding twenty-live, and sometimes 
not nnmbering more than two or three. Yet 
it is these country schools that make the 
average wages so high. Last May, one of 
our students from the Keno schools, a young 
lady who had never taught, took charge of 
the school in a little settlement shut in by the 
Peavine Mountains, and ever since has been 
employed in teaching two quiet little children 
at a salary of fifty dollars per month. Several 
of our students are teaching larger schools 
and receive better wages. We know of no 
.schools that pay less than the salary men- 
tioned, while most pay more, some reaching 
a hundred per month. A "newcomer" 
would also be surprised at the fact that these 
district schools have as long terms as the towns 
and cities. The usual term is ten months, 
the latter consisting of four weeks each. 

But the wages oi teachers in the cities are 
not materially better, and in some cases not 
so good, as in towns of the same population 
in Illinois. There are about five places in the 
State that employ from twelve to twenty teach- 
ers. These are Beno, Virginia, Carson, 
Eureka, and Austin. These pay their princi- 
pals from $1,250 to $2,000 per annum, and 
their assistants from $60 to $100 per month. 
Bemembering, then, the small number of 
teachers required to supply the demand, and 
the greater cost of living, the seemingly excel- 
lent wages add but little to the desirability of 
the Stat« as a field of labor for a progressive 
teacher. Board costs $5 to $10 per week; 
wood — no coal is used — $6 to $8 per cord. 
, Kailroad fares are from six to ten cents per 
mile. 

But the most pathetic thing that one sees is 
the unmista£:able evidence of a slow but cer- 
tain decline stamped upon everything. The 
State has, perhaps, not more than a third of 
the population to entitle it to a single repre- 
sentative. The richness of the mines ten 
years ago gave every kind of business a short, 
brilliant, exciting career, but that glory has 
departed, probably never to return again, and 
its vast gloomy deserts seem all the more 
uninviting. 

Mining interests are, at best, uncertain, and 
it will be impossible to render any significant 



portion of the territory available for agricul- 
ture. Neither can manufactures flourish; so 
that there seems to be no secure basis upon 
which to build a prosperous future. The peo- 
ple seem to recognize the inevitable, and they 
pass on through the monotony of existence in 
a hopeless sort of way that is little fitted to 
contribute to the progress of society or the 
excellence of their institutions. How diflTer- 
ent the inclinations of the people of the west 
from those of New England! The latter 
built their cottages on the lee of their bleak, 
snow-bound rocks, kindled their roaring fires, 
and, driven in upon their own resources, culti- 
vated their social and intellectaal natures, and 
supplying by art the deficiencies of nature, 
developed a culture which niiay well be our 
pride and delight. But two forces have 
arrayed themselves against a similar develop- 
ment in many parts of the west. The excit- 
ing irregularity of mining life attracted a rest- 
less, unstable class, with blunt perceptions, 
narrow ideas, and often selfish motives — the 
acquisition of fortune. These lack the deep 
conscientiousness and steadiness of purpose 
requisite to rear a permanent and prosperous 
commonwealth. In the second place, the vast 
distances and the sparseness of settlements 
have impeded social intercourse and thought- 
development, and have left the people more 
than ever concentered in self and pelf Here 
is little variety of scenery or occupation. In- 
stead of the green fields, trees, flowers, and 
manifold forms of vegetation, rivers, steam- 
boats, agricultural and manufacturing machin- 
ery, with the great diversity of occupations 
and its attendant fertility of thought, we find, 
for hundreds of miles, the same gray waste of 
sage brush, alkaline desert, bare and lonely 
mountains — the eternal hills, but eternally 
the same, — subUme, cold, impassive, silent 
Like produces like. This eternal sameness ot 
surroundings produces a Hke condition of 
thought. Our people do not try — can not 
try — to mitigate these circumstances. They 
do not, and can not, travel and come into 
contact with the world so as to see and feel 
the best that others have thought, said and 
done. They are wanting in jast conceptions 
of punctuality* and continuity. Business 
changes rapidly. We are told that scarcely a 
firm in Beno retains the style it had ten yean 
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ago. Do jou ask what all this has to do with 
the work of the school room? My dear 
friend, it has a great deal to do with it. If 
the external world narrow ideas, so mach the 
more labor will be necessary to broaden and 
elevate them. The thousand of objects aris- 
ing from your conditions of Ufe and sur- 
roundings, and which you employ as powerful 
aids in illustration and teaching, are wanting 
to us and give no aid to our instruction. 
Only those objects are profitable for illustrar 
tion with which children are familiar. If the 
people are late at church, children will be late 
at school. If parents are vacillating in busi- 
ness, their children will be so in their studies. 

Our teachers, being so widely separated, are 
deprived of institute and association privileges 
save the annual session of the State Associa- 
tion, which is of less magnitude than the 
average county institute in Illinois. Nevada 
supports one university at Elko, there being 
only about fifteen students. There is not the 
semblance of a Normal school and, we may 
say, no demand for one. 

Our climate is certainly delightful, perfectly 
free from malaria. We can not, however, 
i^ard Nevada as a favorable field for any 
kind of professional work, for the future gives 
little promise of further development. 



MODELINO IN CLAY. 



BT H. M. ANDBB80N. 



The most convenient form of potter's clay, 
and the best color adapted for this purpose, ib 
the gray clay in dust. This can be procured 
of any dealer in art supplies, at a cost of five 
cents per pound. It is also put up ia bricks, 
bnt it requires some labor to pound these into 
dost, and as the average teacher has not an 
abundance of time, it is economy to purchase 
the dust. To prepare the dry clay for use 
place the dust in any vessel, or on a board, 
and mix it carefaljy and gradually with water, 
until it becomes of the consistency of putty 
prepared for immediate use. If the clay is 
too wet it will be sticky and should be placed 
on some porous surface which will absorb the 
moisture. If the clay is too dry it will not be 
pliable. Never allow the clay to crack or 
erumble. £eep it as dense as possible to pre- 
vent its becoming "rotten/' If there is air 



or bubbles in the clay, remove them by cut- 
ting the clay into two pieces with a fine wire, 
and then slap them together sharply, repeat- 
ing the operation many times until it will cut 
clean, without a single air bubble. The clay 
in the wet state can be kept ready for use by 
keeping it in an earthen crock, with another 
crock Jot a cover. A wet cloth should be 
placed next to the clay, and by sprinkling the 
cloth the clay will keep nicely. If the clay is 
allowed to dry out — ^becoming hard — it can be 
used again by putting it into a strong cloth 
and beating it until it become pulverized, and 
adding water the same as at first. Modeling 
boards can be purchased for ten cents each; 
they can be made at a cost of five cents per 
board. Very little skill in the use of a hand- 
saw and plane will enable any teacher to make 
these boards. Plank for this purpose should 
be one-half inch in thickness, and tyvelve 
inches in width. It only remains, then, to 
saw the plank the required length (which 
should be about fifteen inches) and dress the 
edges with a smoothing plane. It is assumed 
in giving the economical way of obtaining the 
necessary materials for this work, that many 
teachers will have to meet the expense by 
drawing from their munificent salaries. 
Some prefer, where there is no question of 
finance, tin pans of the usual size and a 
half-inch deep, as being cleanlier than the 
boards. The tin pans are said, by those who 
have used them, to be troublesome to clean 
and prevent from rusting. The boards are 
better adapted for the purpose it is thought as 
there is no raised edge to interfere with the 
free working of the muscles of the hand and 
arm, while reasonable oversight on the part 
of the teacher will insure careful handling oi 
the clay by the pupils. As few implements 
should be used in shaping the clay as possible, 
as the work should be fashioned by the 
fingers; but, when necessary to make use of 
anything of the kind, it should be in outline 
the shape of the thumb and made of wood. 
A common knife is also useful and costs ten 
cents. 

This occupation should never be allowed to 
degenerate into mere play. Modeling, when 
practised with a view of baking the clay, is 
an art in itself, and one which can boast of 
its great masters — Luca Delia Bobbia, for 
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instance. It can be applied to nearly all 
indnstries, and apart from its relation to 
sculpture it is invaluable in primary instruc- 
tion as furnishing one of the most fertile 
means of cultivating the perceptive faculties 
and entrancing the attention of the children. 
How much more real, and children love real 
things, are the forms created by their own 
little hands, and how much more vividly do 
they recall the facts connected therewith, 
than when presented ready made and labeled 
for their inspection. There is no better way 
of presenting some of Froebel's Gifts than by 
modeling them in clay, while it furnishes an 
excellent introduction to drawing. 
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TELLING, TEACHING, AND TEAININO. 



BY H. C. cox. 



With the hope that the above alliterative 
title may not prove as hurtful to those who 
read it as was the ^'Kum, Romanism, and Ke- 
bellion " of Dr. Burchard, to the Republican 
party, I proceed to a brief discussion of the 
things signified by the words constituting it 

First. Three empirical definitions: (a;) 
Telling is causing to hear; (b.) Teaching is 
causing to know; (c.) Training is causing to do. 

Second. Three pertinent queries: (a.) How 
much of our work in school is mere telling ? 
(b.) How much may be represented by the 
term training? (c.) Which remains with our 
pupils after their school days ? 

Third. Three self-evident possibilities: (a.) 
One may hear and not heed; (b.) One may 
heed and not understand; (c.) One may hear 
and understand and not heed. 

Of the first of these, n;iere telling, the less 
there is of it in school the better. Like saw- 
dust in feed, the smaller the quantity employed 
the stronger and more vigorous the one receiv- 
ing it. To a friend I am indebted for this, in 
substance: Teaching is furnishing occasions for 
thought under conditions favorable thereunto. 

It sometimes occurs that the occasions are 
furnished when the conditions are not favora- 
ble. * It also happens that the conditions are 
favorable when the occasions are not fur- 
nished. In neither case is teaching done. A 
teacher makes a fine presentation of the 
philosophy of the signs in algebra, but to a 
class not ready for the discussic/n; he has not 



taught them anything; the conditions were 
not favorable. A boy, noting how pat the 
answer is obtained in division of fractions by 
inverting the divisor and proceeding as in 
multiplication, inquires why it is. The 
teacher tells him that folks have noticed that 
that operation will bring the answer and have 
adopted it just for convenience. (The writer 
received the above brilliant answer once him- 
self.) Conditions favorable; occasions not 
furnished. Many had seen the lightning flash 
athwart . the heavens, and the electric spark 
leap from the prime conductor to the Leyden 
jar; but it was only Franklin to whom these 
phenomena came under conditions sufficiently 
favorable to lead to a proof of their identity. 

There are, then, two questions that every 
teacher should keep strongly in mind: 1. 
Am I furnishing all possible occasions for 
. thought among my pupils? 2. Am I doing 
my part in making and keeping the condi- 
tions favorable? 

Training is so accustoming the faculties of 
the being to action that the action becomes 
habitual. It is more than teaching, — infinite- 
ly more than telling. A great lack of belief 
exists among Christian people concerning the 
truth of that unqualified statement, ''Train 
up a child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it." And 
the want of belief results from a confusion of 
terms. The father says, ''I told him, and 
told him." But telling is not training. "I 
taught him what was right, and what was 
wrong. " But teaching is not training. Hanh 
let told Guildenstern how to play the flute. 
But the young man was as powerless to make 
music ^fter as before. He lacked the skill 
that comes alone from training. To teach is 
easier than to train. Said Portia, ^'I can 
easier teach twenty what were good to be 
done than be one of the twenty to follow mine 
own teaching." In other words, " I can teach 
twenty what they ought to .do with less labor 
than I can submit myself to the training that 
will impel me to do it." ''The brain may 
devise laws for the blood, but a hot (untrained) 
temper leaps o'er a cold decree." 

If anything in the above shall furnish to 
any one an occasion for thought, under condi* 
tions favorable thereunto, I shall feel that the 
space it occupies has not been used in vain. 
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BABXT SCHOOL HOUSES IH ILLIHOIS. 



BT SAMUEL WILLARD, M. D., LL. D. 



(From Report of SuperinteDdOQt of Public Instruotlon.) 

It will be difficalt to make the most of the 
present generation understand, without the 
aid of pictures, the structure and. furnishings 
of the early school house. The log houses 
have disappeared; thousands who read of them 
have no notion how they were built. We can 
aay only that the school house, like the set- 
tler's home, was a log house. Sometimes it 
was the old smoke-house or the corn-crib, or 
the separate kitchen, or a stable; rarely waa 
the first school of any community held in a 
house built specially for the purpose. Often 
it was an abandoned dwelling, half ruined by 
time. One such house proved so full of ver- 
min that the pupils and teachers were driven 
OQt by the first day's occupation. Sometimes 
ao old fort or block-house was taken, as Fort 
Russell, in Madison county. The church 
often opened its doors; as in turn, far oftener 
the school house received the worshipers. 
The court house gave accommodation to the 
schools in DeWitt, in 1834: ; in Shelby in 
1825; and in Perry, in 1833, the sherifi was 
ordered by the County Court to rent the court 
house for a school for fifty cents a month. 
Frequently the first school was gathered in 
the same single room in which the pioneer's 
family lived. We read of one case, probably 
not solitary, in which * the mistress of the 
house was the teacher, and carried on her 
housework while teaching. Perhaps the 
house had a cramped loft, to which the 
urchins might ascend by a ladder; or, if the 
house was that ambitious structure, a dottle 
log cabin, one end was given up to the youth. 

For the first school house, the settler's met 
with a yoke or two of oxen, with axes, a saw, 
and an auger; no other tools were necessary, 
thoufi^h a frow^ or tool for splitting out clap- 
boards, was desirable. The first settlements 
were never in the open prairies, but always on 
the skirts of timberland or in the woods; the 
school house has the same location. Trees 
were cut from the public lands; rough-trimmed 
and unhewn, they were put together to make 
a log house, generally sixteen feet square; a 
hole was cut on one side for a door; a larger 
hole on the other side to allow the building of 



an outdoor chimney. The roof was made of 
clapboards,' roughly split out, which were held 
in place by " weight-poles" laid on the ends 
of the clapboards and secured by pins or 
otherwise. Three or four days' labor might 
be enough to do all this and to add the chim- 
ney and the furniture; the walls and roof, 
with a fairly numerous company, would re- 
quire but the second day. Generally such « 
house had no atom of iron in its structure; all 
was of wood and stone. We read of one 
made of gum logs that sent forth sprouts and 
twigs after the house was built; of another, 
which was used without door or window, or 
"chinking." 

The next step was "chinking and daubing." 
The spaces between the logs were filled out 
with chips and bits of wood; then clay, or 
surface mud, was daubed upon this filling, 
both inside and outside, until all openings 
were closed, and light and weather excluded. 
Not unfrequently this work would be done by 
pupils and teacher. On at least one side the 
space between two logs would be left open to 
admit light; and this window would be closed 
by .greased paper to exclude the rain and 
snow; or a plank or hewed "puncheon" 
might be hung so as to act as a shutter. 
Sometimes a few small panes of glass were 
set in the opening. A school house in Schuy- 
ler county, in 1835, had leather flaps for shut- 
ters. It is noted as a great rarity that a 
school house in Edwards county had a real 
glass window as early as 1824. Sometimes 
no opening was left; or it proved insufficient, 
and part of the roof was left movable, so as 
to be raised on dark days. The door 'was 
made of clapboards or slabs split thin, put 
together with wooden pins; and it was hung 
on wooden hinges that creaked distressingly. 
Generally the floor was the natural earth, or 
perhaps a layer of firmer clay was laid and 
packed down hard. Sometimes a floor of 
puncheon (that is, of logs split and hewed 
somewhat smooth on the inner side) was laid; 
such a luxury belonged to the more ambitious 
houses. One old man remembers such a floor 
in the school house of his early days, set up 
so far from the ground that the pigs occupied 
the under space, and, as he humorously says, 
raised sometimes a racket and sometimes the 
floor. 
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A ceiling ander the roof was another luxn- 
ry; if made, more clapboards stretched from 
joist to joist; or, at least in one case, bark 
from the linden tree was used, and. earth was 
spread on this to keep ont the cold. The 
chimney was large, six feet or more in width, 
set oQtside the house; it was even made so 
wide as to occupy all of one end of the house. 
Sometimes there was no chimney; a hole was 
left in the roof in Greek and Roman fashion, 
and a board was provided to be set up on the 
windward side of the opening, and shifted 
from side to side as the wind might vary. 
The chimney was built of small poles, and 
topped out with sticks split to size of an inch 
or two square, laid up in log-house fashion; 
then its chinks were filled with mud. Inside, 
a liberal bank of sod was laid to protect its 
wood work from the fire; or, with great labor, 
often times, stone was procured for that pur- 
pose. We read of a house which had a ceil- 
ing with a chimney starting from the joists, 
and thus built inside the house; this gave 
access to three sides of that fire. Stones or 
logs were used for andirons; a clapboard was 
the shovel; tongs, there were none. The fire 
must be kindled by the aid of flint, steel and 
tinder, or coals must be brought from the 
nearest house. Firewood was cut four feet or 
more in length, and was generally green, 
fresh from tbe woods. 

Such were the early school houses as de- 
scribed in county histories, as still remembered 
by hundreds of our citizens; perhaps some 
are still standing in ruinous condition. The 
writer of these lines remembers Buch a rough 
school house as standing in Jacksonville in 
1813; the history of Jackson county mentions 
one standing near Carbondale, in 1867. 
Rough and uncouth these primitive structures 
were, but they had one great advantage over 
our better houses; they were built without 
jobbery, and by the free will of the people; 
and if one was burned or injured, it could be 
quickly replaced. In Perry county a chimney 
of sticks and sod fell over; the teacher sent 
word home by her pupils, and next day every 
man in the district was there to help. The 
chimney was completed so that school stopped 
but one day. In 1841, in the same county, a 
school house was burnt by accident; in three 
' days another was built on the same spot by 



the men of the district without the expendi- 
ture of one cent of money; and the school 
began again on the fourth day. Can the 
enterprise of phoenix-like Chicago do the like 
of that ? 

The school furniture was as primitive as the 
school house. The seats were made of punch- 
eons, with four legs set into auger holes; even 
round poles so made quadrupedal were used. 
Often the seats were too high for the little 
fellows, and they could amuse themselves by 
swinging their legs vigorously. There were 
no desks, except for the older pupils who took 
iQSSons in writing. For them a puncheon was 
chosen, broader and smoother than usual. 
Stout pegs of sufficient length were set into 
auger holes in the wall, so as to slope down- 
ward; on these supports, at convenient height, 
was fastened the smoothed puncheon. Thus 
the writing pupils sat with their faces to the 
wall. An old citizen says of the seats set in 
front of these slab desks, that "they were 
like those of a railway car, springy and rever 
sible, only the boy did the springing and 
reversing." During the writing exercise he 
sat with his face to the wall, at other times he 
had his back to the desk. 

There were no blackboards, of course; no 
wall maps; generally, no teacher's table or 
desk; probably he had a split-bottomed chair, 
entirely of oak. A pail of water or a "pig- 
gin" of water, with a gourd instead of tum- 
bler or mug, was ail essential part of the 
furniture. It was a reward of merit to be 
allowed to go to the spring or well to fill the 
bucket or piggin. 



FBIDAT AFTERirOON. 

(From a Circular issued by Goo. G. Mastin, County Superin- 
tendent of Carroll County.) 



In answer to a letter of inquiry asking for 
suggestions relative to "Friday Afternoon 
Exercises," a leading and progressive teacher 
wrote this: If I were teaching in a country 
school I should make my Friday afternoons 
the happiest hallways of the week. With 
this object and that of instruction in view, 
success will surely follow. Pupils may be led 
to do much work, under the impression that 
they are playing. Among the many things 
that you may do the following are presented 
as examples: 
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1. Have a pronunciation test. Prepare and 
put on the board at least ten words commonly 
mispronounced. Do this soon enough to enable 
the earnest pupils to consult the dictionary. 

2. Devote twenty minutes to *' spelling 
down," using words commonly misspelled. 

3. Have a chart or map exercise. 

4. Read a short sketch, and have pupils 
reproduce the thought orally or in writing. 

5. Give out work, either orally or from 
blackboard, requiring work in addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division com- 
bined. Teach squares of numbers. 

6. Let each pupil give a sentiment from a 
standard author. If possible, induce the 
pupil to develop the thought in his sentiment. 
(Language lesson.) 

7. Put queer '* queries" on the board for 
investigation. Do this a week in advance. 
It will stimulate observation. Parents will 
grow interested. 

8. Eequire pupils to answer rapidly ten 
questions about current events, dates, places, 
persons, etc. " Number the answers from one 
to ten, and criticise as in written spelling lesson. 

9. Give a practical lesson in civil govern- 
ment 

10. Conduct an exercise in false syntax. 
This work is very practical. Require pupils 
to correct sentences without giving the gram- 
matical reasons. In this way you can do 
much to teach the true use of the verbs,. 
teacAj lie^ sit^ lay, set; the true use of the 
past tense and past participle of irregular 
verbs; and also to discountenance many vulga- 
risms. It is better to do this than to teach 
the list of Presidents of the United States. 

11. Kequire old pupils to write, fold prop- 
erly, inclose, and address a letter of some kind. 

The above are among the things that pupils 
can and will do. You can not expect to 
britng about all of these results at once. It is 
an easy matter to state what to do. But it 
takes time and patience to learn Iww to do 
diese things. When the very young pupils 
grow weary, let those of them who prefer it 
go home. You need not hope to secure the 
willing co-operation of all your pupils. If 
half of them try at first, you may feel encour- 
aged. Giving sentiments is a pleasant exer- 
cise. Every teacher should own an Emerson 
or a Longfellow calendar, and place it in his 



school room. If you know of anything in 
addition to the above that adds interest to 
above suggestions, please let the teaching 
fraternity hear from you. If the plan of hav- 
ing ''Friday Afternoon" exercises impresses 
you favorably, don't fail to attempt it, no 
matter how small your school, nor how unruly, 
nor how limited your supply of books and 
appliances, nor how brief your experience. 
But of one fact you may be assured: Unless you 
are willing to do much extra work out of regu- 
lar school hours, you can hardly hope to win. 
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"Did you know that the words E PlurilyuB 
TJnum, which have appeared on different 
United States coins, and are on the standard 
silver dollar, were never authorized to be so 
placed by law? 

"No. When were they first used?" 

"In 1786. There was no United States 
mint then, but there was a private one at New- 
burgh, and the motto of the United States was 
first placed on a copper coin struck at that 
mint. A very few collections have specimens 
of this coin. They are very valuable. In 
1789 a goldsmith named Brasher coined a 
piece which was known as the sixteen-dollar 
gold piece, and the motto, placed in this form, 
'Unum E Pluribus, ' was stamped upon it The 
coin is worth to-day $2,000, and only four are 
known to be in existence. In 1787 the motto 
also appeared on various copper coins of the 
State of New Jersey. 

"A great many of our early coins, before 
there was any legal authority for national coin- 
age here, were made in England. The State 
of Kentucky had some peculiar copper coins 
which were minted in England in 1791, and 
bore the national motto. The United States 
mint was established in 1792, but the use of 
the motto on any of the gold, silver, or copper 
coins, was not authorized or directed by any 
of the provisions of the act establishing it. 
The motto had not appeared on any of our 
coins since 1837, until the standard silver dol- 
lar was coined. It remained on our early gold 
and silver coins until 1834, when it was omit- 
ted from the gold coins. In 1836 it was 
dropped from the 25-cent piece, and the fol- 
lowing year &om all silver coins." 
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The aDDual meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Educational 
Association will be held at the Tulane Uni- 
versity Buildings, New Orleans, February 
24r.26. 

Among the speakers are A. J. Eicko£P, 
Thomas W. Bicknell, O. V. Tousley, E. E. 
White, John Hancock, Commissioner Eaton, 
Dr. Mayo, N. 0. Dougherty, and F. Louis 
Soldan. President Leroy D. Brown, Colum- 
bus, 0., will furnish information to any de- 
siring it. 

Our readers are more or less familiar with 
Johnson's New Universal Cyclopedia, an ad- 
vertisement of which can be found in our 
columns. 

It is not our policy to call especial attention 
to publications, in the editorial pages, but the 
superiority of this admirable work is so gener- 
ally conceded that we urge our readers to 
examine the work if within reach, and, if not, 
to correspond with the publishers. The price 
is about one-third that of the many-volume 
cyclopedias. Agents are wanted. 



Those of our readers who are familiar with 
the early history of education in Illinois, can- 
not be ignorant of the name of Hon. Wm. 
H. Wells, of Chicago. For several years he 
was a conspicuous figure in New England. 
Coming to Illinois in comparatively early 
times, he soon took a high rank as a leading 
spirit in all educational matters. He was a 
member of the first Board of Education of 
the State Normal School, and was for several 
years Superintendent of the city schools of 
Chicago. His death, which occurred in that 
city on the 21st ult, removes another of those 



pioneers who, like the lamented S. H. White, 
of Peoria, left their impression on the school 
system of the State. 

We hope to present to our readers, in oar 
next number, a sketch of his life and his work. 



The great Exposition in New Orleans is 
fairly under way. That the results thus far 
are disappointing to the average northerner, 
cannot be denied. The management may 
have done all that was possible under the cir- 
cumstances, but up to January first the incom- 
pleteness of the exhibit was its most striking 
feature. There is, however, very much to 
interest and instruct, and if the number of 
chronic grumblers who have found their way 
to the Crescent City sooner than they should 
has not been so great as to discourage those 
intending to go later, the attendance will be 
sufficient to insure a successful issue. 

By February or March the Exposition will 
have reached such a degree of completeness 
as to make a visit to it an event that the teach- 
ers of the country cannot afford to miss. 
The Educational exhibit promises to surpass 
anything of the kind ever before attempted. 
It is already creditable. Several states have 
done nobly. Not so much can be said of 
Illinois. Supt. Powell, of Aurora, has a 
most admirable showing of the drawing work 
of his schools, but his display is about the 
sum total of the Illinois Educational Exhibit 
The general display of the State is in a for- 
lorn condition. The great need is money. 
Senator Funk, of McLean, responded to the 
call of a meeting of Illinoisans in New 
Orleans by promptly introducing a bill appror 
priating $5,000 to put the exhibit upon its 
fe«t. It is hoped that this bill will receive 
the cordial support of the Legislature at the 
earliest possible moment There should be 
some indication of the wealth of resources of 
which we, of this great commonwealth, are 
so proud. A registry book on the top of an 
empty packing box isn't enough to suggest, 
even to intelligent strangers, the power and 
dignity of Illinois. 



The fourteenth annual meeting of the Illi- 
nois State Teachers' Association was held in 
Sepresentative Hall, at Springfield, Dec. 29, 
30, and 31. A glance at the rotunda of the 
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Lelaod, on the evening of the first meeting 
was sufficient to convince any one that the 
Association woald come far short of its 
usual attendance. The warmth of the frater- 
nity, however, was as mnch felt in the hearty 
hand-shaking and general social parlance as at 
former meetings. 

About five hundred persons convened at 
the opening session on Monday evening and 
listened to the address of welcome delivered 
by State Supt. Baab. An appropriate re- 
sponse was made by the President of the As- 
sociation, M. Andrews, of Galesburg. 

Tuesday morning Mr. Orville T. Bright, of 
Chicago, read an interesting paper on ** Lan- 
guage." Teaching technical grammar cannot 
prodnce correct speaking; no one ever learned 
to use correct language by merely studying 
text-books on grammar. A child learns to 
use correct English by conversation, letter- 
writing, and composition. The discussion of 
the paper was to have been opened by Miss 
Emma J. Todd, of Aurora, in whose absence 
a paper from her was read by Miss Water- 
hoase, of Aurora. Great stress was put on 
' teaching them to think before allowing them 
to talk. Prof. Metcalf, of Normal, followed 
with illustrations of bad language and a plea 
for a better understanding and use of language 
on the part of teachers. 

An able paper on "The Neglected Art of 
Oral Expression" was read by Prof. J. H. 
Brownlee, of the Southern Illinois Normal. 

In the afternoon. Dr. Samuel Willard's 
paper, on "The Art of Teaching History," 
was read by Mrs. Dr. Willard. Emphasis 
was given to the teaching of descriptive and 
explanatory liistory as contrasted with the 
Dsnal dry work of learning the chronology of 
events. A lively discussion of the paper was 
opened by Silas T. Gillan, of Danville, fol- 
lowed by Father Roots, Woods, of Dakota, 
and Bright, of Chicago. 

In the evening Pres. Robert Allyn, of the 
Southern Illinois Normal, in his usual pleas- 
ant manner, made a number of excellent points 
on county supervision. 

A. Harvey, of Paris, responded to the 
qnery, " How can ungraded schools be man- 
aged so as to secure the best- results ?" 

Wednesday morning. Prof. W. L. Tomlins, 
of Chicago, gave a talk on *' Music in the I 



Public Schools," which was heartily received 
and highly appreciated by the Association.- 
Prof. Tomlins has had wide experience as a 
musical educator, is a master of the art, and 
was most practical in his presentation of the 
subject. 

A paper on *'The Relation of Morality to 
the Public Schools," was read by George E. 
Knepper, of Peoria. 

In the afternoon: A paper, ** Literature in 
the Schools," bv Miss Hattie J. Mcintosh, of 
Englewood. This was a scholarly effort, with 
enough of the illustrative and concrete in it 
to makQ it practical and interesting. Dr. W. 
F. Swahlen, President of McKendree College, 
read a paper on "The Relation of the College 
and University to the High School." The 
most humorous exercise on the programme 
was the closing paper, "The Schoolmaster at 
Home and Abroad," by Dr. E. E. Edwards, 
of Olney. 

OflScers elected for the ensuing year are: 
President, J. H. Brownlee, of Carbondale; 
Secretary, Miss Lenore Franklin, of Belvi- 
dere; Treasurer, P. R. Walker, of Rockford. 



The County Superintendents' meeting was 
called to order at 2 o'clock p. m. Monday, by 
State Snpt. Raab. "Shall County Superin- 
tendents Encourage School Exhibits at County 
Fairs?" was discussed and answered afiirma^ 
tively in a paper by Charles J. Einnie, of 
Winnebago Co. 

The plan of having a Model Country School 
in connection with the County Institutes was 
also discussed. 

Tuesday morning a paper on the "Introduc- 
tion of a Course of Study into Country 
Schools," was read by W. L. Steele, of Knox 
County. 

In the afternoon a paper from John Jimi- 
son, of Adams Co., was read by H. M. 
Anderson, on the subject "What Should an 
Outline of Study for Country Schools Com- 
prise?" 

Wednesday morning, afler an informal 
discussion on "Testing the Professional Skill, 
of Applicants," Supt. Trainer, of Macon Co., 
gave a talk on "Elementary Work and Ground 
Principles." 

The report of the committee on resolutions 
as follows was adopted: 
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Besohed, That an actual exhibit of school work is 
.both instructive and suggestive, and that the county 
superintendents encourage the holding of annual school 
exhibits. 

Besolvedf That a committee of three be appointed by 
the chair to co-operate with the State Superintendent, in 
arranging for a comparative examination of all the 
country schools of the State, and the schools of villages, 
where there are not more than five teachers employed; 
said committee shall prepare the questions for the exam- 
inations, and complete the necessary arrangements for an 
exhibit of at least a portion of the work. 

Resolved, That we heartily indorse the bill drafted by 
the c(nnmittee on legislation, of which Hon. Henry 
Raab is chairman, and that we will use our best efforts 
to have it become a law. 

Resolved, That in addition to rebuilding the Southern 
Normal, there be a state normal school erected for 
Northern Illinois. 

Resolved, That the Association of County Superin- 
tendents recognizes the special interest manifested by our 
worthy and efficient State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in the improvement of our schools through- 
out the State, and hereby tenders him its hearty support 
in carrying out his plans of systematic work. 



V The Reading Circle project, proposed in the 
January number of The Journal, took tangi- 
ble shape at the Springfield meeting. The 
following Board of Directors was appointed: 
E. A. Gastman, Supt. City Schools, Decatur; 
Prof. John Hull, of the Southern Normal; 
G. R Shawhan, County Supt. of Champaign 
Co. ; Miss S. E. Raymond, Supt. City Schools, 
Bloomington; Mrs. Mary Emery, Co. Supt. 
of Peoria Co., and John W. Cook, of the 
State Normal. The Board organized by the 
election of Mr. Gastman as president and Mr. 
Shawhan as secretary. 

On lots being drawn for term of service, 
Shawhan and Hull were designated to serve 
one year, Gastman and Cook for two, and the 
two ladies for three. 

The Board reported a plan of organization 
similar to the Indiana Bules, given in our 
V^ January number, and requested an appropria- 
tion of a hundred dollars to defray expenses 
of printing and postage. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 

On January 20, the Board met at the office 
of the City Supt., in Bloomington, for the 
more complete organization of the .Circle. 
Some changes were made in the rules. 

The general direction of the work in each 
county will be assigned to a committee of 
five. One of these shall be the County Supt., 



and the remaining members will be selected 
by the Board. 

The Central office will be at Decatur. 

It was decided to adopt an Elementary and 
an Advanced Course for the present Each 
shall consist of a professional and a general 
culture study. 

Professional study in the Elementary Course 
for the first year was outlined as follows: 

1. A study of the child's powers, physical 
and mental, and of the methods of their 
proper development. 

2. A study of class and school organization 
and management. 

3. A study of the characteristics of the 
good teacher, and of the teacher^s duties as 
defined by the school law of the State. 

4. The duties of school officers as defined 
by the Illinois school law. 

Suitable outlines of these subjects will be 
prepared and distributed as soon as possible. 
They will also appear in The Journal. 

The General Culture study for the first year, 
in both courses, will be Ancient History. 

The text-book selected for the professional 
work of the first year in the Elementary 
Course is Hewett's Pedagogy. Tlie text for 
the advanced course is not yet designated. 

The text for the General Course is Barnes' 
General History, through the Ancient Peoples. 
This book will be sent postpaid for $1.60 by 
addressing A. S. Barnes & Co., Chicago. 

Hewett's Pedagogy will be sent postpaid 
for $1.00 by addressing Van Antwerp, Bragg 
& Co., Cincinnati. 

As soon as possible the professional work 
for the advanced course will be designated, 
and the text selected. 

Circulars will be prepared and distributed 
at the earliest possible date, so that local cir- 
cles may be formed and the work of or^niza* 
tion be pushed along. 

In the selection of text-books it is not 
intended that the work shall be restricted to 
them. It is necessary to have some unity of 
plan, hence the line indicated by these tests 
will be followed. On page 8 of the General 
History is an admirable outline. The work 
of the text may be widened at liberty on tlw 
topics there indicated. 

Now, fellow teachers, the work is started. 
As soon as circulars of instruction can be pre- 
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pared and managers selected, begin the work 
of local organization. 

The Circle needs the assistance Qf the 
stroDgest teachers in the State. The method 
of conducting the work in each particular cir- 
cle will be determined by the wishes of that 
circle. Above all things it should mean 
study. If there is to be nothing but listless 
skimming, little fi:ood will result. If, how- 
ever, there is to be such a hearty and enthusi- 
astic handling of the topics as you would 
expect from your own pupils, the good result- 
ing will be dif&cult to measure. 

Local Institutes are held at regular intervals 
in many counties. Utilize them for awaken- 
ing an interest. Devote some part of each 
session to Circle work. Select the best 
teacher in your locality to conduct the exer- 
dse and have a rousing time of it. 

If signs mean anything the teachers of Illi- 
nois are anxious to improve. An intimate 
acquaintance with her schools for twenty 
years has given an opportunity of knowing 
something of their character and of the spirit 
of their teachers. It is our conviction that in 
that period there has never been so sincere a 
desire for better things as now. This condi- 
tion of things is due to many causes. The 
faithful work of County Superintendents in 
supervision and Institute work, the hearty 
assistance of school principals and city and 
county teachers, and the fiery enthusiasm of 
educational reformers, have combined to pro- 
duce results for which all who wish for better 
things for the State have ardently hoped. 
Let us all ^^fall inland give the Beading 
Circle our enthusiastic support. 



At the Springfield meeting the teachers of 
Central Illinois held a meeting and decided to 
organize a new association to be known as the 
Central Illinois Teachers' Association. Tear, 
of Delavan, Knepper, of Peoria, and Hub- 
bard, of Pontiac, were appointed as a com- 
mittee on organization. The first meeting 
will be held at Bloomington, March 13 and 
U. A programme will be arranged for this 
meeting, and a permanent organization ef- 
fected. Mr. Tear informs us that Dr. Edwards 
and Col. Parker have promised to be present, 
and will deliver addresses. 



OUEBIES. 



1. Is it necessary to have the names of the nominees 
for president and vice-president on the voting tickets? 

2. If not, why not? 

3. Do territories have governors? 

4. a What kind of government were the colonies un- 
der daring the reyolntionary war? 

b From the close of tibe war till Washington's in- 
angoration? 

5. Why called reyolntionary war? 

6. Mints of the United States are where situated? 

7. a From what has coal been formed? 
b Rock? 

8. What State or States famish the most of the fol- 
lowing articles used in the United States: Kerosene, 
salt, lumber? 

9. Give the principal exports to and imports from 
the following countries: Mexico, Central America, South 
America, France, Spain, England, Qermany? 

10. a What city is called the "City of Homes? ** 
b The "City of Smoke?" 

11. What city is noted for its glass works? 

12. Why is Pennsylvania called the ** Keystone 
State? " 

13. Why IB gradoating day called Commencement 
day? 

14. Why are " Indian com " and " Irish Potatoes " 
so called ? 

15. a Who invented the breaking plow? 
b Cultivator? 

e Telephone? 

16. Explain " Hallow E'en.'* 

17. What gives the sky its blue tint? 

18. Please analyze the following sentence: That that 
that that gentleman parsed was not the that that that 
lady parsed. 

BOOK TABLE. 



Book of Cats and Doqs and other Friends, for 
Little Folks. By James Johonnat. D. Appleton 
& Co. : Chicago and New York. 

The purpose of this little book of 96 pp. may be 
inferred from the following quotation from the Introduc- 
tion: ''By insensible degrees, play may be made to 
merge in study, and fun take on the form of fact.*' 

Here are some of the titles of lessons: What the Cat 
does; What the Cat wears; How the Cat moves; How 
the Cat eats; How the Cat sees. 

Alternating with these lessons are stories, illustrating 
the intelligence and other qualities of these household 
pets. 

The engravings are numerous and excellent. 

The dog, the horse, the donkey and the cow are simi- 
larly treated. 

A New Graded Spelling-Book. By Joseph A. 
Graves, Ph. D. American School Book Co.: St. 
Louis. 

The old-fashioned spelling-book contained lists of 
words. These words were studied with one purpose — to 
learn how to spell them. No time was devoted to an 
examination of their meaning or use. They were usu- 
ally spelled orally, and were learned as a list of mean- 
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GEO. SI^RWOOD. 



WILLARD WOODARD. 



Geo. Sherwood & Co., 



307 AND 309 WABASH AVE. 



Attention is called to the following^ of onr Fablications. Send for drculan. 

ANALYTICAL COPY BOOKS 

The NEATEST, BEST, and CHEAPEST series yet published. Prized for their simplicity and beauty 

of mechanical execution. UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED Four Yeabs in Sqccession, 

by the Chicago Board of Education. Used, and giving great satisfaction, 

in many thousand schools. 

The Three Principles of Letters. 



The copies in books i and 2 of this 
series, except the xst line upon each 
page, are intended to be traced with 
pen and inkt or with pencil by the 
pupils. 



Casual Letters 
should be made three 
spaces in hight. The 
small u is taken as a 
standard of measure- 
ment. The Capital 
Stem as it occurs in 
the above letters, 
should be shaded ie- 
lew the center. The 
oval should be about 
x% spaces in hight. 



'ist. 



/ 



•^(f. 



Straight Line. 



Right Curve. 



Left Curve. 



The teacher should pbce the copy 
upon the Blackboardy and explain 
the same tkorougkty before the cxer> 
cise in writing. Practice upon loose 
paper before using the book. 



- 4ry (Of ^:^ ^^T^f?^ 



r* 




The small /. h, k, 
k sxid/ extend tlm 
spaces above the 
base line and cron 
at l^ their length. 
The small /./;^,jr 
and X extend two 
spaces below the 
base line. Lffop LeU 
ters are % Space ia 
width. 









z/ 




^>^"7^ 




yy—/^ 



c^ 



^ 



X-- 



-A 



A 



V- 



:Z 



"^Z212y 



:s?rz:^7; 



"7^:^ 



y^ 



// 



■A^ 



<r 



'^ /y 




The thirteen 
Small Letters 
are each one 
gpace in hight, 
except r and ; , 
which are z)^ 
spaces. 



^y yjy ^/jy 'yj^zyxJ-^Myx/yx'//'^ry^^yyyjyy. 



X 



-t: 9r^//ri ' Sr t^ 



Thet,JaoaA/ 
extend two >{»• 
ces cbove the 
base line. The 
/ and 71^ spa> 
ces below the 
base line. 



The small u is taken .is the standard of measurement in regard to higAt and -un'dth of Capitals an<l Small Letters. A space in hight is the higfat 
of the small u. A space in width is the distance between the two downward strokes in the small u All letters arc formed upon a siani of 50 to st 
degrees from the horizontal to the right of the vertical. ConnectingSlant varies from 29^4 to 35 degrees. The usual distance between smainetten 
fa 1 J< spaces, except in the d^g^ q and «, where it is aj<( spaces. The dot of the small i andy should be one space above each letter. Cross the 
small / at ^ its hight. 

Model Chromo Readers, byj.Russeuwebb. 

IQinilATlf'a PaailArfi bv Richard Edwards, LL. D., as- 
DlUUt?UI » nt^aueih, slsted by Henry L. Bolt wood. 

Student's. Readers in Parts, ^'kK^"'^"**'^ 
Reade's Business Reader, Seis^*"^"'''^ *° ®"'^" 

De- 



English Syntax and Analysis, fS"^ru,ein 

Common Sohoola, High Schools, and Normal Schools, by Mrs. 



M. D. L. Haynie, Prof, of Modem Languages, lillnolB State 

Normal University. 

School Songs, SfaS: ^- ^' *^"^"'''' ""' ^*''*°^ ^' ^^' 
Taylor's History, by Bdwam Tayior, a. ml 

Model Arithmetics, by Kirk and Bemeld. 

riiril r^Avarnniiiiif We have Just issued a Ciril Got- 
yjiyn UUVt'lIIIUeill, eroment of IlliDols and of tlM 

United States, by Edwin C. Crawford, A. M., Chicairo, lU. 



aEO. SHERTV^OOD & CO., 



WLLLABD WOODABD. 



307 and 309 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, lUL. 
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inglesi names of strange objects might be learned. 

Dr. Graves evidently thinks that an exercise in spell- 
ID? words which a child cannot use, but can only con- 
sider as uninteresting oddities, is of little value. One 
hu so need to know how to spell a word until he wishes 

I to write it. The need then is an urgent one. In our 
modem' system of teaching, consequently, writing 

! keeps pace with reading. 

'^A word has not been thoroughly learned by the 

\ pupil until he has mastered it in its foar relations, viz.: 

' its lOQnd to the ear, its form to the eye, its meaning to 
the mind, and its use in connection with other 
words." — Author 8 Preface. 

In the first lessons the words are presented in print 
and script. Each lesson is followed by a sentence lesson 
in which the same words are employed. Throughout 
the book there is a constant effort to have the pupils 
lecogpiize the meaning and use of words, hence con- 
nected discourse is constantly employed as lessons. 

It is an excellent spelling-book, and if our readers use 
snefa an implement in their work they will do well to 
commonicate with the publishers. 



A Gs/IMMAR OF THE LaTIN LaNOITAOIB FOR THE USE 

OF Schools ANDCoLLKaEs, with Exercises and 
Vocabularies. Ty Wm. Bingham, A. M , revised 
and in great part rewritten by W. Gorden McCabe, 
A. M , Head Master of the University School, 
Petersburg. Va. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 

The primary: object in the book before us has been to 
prodace a manual for drill — and we look in vain for any 
of the philological discussions which we find so freely 
given in Harkness and in Allen and Greenough. Those 
who look for a Grammar pure and simple will be disap- 
pointed, but for the purpose for which it is intended, it 
will be foand to possess many excellencies— such as an 
attractive .page, the absence of useless matter in foot 
notes, and the marking of both long and short vowels. 
Ko tendency is evident towards inductive methods of 
study in Latin — a tendency which we believe will mani- 
fest itself more strongly at no distant day, and which 
hu been so admirably begun by Tetlow, in his Latin 
Lessons. The conservative method is strictly followed, 
jet we recognize that much of the rubbish which 
troubled our school boy Latin has been omitted and a 
Mat and convenient manual presented. The plan of 
one book instead of two in elementary Latin has argu- 
ments in its favor— indeed, the number of forma necessa- 
ly to introduce one to the common Latin authors is sur- 
prisingly small. Professor McCabe discards all pronun- 
ciation save the Phonetic, and in his appendices places 
Greek nouns, personal endings, and some peculiarities of 
tense formation, along with a condensed statement of 
Prosody and Versification. 



THE HAOAZINES. 



The Century Magazine starts out with 180,000 copies 
u the first edition of the February number. 

The contributions of especial interest are The Shiloh 
Articles. The first is by Gen. Grant, the second by the 
K& of Gren. Albert Sidney Johnston, and the third by 
Thomas Jordan, one of Gen. Beauregard^s staff officers. 

In addition to this attractive group, The Knights of 
the Black Forest concludes. The Rise of Silas Lapham 



continues, and Henry James gives the opening chapters 
of The Bostonians. 

The success of this magazine is unprecedented in the 
history of American journalism. 



The February Atlantic is full of good things. Four 
serials are now occupying its pages, and they are all 
**Atlanticish"--a term that implies a flavor that is 
peculiarly pleasing. Dr. Holmes* New Portfolio is not 
yet opened, but he is writing on the cover. The reader 
is in no haste to have it opened, as he is never inclined 
to hurry the genial doctor. It is enough to have him 
talk. . 

Other articles are : The Quest for the Grail of Ancient 
Art, by Wm. Shields Liscomb; Vernon Lee, by Harriet 
Waters Preston; A, Critique of Julian Hawthorne's 
Nathaniel Hawthorne and his Wife, in which Mr. Julian 
is handled without gloves; Mr. Parkman's Montcalm 
and Wolfe; The Contributors' Club; and a Sheaf of 
Sonnets, by Helen Gray Cone. 



Articles in The Popular Science Monthly: 
1. The Sight and Hearing of Railway Employes, by 
William Thompson, M. D. 2. Calculating Machines, by 
M. Edouard Lucas. 3. The Larger Import of Scientific 
Education, by J. W. Powell. 4. Evolution and the Des- 
tiny of Man. 5. Physical Training of Girls, by Lucy M. 
Hall, M. D. 6. Sulphur and its Extraction, by C. G. 
Warnford Lock. 7. The Chemistry of Cookery, by W. 
Mattieu Williams. 8. Why Birds Sing. 



The St. Nicholas.— The February St. Nicholas 
has not reached us as we go to press, but the January 
is a type of what its publishers are doing. Among the 
stories are Davy and the Goblin; The Hare and the 
Tortoise, by Miss Alcott; "0 Uncle Philip!" His one 
Fault, by J. T. Trowbridge; Mikkel, by Hjalmar Boye- 
sop, and several others. 

There are stories of Art and Artists; Sketches of His- 
toric Girls; Among the Law-Makers, by a former page 
in the U. 6. Senate; Some Wonderful Elephants; 
humorous poems; superior illustrations; Jack-in-the- 
Pulpit, etc., etc. 

As we have said so frequently in these columns, it 
should be in every family where there are children who 
are prepared for it. 



mnrois vobmal. 



Prof. Cook lecturpd to the teachers of Cass county at 
Beardstown. Jan. 23. 

The grammar room is provided with a reading table, 
on which may be found two daily papers. 

Miss Hartman mourns the loss of her father, who died 
very suddenly in Galesburg, during the holiday vacation. 

The normal room is unusually crowded this term. A 
double row of chairs has been placed in the middle 
aisle. 

The high school will sing this term. Prof. Barton has 
ordered one hundred Franklin Square Song Books. Adna 
Smith will wield the baton. 

Dr. Heweft delivered a lecture to the teachers of Ogle 
county at Oregon, Jan. 10. He is on the p*t>gram of 
the teachers' institute to be held in Lockport, Feb. 8. 
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Tfce societies have begun work with new vigor, the 
Philadetphians jubilant over their recent victory, the 
WrightoniaTis undisturbed by their defeat. T. E. Will 
will swing the gavel for the PhiladelphianR this term. 
Miss Emma Werley is president of the Wrightonian 
society. 

Many students of the university, in an earlier day, 
will be grieved to learn of the deith of Marietta E 
(Hays) Smith, wife of Rev. H. A. Smith, at the Baptist 
parsonage in Clinton, Wis., Jan. 1, 1885. Mr. and Mrs. 
Snith were both students of the university, Mr. Smith 
graduating with one of the earlier classes. 

Christmas day was the 25th« anniversary of the mar- 
riage of Prof, and Mrs. McCormick. While sitting by 
the winter fire retronpecting on the ups and downs of the 
quarter of a century just completed, their quiet was 
unceremoniously broken by the inpouring of a company 
of devoted friends, who, it is needless to say, remem- 
bered them in a very substantial way. The gifts of 
china and silver were elegant and costly. 

The monotony of the regilar society sociable was 

broken this term by the introduction ot a new feature. 

Some dissatisfaction having arisen from the indiscrimi- 

I Bate introduction pystem heretofore in vogue, the old- 

, time '* grind '' was done away with and a number of 

I iaterestiog games were substituted therefor. From the 

testimony of thore best qualified to judge, we feel safe 

in saying that the new form is an improvement on the 

old. 



SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL NOTES. 

Dr. Allyn lectured to an appreciative audience at 
Chester, on Friday night, December 12. 

Prof. Stotlar, principal* of the Carbondale public 
KhooU, spent a portion of one day here the latter part of 
the term. 

As usual the " roll of honor '' was read at the close of 
*hool on the last day of the term. There were thirty- 
one whose records showed a perfect attendance during 
the entire term. 

The majority of the faculty attended the State Teach- 
en' Association, while a few of them visited the 
New Orleaos Exposition dunng the holidays. It was 
their only opportunity, since there is no vacation between 
the spring and winter terms. 

Tofirire variety to the exercises of ** general exercise 
I hour." Prof. Parkinson* recently occupied the hour in 
(SiTin^ a brief explanation of the Toepler-Holtz Electri- 
cal Machine, after which the entire sc ool joined hands, 
aboat 1300, and all " took a shock." It was rare fun to 
some; to others rare, but not fun. 

The schools of Cibondale are in an excellent condition, 
ud doing good work. It is difficult to keep no the 
gnA* as to advancement, because of the feeling that it 
u popular to go to the normal as soon as they can enter. 
Bat notwithstanding these and oth^r ditficulties Prof. 
Stotler is making the schools a decided success. 

The thirty-first term closed on December 18, a terrific 
cold day, one that tested the capacity of the stoves for 
heat-gfiving properties. Bat with care and vigilance 
the several rooms were kept quite comfortable On 
acconnt of the intense cold but few visitors were in 
ttteodance, the majority of whom were ladies. The 
trvnigg department seemed to possess the most attrac- 
tion, and the visitors spoke highly of the exercises. 

The school was much interested during a '* genenil 
exercise hour ** not long since, by Dr. Allyn reading the 
wports from old st'idents who are now t«»aching. These 
reports are always appreciated by the students and 
facalty, as they generally contain some reference to any 
special work undertaken, and the success or failure 
nttendiog it. The students of former t^rma are, as a 
nile, very faithful in making these reports, which are 
indeed valuable to all concerned. 



The Board of Trustees held their regular term meet- 
ing on Dec 9. Dr. James Robarts, Sec'y, T. S. Ridg- 
way. Prest.. and .Hon. Robt. D. Adams were present. 
Dr. H. C. Fairbrother being absent on a wedding tour 
through the east. The most important business before 
them was making estimates with reference to the 
rebuilding of the normal. It was thought necessary 
that an appropriation of from $150,000 to $200,000 
would be needed to erect as good a structure as the 
former one. It is generally understood that all the 
members of the legislature from the southern end of the 
State will favor the appropriation. Hon. Mr. Linegar, 
of Cairo, will probablv introduce the bill in the house, 
and Hon. Geo. W. Hill, of Murphysboro, will look after 
its interest in the senate. 



STATE NEWS. 



Miss Sarah Brooks, of DeKalb, a singularly successful 
teacher, has resigned to accept a position in the Minne- 
apolis schools. 

The Moline schools will hold their second annual 
Industrial Exhibit on March 28. The prizes amount to 
more than $150. The premiums are offered for models 
of machines, implements, etc. ; for articles of furniture, 
clothing, food, needle- work, scroll- sawing: for drawing, 
carpentry, painting, and numerous other devices. 

CHARLES E. BOLT WOOD. 

Charles E. Boltwood, onl^ son of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
L. Boltwood, died of malignant diptheria, at Peoria, 
III., December 23d, 1884, in the 29th year of his age. 

He was born at Pembroke, N. H., April 28, 1856. He 
fitted for college under his father's instruction, at the 
high school in Princeton, 111., and graduated at Amherst 
College in 1881. After teaching a few months, he went 
into business, and was for about two years before his 
death, book-keeper for Shelley & Pfeiffer. of Peoria. 

He was attacked with diptheria on Friday, but kept 
at work on Saturday. He was considered seriously but 
not dangerously ill. His friends attended him at his 
room. On Monday the false membrane was removed 
from his throat and he felt so much relieved that he 
tried to write a letter, and expected to resume work on 
Wednesday. On Tuesday morning blood poisoning did 
its work rapidly. His room-mate found him uncon- 
scious, and tie never was aroused from his stupor. His 
friends were telegraphed for. Mr. Boltwooa was en 
route for New Orleans, and though numerous telegrams 
were sent to all points where it was supposed he could 
be reached, he did not receive one of them. He heard 
the sad news about noon on B'riday, after reaching the 
Exposition grounds, from a former nupil who had seen a 
dispatch. Mrs. Boltwood hastenea to Peoria, but was 
too late to see her boy alive. The kindest of sympa- 
thizing friends did everything for her that could be done 
to comfort a bereaved mother in such circumstances. 
The Bicycle Club, of which Charles was a prominent 
member, escorted his remains to the train. Two gentle- 
men accompanied her to Chicago. The body was depos- 
ited in the vault at Rose Hill. Mr. Boltwood reached 
home Sunday evening, knowing nothing but the fact of 
death until arriving at Chicago. On Monday afternoon 
a funeral service was held at Mr. Boltwood 's residence, 
124 Benson avenue, conducted by Rev. A. J. Scott. It 
was attended onlv by a little circle of neighbors and by 
two Ottawa friends. The burial took place at Rose Hill 
on Wednesday. 

The deceased was of a quiet, self-restrained tempera- 
ment, refined in all his tastes and associations. From 
early childhood everything coarse and unclean was 
repulsive to him. He never was under the influence of 
any evil habit. He was not forward in seeking acquaint- 
ances or friends, but he left a host of those who cher- 
ished his memory. His employers trusted him fullv and 
he served them faithfully. Their interests were his in 
everything. In social circles he was a general favorite; 
genial, appreciative, always looking on the bright side, 
and thoughtful of the happiness of others. — Exchange. 
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BEOCKWAY 

TEACHERS' AGENCY, 

T TTWTCS BUILDLNO, CHICAGO 

Suppliei Teachera for every department of work ia Pub- 
lic and FiiTftte Schools. Experienced and well 
qualified t«acherH in good demand, at 
high BtilarieB. 
^Teachers send stamp for circular. .JP 

W&Dted to sell 
THE PEOPLE'S 

FARM AND STOCK 

CLYOLOPEDIA. a complex Library on 
FarmTopiOBbyaPrnctloal Former. It Belli at Bight. Asonta 
muited ever^wbare. Bend for terms, etc., at ODca, AdilresB 

JONES BROS. & CO.. Chicago, 111. 
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A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 

196 Kitd 197 Tatuh Amms, Ohloago. IlL 
Largest nuui'rra in tbe world of 

School Furniture. 

THE ITEW TSIUXFE SESE, with FOLSnTQ LID. 

THZ aa&ATEST TBITTKFH OF TEE AOE. 

^P~No Sobool Desk bos ever been In Bucb demanil..^ 

Our Trlumpb, Dore-talled and Steel-Doweled BUtlunary-Top 

Deak took tbe bl^hest awards at Ptalladolpbla and Paris, 

aaddoQ't forget tbat It Is Juat as good as overt 

Andrews' Lunar Tellurian Globe 



imi iiiicjui GiiBi 

Ii thi lalt nmulitlt b- 
rntln, ipokn ri k lil^hlj 
:j IRnaoam. It ibin 



Andrews Si Co. maanfaoture 60 otber varieties of Qlobea 
rletles of Blaok-boards, tbe best Liquid Slallug, Dnstl 
Crayons (uoequaled), also tbe 

Dustless Erasers. 

a than all others. Durabli 



IVAKeBia irsnt«d t< 




Tbe ADtonatic or Seif-Foldii^ Scbool Desk 

Tb« best and most popular In use. RecommeDded by t 
most promlDent educators of the tge. War- 
ranted to remain parfoot aa long a 



OFFICE DESKS and CHMfif 



Tiicks' Essister: si liilriel hit 

High and Low Btand,TerreBtrlal, Tellurians and LunariaM 

MAPS. 

Outline, Reference, Classical and Scripture. 

CHAKTS. 

Eteadlnr, Writing. Arithmetical, Pbyalologloiil and AhsCoii 
osl Cbarta of Life. 

DICTIONARIES. 

WebataKs Unabridged, latest ' edition i Woroeatet's 
abridged, latest edition. 

REFERENCE BOOKS. 

Lipplncott's GaietMer, Biotrrapbloal Dlctlonarr, (^umbei 
Bnorolopeadia, 10 vols., Bheep or cloth. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Noyes' Dlotlonary Holders, Dustlasfi Crayons, Dustla 
Erasora, PolntlnH! Hods, Magnets, Thermometers, Hn 
Bells and Call BellB. 

BLACKBOARDS. 

Stone, Slate, Liquid Slating. Slated Cloth and Paper. . 



SPECIAL OFFER. 

Wa will send any of the above goods to parties deal] 
to purchase subject to approval In quality and price, l! 
usaa near as poBailile an Idea of what you want, aud we' 
endeavor to pleaae you. Addreaa at once, 

UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Ca 

180 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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MASON COUNTY. 

Sdiool news is scarce in this section » as every one 
nems to be busy. 

W. King is i)a8hing the yonth of Forest City np the 
ladder of learning with the energy of a Mann. 

R. Y. Pearce, a former birch- wielder in Little Mason^ 
bat late of Qaincy, is visiting the scenes of his earlier 
labors. 

Miss Emma Kepford resigned her position as teacher 
in the Diifenbacher district. George Hopping now has 
charge of the school. 

Many of oar schools were in session daring the holi- 
days, except where the Boards of Directors were liberal 
enoagh to allow the time. 

Woald it not be a good idea for the coanty papers to 
pablish the school news from The Journal for their 
respective counties each month? 

The Manito schools began on the 5th inst., after a 
vacation of one and a half weeks. The attendance is 
above the average, and everything is progressing finely. 

We hope the Manual and Guide will be used in this 
county next year. A little extra effort on the part of the 
wide-awake teachers, with the aid of the superinten- 
dent, will place our county on an equal plane with the 
foremost in the State. 

John Flemming, Topeka*s sa^e, spent his holiday 
vacation in Normal. He has an interesting school, and 
gfives good satisfaction. He treated his pupils to a 
sleigh ride the 20th inst., by making a flying visit to 
three or four of the neighboring schools. 

MONTGOMKRY COUNTY. 

The teachers* institute at Irving in prospering. - 

Literary societies and spelling schools are not uncom- 
mon in Montgomery. 

G. F. Miner, of Nokomis, J. M. Bowlby and G. E. 
Ayres, of Litchfield, attended the State Association. 

The literary society held in Bois D*Arc township is a 
Teiy snccessful one. The meetings are held every week. 

'Hie school at Coffeen has been divided and now has 
two teachers, Mr. John Boorer and Miss Mattie Rickard. 

Coanty Superintendent Jesse G. Barrett says the 
schools of the county have never gone along so smoothly 
as at present. 

The next county association meeting will be held in 
Nokomis February 14. This meeting promises to be one 
of the best held in the county. 



ST. CLAIB COUNTY. 

The Belleville teachers have been asking the Board of 
Education to furnish a master to teach them drawing. 

The teachers are required by the rules of the Board 
to have a teachers* meeting once a month, absence from 
which is punished by loss of a day's pay. They petition 
to have the rules amended to read, once a quarter. 

We have four papers in Belleville, each of which pub- 
lishes an educational column. This week they are full 
to orerflowin^ with the papers read at the recent meet- 
iflf?. Generally, however, they are filled with clippings 
from other papers and books. Most local teachers seem 
to have nothing to say. 

Our County Superintendent is doing a good work. 
We think Emil Dapprich is the peer of any educator in 
the State. He is learned and versatile, enthusiastic and 
hopefal, conservative and progressive — ^is **all things to 
all men that he may thereby save pome." Like all the 
other county superintendents, his hands are tied or he 
oodd and would do more. We hope the new legislature 
will see the wisdom of removing these shackles. 



The County Teachers' As-sociation held its regular 
bi-monthly meeting at the Washington school, Belle- 
ville, Saturday, December 18, 1884. The following was 
the programme: 

*' Class Exercise in Reading,'* by A. H. Young. This 
was followed by a very lively discussion, principally on 
the use and misuse of tne dictionary in the school-room. 

** Literary Societies: shall we encourage their organi- 
zation in district schools? by Messrs. F. L. Blatz, W. W. 
Conley, and W. Thompson. The preponderance of 
the testimony was in favor of very decided encourage- 
ment. 

*' Recess or no Recess,'' b^ Miss A. M. Rhodes, Messrs. 
H. J. Klein, and Madison Pierce. Mr. Pierce took quite 
strong ground against the abolition of recess, quoting 
largely from the Journal to sustain his position. 
There is little to urge against recess but the fear of an 
ugly shadow. 

The Yalue of Reviews in School Work. How much? 
How Often? Discussed by Miss Ida Capen and Mr. 
H. W. Brua. Miss Capen read an admirable paper» 
the gem of the occasion, and read it grandly. As a rule 
we are free with criticism, but in this case we could only 
wonder and admire. 

"Manual Training," by D. S. Elliott. Mr. Elliott 
read a fine essay on this topic, which was followed by 
remarks by Mr. McQuilken and others having boys at 
the St. Louis Manual Training school. The remarks all 
tended to show the high place that such schools must 
occupy in the future. We are promised more about 
those schools at our next meetmg, which is to be at East 
St. Louis the second Saturday in February. 

Recitation — " Marco Bozzaris, *' M. A. Sullivan. Mr. 
Sullivan — late member of the Legislature from this 
county, and principal of one of the East St. Louis 
schools — plead a lack of temporary vital force sufficient 
to do Marco Bozzaris justice, and was permitted to sub* 
stitute *' Our Boys," which he rendered with power and 
pathos. 

There were about ninety teachers present, and we 
believe they all felt that "it was good to be there." 
But here, as elsewhere, those who most need enlighten- 
ing don't attend 'teachers' associations or institutes. 
What is to be done with them ? Leave them out just as 
Hoon as wide awake, progressive teachers can be found 
to take their places. a. h. Youua. 

CLARK COUNTY. 

Our monthly associations are again revived, through 
the earnest solicitation of Mr. Porter. 

Mr. Cooper is teaching near Martinsville with seventy 
pupils enrolled. He is young in years, yet we have per- 
fect confidence in his ability. 

County Superintendent Porter is laboring hard for the 
good of our teachers and urging them to attain a higher 
standard; still some of the ^'ofd-timers '* prefer to stay 
in the background. 

The Teachers' Association was held at Marshall, Janu- 
ary 10, with only a smalH number of teachers present. 
Prof. Book waiter, of Westfield, was with us and gave a 
lecture on Friday evening. 

Miss Juick, a primary teacher in the Marshall school, 
freely discussed the subject of primary reading. 

Mr. Kilborn, an old teacher, now the eflBcient editor 
of the Clark County Herald, attends our meetings as of 
old, and devotes a column of his paper to our work. 

The genial Dr. Baker, formerly a teacher, is also an 
earnest worker in our Association. He gave some inter- 
esting points upon the subject of penmanship, as to how 
it should be taught in our schools. The doctor is a fine 
penman. 

•WHITESIDE COUNTY. 

The central examinations, to be held among the 
schools of our county, begin at Coleta on the 9th of 
February. 

More attention is being given to primary work than 
ever before, and in the purchase of apparatus, directors 
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149-151 Madison St., Chicago. 
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THOMPSON'STEAGHEB'SEIAMIEE. 

A NEWLY REVISED AND ENLARGED EDI- 
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IB B book of nearly 400 pages, hav- 
ing been prepared tor Teacbera and 
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lalDB over S,<IOa Important questions 
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SKETCHES OF 
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are more inclined to get that which is helpful to the 
little folks. This is a hopeful sign. 

Oar Superintendent is getting in some lively work; so 
are the branch associations. Two are frequently held 
on the same day— sometimes three. 

The circulars, offering prizes and giving instructions 
for school worK at the coming fairs, have been issued. 
Contests in declamation are to be held in halls before 
the schools close. The circulars suggest improvement 
in other respects. 

Thomas Diller, one of our best teachers, is now in the 
emplov of the Sterling Gazette, Since his connection 
witn that paper its educational column has improved. 
Mr. DiUer takes an interest in these things, and when 
he is present at a teachers' meeting, a good report is the 
result. His engagement is complimentary to the judg- 
ment of the Gazette. 

At an institute held in Erie the other day, Mr. A. J. 
Asboarne, one of the directors, and a scientific genius, 
read a paper on '* Coal.'' He attempted to prove that it 
is not of vegetable origin. His paper caused considera- 
ble discussionj'and he is invited to prepare other papers 
on this and kindred subjects. Mr. Asboume will be 
glad to present this subject before any association, for he 
is anxious that he and ail others shall ascertain the truth 
of the matter. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Johnstone, of Prophetstown, came 
amonfir Qs a few months ago entire strangers. As fast as 
they make acquaintances they make friends. They are 
both active, earnest, first-class workers in their chosen 
profession. Mr. Johnstone has charge of the Prophets- 
town schools, and Mrs. Johnstone teaches the pnmary 
department, in which she is a specialist. With Misses 
Cak>ot and Bastian in the intermediate department, there 
is no better school, in all its appointments, in Whiteside 
county. 

Many of our best schools are using supplementary 
reading, or have organized literary societies, or have 
adopted some other general exercise, as a means of put- 
ting the pupils in connection with the world about them, 
if possible, before they leave the school-room. Some of 
our schools use all the means of improvement, while a 
few, I regret to say, show no disposition to use any. 
"As is the teacher," etc. We have some insubordina- 
tion yet in our schools; but in nearly every case it can 
be traced to a chronic disposition on the part of the 
dispel to change teachers every term. One of the 
faiudest schools in our county is taught this winter by a 
young lady, and everything moves along nicely. She is 
running a successful literar]^ society in school. This is 
not a question of sex, but simply of sood management 
and pluck. Let the gentlemen, and the ladies, too, who 
do not take interest enough in their work to manage it 
well, step to one side and give those opportunity who 
do. So, too, with the directors. When they find that 
they have no real interest in the work of the school, 
they should resign. The holiest and most important 
work of to-day, both to the individual and the nation, is 
the right eJucation of the children. Let the indifferent 
find employment in other and less sensitive channels. 
What I have said would be very unjust did it not also 
apply to directors, for because of their bad management 
many of the best teachers — ^nature *s noblemen — are 
driven Id other fields of labor. w. w. k. 



"WHITE COUNTY. 

So far as your correspondent has been able to learn, 
the attendance in the country schools up to the begin- 
ning of the present disagreeable weather, was very 
fair^perhaps an improvement on previous years. 

Mr. C. P. White, the new superintendent, has not 

received his commission, but within a few days will 

enter upon his duties, and it is confidently expected will 

oon call the teachers of the county together for the 

urpose of perfecting a County Teachers' Association. 



State Superintendent Raab held a meeting at Carmi, 
the county seat, about the middle of November. Only 
Smith, of Johnson, Harris, of Edwards, and Howard, of 
Hamilton, were present from a distance, who, with the 
State Superintendent, Superintendent McCiintock, and 
Superintendent-elect White, made up the meeting. In 
the afternoon the visiting county superintendents and 
the State Superintendent visited the South Side school, 
it being the nearer place of meeting. 

So little interest is manifested in choosing members of 
school boards and directors that it seems to us a change 
in the law in regard to their election is necessary. Why 
are men elected when only deven to fifteen votes out of 
40 to 60, or 150 out of 400 are cast, and to positions as 
responsible as those of members of the Boara of Educa- 
tion? Nepotism, and other favoritism, have worked 
mischief in many places; and, in my opinion, the law 
in regard to who shall teach and who shall engage 
teachers, could be materially improved. 

This community was shocked on Friday at the news 
that Prof. Edwin Auerswald died at St. Louis on Thurs- 
day. Prof. Auerswald began teaching in Mascoutah in 
1872, when 19 years of age, and taught there four years. 
The next two years he was engaged at Illiopolis, and in 
1878 and 1879 in Carmi. Since 1880 he has been Super- 
intendent of schools at Marinette, Wisconsin, where he 
had worked up one of the best schools in the State. He 
was on a four months* vacation in Colorado, and was 
unable to reach home, dying at St. Louis, at his mother^s 
residence. Prof. Auerswald held State certificates from 
Illinois and Wisconsin. He w<«8 a superb teacher, and 
in his death the cause of education — especially the pub- 
lic school system-^has lost one of its most valuable 
members. He was at home upon all educational sub- 
jects, and was devoted exclusively to school work. 
During the summer at Marinette I saw him frequently, 
and I never saw him so delighted with any other subject 
as with the National Exposition at Madison. The cause 
of his early death was consumption, but it was much 
hastened by close application to his work. j. ▲. b. 



DUPAOB COUNTY. 

According to reports the Lombard school is better 
than it has been for seveiul years. We are glad to hear 
it, Mr. Harter. 

Prof. W. B. Powell, of Aurora, has consented to give 
some hints to the teachers of Du Page county, at their 
next meeting. February 7, on how to teach ** How to 
Talk.'' Fellow teachers, come and hear what he has to 
say. We know that he will do you good. 

Miss Ida Thatcher, a graduate of the Downer's Grove 
public school, and who has for several months success- 
fully taught the East Grove school, died at her home in 
Downer's Grove on the 9th inst. She leaves a father 
and a host of friends to mourn her untimely end. 

With sorrow we report the illness of County Superin- 
tendent J. K. Rassweilei. who has been confined to his 
house for a week past. We are glad, however, to hear 
that he; is convalescent. His pupils are, among them- 
selves, conducting a successful school during his illness. 

The abrupt resignation of Mr. Seibert as principal of 
the Lisle school, at Naperville, caused considerable com- 
motion. Several weeks elapsed before any one could be 
found to fill the vacancy, although ample eiforts were 
made by the members of the Board to do so. They 
finally succeeded in securing the services of Mr. F. B. 
Smith, of Earlville, 111. 



FORD COUNTY. 

The public schools of Sibley will engage in the com- 
petition work for 1885. 

The Roberts schools are successfully managed by Prof. 
F. E. Bonney and Miss Cassingham. The teachers and 
pu{)ils are to be congratulated, as they are to occupy 
their new and elegant school house. 
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School Music Books! 



THE SONG GREETING. 

Br L. O. EmersoD. For aigtx sad Nonual BcbooU, Ajcmd- 
emles, Bemlnarles. Knd Colleges. A book of IM large octavo 
pa<ei, coatalalDS fS tismionlzed bodib of the blghe«t obat- 
acur, both In word! aod muBloi also Vocal EieroliM and 
SolfesgloB, aod dlracclons for Vooal Culture. Tha publisben 
areoonadent that tbis will be a most satUtactorr book. Send 
80 cents detail prloe) for specimen oopf. $6 per dozen- 



By Win. L. Tomllns. For Coromon 8cho 
ChrlBtloe NIlMOQ.Tbeo. TbomaB, and otbers. Aaj acbool 
music teacber will be at ones oaptlvated by tbe ohannlDS, 
(renlBl cbaracler of the Bongs, wblob are U In Dumber. 

Teacher's Edition. TE cen.ta, f!.X per dDZSD. Bobolar** 
Bdltlon. 30 cenlB. 13 per dozen. 



GEHS FOK LITTLE SINGERS. 

By EHzabetb U. Bmergon and Qsrtrude Swains, aaslsted 
by L. O. Emerson. A obarmln? collection of geulftl little 
aon^ for Primary ScboolB, Kindergartens, and the Cblldrea 
at Home. Mailed for tbe retail price. 80 eta. Per dosen, 9S. 

Any book mailed for re lull price.' 

LYOiN&HEALY, 

OLIVIS EllSOn II 00., Eoitoa. CHICAGO, ILL. 



For tk Illinois Teaciiers' Reading Circle. 

Barnes' Brief General 
HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 



The moat attractive and entertain- 
ing work of the kind ever placed be- 
fore the educational public. Elegant- 
ly printed, beautifully illustrated, and 
enbstantially bound. Contains 632 
pages, 310 illufitrations, and 34 cbro- 
mo maps. 

Selected, over all competition, for 
tbe Teachers' Reading Grcle of the 
State, to the members of which it 
will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
$1.60. 

Special discount on a number of 
copies, when ordered at one time by 
express. Address 

A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 

34 and 36 Madison St., Oblcaaro. 
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Mr. Ciinebell, of tbe Sibley schools, also others of Sib- 
ley, COD template attending the World's Fair at New 
Orleans daring the month of March. 

The Melyin schools were dismissed December 24 for 
the holiday vacation. The schools are progressing nicely 
under the care of Mr. and Mrs. D. G. Foreman. 

Tbe Sibley schools in 1883 bore off third premium on 
sweepstakes entry, and in 1884, second premium over at 
least three times the competition of 1883. Several 
popila of tbe schools hold teacher's certificates and are 
teaching successfully. The present enrollment of the 
acfaoola IS 89. 

Ford county is to be commended for the number of 
costly and commodious school buildings within her 
boundaries. '' Little Ford '' holds a high place in the 
edacational circles of Illinois. Superintendent F. 6. 
Lohman is a gentleman worthy of the position he now 
occupies. He is thoroughly enthusiastic over his grow- 
ing work. 

The Sibley public schools closed December 24, until 
January 5, with a grand treat for all of the pupils and 
Santa Glaus. Mr.,Clinebell, the principal wdo has had 
charge of the schools since 1881, was the happy recipi- 
ent of a costly and beautiful cabinet album, from his 
pupils. Miss Wilson, his assistant, was happily sur- 
Iinsed by receiving from her pupils a plush-mimed 



muTor. 
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MACOUPIN COUNTY. 

Piasa has organized a literary society. 

Miss Blanche Auer has resigned her position in the 
Biighton schools. 

Laurel Hill school, near Carlinville, has a very inter- 
esting literary society. 

Prof. I. H. Brown, of Edwardsville, has formed a class 
in elocution in Staunton. 

Miss Hattie Hurd has resigned her position as first 
assistant in the Brighton schools. 

The Staunton public schools will play ** Aurora Floyd" 
at an early day, to purchase an organ for the schools. 

In North Otter township the father of a flogged youth 
nndertook to punish the school miss, and she came out 
monarch of all she surveyed. 

The superintendent, Geo. W. Bowersox, is visiting all 
the township treasurers of the county, and is looking 
after the schools at the same time. 

Lieut<enant Charles McClure, Professor of Military 
Tactics in Champaifirn University, spent the holidays 
with his relatives in Carlinville. 

Capt. F. Y. Hedley lectured before the public schools 
of Bunker Hill, January 16th, on *' Possibilities." He 
always has something to say when he delivers a lecture. 

Mi«8 Mary Feeney has resigned her position in the 
Medora schools in order, it is said, to assume charge of 
one. Mrs. Combs has been elected to fill the vacant 
I position. 

Wilbur T. Ayres, formerly a teacher of this county, 
AS been elected to the position of professor of mathe- 
jatics in one of the departments of De Pauw Uni ver- 
ity, Greencastle, Indiana. 

W. B. Hnlse, who is teaching near Carlinville, offered 
gold dollar to the one who would repeat the names of 
1 the counties in the State in alphabetical order. After 
le contest was over it was found that it required several 
ioUars to go around. 

There were present at the State Association meeting 

>m this county the following persons: Superintendent 

). W. Bowersox, J. S. Campbell, Medora; J. L. Hall, 

iman; Charles £. Reeve, Staunton; Harvey Brown 

C. H. Armsbcong, Brighton; W. M. Evans, Girard. 



Staunton had a teachers' institute Saturday, January 
10. The attendance of teachers was small, but the 
interest was considerable. Mr. Reeve welcomed the 
teachers to the *' young metropolis of Macoupin.'' A 
paper by Miss Addie Witt, on "Order," was a very 
excellent one. Mr. Daniel Williamson presented a very 
interesting paper on the " Schoolmaster at Home and 
Abroad." Prof. I. H. Brown discussed the "Art of 
Oral Expression" in a very satisfactory manner. 
Another meeting was announced to be held in six 
weeks. a. o. e. 



BDGAB COUNTY. 

The schools of this county are progressing nicely. 
Institutes are held in different parts of the county. 
Grandview, Kansas, and Vermillion are the points 
where local institutes have been organized. The use of 
tbe Manual and Guide is freely discussed in these meet- 
ings, and many of the teachers are using them to a 
good advantage. The county has some good material 
in the way of teachers, and our County Superintendent 
is trying to utilize it. He is not afraid to work, and he 
likes to see others work also. 



PIATT COUNTY. 

Our County Superintendent is making his annual 
visits. But, unfortunately, the board of supervisors 
refuse to increase the number of days for him to do his 
work in. He ought to have at least one day for each 
school, especiidly where there are so many changes of 
teachers. 

The Atwood schools are in full blast. Brother Hicks 
reports sixty- five in his room, sixty- three in the inter- 
mediate, and sixty-five in the primary. This is enough 
for four departments of over forty-eight in each. 

Miss Hawthorne, of the intermediate, has resigned on 
account of failing health. 

Hon. Henry Raab, State Superintendent, gave our 
school officers a talk at Monticello on the sixth mat. He 
advised them an several points of school law; also said 
that strong districts, though large and not easy of 
access, are better than small, weak ones; that it is 
cheaper for the district to furnish the light stationery, 
such as pens, pencils, paper, and ink. The day was 
unfavorable for as large an attendance as was antici- 
pated. 

The last meeting of the Association was held at Mans- 
field Saturday, December 13. Miss Docknen gave quite 
an interesting class exercise in primary number. 

Robert L. Fleming's paper on the uniformity of text 
books throughout the State was full of good common 
sense. He very clearly showed that a great amount of 
money would be saved by such a plan, particularly to 
renters; a saving of time and labor to the teacher, and 
would facilitate the gradation of rural schools. 

Mr. Rose and his pupils gratified the literary appetites 
of those who stayed for the entertainment, s. d. m. 



SANGAMON COUNTY. 

Mr. Edward Anderson, of Richland, is the new princi- 
pal of the Douglas school. He was educated in the 
Springfield schools, and has taught in the country with 
success. There were fourteen candidates. 

Superintendent Feitshans will attend the Association 
of Superintendents that meets at New Orleans the last 
of February. Mrs. Feitshans will attend to the duties 
of his office during his absence, which she is amply able 
to do. 

The school board are discussing the necessity of short- 
ening the daily sessions of the ward schools, of lengthen- 
ing the noon recess, of diminishing the hours required 
for institute work, and of seeking an explanation for the 
resignations and ill health of thu teachers. 

At the last institute, during the hour for giude work, 
Miss Kusel read an excellent paper on teaching Ian- 
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TEACHERS WANTED 

For September eagagoments In Western and Southern Col- 
leges, Seminaries, Publio Schools, and families. All schol- 
arly and successful teachers of languages, mathematics, 
sciences, music, painting, Bnglish branches, etc., should send 
for circulars of the 

CENTBAIi SCHOOIi AGENCY, 

W. S. and S. A. STfiVBNSON. Manr's, 

712 Chestnat St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Many years the oldest Agency dealing with schools and 
teachers in the West and South. 



^ 



BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 

BpUs of Pure Copper and Tin for ChurrheR, 
Bchools, Firt> Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 

VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cinoinnati, O. 



KNOX COLLEGE. 

KNOX SEMINARY. KNOX ACADEMY. 
KNOX CONSERVATORY of MUSIC. 

GALESBURG, ILL. 



NBWTON BATEIkEAN, President. Fall term opens Sep- 
tember 4. Send for Catalogues. 

Potter Sl Coates. 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS. 

The Normal Readers. Baokwalter's Spellers. 

DunglUon*s Physiology Baker's Natural Philosophy. 
Batib*8 Arithmetics. Alderhorst's Blowpipe Analysis. 

Coates' Comprehensive Speaker. 
Blair's Bbetoric. Brown's Algebras. 

Sharplese' Geom. and Trigonom. 
Raub's Language Series. Gummere's Surveying 
Thompson's Political Economy. Greeley's Political Economy. 
Dickens's Child's History England. 
Circulars and catalogue free on applicatiun. 

F. S. CABLE, Gen'L AOEin?, 
11-ly. 109 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

* . 

Potter, Ainsworth & Co., 

SCHOOL BOOK PUBLISHERS. 

P. D. 8. Co'py Books, 

P. D. S. Pen and Pencil Series— 6 cts. retail, 
P. D. S. Charts and Hand Books, 

Bartholomew's Nbw Drawing Books, 
GiUett Rolfe's Physics— New, 

Gillett Rolfe's Astronomy— New, 
GiUett Rolfe's Chemistry, 

Gems of Literature— Mail, 25 and 86 cts., 

American Spelling Blanks. 
Correspondence solicited. A. J. NBWBT, Gen'l Agt., 

109 Wabash Are.. Chioaipo. 

DEoT TEAuHERof and foreign, 

U promptly provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 

School and Kindergarten Material, Etc. 

jr. W. SGHEBXESHOSN ft CO., 

AmnuoAN SoHoai. Ikstxtute. 7 East I4th St., New York. 




E. O. VAILE'S 



fof Hers ami 




INTELLIGENCE. 

A live semi-monthly journal for teachers. Out of the 
usual ruts. An entirely new thing in educational journal- 
ism. Premium and club offers unparalleled. Send for free 
sample. 

THE WEEK'S CURRENT, 

A larfre weekly journal of current events for school use. 
Clean, full, compact, entertaining, and the cheapest and best 
upper-grade supplementary reading in the market. Ten 
trial copies for ten cents. Save your postal cards. Tell 
whether you wish copies all alike or different. 



GRADED MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT- 
ARY READING. 

Four grades: 1st, 2d, 3d, and 4th readers. Special and 
unique devices for training children to be "wide awake" 
when they read. Real "monotony-killers" and "eye-openere." 
The children enjoy them. No free copies. Send ten one-oent 
stamps for ten trial copies of the grade you wish. 

E. O. VAILE, 

Please tell where you saw this. Oak Park (Chicago), HI. 



I. B. & W. BQUTE. 

The Great Through Route 



BETWEEN THE 



EAST, W^EST, 

NORTH, & SOUTH. 



I&Tr35TiTI3fcT3- 




Eaoh Way, with Elegant New Style 

WOODRUFF SLEEPERS 

And Combination Sleeping and Reclining Chair Cars on Night 

Trains, and Elegant Modem Day Coaches 

on Day Trains. 

Steel Rails, Miller Platforms and Couplersi Air Brakes, 
and All Modern Improvements. 

TEE mim m most imm im 

Between the East and West. Through Tickets and i^aggage 
Checks to all Principal Points. 

• 

Particular advantages offered to 'Western Emigrants. 
Iiand and Tourists Tickets to all points reached by 
any line. 

Passenger Trains Leave Bloomingfton as follows 

Going West, - - 1/3:05 a. m. 5:15 a. m. 9:00 p. m. 
Going East, - 4.25 a. m. 11:52 a. m. 0:35 p. m. 

0. E. HENDEBSON, H. K. BBONSON, 

Gen'l Manager. Gen'l Ticket Agt 

O. F. WEBB, Agent. 
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ffuages. A typical recitation in German should include 
§76 points: translation, free and literal; retranslation 
into tlie orififinal; questions on the g^rammar; abstract 
of the thought; and correct German conversation during 
the lesson. 

At the close of the fall term Mr. Bartholf, principal of 
the Douglas school, resigned his position here to accept 
the principalship of the new Emerson school in Chicago. 
Mr. fiartholf is an energetic, intelligent teacher, and 
his work in Springfield has been eminently successful, 
proving him well worthy of the responsible and lucra- 
tive position to which he has been assigned. The best 
wishes of all go with him. 

Five of the lady teachers visited New Orleans during 
the holidays. Principal Hannon, who went to northern 
Texas, gives an interesting report of the schools. They 
want good teachers, both white and colored, and pay as 
gtxxl wages as are paid here. In the Mobile, Alabama, 
schools, a flogging machine was found; pupils sat on 
benches without backs or desks. There was apparently 
no discipline, and the pupils were repeatedly told that 
they would be attended to after the company had gone. 
In the High School a class was reciting from Anthon's 
Yirgil, and consulting Allen & Greenough's Grammar! 

At a meeting of the teachers of the Springfield High 
School in December, at the residence of Superintendent 
Feitshans, the following course in industrial and general 
culture, prepared by Mrs. Feitshans, was presented for 
consideration. It was decided to continue the meetings 
of the society for general improvement, organized by the 



girls of the High School last year, and in addition to 
begin at once work in sections for the purpose of carry- 
ing out, as far as practicable, the course given below. 

Course in General Culture for Girls in Springfield 

High School. 

I.— D CLASS. 

Health. — Careful study and practical application of 
the laws of hygiene. 

Work. — Sewing in all its varieties; cutting and 
fitting. 

II. — C CLASS. 

Manners. — A review of the rules and principles of 
etiquette. 

Work. — Cooking : its varieties, methods, and relation 
to health. 

III.— B AND A CLASS. 

Character. — ^The fundamental virtues. Moral obliga- 
tions of dau(|[hter, sister, friend, etc. Culture of the 
mental faculties. 

Work. — House-keeping: construction of the home; 
its lighting, heatmg, ventilation, drainage, etc. Care of 
kitchen, aining-room, bed-room, and parlor. Home 
decorations. 

This course is to be pursued by means of (1) instruc- 
tions by teachers; .(2) questions and discussions; (3) 
essays by pupils; (4) study of .women distinguished in 
history ana fiction; (5) lectures; (6) competition in 
practical work. emily a. hayward. 



The Woman's Medical College 



CHICAGO. 



THE TERM BEGINS THE THIRD TUESDAY OF 

SEPTEMBER. 



Women interested in the Study of Medicine sliould send 
for Announcement. Address 

D. W. GRAHAM. Sec'y. W. H. UYFORD, M. D., 

101 Warren Ave., Chlca«ro, III. Prtrsident. 



SPECIMENS 
FEGIMENS 
PEGIUENS 



OF THE FOLLOWING BOOKS WILL 

be sent on receipt of price. If not 

liked they iniiy bo returned and 

the money will be refunded: 

Maury's Elementary Geogrrapliy $ .54 
Maury's Revised Manual . . 1.28 
Maury's Ke vised Phy'l Geogrraphy 1.20 

Circulars and Maury Pamphlet mallod on request. 

UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 

19 Murray Street, New York. 



fnijl A /^ TTTj^TJ O and others, wishing to attend 
J^JjilljIiriliDj a good Normal School, or those 
desiriDg a situation to teach, should not fail to send 
for sample copy of 

'THE EDUCATIONAL WORLD." 

Address W. SAYLEK, Editor, 

Log^ansport, Jnd. 



(UESTIONS IN GEOSRIPHY 

WITH ANSWERS. 



I 



SOMETHINO NEW I 



ii 



GRADED 



SEAT WORK IN ARITHMETIC." 

By J. PiPEB, A. M. 

Teachers are delighted because writing on the 
blackboard for daily drills or examinations in 
number work is a thing of the past. No more 
straining pupils' eyes to read numbers from the 
board at long distances. 

NEATNESS, ACCURACY, and RAPIDITY 
ALL SECURED AT LAST. 

Get it and try it. Four numbers, neatly 
bound, suited to classes of all grades. It is 
warmly indorsed by leading educators. Send 
for samples; only 10 cents by mail. We also 
publish 'Tiper's Institute Tabs;" just the thing 
for Normals and Institutes. Address 

Tie Nortliwestem School Supply Company. 



A book for teachers and pupils, furnishing excellent Kb- | 
7IZW DriiIj for classes. Questions taken moBtly from 
Oonaty and State Board Bzami nations. In book form, price | 
Sets. Address J. A. WOODBURN, , 

i».iy Bioomington, ind. | culars and prices before you buy 



199 GLABE STBEET, OEIOAGO. 
Dealers in School Supplies of all kinds. Send fur cir- 



I 
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PUBLISHERS* NOTES 



PLAYS 



DIaloffues, I'ableanz. Speakers, etc., for 

School, Club, and Parlor. Best out. Cata* 

f loeuo free. T. S. Dbnison, Chicago, 111. 



Read the **ad" of Johnson's Cyclopedia in this 
number. 

Have you seen a copy of The Business Reader, pub- 
lished by George Sherwood & Co.? If not, you should 
examine it. 

Read the "ad'' of G. W. & A. Barker, and then 
make a list of all the new and second-hand books that 
you wish to dispose of, and write them for an offer. 

H. B. Bryant's Chicago Business College has helped 
hundreds of young men and young women to make a 
successful start in life. Other hundreds are now prepar- 
ing themselves, and will be wanted when ready. 

**Our School" series of report cards and exposition 
chart. The best and cheapest arrangement out for sys- 
tematic reports. Teachers wishing samples and prices 
will address W. W. Knowlbs, Sterling, lU. 

The '* Evolution of 'Dodd,' " price 50 cents, as a pre- 
mium for one subscriber to The Journal at $1.50. 

The Brockway Teachers' Agency advertised in our 
columns refers to Supt. Rowland, of Chicago, Prof. 
Phelps, Winona, Minn., Adj. Gen. Elliot, Springfield, 
and others. This agency furnishes a very convenient 
means of communication between teachers and em- 
ployers. 

The Teachers' Cooperative Association, of Chicago, 
announce a new branch office at Lincoln. Neb., with Miss 
L. Margaret Pryse and Miss Jennie Denton, Editors of 
**School Work," as managers. All applicants are reg- 
istered at Allentown, Pa., and Lincoln, Neb., without 
extra charge. 

How many of our readers are aware of the fact that 
A. H. Andrews & Co. are the largest manufacturers in 
the world of school furniture? Have you noticed their 
*'ad." on p. VI? Have you tried their Dustless Erasers? 
Have you seen their Lunar Tellurian Globe? Are you 
going to have new desks this year? Yes? Well, then, 
you must see the Triumph, with folding lid. 

The ^'Evolution of *Dodd,' " price 50 cents, as a pre- 
mium for one subscriber to The Journal at fl.50. 

Teachers of geography are sure to find many questions 
with short answers a useful and amusing exercise. The 
Geograpkecal Hand-Book gives to the teacher one 
thousand fire hundred questions^ already prepared, with 
answers, — 300 on United States, 250 on Europe, 150 on 
mathematical geography, and other subjecte in pro- 
portion. It would interest you to see how many ques- 
tions out of 50 or 100 your class would answer. Try the 
questions. They will give youf class a lively revie^, 
and cost you only 35 cents. For sale by J. A. Wood- 
burn, Bloomington, Indiana. See advertisement. 

The Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association of New 
York. E. B. Harper, President, is composed of over 
26,000 business and professional men united on a com- 
mon-sense plan, by which they receive absolute indem- 
nity/ at one-third the usual rates. This is the only 
assessment association in America which has $100,000 
deposited with the insurance department; over |250,- 
000 now in the Reserve Fund; all death losses have been 
paid in full, aggregating over $752,000; gross busi- 
ness $107,400,000, which is more than has been done in 
the same time by anj/ other life organization in the 
history of the world. Send for circulars and terms to 
acrents to Brawner & Crawford, 113 Adams street, 
Chicago, 111. 

Our new school aids are the best and cheapest system 
for conducting schools in good quiet order. Each set 
contains 150 pretty chromo credit cards, 50 large 
beautiful chromo merit cards, and 12 large elegant artis- 
tic chromo excelsior cards, price per set $1; half set 60c. 
500 new designs, brilliant artistic chromo school reward, 



excelsior, merit, credit, diploma, birthday, eaater, friend- 
ship, remembrance, address, visiting, christmap, new 
year, scripture and gift cards at 5, 10, 15, 20 and 25c per 
dozen. Large set samples 15c. If you do not care to 
order samples send any amount you wish; statinf;^ num- 
ber and kipds of cards wanted and we will surely please 
you. Price list, order blanks, return envelopes free. All 
postpaid by mail. Stamps taken. Please send a triml 
order. Fine Art Publishing Co., Warren, Pa. 

The leading School of Commerce of this country is 
located in Chicago. Its founder has had great experi- 
ence in the department of business education. H. B. 
Bryant's Chicago Business College is doing grand work 
for the young men and women of the country — it is their 
best friend and helper. 

The ''Evolution of 'Dodd,**' price 5Q cents, as a pre- 
mium for one subscriber to The Journal at fl.50. 

A SURE WAY OP TEACHING GRAMMAR 

^ Intelligently and successfully. "The principles of 
English grammar unfolded to learners by a new method, 
in a strictly progressive order, with copious exercises for 
parsing and analysis." For circular with explanations 
of the Dook and testimonials, apply to 

John F. Brooks, 
617 S. 5th St., Springfield, UL 

The ''Evolution of 'Dodd.' " price 50 cents, as a pre- 
mium for one subscriber to The Journal at $1.50. 

ANOTHER teachers' PALACE CAR EXCURSION TO NEW 

ORLEANS. 

The Illinois Central Railroad will run another Teach- 
ers' Palace Car Excursion to New Orleans during the 
spring vacation, particulars of which will appear m the 
leading journals of the country in due time. 

The spring-time is unquestionably the best time to 
visit New Orleans, and the Teachers who have been 
housed up during the long cold months of our Northern 
winter, will appreciate, as none others can, the birds and 
flowers as seen in the New Orleans Parks, at that season 
of the year. 

The Exposition, which has been so severely criticised, 
is daily improving, and by April first will present to the 
world an exhibit never surpassed in this or any other 
country. 

From New Orleans, special detours will be made to 
the Gulf and other places of interest, at rates ao very 
low every teacher may visit the attractions in and abont 
the Crescent City. 

As to our disposition and ability to manage success- 
fully and pleasantly a Teachers' Excursion, we refer, by 
permission, to any of the twelve hundred teachers who 
accompanied us on the Illinois Central Teachers* Palace 
Car Excursion to New Orleans during the holiday vaca- 
tion. 

We shall be pleased to furnish, on application. The 
Illinois Central Exposition Messenger, giving valuable 
information concerning the World's Exposition and the 
city of New Orleans. J. F. Merrt, 

General Western Passenger Agent. 

Manchester, Iowa.. 

The "Evolution of 'Dodd,' ''price 50 cents^ as a pre* 
mium for one subscriber to The Journal at $1.50» 



LOCAL NOTES. 

Send to us for Dr. Hewett's "Pedagogy," Prof. Cook's 
* 'Methods of Arithmetic," Mrs. Haynie's ''Grammar,' 
Metcalf and DeGarmo's "Dictionary Work," or ao]f 
book you wish, and in any quantity. Prices lo^e. Try 
us. Normal Book and News Co., Normal, 111. 

Maxwell & Co. have removed to Chicago, but they lei 
their old store behind them, and R. C. Rogers & Co. 
their successors, can fill any order for goods in their line! 
If you want a book that your dealers can't supply, wril 
Rogers & Co., and got it by an early mail. Students^ 
drop in and see the opportunity for bargains. Ho) 
Side Court-House Square, Bloomington. 
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XVGLISH LITE£ATTJ£E IN THE PTTBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 



BY FRANK H. ALEXANDER, RENO, NEV. 



itori Journal — 

The ridiculous answers given to questions 

American Literature by some of the appli- 

ts for State certificates, as recorded in the 

uary Joxtbnal, show what we regard as a 

ious lack of knowledge on this subject. If 

ese answers come from teachers who aspire 

the highest privileges within the gift of the 

ite, — teachers whose qualifications are pre- 

bly the best, — what must we expect of 

e great number whose qualifications are less 

tentious ? The responsibility for this defi- 

ncy does not rest entirely with the indi- 

idaals, but largely with the traditions of our 

pammoD schools and with public opinion. 

I Let Q8 consider (1) the relative importance 

good literature, and (2) some of the ways 

which it may be profitably introduced into 

public schools. 

^Rie millions of books and periodicals pub- 
ed every year is a fact not without a stu- 
ndons significance. It shows that reading 
become one of the indispensable features 
our modern civilization, — the avenue 
Qgh which every kind of business is con- 
every moral and intellectual interest 
Tanced. It is the medium through which 
receive the wisdom and experience of the 
t, the great highway of that knowledge 
pensable to the intelligent citizen, and of 
culture in which rests the hope of future 
ety. In a word, books and reading have 
^me the great instruments by which our 
i^mplex material, social, and intellectual inter- 
ns are maintaiiied. As this complexity 






becomes greater with advancing civilization, 
so must the efficiency of the instrument be 
increased. Soon must the responsibilities of 
life's work be assumed by those who are now 
children; our great army of laborers, mana- 
gers, readers, and writers must be recruited 
from those now clad in the habiliments of 
childhood. If we would have the future 
happy and prosperous, let the laborer be intel- 
ligent, the manager skillful, the reader and 
the writer wise and thoughtful. 

The school is not an end itself, but the 
means employed to attain an end — prepara- 
tion for life's duties. Obviously, then, such 
subjects should be studied as will best give 
this preparation. There is a growing convic- 
tion that some branches receive too much 
attention while others are much neglected. 
Some things are thus taught and receive a 
great deal of time because they have always 
been so honored rather than because their 
importance justifies it. None, in pur opinion, 
are thus more overrated than the time-honored 
subject, arithmetic. There is a disposition, 
especially in rural districts, to cling to this 
study forever. There are some who seem 
unable to conceive of going to school without 
it. Yet how long ought to be necessary for a 
student of fair intellect to master all of it that 
is profitable either for discipline or subsequent 
use? Ninety-nine hundredths of the world's 
business is done with the fundamental rules, a 
small part of denominate numbers, fractions, 
and percentage. Besides these there is much 
use for the delightful subject of mensuration 
(extended to include all sorts of measurement), 
and sometimes for evolution. 

But our books and schools are filled with 
other things, curious and interesting, perhaps, 
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bat of no earthly value. In what business 

^ of % 

did such an example as g./ n ilr c n ^^^^ ^^ 

cur? And whoever had occasion to ascer- 
tain whether it would be better to employ 20 
men for 12 days, of 10 hours each, upon a 
ditch 37i yards long, 3^ feet wide, 3 feet 
deep, and 5 degrees of hardness, etc., etc.? 
What four men ever bought a grindstone and 
felt any subsequent solicitude as to the num- 
ber of inches each must grind away to get his 
share? 

Thus we spend time with contracted meth- 
ods, multiples, alligation, duodecimals, ''true 
discount," and progressions; yet many of our 
brilliant students are unable to tell how much 
lumber will be necessary to make a yard fence, 
or a book case; how much it will cost to plas- 
ter a room or carpet a floor; how many acres 
there are in a field i by J mile. How many 
have accurate knowledge of the public survey 
system — of meridians, base lines, ranges, 
townships, and sections, with their subdivi- 
sions? But too many can tell us of Bret 
Harte's "Barbara Frietchie," and can '^sail 
on" smoothly through Whittier's ''Miles 
Standish." Which will profit a boy more, to 
be skillful in complex fractions, or to be 
familiar with "Evangeline?" to be able to 
parse readily, or to appreciate the "Idyls of 
the King ? " Around us everywhere is scat- 
tered the princely wealth of the world's great- 
est minds; yet how many live in mental 
poverty ! How many there are who rarely, 
if ever, have read a good book ? Many who 
do read devote their time to vile books and 
trashy newspapers. This is almost entirely 
due to the fact that there has never been a 
taste for good reading formed at home and in 
school. / 

We have already said that the excellence of 
future governments depends upon the intelli- 
gence and culture of the future citizen. 
"Culture," says a prominent man, "is to 
know the best that has been thought and said 
in the world." How, then, can we endure 
the thought of those who are to become 
American citizens growing up ignorant of the 
works of Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, Low- 
ell, and Holmes? of Irving, Hawthorne, Mrs. 
Stowe, and Cooper ? of Webster and Clay ? 
of Prescott, Bancroft, and Motley ? These 



names have become as dear and familiar to us 
as household words, and their works, with 
those of the grand old masters of the past, 
constitute the intellectual capital of all cul- 
tured communities. 

It is necessary for the citizen of a free 
republic to know the history of liberty in 
other lands. Shall we search for this in Gib- 
bon, Hume, and Macaulay ? These will tell 
mainly of court intrigues, parliamentary 
debates, and military pomp. If you would 
hear the first faint throbbings of liberty in 
the universal heart, go back to Piers Plow- 
man, to Chaucer, with his inimitable pictures 
of the life and manners of bis times; to 
Wycliffe and Luther, and hear its louder 
swell in Shakespeare; and where will you find 
such a history of feudalism and the middle 
ages as in the Waverly novels of Scott? 
where such a battlefield as his Flodden in 
Marmion ? Who show the condition of Eng- 
land after the restoration so well as Pope and 
Dry den, with their courtly servility? Who 
paints such a picture of the common people of 
England, with their abuses and sufferings, as 
Charles Dickens? Who contributed so much 
to that greatest of historic dramas, the French 
Revolution, as Voltaire? 

If it were known that on a certain day any 
of these illustrious men would pass through 
your town on the train, how would the people 
come for miles and crowd to see him, to catch 
every word, and how would they cherish ever 
his unstudied utterances, and relate in after 
years every incident. But the greatest 
authors will come to us for a few cents — ^any 
whom we may invoke. They will come, not 
as passing strangers, but to our homes to stay. 
They will never deny us an audience, but will 
ever be ready to counsel and comfort us; giv- 
ing us, not their unstudied ntterances, but 
their best thoughts, the choicest fruition of 
great minds. 

And, fellow teacher, for a few dollars, ten, 
twenty, fifty of them will go to your school 
room and help you teach; they will stay there 
always and plead with your pupils for better 
lives and nobler ambitions; they will point 
out the delights of study and learning, the 
loveliness of truth, the beauties of nature and 
art. Fortunate, you might well regard your- 
self, if you could secure the constant aid of 
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Superintendent Wickersham, Col. Parker, or 
any of their illastrious compeers. Bat 'with 
much less effort yoa can secure the aid of 
many who are mightier than they, — the great 
intellects to whom the world has done rever- 
ence all through the centuries. Will you 
acorn such aid? Will you be content without 
an earnest effort to secure it ? 

In every school some work in the direction 
of literature can be done with mnch profit. 
We speak whereof we know and beg" to be 
excused for something of our personal experi- 
ence. We began in a small way, and have, 
perhaps, never gone beyond that, but the 
constant accumulation of little things finally 
becomes very significant. At first only a few 
easy quotations, a few important and occa- 
sional anecdotes of the authors, some notice 
of their birthdays, etc. Subsequently Evan- 
geline was read before the school. As the 
result of this many of onr students re-read 
that poem and read most of Longfellow's 
other works. The results with other authors 
were similar. Afterwards, a class in English 
literature was organized; then a course of 
lectures was instituted which netted nearly 
$100. With this fund we have secured about 
the same number of excellent books in neat, 
durable binding, — history, poetry, fiction, 
criticism, juveniles, etc., as the nucleus of a 
pnbUc school library. If lectures will not 
succeed devise some other plan — a supper, or 
some kind of legitimate entertainment. If you 
can't get a hundred books, you can get ten, 
even in the remotest country district. It is 
wonderful how much even ten good books, well 
read, will polish and strengthen a boy or girl. 

Is * 'literature'' a formidable word suggest- 
ing mysterious and ponderous volumes? Not 
necessarily. Should we begin, for the ordi- 
nary common school student, with Shakes- 
peare, Milton, or Chaucer, the work would 
probably fail. Begin nearer home, with our 
American authors, — for certainly students 
should know America and its interests 
first, — and with something simple, a juvenile 
book, if necessary. There are plenty of 
excellent books, yet so simple that a child 
will enjoy them, which may be obtained for 
classes, clubs, or libraries. 

It will not be profitable to spend much time 
learning dull lists of authors' names, works, 



and the time when they lived to the year and 
day of the month. If the teacher is intelli- 
gent and judicious, the important facts of an 
author's life may be learned by a class by the 
time one of his principal works is studied. 
We use a literature primer (Richardson's) 
costing only thirty-five cents, for biographical 
study, and devote the rest and greater part of 
the time to reading. The material for such 
reading can be obtained with little trouble, for 
many of the best things in the language are 
published complete, frequently with excellent 
notes and in convenient form for class use, at 
very low prices. By all means let most of the 
selections read be complete. Extracts are 
contemptible. There is a symmetry and 
organization about the finished effort of a 
great intellect that we lose in reading frag- 
ments. Did any one ever get a just concep- 
tion of the "Vicar of Wakefield" by reading 
"Moses at the Fair" from the reader? or of 
"Paradise Lost" by reading "Adam and 
Eve's Morning Hymn ?" Better to read one 
thing complete than fifty extracts. 



THEOBT AND PBACTICE. 



[ZiUer's AlUremelne Faedaffogrek, p. 41.] 



TRAKSLATBD BT C. M MUKRY, DENVER, COL. 



n. 



Snch is the relation between the man of 
theory and the man of practice. Which party 
shall we join? Which is to be our model? 
We shall hardly be thoughtless enough to join 
either side. We afiirm, first, that it is entirely 
unjustifiable when the man of* practice appeals 
to nothing but his own experience, and in 
accordance with it wishes to determine the 
worth of a theory or method. We can prove 
this. Experience results from real action and 
conduct in teaching. But all action springs 
up within one's range of thought, his circle of 
ideas, and these are often too limited. He 
who has not entered a certain range of thought 
can not gain the experiences that spring from 
it. For that which one has not contemplated, 
of which he has gained no knowledge, cannot 
be transmuted into action, cannot be a source 
of experience to him. And so the conduct 
and experiences of the purely practical man 
may lac^ one of the weightiest elements. He 
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lacks the ideas which lie at the basis of action, 
and perhaps he has not done what is necessary 
to gain the right experiences. Even if he has 
done the very thing that theory recommends, 
still he may not have known how to avoid the 
faults and errors that hinder success. Such 
defective, narrow, and incomplete experiences 
have no weight against one whose action and 
experiments have sprung out of a richer and 
better developed range of thought, and whose 
experiences are thus formed. That man's 
experiments and experiences are decisive who 
has based them upon the most reasonable 
considerations. If others do not experience 
the same, they are at fault. Their defective 
range of ideas makes it so. Here there is 
no ground for dispute. If all action proceeds 
from one's range of thought, it is foolish to 
suppose that a conduct that comes from less 
complete and comprehensive thought is better 
in the end than one which results from com- 
plete, comprehensive, and fundamental con- 
siderations. 

Of course it is objected that the conduct of 
the pure theorizer is absolutely worthless, 
although it is presupposed that he knows the 
theory better than the man of practice. To 
be sure; but his conduct* was not at all derived 
from his theory; on the contrary we have 
noticed that action with him was hasty and 
premature. He had not set his theory in 
proper relation to practice, and so it is no 
wonder that his action is worthless. And the 
experiences that come from it can not be more 
valuable than those of the practical man. 
The objection does not hold. 

In discussing the relation between theory 
and practice, two principles must be acknowl- 
edged. First, experience alone^ in and of 
itself proves notking and decides nothing. 
Accordingly those experiences to which appeal 
is made decide nothing unless it is proved 
that the action from which they spring rests 
upon proper grounds, and it is an extremely 
primitive standpoint when one sets up experi- 
ences instead of reasons, or tries to make 
them serve as reasons. The second principle 
is this: Really valuable^ decisive^ and con- 
vincing experience can oiily proceed from a 
circle of ideas which has been theoretically 
developed and perfected. In general, there- 
fore, the value of experiences depends upon 



the development and perfection of the circle 
of id^as which form their basis. He who 
gives way to insufficient ideas will be always 
undei*taking something false, and will arrive 
naturally at false results in experiences; 
results which prove nothing in favor of his 
own experience, or against that of another 
who has weighed the matter better and begun 
more judiciously. Especially is this the case 
with the pure practitioner who, in his criticism 
of the theories, methods, and consequent 
results of others, is controlled by an experi- 
ence that rests upon insufficient grounds. He 
understands neither the undertakings and 
actions of others, nor his own observations of 
them, because he lacks the means of compre- 
hending them, and has not the right point of 
view for forming a judgment. His judgment 
is, therefore, one sided, or false. People 
usually follow individual opinions, prevailing 
views of the time, antiquated traditions, or in 
judgment and action they are dependent upon 
other accidental circumstances which theory 
has, perhaps, long since proved to be necessa- 
rily injurious. Yet, while theory makes the 
mind more susceptible, judgment and action, 
without theory, soon become habitually uni- 
form and fortify themselves against the expe- 
rience of others. By repetition and continu- 
ous practice there naturally results readiness 
in action and decision, i. e., skill. For the 
members of a series, which are thus run off, 
are more and more melted into harmony, and 
by steady practice the difficulties and 
hindrances are more completely overcome. 
Judgment and action proceed with easy, 
rapid, and firm step, as is natural to skill 
This is connected with feelings of pleasure, 
and these consolidate in the successfully 
developed series into an inclination toward 
such judgment and action, and this inclination 
remains in spite of grounds that speak against 
it. In consequence there is prejudice injudg- 
ment and negligence in action. This is espe- 
cially so with him who, in the presence of his 
pupils, feels his own superiority, and in point 
of knowledge easily attains noticeable results. 
Self-sufficiency then springs up, and in view 
of their inherent and almost incredible power 
of persistence, such mental states may be 
perpetuated through whole generations and 
even centuries. Each follows and imitates 
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his neighbor or predecessor, into whose 
nethSd of thinking and acting he is blindly 
thoQghtlessly drawn. 



» • ^ 



SFOLISH ORAMMAE IN THE COMMON 

SCHOOLS. 



BT UBS. ICABTHA D. L. HAYNIB. 



The common school system m« the United 
States is, perhaps, the most democratic (not 
in a partisan sense) of all existing institutions. 

It was established by the people, for the peo- 
ple, and by means of an admirable method of 
taxation, it is maintained by the people. . 

The schools under this system are some- 
times called free schools, and sometimes, pub- 
lic schools, but the term, common schools 
seems most appropriate; for the word com- 
mon, taken in its widest sense, and, in fact, in 
its real sense, means belonging equally to all, 
that is, each one having a right equal to that 
of any other one. 

T\iQ common people^B^^e^ " We^ the people 
of the United States^ 

In these states there is no House of 
Ifirds; there are no hereditary titles, — no 
nobles, except nature's noblemen; but there 
is one vast House of Commons^ where the 
people have certain rights in common, 
among which are: the right of protec- 
tion; the right of suffrage; the right to enter 
the lists, and win, if they can, in the race for 
wealth, fame, or position; and, above all, the 
fight to a liberal education. 

The expression, ^ comm^m people^ is fre- 
quently used, in sarcasm, by the fortunate, to' 
designate those who, at the moment, are not 
enjoying the luxuries, or, perhaps, even the 
comforts of life; but it would seem in bad 
taste to apply such an epithet to any class of 
people in our country; for, as a matter of fact, 
(an old fact, but one which renews its youth 
so constantly, it will always be allowable as 
an illustration,) it is impossible to keep the 
line of demarkation distinctly drawn between 
the rich and the poor. Time is a .great 
leveler, and the children of the poor of to-day 
will, in all probability, on to-morrow buy and 
dwell in the mansions of the rich, who, a 
little while ago, saw them only afar off, 
because they were of the commx)n people. 



The daily papers teem with accounts of such 
occun'encQ9|. and, just at the present time, 
several nCt^ble cases are before the public. 

Verily the Potter's song is no fiction: 

Tarn, tarn my wheel! All things must change 
To something new, to something strange; 
Nothing that is, can paase or stay; etc. 

This being true, owners of vast possessions 
should never complain of heavy taxation for 
the maintenance of commit, schools^ but 
should realize, on the contrary, that they are 
founding institutions of learning, where, at no 
distant day, their own descendants, in com- 
mon with other children, may claim the right 
to a liberal education, when college doors are 
closed against them. When, too, they no 
longer have access to the libraries of their 
fathers, those of the common schools stand 
with doors wide open, and are always accessi- 
ble; for they are common property. 

If it is true, then, that in the course of hu- 
man events, the descendants of all classes of 
people meet together, and together receive 
instruction from the common schools; and 
that these schools are maintained by all 
classes, (except the very poor whom we shall 
have "always with us") it is just and right 
tliat the people demand of school officers that 
they secure the best teachers, and introduce 
the best methods of teaching into all the 
departments. 

But there are good reasons for giving spe- 
cial attention to the teaching of English. A 
thorough knowledge of one's own language is 
a very desirable accomplishment, but to the 
child it is more, — ^it is a necessity, for it is the 
medium through which all the knowledge ac- 
quired in other departments must be conveyed. 

In a word, one may be able to give the 
name of every island, bay, or inlet, on the 
globe; his mathematical calculations may be 
accurate and wonderful; he may be able to 
name the twelve CsBsars in order, or, harder 
still, the presidents of the United States; he 
may know the constitution by heart, and be 
able to read the visible heavens, and to tell 
the stars by name, and yet the fact be known 
to only a few. But what he knows about 
English is, from the nature of things, always 
before the people. 

Children who have heard nothing but pure 
English, from the cradle, are fortunate; they 
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learn to speak correctly without an eflEbrt; 
they learn as the mocking-bird learns, — by 
imitation. The great majority, however, hear 
nothing from infancy but poor English, and 
by imitation they form incorrect, and often, 
ludicrous habits of speech', which, in after 
life, become a source of mortification and 
annoyance, unless they are broken up before 
they grow strong and unyielding. Hundreds 
of witnesses testify to this fact frankly and 
sadly. 

There is but one remedy for such, and that 
is a knowledge of ^^^ Technical Orammar.^^ 
Nor is there any security for the more fortu- 
nate class. Before maturity even is reached, 
many a construction may be needed that was 
never heard at the father's fireside. 

School oflScers should not dare to take from 
the people their only means of security from 
criticism ^nd sarcasm. The ability to speak 
and to write with elegance and accuracy, and 
also with safeiyj is desirable and necessary; 
it is attainable, too; but the means are not 
always provided. 

As it has been remarked in other articles, 
many prominent educators are denouncing 
the teaching of technical grammar in the 
common schools, and are d^unoring for the 
substitution of English Language Lessons. 
This they call one branch of the new educa- 
tion. It is amusing. These excellent people 
have blundered seriously. 

What they call English Langwige Lessons 
is nothing more than English prose composv- 
twn^ which has been taught in all good 
schools from time immemorial. 

The only difference is, the old educa- 
tion has two classes; in one, the science 
of the English language is thoroughly taught; 
that is the grammar class. In the other class 
the art of the English Jangaage is taught, and 
that is the composition class. In the gram- 
mar class pupils are taught facts regarding 
words, their properties and their uses; the 
putting together of words in proper order; to 
construct sentences, or elements of sentences; 
and the separation of sentences into their 
elements, to ascertain what it is that makes 
them strong enough to bear the ordeal of 
criticism, or what it is that weakens, and 
makes them unworthy of even the passing 
glance of the critic. 



In the composition class they put into prac- 
tice what they have learned in the grammar 
class; clothing their own thoughts in correct, 
and many times, in elegant language. (That 
is more than some advocates of the new eda- 
cation can do, as will be shown hereaft:er. 
Thanks to the art of printing, some spedmens 
are within reach.) 

The new education has but one class, the 
language class. No mention is to be made of 
parsing; nothing to be said about the forma- 
tion of the plural; nothing about tense; noth- 
ing about the agreement of the verb with its 
subject, etc.; no technical grammar. Let ns 
see: 

Teacher — John, what have you at home? 
and what has your brother ? 

John — I have a cat, and he have two cat. 

Teacher — Kitty may criticise (or correct). 

Kitty — He ought to say, he has two cats; 
because have is the wrong form of the action 
word, and cat is the wrong form of the name 
word! 

In the illustration given, the children have 
touched at least a dozen points of technical 
grammar; they have actually parsed, bat 
after a ridiculous fashion. 

Pupils under such guidance are to be pitied. 
When they get away from the leading strings 
they will be comparatively helpless. 

Many are laboring in this new association 
for putting English Orammar out of the 
common schools. Two prominent educators 
spoke on the subject last summer, at Madison. 
Some mention will be made of their remarks. 
They are excellent, learned, (in many things) 
and well meaning men. But another has 
entered the field; a very precocious youth, 
who had the temerity to make a violent, 
unmerited, and uncalled for personal attack, 
in a number of the Intelligence^ published in 
Chicago, October 1, 1884. Special mention 
will be made of his article. 



Oot in the misty moonlig^ht 

The first snowfiakes I see, 
As they frolic among the leafless 

Limbs of the apple tree. 

Faintly they seem to whisper 
As ronnd the boughs they wing, 

**We are the ghosts of the blossoms 
That died in the early spring.** 

— Atlantic Monthly. 
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SCHOOL LEGISLATIOir. 



Senate Bill No. 114 proposes certain radi- 
cal changes in sections thirteen, twenty, and 
sevfentj-one of the school law. 

To section thirteen the following is added: 
**The County Board shall provide for the 
Coanty Superintendent a suitable office, with 
necessary furniture, and shall provide him 
with office supplies, as is done in the case of 
other county officers." 

Section twenty now authorizes visitation, if 
directed by the County Board. The amend- 
ment makes it compulsory, requiring that each 
school shall be visited at least once a year, 
and that at least half of the Superintendent's 
time shall be so employed, and more, if 
practicable. As the law now stands County 
Boards may limit the time as they see fit, not 
only for visitation, but for all of the work of 
the superintendent During the school year 
of '83-4, fifty-seven per cent, of the ungraded 
schools were not visited. 

The amendment provides that in counties 
Having not more than one hundred schools, 
the Board may limit the time as follows, if 
they see fit: In counties having not more 
than fifty schools the time shall not be less 
than one hundred and fifty days a year; in 
counties having from fifty-one to seventy-five, 
not less than two hundred days, and in coun- 
ties having from seventy-six to one hundred 
not less than two hundred and fifty days a 
year. 

The amendment further provides that the 
County Superintendent may, with the appro- 
val of the County Board, employ such assist- 
ance as he needs for the full discharge of his 
duties: Provided that in all counties having 
more than one hundred and twenty-five 
schools he shall be allowed at least one assist- 
ant, and in counties having more than two 
hundred and twenty-five, he shall be allowed 
at least two. 

The compensation now received by super- 
intendents consists of three per cent, com- 
mission on the sale of school lands, two .per 
cent, commission on moneys distributed, and 
four dollars per day for the time allowed by 
the County Board. 

The first item yields no revenne worth con- 
sidering, as the aggregate commissions for the 



whole State amounted to only $116.81 in the 
year '83-4. The second item yielded al)out 
twenty-five per cent, of the entire compensa^ 
tion for the same period. 

It is proposed to add one dollar per day for 
expenses for the time spent in school visita- 
tion. The compensation of assistants shall 
be fixed by County Boards, but in counties 
having from one hundred twenty-five to one 
hundred seventy-five schools, it shall not be 
less than eight hundred dollars per annum, 
and in counties having more than one hundred 
seventy-five schools it shall not be less than 
one thousand dollars per annum. 

Instead of paying the salaries and expenses 
of superintendents and assistants directly 
from the county treasuries, it is proposed to 
have the county, judge audit these bills quar- 
terly and have them transmitted to the Audi- 
tor of Public Accounts, who shall remit in 
payment his warrant upon the State Treasurer. 
These amounts are then to be deducted from 
the amounts due the several counties from 
the State school fund. 

The points in the proposed amendments, 
then, are: 

1. Visitation shall be compulsory. 

2. County Boards shall not have unlimited 
discretion in respect to the time for which the 
superintendents shall be employed. 

3. Assistants shall be employed under cer- 
tain conditions. 

4. The compensation of these oflScers shall 
be paid from the State treasury, but shall be 
deducted from the State fund dae the counties. 

What shall be said of the proposed amend- 
ments ? 

1. The department is to be commended for 
suggesting few changes in the law. Constant 
modification of the statute is extremely 
unwise. 

2. To neglect the supervision of rural 
schools is to be guilty of the extremest folly. 
Private corporations understand the economy 
of the close supervision of their operatives, 
and no one of them is for any considerable 
time away from the watchful eye of his supe- 
rior. Village and town schools have not 
been slow to appreciate the value of intelli- 
gent supervisors, and to this tact is due, in 
large measure, the superiority of that class of 
schools. But the rural schools, taught in the 
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great majority of cases by persons of inexpe- 
rience or narrow training, have been left with- 
out such direction. ' 

It is difficult to account for the indifference 
of the public to a matter of such vital impor- 
tance. The amendment proposes a reform in 
this particular. It should become a law. 

3. The second point in the amendment may 
arouse some hostility since it proposes to limit 
the power of County Boards. But if it is 
wise to give them discretionary power in 
respect to the county superintendent, it is 
equally wise to extend their jurisdiction over 
the other county officers. Why should not 
the sheriffs and the judges be limited in the 
time allowed for their duties? Oh, they 
might not finish their work properly, and 
their official duties must be discharged. Cer- 
tainly, and so must the county superinten- 
dent's. His duties are • not less important, 
surely. Compare the expenditure of money 
for school purposes with that in any other 
department of the county government. 
What a commentary on the intelligence of a 
community that it should cheerfully pay the 
expenses incurred in running the machinery 
for the punishment of crime but should handi- 
cap the officers who are endeavoring to secure 
the efficient administration of those agencies 
that are laboring for the prevention of crime, 
and for producing in the Ftate the intelligence 
and moral courage that shall assist the courts 
in the control of those dangerous elements 
that threaten the life of the State ! 

4. The superintendent is the only county 
officer who has been supposed to need no 
assistants. To expect one person to look 
after one hundred and twenty-five schools, and 
to attend to the other duties of his office, is to 
expect the impossible. If these schools were 
all located in a single township and no other 
duties awaited him, he would still be unable 
to give them the attention they merit. It 
would be the highest economy to have a com- 
petent supervisor for every thirty schools. 
The time is coming when such will be the 
case. Let us endeavor to secure at least what 
the amendment calls for. 

5. In respect to the method of compensa- 
tion it may be said that, like an indirect t^x, 
it will be more acceptable to the communities 
than to tax them directly. J|The fund is col- 



lected from the State at large, some counties 
paying more than they receive. This fund 
can in no way be made to contribute so much 
to the real success of the schools as to have 
at least a part of it devoted to supervision. 

The measures proposed are admirable. 
Let every reader of The Journal see the 
members from his district, if possible, or at 
least write them, if he cannot see them, and 
urge the passage of the bill. 



ST. PAUL'S CATHEDEAL. 



BY BEN F. BEEVB. 



This is not only the finest building in Lon- 
don, but by far the finest in Great Britain, 
and, according to some authorities, the finest 
in the world. 

EXTEBIOS. 

It is much to be regretted that no complete 
general view of St. Paul's is obtainable. It 
is so hemmed in by streets and buildings that 
it is difficult to find a point of view from which 
the colossal proportions of the building can be 
properly realized. The best idea of the 
majestic dome is found from the river, but the 
whole lower portion of the structure is hidden 
behind immense piles of brick and mortar, in 
the shape of six and seven-story buildings. 

The cathedral, like most European 
churches, is built in the form of a Latin cross, 
the nave being fully five hundred feet in 
length, while the transept is about half as 
long. From the intersection of the transept 
with the main building rises the grand dome, 
the glory of the edifice, surmounted by a 
golden ball and cross, the top of which is 404 
feet from the ground. 

The grand entrance is on the west, in front 
of which is a statue of Queen Anne, erected 
in 1712. On either end of the facade, or 
portico, is a bell tower with pyramidal sum- 
mits. The south tower contains the clock and 
the great bell,* which is tolled only at the 
death of one of the royal family, or of the 
Bishop, Dean, or a Lord Mayor dying during 
his term of office. 

INTERIOR. 

Entering at the main entrance, after climb- 
ing a flight of twenty-two marble steps, we 

*This bell is ten feet in diameter, and weighs 12,000 pounds, 
Tlie clapper alon^ weigbs 180 pounds. 
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found ourselves ushered into an interior so 
vast in extent, and so lofty in height, as to 
overwhelm ns with wonder. We made our 
way at once, over the smooth pavement of 
squares of light and dark marble, to the space 
immediately nnder the dome, from whence 
the four aneqnal arms of the Latin cross radi- 
ate. Here we stood, and with wide-open 
moath and staring eyes, slowly turned around 
and gazed upon the inside of this enormons 
structure. At our feet, set in the pavement, 
a brass plate shows where Nelson's remains 
lie in the crypt below. Above us, swelling in 
a vast concave, like a sky of stone, is the 
dome. It rises to the height of 228 feet above 
the floor, but after all, it is only the innermost 
of three shells, or domes. Like the outer, 
it is merely ornamental, the weight of the 
lantern, ball, and cross, on top, being borne 
by the intermediate conical shell of masonry 
and heavy timbers. Between the outer and 
middle shells are numerous and intricate 
stairways leading upward to the ball. 

The inside of the dome is adorned with 
eight fine paintings, on scriptural themes, 
representing the principal events in St. Paul's 
life, viz.: His Conversion; the Punishment 
of Elymas, the Sorcerer; Cure of the Cripple 
at Lystra; Burning of the Magical Books at 
Ephesus; Paul before Agrippa; and Ship- 
wreck at Mellta. 

At the base of the dome, and passing en- 
tirely around it, could be seen the celebrated 
Whispering Gallery. 

Before ascending, let us turn our attention 
to the numerous monuments which fill every 
available nook and corner. The larger part 
of these relate to men who have done the 
country service in arms, on land and sea, and 
which makes the church a kind of a national 
Temple of Fame. Many of the monuments 
are very fine and deserve far more mention 
than our space will admit. They record the 
memory of the following, among others: Sir 
Charles Napier, Dr. Johnson, Lord Corn- 
wallis, General Picton, Admiral Lord Nelson, 
General Peabody, John Howard, Duke of 
Wellington, and Admiral Collingwood. 

A marble slab, erected to the memory of 
Sir Christopher Wren, architect of the build- 
ing, has this inscription: 
"Reader, do you seek his monument ? Look aronnd. ** 



In the crypt, below the church (sixpence 
admission), a cold, damp, and dreary looking 
place (good for rheumatism), lie the remains 
of many distinguished persons. These vaults 
are divided into three avenues, or aisles, by 
pillars of great strength, and are filled with 
tombs, monuments, and effigies of dead cru- 
saders, some standing and some lying down. 
Here, among others, lie all that were once 
mortal of Sir Christopher Wren, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and his brother artists, Turner, 
Opie, Barry, West, Fuseli, Dawe, Lawrence, 
and Lord Chancellor Wedderburn, Dr. Boyce, 
Duke of Wellington. 

In the center, exactly under the dome, is 
a black marble sarcophagus in which are laid 
the remains of Admiral Lord Nelson. His 
coffin is said to have been made out of the 
mainmast of the L'Orient, and was given by 
one of his captains that he might be buried in 
one of his own trophies. 

The tomb of Wren has the following in- 
scription: 

"Beneath lies Christopher Wren, the archi- 
tect of this church and city, and iwho lived more 
than ninety years, not for himself, but for the 
public." 

We were not at all sorry when our guide 
turned his steps toward the stairs and said, 
'^this is all down here worth seeing," and we 
gladly followed him up into the light of day 
once more. 

We now ascended the wide stairway on the 
south side (260 steps) and soon found our- 
selves in the Whispering Gallery. This 
gallery passes around the inside of the dome, 
at its base. It is remarkable for a curious 
echo. The circular sides of the dome convey 
the faintest sounds very distinctly from any 
one point in the galleiy to the opposite side, 
so that a whisper, which in the open air would 
be inaudible at the distance of a few feet, is 
brought distinctly to the ear at a distance of 
160 feet, in a semi-circle. This is the best 
point in the building from which to view the 
dome paintings, and also the interior of the 
church below. Lovers have no business in 
the gallery, at least while any one else is 
there. 

From here a flight, or series of flights, of 
118 steps leads to the Stone Gallery, above the 
colonnade, at the external base of the dome. 
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This outer gallery is enclosed by a high stone 
balustrade and is called the Stone Oallery, to 
distinguish it from another outer gallery, still 
higher up, called the Gulden Gallery. 

Here we have a very extensive view of 
London, highly interesting if the atmosphere 
is clear. 

From this gallery we ascend, by a steep, 
narrow, and obscure stairway (137 steps) to 
the Golden Galleries. The inner Golden 
Gallery is at the base of the lantern, the outer 
one at the summit of the dome, arid is sur- 
rounded by a massive gilded balustrade. 

From here the country around London is 
seen stretching into the distance on all sides, 
and the valley of the Thames is seen m all its 
beauty. Up the river the richly wooded 
country, through which the stream winds, is 
backed by hills receding behind each other 
till the distance is closed by the dim, blae 
hills of Gloucestershire. Down the river the 
combinations of wood and water, grassy vales, 
and in the distance the blue waters of the 
North Sea, into which the noble stream 
empties, are infinitely striking. Nearer to us 
and almost under our feet, we could see the 
bridges spanning the river, the vast rows of 
warehouses, the steeples and towers of 
churches, the long and crooked streets, with 
tiny omnibuses and wagons creeping slowly 
along them, and men, like mites, passing and 
repassing each other on the pavements. All 
together made a scene never to be forgotten, 
and we only wish we were sufficiently gifted 
with the poetical inspiration to be worthy 
of attempting the picture in words. We pro- 
nounce it utterly indescribable. 

From these galleries to the ball (one 
shilling and sixpence), the highest point 
attainable, is about fifty feet, and the ascent is 
very tiresome, the steps being almost perpen- 
dicular, with ropes on either side to hold onto; 
but as we had started for the top we were 
determined to get there at all hazards. We 
think it well repaid us for our trouble, for 
from this elevated point of 616 steps above 
the pavement of the church, and nearly 400 
feet above the ground, it seemed as though 
we could see all over the island. We crawled 
into the ball through a small aperture at the 
bottom and found it to be large enough to 
accommodate eight persons. However, our 



quarters there not being very comfortable w« 
shortened oiir stay, and began our descent. 

The guide informed us that very frequently 
ladies, of an adventurous disposition, clam- 
bered to the ball and into it. We, at that 
time, felt disposed to doubt his word, but 
since have met a little lady who assured lu 
she had made the ascent and would do so 
again were she there. 

On reaching the bottom we were tired — 

really tired — and after resting a few minutes 

we left the grand old structure more than 

pleased with our first visit to the finest church 

in England. 

» ■ ^ 

MODELING IN CLAT. 



BT H. M. AKDERSON. 



II. 



Thorough knowledge is the necessary con- 
dition for the teacher in the teaching of any 
subject; the next step is careful preparation, a 
kind of marshaling of resources so as to do the 
most effective work, followed by quick, intelli- 
gent observation, not only of how the subject is 
being imparted, but how it is being received. 
The modeling done by the teacher should be 
done skillfully. If the foregoing conditions 
are ignored the results obtained will be unsat- 
isfactory. All preparation should be made 
outside of school hours. Have the boards and 
clay distributed and collected by monitors. 
Take a lump of clay, place it between the 
palms of the hands, give them a swift rotary 
motion, and the clay will quickly take the form 
of a sphere. If you do not succeed at first 
trial, try till you do. Hold the sphere up and 
ask the children what you have made or what 
it is like. They will tell you that you liave 
a ball, and many similar answers may be 
elicited, as well as the fact that the ball is 
round. Accept all answers that approach the 
truth. Children readily learn to observe and 
compare, and the teacher should lead their 
intuitions into natural channels. You cannot 
force the mind of the child this way or that, 
nor can you overload it without producing a 
kind of mental dyspepsia, which is anything 
rather than conducive to cultured growth. 
Avoid educational waste by making no baste 
whatever. Supply the necessary conditions, 
and the growth will appear without any abnor- 
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mal efforts od the part of the teacher. The 
growth, too, will be symmetrical, a natural 
outcome of natural laws. 

Have the children model the sphere that 
you have made, and tell .them jou have a 
name for the form they have made, and tell 
them you wish them to remember it. Then 
write "a sphere" on the blackboard, and have 
the children read it. Thorough knowledge 
about the sphere will enable the children to 
pass readily to other forms, and will give them 
a point for comparison. When we compare 
objects we note the points of likeness, as well 
as those of difference, for comparison implies 
a certain equality in the things compared, both 
qualities of this comparison making what is 
known in mathematics as differentiation. In 
the sphere the child recognizes a form — the 
spherical — with which he is familiar. For 
comparison with this form you should have 
some form as dissimilar as possible, an opposite 
form, as the cube. Then model the cube; the 
knife will assist you to make it true in form, 
and then proceed to compare the two forms. 
In the sphere the children learn what a com- 
plete round body is, having neither points, 
lines, nor planes, but one surface, and its 
apparent form looking the same viewed from 
whatever direction. It is an unseparated, 
movable whole. The cube has eight corners, 
twelve edges, and six faces. The cube in 
repose is the symbol of rest, while the sphere 
suggests motion. The cube when revolving 
upon either of its axes presents no longer the 
form of the cube. The sphere moves at the 
slightest touch; the cube stands firm. The 
next form modeled should be the cylinder. 
Never tell the children what you purpose 
doing in advance. Let no futurity, however 
interesting, rob to-day of its legitimate achieve- 
ments. The sphere and cylinder have as 
oommon qualities roundness and mobility; the 
cube and cylinder have plane surfaces, edges, 
and repose alike; while the cylinder resembles 
both cube and sphere in its properties of firm- 
ness, heaviness, and its flat, smooth, rounded 
&ce8. 

Stady the cube in all its parts ; define the 
positions of its edges, sides, and corners in all 
their relations to one another. In this way 
the child receives conceptions of up, down, 
front, back, left, right, horizontal, perpendicu- 



lar, right angles, inclines. Hold the cube 
opposite and on the same level with the eye, 
and one face, four lines, and four right angles 
are seen. Have all the children perform these 
free exercises with you, and lead them to tell 
you what they see, answering always in com- 
plete sentences. Hold the cube opposite the 
eye, a little above or below it, two faces, seven 
lines, six points, and eight right angles are 
seen. Place the cube upon one edge, and 
when held directly opposite the eye and at an 
equal height with it, one face, four points, 
and four right angles are seen, but lower than 
the eye it shows two faces, seven lines, six 
points, and eight right angles. The cube 
placed upon one corner and held opposite to 
the eye and on a level with it, shows one face, 
four lines, and four right angles; but below 
the level it shows two faces, seven lines, six 
points, and eight right angles. Held obliquely 
opposite, but below the eye, it presents three 
faces, nine lines, seven points, and twelve 
right angles. Examine the surfaces of the 
cube, and compare with them the surfaces of 
similar objects in the school room. Explain 
and illustrate the right angles. Let the child- 
ren find lines in the room other than those 
taught them, and express their position in 
words, as "At the top, to the right or left," 
' * At the bottom, to the right or left. " Present 
the cube, and let the surfaces be counted and 
designated by top, bottom, front, back, and 
right or left sides. Compare the shape of the 
cube with that of the school room. Ask what 
shape are the sides or surfaces of the school 
room, and. if square, ask the children how 
they made the sides of their cubes a square. 
Lead them to investigate this point, and if 
necessary make the oube again. Lead them 
to discover the fact that when the square is 
formed all the sides are of equal length and 
the angles are of equal size. Be careful to 
let the children do their own thinking; they 
can and will if rightly directed. Do not 
allow instructions to degenerate into mere rote 
learning. 



The knowledge which the child obtains from 
experience is as much his own as any knowl- 
edge will ever be. The repetition of words 
is not conducive evidence of the possession of 
ideas. 
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DEVELOPMENT IN FBACTIONS. 



The January number of that excellent school 
journal, the Praotioal Teacher^ lias an article 
from the pen of Orville T. Bright, of the 
Douglas school, Chicago, on "Development 
in Fractions." Bro. Bright pays his respects 
to some normal school "professor," whose 
class exercises have been duly reported for the 
readers of "a prominent educational journal," 
and in the course of his remarks delivers 
himself as follows: "The 'greatest common 
divisor' is an unmitigated humbug. Once 
past the subject in the book, the children 
never hear of it again until they reach ' pro- 
miscuous examples' at the end of the book. 
* * * It is not even good mental disci- 
pline; nothing is that has no application 
beyond the thing itself. * * * Why should 
children factor numbers so interminably? 
Where in arithmetic is factoring ever used 
outside of the subject itself?" 

We do not appear as the defender of the 
normal "professor," (why are normal school 
teachers called professors?) whoever he maybe; 
but is Bro. Bright sure that in his slashing ar- 
ticle he has found the essential kernel of truth? 

The process of finding the greatest common 
divisor is simply an extension of the work of 
observing common factors; instead of picking 
them out one at a time, they are cast out by 
the handful. The g. c. d. need not be found 
in every such operation, but a large, common, 
composite factor may be noted if the operator 
is accustomed to look for it. In problems 

like the following ^ ' ^^ a rapid worker 

drops the 36 at once, because he sees 12 in 24 
and 3 in 15. Similarly he drops 20, seeing 
at a glance 2 in 14, and the 5 and 2 remaining 
in the dividend. We fear that multiplication 
is in danger of being pronounced a "hum- 
bug," as it is only a case in addition. But we 
"never hear of it again," and such problems 
as the above are "rubbish strung together to 
get something to cancel." 

So? How about the reduction of fractions 
to smaller terms, and the simplification of 
long, indicated operations in so-called multi- 
plication of fractions? How about short cuts 
in reducing many complex fractions to simple 

ones in problems like ^, arising so frequently 



in finding the per cent, that one number is of 
another? How about the reduction of a fra^ 
tional part of a unit of any denomination to 
integers of a lower order? How aboat the 
short cuts in a good third of the problems in 
many of the applications of percentage, and 
in "analysis?" Chicago is the last place 
where we should expect to find perpetuated 
the old custom of putting a stone in one end 
of the bag in going to mill. Common factors 
should be unceremoniously killed. 

It will be answered that such problems do 
not present themselves in business. But they 
do. The recognition of "aliquot parts " is the 
secret of much of the rapid accountant's skill. 
The cost of the paper in this edition of Tim 
Journal is computed with a few quick strokes 
by employing factoring and "cancellation." 
The cost of an excavation, of a "fill," of the 
capacity of a warehouse or cistern, of the per 
capita tuition of pupils, — in a large majority d 
the practical problems that involve only mul- 
tiplication and division, from half to two- 
thirds of the time may be saved by a recog- 
nition of common factors, and the larger tiM 
recognized factor the more the saving. We 
have always supposed that this sharp, quick 
search for "dead" numbers is excellent dis- 
cipline. 

It is doubtless true that much time is wasted 
on these subjects, because many teachers do 
not see that their pupils "ever hear of them 
again." 

The writer next quotes an exercise in which 
the "professor" "develops" the subject oi 
the multiplication of one fraction by another, 
and adds: "No teacher has a right to teach 
any process in numbers to children which 
cannotbedemonstrated with things, * * * 
but who is going to demonstrate with thingi 
this process of the multiplication of one frae 
tion by another?" If multiplication is always 
the process of uniting several equal numbers, 
and the given multiplicand is one of them, 
we shall promptly answer that nobody can. 
Indeed, so-called multiplication of fractioni 
involves division. If I hand three qnarten 
(three pieces) of an apple to a pupil, and asl 
him to give me five sixths of them, he^ i 
bright, (no pun intended) would probabl] 
reason somewhat as follows: "Five-sixths Cf 
anything is five of the six equal parts inti 
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which I may separate It. If I divide each 
loarth into two eqaal parts, the pieces will 
then be separated into six eqaal parts. Here 
are five of them, and each is an eighth." 

If he learned by the book method first, did 
not ^'cancel," and then attempted to realize 
the process with objects, he might separate 
each fonrth into six equal parts. He would 
then have three groups of six pieces each. 
Taking five of each six, he would have three 
ives, and uniting them would be ''real" mul- 
tiplication; or, he might put the new parts 
together, and find five-sixths by separating 
them into six equal groups and then unitiug 
five of them. 

In either case there would be a separation — 
i division, and a ''real multiplication." 

Again: "Dividing a fraction by a whole 
Dumber is an absurdity. If the teacher who 
asks the child to divide f by 4 wants anything 
it is r of ^. But this is 'the other case in 
multiplication. ' " 

Whether dividing a fraction by a whole 
Bflmber is "an absurdity" or not depends 
open the definition of division. If I wish to 
ascertain how many fours there are in twelve, 
looant off fours until the twelve is exhausted, 
and then count the fours. I find three. If 
this is all there is to division the absurdity is 
erident. If I wish to obtain one-fourth of 
twelve, I recall the meaning of one-fourth — 
one of foDr equal parts. I then separate the 
twelve into four equal parts by starting four 
groups, with one in each, and increasing them 
e(|ually until the twelve is again exhausted. 
I thus ascertain that one of the four equal 
parts of twelve is three. Is there any other 
way? Is it not done by separation? Where 
is there any multiplication, even of the "other 
case," whatever that may be? What essential 
difference is there between the processes? 
Each is a separation into equal parts. In one 
ease the number of ones in a part is given, 
and the other the number of parts. Isn't the 
"other case in multiplication" the absurdity? 

Why, then, shall I not "divide" I by 6, 
that is, find i of it? !N'othing is easier. Sep- 
arate each fourth into five equal parts. There 
will be fifteen of them, and each a twentieth. 
Separate these into five equal groups. There 
will be three in each group, and each will be 
a fifth of }, obtained by two separations or 



divisions. Where is the "absurdity?" Is it 
any more absurd to have division mean two 
things than it is to have raultiplication per- 
form the same double function, when each 
process is a separation, and there is not neces- 
sarily any combining of equal groups, or 
"real multiplication? " 

In the following case a "real multiplica- 
tion " may appear: I -^ 3. Each eighth being 
separated into three equal parts, we may have 
five groups of A: each. | of each group is yV- 
Uniting these ones we have ^. There are 
here two divisions and one multiplication, and 
a "real multiplication," too. Still we ask, 
why "the other case in multiplication?" 

Mr. Bright is justly recognized as one who 
is not hampered by tradition . He is a thought- 
ful experimenter, and has won a reputation of 
which he may justly be proud; but his defini- 
tion of division, or of multiplication, it seems 
to us, needs revising. 



FACTS. 



[Tbe following: article is taken from ''School Amusb- 
MBNTS/' published by A. S. ^arnes & Co., Chicagro. Teachers 
will find In its pagres many exercises calculated to relieve the 
monotony of school routine.] 

I was troubled some time since by the want 
of punctuality in my pupils. I had just un- 
dertaken the management of a school which 
had "run down," under the control of a man 
who had governed, at times with severity, at 
times with laxity of discipline, and I was at 
loss what course to pursue to create a reform- 
ation in this particular. 

Acting, however, on the principle of attract- 
ing rather than coercing, I determined on the 
following plan: I was not sure of its success, 
and I did not make known my motive, intend- 
ing to try other means if this failed. * * * 
After opening school with the usual devotional 
exercises, I told the few who were at their 
seats that I intended to spend a quarter of an 
hour every morning in telling them something 
interesting, something which they would be 
pleased and profited to hear. * * * The 
process was repeated every morning. 

I took pains to have something really inter- 
esting, and I soon began to observe the eifects. 
They who had heard the "facts," as I called 
them, told their tardy companions what pleas- 
ant information the teacher had given them, 
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and advised them to come in time if they 
wanted to hear something nice. 

I was walking behind two of my boys one 
morning, on my way to school, — two of the 
qaondam tardies, — and overheard one of them 
say, ''Hurry up, or we shan't be in time for 
facts." 

In a few weeks I had induced a good de- 
gree of punctuality. * * * * 

In this way I was led to adopt the general 
plan of giving a fact every morning, a plan 
which I have retained and shall continue. 

There are thousands of facts to be met 
with, and if the teacher enters in his mem- 
orandum book such items as he cannot fail to 
meet in his readings of books and papers, he 
will gather a large stock of the kind that he 
will need. 

Some of mine are as follows: 

A telegraphic message, sent from New 
York to St. Louis, will get there about an 
hour before it started. Why ? 

If an ignorant boy were to dispute your 
assertion that the earth is round how could 
you prove it to him? 

How the English and French, with the 
Turks, got to fighting with Russia. 

About St. Peter's CathedraFat Rome. 

Dr. Franklin as Postmaster-General. 

About corks and sponges. Mummies. 

How they prepare tea in China. 

It would be easy to extend the list, but here 
are enough for a start. 

Sometimes instead of a fact I read some- 
thing from a paper or a book. 

Thus in the course of a year what a store of 
information a pupil may gain. If each one 
who can write enters a fact of the morning in 
a blank book, he will make a volume worth a 
great deal, to himself and his friends. 



THE BBIOHT SIDE. 



BY U. P 8HULL, A. M., VERMILLION, ILL. 

Much has been said and written of the 
trials and disadvantages of the teacher's work. 
Teachers themselves complain much of hard 
work, poor pay, and as little appreciation of 
their work. 

One county superintendent in Illinois said, 
''A man is an ass who will continue teaching 
when he can make twice as much money at 



something else." And yet, this very sam^ 
man has followed the business all his life*^ 
He meant any one else, of course. So it i^ 
men will complain of the work, and yet theji 
will stick to it. Why is this ? If the teacher 
suffers so much in this "starving profession,'' 
if he is so poorly paid, and his work is so. 
little appreciated that he receives no credit fori 
the good he does, why is it that so many^ 
faithful ones are sticking to the profession I 
There must be a bright side. 

Let us notice for a moment and see if ail 
is dark and discouraging. 

In the first place, it cannot be considered a- 
very lucrative employment, but it certainly is' 
a noble and an honorable work. No other 
work can be more inspiring, and none offers a, 
better field for development. No other pro- 
fession reflects such good effects upon the one 
engaged in it. He may develop himself and 
learn much of human nature by coming in 
contact with minds of every class, not only^ 
among his pupils, but among the patrons. 
All are interested in the progress of the pub- 
lic schools, and hence the teacher, in some 
way, comes in contact with every citizen of 
the community. 

The teacher^s work is also an honorable 
one. What can be more honorable than the 
work of educating and training the young — 
those who will soon be the active citizens of 
our country. It is next in sacredness and 
honor to the Christian ministry. Indeed, the 
.teacher has a better opportunity than the min- 
ister has to effect a moral and social reform in 
a community. He comes in contact with the 
young, and it is chiefly among them that soci- 
ety is built up and rendered high-toned, or 
torn down and rendered base. 

Few teachers, it seems, fully realize the 
extent of their field for usefulness. They 
usually teach too much book and not enough 
of the vital affairs of life-^those things tliat 
really educate and develop true character. A 
most thorough knowledge of grammar, alge- 
bra, history, and the sciences, will never 
make ladies and gentlemen of our boys and 
girls. These are not what they will use most 
in mingling with the world. True, a knowl- 
edge of the branches is necessary to an eda* 
cation, but they are not all that is necessarv. 
An education is said to be ^ kittle more than* 
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he formation of correct habits." It is neces- 
larj, then, that a trae educator look well to 
lie habits of his pupils. Their habits are the 
Irst thing observed by those with whom they 
niDgle. 

I would not be understood to be an advo- 
Ate of tedious lectures on religious homilies 
ID the school room, for often such things tend 
K> repel the pupils. But the ingenious teacher 
Ban institute a series of general lessons in 
morals and manners, and in various branches 
of social science, that will attract, and at the 
lame time fasten indelibly upon the young 
liinds some most useful and practical lessons. 
Ihns, by precept and example, the teacher 
lias a most enviable opportunity of dropping 
JKeds that will grow and produce such an 
id)iindance of fruit as would astonish him if 
lie could measure it all. 

I Again, the teacher has the advantage of 
i<observing the pupils in their early associa- 
kiQS with their companions, and then at an 
op).ortune time, without being personal, he 
ean strike at an evil, or commend a good act, 
which he has observed. The young boys will 
BooD learn to emulate the polite and gentle- 
sumly, and shun the pert, the insolent, and 
die coarse manners of others. The teacher 
then has the satisfaction of knowing that he 
is actually moulding society. 

Few things can be more productive of real 
happiness than a realization of the fact that 
<me is assisting in the enlightenment, and con- 
tequent elevation, of the future men and 
tomen of the community. To see true char- 
K^r and loyal souls develop under one's 
inflaence is certainly productive of more hap- 
piness than mines of gold can purchase. 

Perhaps the most discouraging feature of 
the work is the pecuniary reward which, I 
dare say, is often too meager. Even this, 
however, is growing more bright. Men are 
opening their eyes to the fact that the work of 
the tnie teacher is not sufficiently appreciated, 
ind too poorly remunerated. While there 
are some who are paid more than they are 
worth, the masses of teachers are not paid 
half they are worth to the community. The 
fitet is, money and the work of the true 
teacher are incommensurable. Like all other 
matters, however, these things will, in due 
time, adjust themselves, and the competent 



teacher will be rewarded for his services in 
proportion to those of equal talent in other 
professions. The work of the teacher is ardu- 
ous and toilsome, but there are many pleasant 
features that fully compensate for his toil and 
perplexity. 

SCHOOL AMUSEMENTS. 

▲ OEOQRAPHICAL GAME. 

Have the pupils ''choose sides,'* as you 
have done many times, perhaps, in the 
old-fashioned spelling school ot blessed 
memory. Have the leader on one side name 
a town and give its county, state, or country, 
as New Orleans, La. The leader on the 
opposite side gives the name of a town whose 
initial letter is the final letter in Orleans, as 
Springfield, 111. The names will come rapidly 
for the first round, perhaps. When the speed 
begins to slacken, lay down the following rules: 

1. Any one repeating a name already given 
misses. 

2. Any one failing to give the state or 
country misses. 

3. No one shall be entitled to more than 
one minute in which to find a name. i 

There is something more than knowledge 
and fun to be gained from such an exercise. 



There is method in education. It is a dan- 
gerous error to suppose that any man may 
teach if he has only the requisite amount of 
information. Can it be possible that the art 
of training and developing the various fac- 
ulties, emotions, and principles of an im- 
mortal and accountable soul is the only art 
which we have by intuition? Is the destiny 
of the noblest creation of God, * * * 
to be intrusted to the care of him who has 
never 'Studied the vast and complex relations 
of the task which he undertakes, and who, in 
the impious pride of self sufficiency, despises 
the accumulated experience of those who 
have spent their lives in the work of teach- 
ing, and have borne unmistakable testimony 
to the difficulties which have beset them at 
every step in the discharge of their sacred 
duties? — Tate. 

''Our to-days and yesterdays are the blocks 
with which we build," 
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nJJNOIS^CH^^ 

A Monthly Educational Magazine. 

PRICE, IN ADVANCE $1.50 A TEAR. 

IN CLUBS OF FIVE |L25 

JOHN W. COOK AND R. R. REEDER, 
Editors and Proprietors. 

NoEMAii, III., March, 1885. 

Bntered as seoond-olass matter in the poBtofflce In Normal, 
Dl., for transmission throuerh the mails. 



"The intellectual action and exercise in 
which the learner's education essentially con- 
sists are performed by himself alone. It is 
what he does himself, not what is done ibr 
him, that educates him." — Joseph Payne. 

Most teachers yield an intellectual assent to 
the foregoing proposition. Few would have 
the hardihood to deny its truth. Like many 
other other articles in commonly accepted 
creeds, however, it has little influence on 
practice. It is like the wheat found in the 
mummy cases of Egypt, — very good grain 
that has found no soil in which to sprout and 
grow into a harvest. 

Correct principles are essentially germinal. 
They must have a suitable environment, how- 
ever, to manifest their vital force. Plant 
them in the memory, warm them with the 
sunlight of thought, and they break the husks 
that enclose them and send out a vigorous 
stalk that yields its fruit. The ripened har- 
vest is a Method. Many devices that are 
stamped with this popular shibboleth are like 
a cocoa nut in the hands of an Esquimaux. 
He doesn't know whether it was dug from the 
earth or fished out of the "sea, and if he 
should see it on the parent stem would never 
recognize it. 

The student of methods only is an empiri- 
cist. He is like a sea captain who doses his 
crew from the medicine chest. His vials are 
numbered and he treats symptoms with the 
figures in his doctor book* 

The student of principles is a philosopher. 
He learns the nature and capabilities of the or- 
ganism with which he deals. He gives it its 
proper environment and stands out of its way. 

If teachers would make the simple proposi- 
tion quoted above the test of their methods, 



the instruction in public schools would b 
revolutionized in a single year. It is a coib 
mon criticism on school journals that thej 
have little for the district teacher. Whati 
implied in such a criticism ? Teachers wid 
specific instruction in methods. That is no 
their greatest need. A mastery of the lead 
ing principles of education, and a developme* 
of their corollaries is the work that shonli 
engross their closest attention. 

Many teachers are too kind to aocomplijl 
much for their pupils. They cannot bear I 
see the little people struggling with thd 
tasks. Their questions include the answei 
They help, help, help, at every turn. Th 
children are not even permitted, much les 
obliged, to work independently. There k 
also, little confidence in any kind of work tha 
has training as its specific objective. A doza 
geographical names can be learned in a hal 
hour and the result is tangible; but the worl 
of training is so slow and tedious, so little cai 
be accomplished in one term, the visibl 
results are so remote that there is a constan 
temptation to "cram" facts and to omit thi 
systematic, faithful "exercise in which th 
learner's education essentially consists." 

We need a larger faith in the inestiniabl 
value of right habits and in the efiicacy o 
every effort put forth to secure them. 



^ The Reading Circle circular is now read; 
for distribution and may be obtained of £. A 
Gastman, Decatur, if the County Superin 
tendent is not supplied. It contains, in addi 
tion to what was given in the February Joub 
NAL, the following: 

ADVANCED COURSE-FIRST YEAR. 

1. Mental Philosophy. 

2. The History of Education. 

3. General History. 

TEXT BOOKS ADOPTED FOR THE ABOVE GOUKSS 

Topic 1. Seelye's Hickock's Empirical ftj 
chology. 
Topic 2. Browning's Educational Theories 
" 3. Barnes' General History. 

PRICE OF TEXT-BOOKS. 

Messrs. Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., CW 
cago or Cincinnati, will send postpaid a copj 
of Hewett's Pedagogy for $1. The monflj 
must accompany the order. In larger quantj 
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(ies at $1, less 10 per cent, and freight of 
lispressage paid. 

Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co., Chicago or 
Bew York, will send, postpaid, copies of 
^'Barnes' Brief General History of the 
^orld" for. $1.60, or where four or more 
l»)pies are ordered tlie books will be sent to 
bembers of the Circle for $1.36 per copy, 
purchasers to pay express charges. 
I Messrs. Harper & Brothers, Chicago or 
^ew York, will send, postpaid, copies of 
t*' Browning's Educational Theories "for 55 
iKiits each; where a dozen or more are ordered 
the price will be 45 cents each, purchasers to 
}Aj express charges. 

I Messrs. Ginn, Heath & Co., Chicago, will 
|Knd, postpaid, copies of Seelye's Hickock's 
f** Empirical Psychology" for $1.10, or in 
quantities at 10 per cent. less and expressage 
prepaid. 

The Directors beg leave to suggest to 
County Managers that as a rule it will be 
tfaeapest to make one order for the books that 
■nay be needed to supply the Circles in the 
tounty. 



L 



EXAMINATIONS AND CERTIFICATES. 

1. An examination will be held each year 
each county, under the direction of the 

County Board of Managers, who will grade 
aod return the papers to the Central Office. 

2. This examination will be held in July or 
August, as the County Board may think best. 
The questions will be prepared by the Board 
of Directors and sent to the County Boards. 

3. Certificates will be issued to those who 
complete either the Elementary or Advanced 
course in a satisfactory manner. 

4. It has been a question with the Board of 
Directors whether it will be advisable to hold 
examinations in July and August, 1885, as the 
time for preparation is so short, but the mat- 
ter will be settled at a future meeting. 

Now, fellow teachers, we especially ask 
jour cordial co-operation and help in this 
work. Especially do we desire your kindly 
criticisms of the plans outlined above. Any 
Bu^estions as to the work of the remaining 
one and two years of the courses will be very 
thankfully received and carefully considered. 
We expect to send you another circular, with 
the fuU work, in Hay or June. 



Address all communications, to ''Illinois 
Teachers' Reading Circle, Decatur, 111. 

Now, fellow teachers, organize and go to 
work. Select the course that is best adapted 
to your purposes and do some genuine study- 
ing. Let part of each session be devoted to 
class work with some member of the circle as 
teacher. Have no milk and water recitation, 
either; let it be sharp and critical. If any- 
thing worth while is to result from the move- 
ment it will need such attention as you 
require from your pupils. 

The text books selected are excellent and 
can be supplemented to any desired extent. 
There is a place for the most scholarly as well 
as for those to whom some of the topics are 
new. Do not limit opportunities of the Circle 
to teachers if helpful, earnest people desire to 
join you. 

The Journal will devote considerable space 
to the topics under consideration, and hopes 
to make itself of material assistance to the 
members of the Circle. 



The one great need of our profession is 
life, more life. Nothing invested in our field 
of labor pays larger dividends than vigorous 
activity. "Our man of letters" ought to be 
one of the most important and popular per- 
sons in the community. Who has so much to 
do with shaping the generations of to-morrow 
as the public school teacher? Why should he 
not be in morals, in manners, and in social 
life such as he would have his pupils become? 
The model teacher is a model man or woman. 
To admit that teaching unfits one for other 
occupations is but to echo the bigoted and 
unmanly sentiment of those superannuated 
pedagogues who want to be placed on the 
retired list with a pension. Our work 
demands such breadth of preparation and 
such diversity of skill that the practical teacher 
cannot fall into ruts. Each day's reading and 
observation will add to his experience and 
ability. His success is in proportion to what 
he can do rather than to what he can say. 

"The village all declared how much he knew; 
'Twas certain he could write and cipher, too; 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage, 
And e'en the story ran that he could gauge.** 

The teacher who holds any grip on his com- 
munity must be thoroughly energetic and 
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earnest. He should seize the first opportunity 
to become acquainted with his patrons. By 
these we mean the mothers as well as the 
fathers of the children he is to instruct. It 
will not hnrt his dignity ''to hold the good 
dame's winding yarn." The mere fact that 
the parents are personally acquainted with the 
teacher avoids many an issue that might other- 
wise arise. By some natural law of onr 
social make up. we are more ready to think 
evil of a stranger, and more easily persuaded 
against him. A hearty shake of the hand is 
the seal of your joint interest with the parents 
in educating their children. By entering 
their homes you also become acquainted with 
the peculiar circumstances and antecedents of 
each pupil, witiiout which no teacher can do 
his best for a child. 

The teacher who does not enter into famil- 
iar and friendly relation with his pupils, who 
does not encourage pleasant conversation with 
them, and who lives like a hermit when out 
of the school room, ought to fail, and usually 
does. Children, as well as grown people, 
feel no magnetism in his presence. There is 
no sparkle in his eyes, no inspiration in his 
voice and manner, no keen appreciation of 
childhood mirth, no quick sympathy, no 
hearty good cheer in his disposition. 

Such a teacher is not invited out to tea; he 
is never serenaded by the familiar voices of 
his girls and boys; no May baskets are left at 
his door, no flowers are brought to his table; 
no three-cornered notes requesting "the 
pleasure of his company," etc., at a neighbor- 
hood merry-making, with its "whirling plate 
and forfeits paid," or " rough accompaniment 
of blindman'sbuff." 

My brother teacher, if any feature of your- 
self appears in the above outlines, let me beg 
of you crawl out of your social lethargy, shake 
yourself, put away that mechanical reserve and 
frigid dignity, let your face be seen, your voice 
heard, and your hand grasped in the social 
gatherings of your district or village. Don't 
think you must be so much unlike other peo- 
ple to be a good teacher. Be not like those 

*^ Who do a willful stillness entertain 
With purpose to be dressed in an opinion of wis- 
dom, gravity, profound conceit.'' 

You need that kind of rubbing which socie- 
ty alone can give you, and without which you 



will be stiff and angular. Keep abrea^it t]» 
times on all living issues, read a good new»> 
paper daily if you can get it, have opinioni^ 
make yourself needed and interesting outside 
of your school as well as in it. 



Several important educational bills are pend* 
ing before the present legislature. Those e» 
pecially interested in these measures mnal 
"pool their issues" and stand firmly together. 

There must be mutual concessions and i 
thoroughly generous spirit on all sides. No 
interest represented can afford to alienate anj 
other by any manifestation of selfishness. 

Let us pull together, friends, and let us be 
sure that what we ask is to the best interesti 
of the great commonwealth whose future liei 
so near the heart of every true son of Illinois. 



By reference to our advertising pages, om 
readers will find an "ad." that will interest 
them. There should be a large number ol 
competitors from Illinois. 

The prize is just the thing needed by everj 
teacher. It is compact and full — two qualitiec 
rarely found in combination. 



BOOK TABLE. 



Thb Uniqub Reading Chabts. A. S. Barnes ft Co.i 
New York and Ghicafi^o. 

Imagine a folio of 36 pages, about twenty by twen^ 

four inches I with the free edge of the leaf boand u 

inch deep with strong cloth and famished with twt 

eyelets. Hang up the folio by the eyelets, fold the 

coyer leaf down, and you have before you pages 1 and 2, 

and thereon the picture of a boy — 

** Blessings on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan." 

Part I contains 36 pages, and Part II, 14 pages. Ii 
Part I there are about one hundred words, and till 
changes are rung upon them in a most ingenious way. 
The pictures are clear and animated, the print is laigi 
and plain, and the script is placed between ruled lines m 
that the law of heights may be observed from the start 
The last page contains a clock dial with moyable bands. 

Part II contains exercises. in finding sounds, in won! 
building, and in sight reading. List of words fron 
which stories are to be read is another excellent feature 
The teacher can thus test the children's acquaintano 
with the words, as they receive no assistance iron 
arrangement. Two pages are given up to the Romai 
and' script alphabets, and two more to lessons in cola 
from colored pictures. 

These charts are the finest we have seen and show tbi 
rapid advance that is making in appliances f<nr tb 
teacher's use. 
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I National Composition Blanks, in Three Numbers. 
Potter, Ainsworth & Co. : Chicago and New York. 

These are blank books in paper covers. The paper is 
of excellent quality and has a convenient marginal ral- 
iog tor corrections. 

The second cover page has a system of symbols to be 

used by the teacher in correcting work. The pupil can 

xefer to them to understand their significance. Every 

; tesdier will understand their utility. These symbols 

I indicate mechanical errors, rhetorical errors, and faults 

libit may be classed under the general headings of Pro- 

! |Hiety, Clearness, Precision, Strength, Harmony. The 

tfajid and fourth cover pages contain convenient rules 

' fer capitals and punctuation. 



By the same publishers the American Standard Writ- 
ing spellers, Nos. 1 and 2. No. 1 contains two columns 
for exercises and a column for corrected words, on each 
page. The lines are spaced for small letters, and at the 
kesd of each page there are copies of alphabets, figures, 
etc, which should be a constant suggestion to the pupils, 
of correct forms. The written spelling is often so care- 
lesdy done that the injury to the penmanship materially 
lessons the value of the exercise. The third and fourth 
cover pages contain common rules for spelling. In addi- 
tkm to these features No. 2 contains a column for sen- 
tences illustrating the uses of the words. 



BoTs' AND Girls' Atlas of the World. By James 
Monteith. A. S. Barnes & Co.: New York and 
Chicago. 

This is a neat and substantially bound volume of 43 
pp., containing maps, models for drawing, imaginary 
foyages, lessons on products, tables of populations, 
etc., etc. 

The opening map, New York and vicinity, is a beauty, 
SB are the others. 

Hie map of the United States shows the divisions of 
standard time. The maps are accompanied by sections 
lowing profiles of surface. Few teachers use this fea- 
toie of every good geography. Yet it is one of the most 
instmctive and useful helps that the atlas affords. On 
the margins of the maps are printed the names of 
coontties in corresponding latitudes of the other conti- 
nent. The pupil is thus led to see that opposite the 
bleak and inhospitable Labrador lie the British Isles, 
vith their mild and equable climate. Boston appears 
against southern France, and New York against north- 
era Spain. 

Kansas, a rectangle 200 miles by 400, is taken as the 
ibadard with which to compare other states, which is 
done by placing them on maps of that State. New 
H&mpehire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut combined, are found to leave a large mar- 
gin i^en put into this parallelogram. In no other way 
can the relative size be so graphically shown. 

Throughout the book the idea of comparison is urged, 
and general facts of size and shape are made prominent. 

The price is 50 cents. 

Elkstents of Zoolooy. By C. F. Holder, Fellow of 
the New York Academy of Sciences, and J. B. Hol- 
der, Corator of Zoology, Central Park, New York. 
D. Appleton & Co., publishers, New York. 

This ia a new work, of 372 pages, not including glos- 

Mtyandindeoc 



The usual schemes of classification are discarded, the 
author asserting, with reason, *' that the real business of 
the learner is to gain a true and vivid conception of 
what may be termed the natural orders of animals.'* 
All the cuts, and there is scarcely a page without one or < 
more, are truthful and attractive. Many of them are 
not found in our text-books on this subject. 

The plan of the work is to treat each group under 
three heads: First, Greneral Characteristics; second, 
Development; third, Economic Value. A valuable list 
of works and their authors is given at the close of each 
chapter treating of a class, thus aiding the student to 
more extended study of the groups. While the language 
is that of a scientist, it is plain enough for the ready 
comprehension of the average learner. 

The book is an attractive one and will repay any 
teacher for the time spent in its careful perusal. 



The Human Body. By H. NeweU Martin, Professor of 
Biology in Johns Hopkins University. Henry Holt 
& Co., Publishers. 

m 

The author of this work is an eminent physicist, physi- 
ologist, and physician. He has filled every page of the 
work with the philosophy of physiology. The learner 
soon perceives that he is not studying a compilation, but 
topics made plain by the proof and experience of an 
able writer. 

The plan of the work is briefly told. The body is first 
considered as to its microscopical and chemical composi- 
tion. The organs are then discussed with reference to 
structure, function, and hygiene. Each chapter is fol- 
lowed with an appendix giving directions for demon- 
strating the tissues considered by comparative anatomy. 
This feature of the work cannot be too strongly recom- 
mended, as it enables the teacher to hold class interest 
to the highest pitch when all other means fail. It 
creates a desire to know. 

The book has 327 pages and is well illustrated. 



Vekbal Pitfalls: A Manual of 1,500 words com- 
monly misused, including all those the use of which 
had been questioned by Dean Alford, G. W. Moon, 
Fitzedward Hall, Archbishop Trench, William 
Hodgson, Wra. L. Blackly, G. F. Graham, Richard 
Grant White, M. Scheie de Vere, William Mathews, 
*' Alfred Ayres," and many others. Arranged 
alphabetically, with 3,000 references and quotations, 
and the ruling of the dictionaries. By C. W. Bar- 
deen, Editor of the *' School Bulletin,"' Syracuse, N. 
Y. C. W. Bardeen, Pub'r, Syracuse, N. Y. 1883. 

A full title-page for a manual of little more than 200 
pages. In this preface Mr. Bardeen tells us that *' no 
one should rely upon Dean Alford's *'The Queen's 
English '* till he has read ''The Dean's English;'' nor 
should he put faith in Richard Grant White till he has 
read Fitzedward Hall's two books. A sarcastic remark 
is quoted from Graham's ** Book About Words," to the 
effect that when we hear the expression, " you mistake," 
we at once take the measure of the speaker as one who 
has learned his language from the grammarians, and 
not from the usage of society. Yet, lest we should 
resolve never more to heed, in our use of language, any 
mentor but habit, he warns us that there are expressions 
recognized by scholars as wholly legitimate which we 
should avoid, because they have been questioned by 
shallow critics whose books or articles have had wide 
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circalation — avoid, not because they are wrong, but 
because they might distract attention from our thoughts. 
" Better be thought thrice a dunce than once a pedant.*' 

The " ruling of the dictionaries '* is shown as to each 
word — ** heavy-faced type indicating that the use is 
indefensible, full caps that it is in dispute, and small 
caps that though harped at by some critics, it may be 
regarded as legitimate.'* In one instance, at least, it 
seems that the author is disposed to overlook the judg- 
pient of one of the great lexicographers. Worcester 
declares the word reliable to be ill-formed, and that it 
can not have the meaning in which it is commonly used. 
Webster regardn it as a most convenient substitute for 
the phra«e, *' to be relied upon," and a useful synonym 
for ** trustworthy." Mr. Bardeen's small caps pro- 
nounce the word legitimate. He refers the reader, 
however, to Lowell, Graham, Hall, Marsh, and others 
for the "pro and con" in the case. Favorable and 
adverse criticisms of a given word are quoted side by 
side, and far more frequently, numerous references are 
giyen, though whether the writer who is summoned 
appears for or against the accused is not always stated. 
A critic has not long to wait for a critic in turn. The 
personal element warms many a page: **The infernal 
ingenuity of the reporters." ** We are sorry to see that 
Prof. Rawlinson talks of replacing the Handbuch of 
Heeren by one conceived on the same scale." ** Mr. G. 
Lewes told me of an undertaker who spoke of a corpse 
as *t)ie party in the next room.* " 

Shall we say the Misses Brown, or the Mi88 Browns? 
'* Usage is all but universal in favor of the latter in con- 
versation.^* 

*" Are the Misses Jones in?* 

' Yes, sah, Mrs. Jones am in. Does you want to see 
her?* 

* No, we want to see the Misses Jones.* 

* Mrs. Jones, dat*s what I said.* 

* We want to see the Misses Jones. Can*t you under- 
stand?* 

' Course I kin. De Mrs. Jones am the old lady. Dat's 
de only missus in dis hea house.* 

* We want to see the old lady*8 daughters.* 

* Oh, de Miss Joneses. Why didn*t you say so? I 
reckon you*re drunk. Come pesterin *roun heah wid 
yo* misses and missus and de. You*d better cFar out, 
you can*t peddle no books heah, you heah me?* and she 
slammed the door in the faces of the astonished young 
bloods.** 

A suggestive book; its heavy-faced type mirrors the 
speech of too many teachers. m. 



THE MAGAZINES. 



Education, $4.00. With The Journal, $4.50. 
January-February. 

L Intellectual Training in the Normal Schools, E. E. 
Long; II. Normal Schools: Their Necessity and 
Growth, Thos. Hunter; III. The Aesthetic Element in 
Education, J. Duncan Anderson, M. D.; IV. The Spirit 
of Discipline in Education) Translation; Y. A Treatise 
on Psychology, Louise P. Hopkins; VI. Pres. BicknelPs 
address at Madison; VII. The Lost Atlantis, Mrs. A. 
A. Knight; YIII. Quintilian*8 Educational Theory, 
Translation; IX. Foreign Notes. 



The Popular Science Monthly, $5.00. With The 
Journal, $5.75. Fifteen articles in addition to Editor's 
Table, etc. Teachers will be especially interested in 
The Darwinian Theory of Instinct; How Fungi Live in 
Winter; Cholera; A Project in Industrial Education; 
The Accurate Measurement of Time; A Naturalist*! 
Excursion in Dominica; The Parental Foresight of 
Insects, and an editorial on The Conflict of Language 
Studies. 

The Century, $4.00.. With The Journal, $5.00. 

The success of this monthly is unprecedented. The 
first edition of the March number is 190,000. This num- 
ber is very choice. In addition to its interesting serials, 
etc., it contains: The Land of the False Prophet; The 
Planets and the Moon ; and the war series. The latter 
are four in number: I. The First Fight of Iron-Clads; 
II. In the Monitor Turret; III. Watching the Merri- 
mac; IV. Memoranda on the Civil War. 



The Atlantic, $4.00. With The Journal, $4.50. 

The Charming serials are continued with undiminished 
interest. Brooks Adams has an article on The Consoli- 
dation of the Colonies. Sylvester Baxter*s Plunge into 
Summer is a visit to Mexico. Henry A. Clapp contrib- 
utes an article on Time in Shake8peare*8 Comedies. 
The reviewer examines Morsels John Adams, and Dr. 
Holmes* Ralph Waldo Emerson. 



The St. Nicholas for March has not reached us as 
we go to press. We repeat what we have often said: 
Teachers who urge parents to procure this sterling 
magazine for their children are doing genuine missionaiy 
work. 

ILLDTOIS NOSHAL. 



0. R. Trowbridge is so far recovered from ill health as 
to be again in school doing his customary excellent 
work. 

Nathan A. Harvey; of the class of *84, reports every- 
thing pleasant and prosperous in his work as principal 
of the Pittsfield High School. 

The Philadelphians had a valentine box February 14. 
It remains to be seen whether it was a day of fate to 
any who blushed and appeared surprised. It is said 
that one prominent member of the society received three 
proposals. 

Piof. Seymour has begun a series of practical talks to 
Normal students at the time for '* genend exercise.'* 
How to extinguish fire, how to manage a school in a 
panic, and how to stop the loss of blood when a vein or 
artery is cut, are among the many topics for discussion. 

The Wrightonians gave Tennyson *s Dream of Fair 
Women on February 14. Prof. Stetson read the poem 
while ladies Milligan, Gildemeister, Gray, Stilwell, Stipp, 
Stewart, Thompson, McClove, and Walker, represents 
the nine histonc beauties immortalized by England's 
poet laureate. 

The seniors, under the direction of Pres. Hewett, are 
giving a series of lessons in illustrative science to a class 
of children irom the Model School. Each member of 
the class is assigned his topic but is left free to select hit 
apparatus for illustration and to teach the class. His 
method is then criticised by the rest of the class. 

E. F. Parr, of the class of *8d. High School, has 
resigned his position in the official management of the 
Bloomington Mutual and become a partner of W. A. 
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Oawfordf also of the class of '83. in the management of 
the New York Mataal Reserve Fund Life Association 
whose *^ad** may be seen on another page of the Jouk- 
SAL. "They do go up." 



»» 



PERSONAL. 



Harold Smith, for several years the western agent of 
Ginn* Heath & Co., has taken a similar position with 
The Ptang Educational Company. His work is almost 
exdasiTely with the edacational side of drawing in pnb- * 
tic schools. His office is at 180 Wabash avenue, Chi- 
cago. 

Miss Julia Eaton Clark, County Superintendent of 
Boone county, has driven, during the four school weeks 
of last January, 512 miles, an average of 253^ miles per 
day. She has not missed a day, although the weather 
has been intensely cold, ranging most of the time from 
15 to 32 degrees below zero; and in addition to each 
day's journey, she has performed a day's work in the 
schools. — Northwestern, 

The superintendeot of the public schools of Blooming- 
ton. 111., 18 Miss Sarah E. Raymond. She is descended 
from a noted Massachusetts family. She graduated at 
the Illinois Normal University in 1866, since which time 
she has been uninterruptedly engaged in school work. 
She has, as teacher, passed thVough all the grades of 
the Bloomington schools, from the lowest pnmary to the 
principal of the high school. Her work in this position 
was so highly satisfactory to the community and to the 
board that at the end of the year, the superintendent of 
schools having resigned, Miss Raymond was invited one 
§tep higher, — to take charge of the schools of the entire 
city,— which position she accepted, and began her work 
August 1, 1874, just six years after entering the teach- 
ers' ranks in Bloomington. This position she has since 
held to the general satisfaction of the city. Miss Ray- 
mond was Uie first lady appointed to the position of 
raperintendent of city schools in the United States. Her 
iQCcess as an edocator is almost unparalleled. — N, E. 
Journal. 



STATE NEWS. 



Superintendent Hitch, of Pike, has published a cata- 
lo^e of teachers and school officers of his county. It 
contains lists of books used in each school. 

T. J. Loar, principal of the Auburn schools, gave an 

I entertainment recently and netted fifty dollars to be 

I devoted to a school library. The Auburn people were 

i deHgfated vrit^ the entertainment. Mr. Loar is succeed- 

mg admirably. 

Superintendent Smith, of Johnson Co., issued a New 

; Tear 8 greeting to his teachers, urging them to utilize 

' their evenings in study. He announces the General 

; Priociples of Pedagogy as a topic that will be included 

in the examinations of 1885. 

Mr. Bayliss, of Sterling, for many years principal of 
one of the city schools, but now an editor, recently 
delivered a lecture on |'The Dime Novel." To this 
modern abomination he justly attributes a large share of 
the crimes that absorb the time of the courts. 

Two bills are pending before the legislature providing 
that the districts shall furnish pupils with books and 
ichool supplies. They are likely to be strongly pushed, 
and perhaps one may pass. It is urged in behalf of the 
meaBfure that it would end all trouble about uniformity 

! sad that the cost to the people would be much lessened. 

i The books, etc.. needed the first day will be on hand, so 
that there need be no delay for children to get them 

! from stores which are often at a distance. 

I k bill has also been introduced requiring that the evil 
effects of alcoholic stimulants and of narcotics, be taught 

i inouuiectioo with physiology and the laws of health. 



The usual appropriation bills for the normal schools 
and the Industrial University, the State Laboratory of 
Natural History ; also a bill for an appropriation to print 
the eighth volume of Geologic Survey of Illinois, are 
pending. The trustees of the Southern Normal ask 
1170,000 for rebuilding. The proposition for another 
Normal school in the northern part of the state has not 
come to the front yet. 

The report of the committee on legislation made to 
the Teachers' Association has been put into the form of 
a bill, and introduced into both houses. It is Senate 
Bill 114 and House Bill 28. Copies can be had of State 
Saperintendent Raab. I'he friends of education must 
looK after educational measures if they wish them to 
pass, and must not allow one good measure to antagon- 
ize another. 

The following is from an Illinois exchange, and the 
superintendent is an Illinois superintendent: 

The County Superintendent held his quarterly exami- 
nation last Saturday. A large per cent, of the sixty- 
three persons who participated were advanced scholars 
of country schools. These aspirants to a teachersbip 
made some very amusing answers to questions. We 
were permitted to look over some of the examination 
papers, out of which we selected the following replies : 

Brokerage is duty paid on articles broken in transpor- 
tation. 

Brokerage is one who fails in the transaction of busi- 
ness. 

Invoice is price put upon an article by an officer. 

Invoice is a tax on goods imported. 

Rectangle is a figure formed oy two lines uniting so as 
to form an angle. The larger angle is called the rec- 
tanele, the other the obtuse, thus the obtase rectangle. 

If a field is square, one- fourth of its area will equal 
the length, because it has four equal sides. 

Invoice is so much per cent, on the dollar. 

A rectangle is a square with three sides and three 
rigbt angles. 

Invoice is a per cent, allowed on goods of a firm that 
has failed in business. 

Rectangle is a right angle tnangle. 

Area is the solid contents of any solid. 

A rectangle is a perfect square. 

Brokerage is one who is about to retire from business. 

Prepositions, conjunctions, and interjections are the 
parts of speech which are inflected. 

CENTRAL ILLINOIS TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The first meeting of the Central Illinois Teachers' 
Association will be held in the High School building, 
Bloomington, Afarch 13 and 14, 1885. 

PROGBAMlfS. 

Paper, "Do we Need a Higher Professional Stan- 
dard?" N. C. Dougherty, Superintendent of Schools, 
Peoria. Discussion of paper by M. Andrews* Gales- 
burg; A. C. Butler, Beardstown; J. 0. Leslie, Peoria. 

Paper, ** Culture and Life," Miss S. E. Raymond, 
Superintendent of Schools. Bloomington. 

Paper, Hon. Henry Raab, State Superintendent. 
Discussion of paper by Jame^ Kirk, County Superin- 
tendent of Woodford county; Robert McCay. Wesleyan 
Univernity, Bloomington; Dr. H. Rulison, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Watseka. 

Paper, "County Supervision," Col. F. W. Parker, 
Cook county Normal School. Discussion of paper by 
Dr. E. C. Hewett, President State Normal University; 
B. C. AUensworth, County Saperintendent Tazewell Co ; 
A. J. Smith, County Superintendent Sangamon county. 

"Examinations and Promotions." E. A. Gastman, 
Decatur. Discussion by S. Y. Gillan, Danville; M. 
Moore, Champaign; Geo. Blount: Joseph Carter, Peru. 

Paper, Prof. Thomas Metcalf, Principal Training 
Department, State Normal. Discussion by J. W. 
Layne, Danville; J. H. Collins, Si)ringfield; A. C. 
Rishel, Paxton; A. K. Carmichael, Fairbury. 

FKIDAT ■YENINO. 

Lecture, "The Unity of Scholarship." Dr. Richard 
Edwards, Princeton 
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There will be four sessions, Friday "p, m. and even- 
inss, Saturday a. m. and p. m. The musical talent of 
Blooming^ton will furnish ample music for each session. 
All leading^ railways will return members at one-third of 
regular fare. Board at the hotels will cost from $1.25 
to $2.00 per day; but the citizens of Bloomington gen- 
erously offer to entertain, free of expense, such as may 
notify Miss S. E. Raymond at once of their intention to 
be present. As there is no session Friday a. m., an 
excellent opportunity is given to teachers to visit the 
Bloomington schools, the State Normal, and the Soldiers' 
Orphans' Home. 

I. W. Fitch has been visiting the Peru schools. The 
following from the N. Y. School Journal tells what 
Brother Carter has been doing in some directions. ^' In 
the basement of the school house are four work benches, 
each furnished with two sets of tools and a vise. A pile 
of lumber is in one corner of the room and a row of 
shelves in another. On the latter are arranged the 
articles made by the boys. Among the articles to be 
seen is a well-made stool of black walnut, a knife box, 
and a book case that no one need be ashamed to own. 
There are piled upon shelves and upon the floor many 
book cases, pen boxes, trusses, step l^ders, sleds; a few 
tables, wash benches, saw bucks, brackets, and, as the 
auctioneer says, * other articles too numerous to mention.' 
These articles, with few exceptions, were made well 
enough to sell in any store. The boys are also taught to 
paint their goods quite artistically. During the term 
thirty-five minutes a day is spent by the boys of the 
higher grades in this shop. From a small beginning 
made by a moderate outla:^ of money taken from the 
principal's own pocket, against the advice of the direc- 
tors, and the prejudices of the people, this little work- 
shop has become a source of amusement, of profit, of 
service, and of education to several boys. The directors 
and parents now encourage the work. The results have 
been an improvement in studies, in morals, and in think- 
ing power, and an ability to make most anything out of 
w(X)d that is undertaken to make. The directors now 

Say the bills of their own free will. The parents are 
elighted because * Johnnie can make a wash bench for 
his mother,' or a * flower stand for his sister.' or a * saw 
buck for his father,' as well as a *sled for his younger 
brothers.' The benches, lumber, and tools have thus far 
cost $423.08. The directors have paid for it all. 

Another room is fitted up for a girls' sewiftg room. 
Aprons, many pieces of fancy work, not a few stockings, 
and neat )nendmg, are here on exhibition. The parents 
of the children buy cloth willingly in order that many a 
dress, apron, eto., may be made for mother or sister. 
With the girls, as with the boys, improvement, in all 
directions, is noticeable as a result of this work. After 
awhile the principal said he would have the boys sew as 
well as saw and tne girls saw as well as sew. 

Drawing from objects direct is much followed. The 
flowers in Botany are drawn. Working models are 
made of the school house, the coal house, or the well 
curb. Plan9 of houses are invented, figured out, and 
then drawn. Everything done is made as real as possi- 
ble. In Botany a strange fiower is no sealed mystery to 
these pupils. It is analyzed by every member of the 
class in a few minutes, and correctly. The pupils are 
taught to think and to think in things. Every room in 
this school has its own library of carefully selected boys' 
and girls' books. The reading books are used, to be 
sure, but these story books, books of travel and biogra- 
phy, of history and nature, are also used every day. 
The principal said the improvement made in reading, 
the thought power engendered, aside from the inter- 
est and information gamed, well repaid him for the 
trouble and any outlay of money. The books were 
furnished by the directors, a board not so much superior 
in point of mtelligence and wisdom to many hundreds of 
other boards. But the members of this one had evi- 
dently given their confidence to the teacher. Much more 
could be written about these schools as to their lack of 
harsh government and of senseless grind, but enough has 
been written to prove that industrial work is a possibility 
in any ordinary school and its result highly beneficial." 



MACOUPIN COUNTY. 1 

Piasa has a literary society, and it is prosperiDg. | 

Garlinville ^tiU takes delight in the old fashioofl 
spelling schools. 1 

The literary societies of Blackburn celebrated Loagj 
fellow's birthday. \ 

Mr. John L. Hall, of the Shipman schools, ia workii| 
up a subscription school. ^ 

Piasa has organized a Teachers' Association. SimII 
meetings are numerous in the county. i 

Mr. H. H. Reaser has closed his engagement as j 
teacher in the Bunker Hill Academy, and has retumel 
to his home in St. Louis. 

Rev. G. P. Wilson lectured before the pupils of tki 
Bunker Hill Academy, on ^'Memory." It was instrue 
tive as well as entertaining. 

The school directors and patrons have the chance U 
enforce the compulsory f chool law, but we have yet U 
hear of the first move in that direction. 

The Staunton schools gave an entertainment for tin 
b«iefit of the library of the school. It was a sucoesi 
Their school has the best school library in the county. 

S. V. Keller, the noted newspaper man, greenbacketj 
reformer, temperance lecturer, preacher, etc , has besi 
employed to teach a school at Kemper, at the **Blood| 
Island school." 

Miss Rosa Reiniger, one of the most successful pii' 
mary teachers of the county, gave an excellent enter 
tainment with the little folks in Brighton. Her servioa 
are highly appreciated. 

The school board of Bunker Hill are expecting to flooi 
a portion of the bast^ment of the school building, to pro* 
vide a recess play-house during bad weather. Thii 
should have been done long ago. 

Prof. Minton, of Blackburn University, has built and 
donated to that institution a fine observatory. Prof. 
Minton has been connected with the institution, as t 
teacher or otherwise, for twenty* five years. 

Two of Brighton's former teachers, young ladies, weit 
recently married: Miss Mary C. Feeney to Mr. Chas. L 
Weeks, both of Bunker Hill; and Miss Lottie Penminv- 
ton, of Shipman, to Mr. Frank Burton, of Bunker HiU. 

Mr. H. L. Derr is constructing a printing press, foi 
job work, at Chesterfield, and will carry on this occupa- 
tion in connection with his ministerial duties. Formerl| 
he was a teacher and a correspondent of The Journal. 

The Staunton schools have an enrollment of 397 pu- 
pils, which is 100 less than last year. The compul* 
sory law is of no effect in this town, where boys are pal 
to work in the mines before they have learned to reaa ia 
the third reader. a. g. b. 



DBKALB county. 

The graded schools of this county have a full quota (A 
graduates this year. 

Many teachers in oar county for the past two weeks 
have been wading through snow and drawing pay. 
Sycamore school was the only graded school that 
adjourned during the cold weather. 

We welcome the monthly visits of The Journal and 
would that it might be not only a link between its naaDV 
readers in this county, but between the 102 counties or 
the stdj;e. There is not a county in the state, howevei 
small or large, but what is indebted to The Journal. 
Every acting teacher should aid in carrying out its sug- 
gestions. Though the contributions be snort, like the 
enclosed, they are appreciated more than their absenod. 

The school examination of Feb. 6, held throughout tfa« 
counties of Northern Illinois, proved a ^rnnd sooceff 
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b this coonty. We believe this is the first step towards 
ft necessary and complete revolution in the school system, 
nz . grading oar district schools and applying the best 
peans to promote education. Truly it is something 
bng needed and its value will be noted by parents, 
Kholars, and teachers, who will heartily thank the board 
d education for generating and applyiniS this move 
bward '* educational progress/' Truly the people of 
DeKalb county should feel grateful to tneir superinten- 
Imt, not only for his influence and service in this under- 
taking, but for instilling new life and vigor into our 
Inchers and schools, raising their grade, encouraging 
^her education by advising the attendance of students 
'i the Normal University, and his sacrifice and labors in 
moving^ the ignorance and illiteracy of the age. Mr. 
'bot is a graduate of the State Normal and has done 
or to that institution in utilizing and administering 
«faat he there acquired. l. 



MORGAN COUNTY. 

Mr. Price is putting the schools of Chapin into a good 
irking condition. 

I Superintendent Hamil holds an interesting meeting of 
Ike city teachers on the second Saturday of each month. 

: Miss Kate Sperry, one of the teachers at Meredosia, 
Mimed a short time since, married, and is now living 
pt Winchester, Scott county. * 

I The teachers in the vicinity of Franklin, under the 
kid of Mr. Snow, are making talks and discussions by 
iirectora a good feature of their meetings. 

I Waverly has a society which enrolls as members not 
I «1 J teachers, but many of the citizens. The meetings 
I ire held on the third Saturday of each month. 

' The adoption of a course of study by many of our 

leoantry schools has even thus early aroused much inter- 

«t in educational matters. We have more teachers* 

Mociations now than ever before, and they are all well 

•ttended. 

Saperintendent Sevier is now closing his central 
examinations. As this is the first year of such work not 
ill the schools are represented, but it is easy to see that 
Ike schools taking this work are doing better than 
ever before, and some that have not taken it now wish 
tiieyhad. A public meeting in the evening after each 
eiamination is a good thing, too, to open the eyes of 
parents and directori. 

The regular County Teachers* Association has the 
fidlowing programme for March*: 

i. Music. 

2. Boll call, responded to by quotations from Burns. 

8. Explanation of the Illinois Teachers* Reading Cir- 
de, J. R. Jolly, Naples. 

4 The Geography of Africa, with special reference to 
Gordon 'i campaign — a class exercise. J. R. Harker. 

5. Exercise on the Constitution, judiciary department, 
w. S. Byms. 

6. Address, by Dr. E. A. Tanner, President of Illinois 
College. 



BUREAU COUNTY. 

A few of the teachers of this county visited New 
Orieaofl during the holidays. 

Saperintendent Miller is winning commendation from 
I all quarters for his progressive work in the schools. 

The Buda schools, under the management of J. F. 

I Lyoa, are getting on finely. There are more pupils, 

I Biore teachers, a larger graduating class, and more inter- 

I est on the part of the community, than for several 

I yens. The primary pupils attend only a half day, one 

grade coming in the forenoon and the other in the after- 

Boon. At the weekly teachers* meetings in February, 

Abbott's "Gentle Measures** is the book read. All feel 

tbit the work is very helpful. 



The Bureau Countv Educational Association met at 
the Princeton High School January 31. Minutes for the 
meetinf<> of November 29 were read, after which came a 
discussion of the topic, '* Scientific Temperance Instruc- 
tion in our Public Schools.** This was introduced in a 
Saper prepared by Miss Helen Eeyes, read by Miss Ada 
[orris, and was a plea for the introduction into our pub- 
lic schools of dome special and regular temperance 
instruction. The fact tnat few were ready to take part 
in the discussion showed that the question is somewhat 
new, although the weight of testimony from those who 
spoke was decidedly in favor of making a specialty of 
the topic. The matter is deserving of careful considera- 
tion. 

A half hour was devoted to the answering of the 
following questions: 

1. What is the **new education, " and how does it 
differ from the old? 

2. What is th^ penalty when a teacher breaks his con- 
tract? 

3. Should the word than be parsed as a preposition 
when it is immediately followed oy the objecbvecase? 

4. Why do you invert the terms of the divisor in 
division of fractions? . 

5. What is order in the school room? Do the great 
lakes ever freeze from shore to shore ? 

6. How far shall we take our pupils in Arithmetic the 
first two years ? 

After a recess of thirty minutes the exercises were 
resumed. Mr. Alba Smith was called upon to speak on 
the topic, "How Shall we Teach Geography,'* which 
question the gentleman said he could not answer, 
although he could tell how he did it. This he did in 
such a clear, concise way as to commend his method to 
all. The importance of teaching local geography, and 
thoughts about making this one of the most interesting 
recitations were broaght out by Miss Morrison and Mr. 
Finn. Mr. Lyon, principal of the Buda schools, gave a 
talk on teaching elementary sounds. 

Before the dose, a few minutes were devoted to 
miscellaneous topics. One teacher wanted to know of 
the best primary arithmetic, one full of easy, practical 
examples for the little folks. Ellis* Arithmetic was* 
recommended; also a primary history by the same 
author. Best systems of drawing and map drawing, 
also were inquired for. This is a new feature hot the 
result of the first trial show^d that it may be made a 
helpful one. 

Saturday proved a fine day; the attendance was large, 
and altogether, this was the best and most profitable 
institute of the year. The new plan of holding but one 
session was also a success. 

Adjourned to meet in the same place on the last 
Saturday in February. 

MONTOOMBRY COUNTY. 

Many of the county schools are closing. A short 
vacation will be given before the spring term begins. 

Mr. Gallagher, who taught near Coffeen, gave excel- 
lent satisfaction. He is a worthy young man and we 
are glad to hear of his success. 

The citizens of Witt are demanding that their school 
house be moved to town so their children will not be 
obliged to walk a mile through the mud. 

The next Montgomery county teachers* meeting will 
be held in Hillsboro, March 28, the last Saturday. Prof. 
Robert AUyn, of the Southern Normal, of Carbondale, 
will be in attendance during the day, and will lecture 
the evening before. This will be the last meeting dur- 
ing this school year, and it is desired that there be a 
large attendance as there has been at all the meetings. 

Superintendent Jesse C. Baxrett says the schools of the 
county have never been carried on more harmoniously 
than during the past year. He attributes it to the 
Teachers* Institute of last summer and the teachers* 
association that has been so regularly held. The success 
of both of these is certainly due, in a large measure, to 
the untiring energy of our superintendent, Mr. Barrett. 
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GBO. SHBRWOOD. 



WILLARD WOODARD. 



Geo. Sherwood & Co., 

307 AND 309 WABASH AVE. 



Attention is called to the following of oar Publications. Send for circalars. 

ANALYTICAL COPY BOOKS 

The NEATEST, BEST, and CHEAPEST series yet published. Prized for their simplicity and beauty 

of mechanical execution. UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED Foub Yeabs in Successiok, 

by the Chicago Board of Education. Used, and giving great satisfaction, 

in many thousand schools. 

The Three Principles of Letters, 



The copies in books x sipd a of this 
series, except the zst line upon each 
page, are intended to be traced with 
Pen and mk, or with pencil by the 
pupils. 



<^ISf. 






'jrtl. 



Straight June. 



Right Curve. 



Left Curve. 



The teacher should place the copy 
upon the Blackboard^ and ezplaia 
the same ihortmghly before the exer- 
cise in writing. Practice upon looM 
paper before using the book. 



Capital Letters 
should be made three 
spaces in hight. The 
small u is taken as a 
standard of measure- 
ment. The Capital 
Stem as it occurs in 
the above letters, 
should be shaded be- 
low ths center. The 
oval should be about 
%% spaces in hight. 




T 



2521 




J/— 



■7^ 



-^ 



I ^ 



■ y 



^(=^ 



TJT^ 




7^=^=¥- 



fciats2^fe 




The small /, h, h^ 
k andy extend three 
spaces above the 
base Une and cross 
at ^ their lengtk 
ThesmaU/,/,/^,/ 
and X extend two 
spaces below the 
base line. Loop Le^ 
ters are % space ia 
width. 




The thirteen 
Small Letters 
are each one 
space in hight, 
except r and e, 
which are x^ 
spaces. 






-rz9T^^^, 




The/,^aad/ 
extend two spa- 
ces above the 
base line. The 
/and q x^ spsi- 
ces below the 
base line. 



^ The small u is taken as the standard of measurement in regard to hight and width of Capitals and Small Letters. A space in kigkt is the ht^ 
of the small u, A space in width is the distance between the two downward strokes in the small u All letters are formed upon a uant of co to 5s 
degrees firom the horizontal to the right of the vertical. Connecting Slant varies from 29 Ji5 to 35 degrees. The usual distance between smalflctten 
b iK spaces, except in the d^g, q and a, where it is a J^ spaces. The dot of the small i andy should be one space above each letter. Cross the 
smsul ^ at ^ its hight. 



Model Ghromo Readers, i>y j. Russeii webb. 

QinilaTii'Q PofiilAipa by Richard Edwards, LL. D., as- 
OlllUeiil S At5aUClS, gfsted by Henry L. Boltwood. 

Student's Readers in Parts, MlS?^^""^""^ 
Reade's Business Reader, S^is^*"^'"''^ *° ®"«* 
English Syntax and Analysis, f^^'^^^^^^^ 

Common Schools, Hi^h Schools, and Normal Schools, by Mrs. 



M. D. L. Haynle, Prof, of Modem Languages, lUinois State 
Normal University. 

School Songs, SfaS: ^' ^ '*"^"''' ^- "^''^"^ ^- ^^ 

Taylor's History, ^y Edward Taylor, a. M. 
Model Arithmetics, by Kirk and Semeld. 

Tiiril (^AVAPTiniAiif ^^ ^^"^^ J"»* issued a avll Got* 
IjlVll UUVerilUieui, emment of IlliDOls and of tlw 

United States, by Edwin C. Crawford, A. M., Chicago, 111. 



aEO. SHER^W^OOD & CO., 



WHiliABD WOODABD. 



307 and 309 Wabash Avenae, CUICAGK>, Ilil. 
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He has the atmost confidence of his servants, the teach- 
ers. There seems to be nnusnal harmony between 
teachers and the superintendent. 

The first term of the Litchfield schools closed with 
January. The examinations in all departments attest 
tiie feet that the work has been thoroagfaly done. 
Promotions were made in all departments. The schools 
bare moved on very pleasantly, indeed. Several studies 
were completed with the term in the High School. The 
examinations were more searching than are the state 
examinations in the same studies. In the final exami- 
nations the following named pupils made the highest 
arerase in their respective studies: 2iOology, Miss 
Nora£[in^er, 100; Rhetoric, Miss Tempie Hoagland, 92; 
English Composition, Miss Carrie Ghamberlin, 98; 
Physiology, Miss Nora Kinder, 100. The High School 
has an enrollment of 95 up to this time. The literary 
societies of this department had an entertainment 
recently which netted $37. 

The third meeting of the Montgomery County Teach- 
ers' Association was held in Nokomis, February 14, and 
was one of the most interesting of the year. Prof. E. 
A. Qastman, of the Decatur schools, was present and 
added much to the profit and interest of the meeting. 

i Bis talk on how to train children was practical in the 
Aill sense of the word, and is calculated to do more 
good than any prepared manuscript would have done. 
The exercises of the day were of unusual interest. 
Tliose placed upon the programme did their work faith- 
folly and welJ. Miss S. S. Graves read an excellent 
paper, " Shall We Make Teaching a Profession?** Mr. 
L W. Strain presented a very sood paper on the sub- 
ject, " What Shall we do to Elevate the Profession of 
Teaching?" Among the other interesting papers may 
be mentioned "What Constitutes a Good School," by 
Miss Belle Middleton; "How we can Attain Our Ideal 

I Exoellenoe 

' Best Method 



in Teaching," by C. A. Armstrong; ** The 
)d of Teaching Decimals,** by Mrs. H. Har- 



G. B. A. 



JEFFERSON COUNTY. 

The country schools of this county have been remark-' 
ably prosperous during the past winter. 

Good reports are comiufr from all directions where the 
papils of last summer's Normal institute are teaching. 

I The Mt. Yemon schools enrolled 727 pupils for Janu- 
iry. Thirteen teachers are employed, including the 
nperintendent. 

I Some of our wide-awake and energetic young teachers 

' Inye succeeded in doing excellent primary work by the 

Phonic Word Method. So much for the fall institute. 

Hie regular monthly meeting of the Jefferson County 
i Teachers* Association was held on Saturday^ January 31, 
it &e high school building in Mt. Vernon, with a fair 
attendance. The exercises for the day were as follows : 
A paper on '^Proper and Improper Punishments.** by 
I Mrs. Rachel Pace; followed by a general discussion of 
I tte sulject by members; A paper, *'How to Create a 
'■ Tvte for Reading among Pupils, * by Mrs. Viola Allen; 
followed by Mr. Porter and others in general discussion ; 
**Gare of School Property,** an important topic, was first 
conndered by Miss Florence Capps, after which, gen- 
end discussion: A paper on * 'Science Lessons in Country 
Sdkools,** by Miss L^dia Downer, was next read; Next 
one, on "Methods m History,** by Miss J. E. Casey, 
which also elicited general discussion. 

The meeting throughout was interesting and profita- 
Ue. The next session will l>e held at the same place on 
Satorday, February 28, for which the following pro- 
gramme has been arranged : 

"Teachers* Weaknesses,*' by H. P. Leavenworth, fol- 
lowed by Miss Cora Carpenter; ** Duties to and from Pat- 
rons/* by W. B. Phillips, followed by H. S. Lindsey; 
'^Relative Importance of the Branches,*' by A. J. Free, 
followed by Miss Ada Moss; **Primary Geography,** by 
Mms Amy Downer, followed by F. R. Ord; "The teach- 
ere' Enemies,** by W. C. Bamhart, followed by County 
Sopeiintendent Williams. w. c. B. 



WARREN COUNTY. 

The vaccination order is creating quite a flutter in 
some schools, but in most is reoeivmg little or no atten- 
tion. 

There is some talk of a local school pKjper in Warren 
county, but the plans, at the present writing, have not 
taken definite shape. 

Roseville township holds well to her local teachers* 
convention. They m^t quite regularly the second ^ 
Saturday of each month. 

The attendance at the schools throughout the county 
has been considerably affected by the cold weather and 
the roads blockaded "with snow. 

We notice rather a new departure in the reports of 
the Roseville school, furnished to the newspaper. In- 
stead of the usual method of reporting those not absent 
or tardy, they report those absent or tardy. 

Hale township had a convention at Barr*s school 
house on the second Friday evening of January. 
Another is appointed for the second Friday evening of 
February, at the school house in district No. 1. 

The school in *' Barr*s ** district, Mr. Thos. M'Clana- 
han teacher, shows a good record. At last accounts 
there had been at least fifty present each day during the 
winter term. Mr. M*Clanahan has taught in this 
school eleven different terms. It would not be difficult, 
in the light of these facts, to frame an argument against 
the constant change of teachers in country schools. 



ADAMS COUNTY. 

J. F. Sites is teaching a fine school at Columbus. 

J. L. Riley, of LaPrairie, is doing well in his school. 

J. B. Thomas, of North East» is teaching one of the 
best schools in the county. 

Robert Farrel is progressing in his usual good 
humored way. He has quite a collection of Botanical 
specimens. 

The teachers of the county heartily approve the State 
course, and a large class will at once commence the 
work, on receiving instructions. 

Walter Guthridge, of the class of *83, Clayton High 
School, is the only teacher who had a single pupil tluLt 
spelled correctly every word out of forty pronounced by 
tne County Superintendent on his visitation. 

The patrons and teachers of the county show an 
appreciation of Superintendent Jimison*s visits, as may 
be inferred from the hospitable manner in which he is 
entertained. He is doing for the schools a noble work. 

There will be a class of eight young ladies who will 
graduate from the Clayton High School this year. Four 
of them graduated in the class of *83) and have since 
that time had two years successful teaching, and have in 
the meantime completed the course in Peda^gios. 



ROCK ISLAND COUNTY. 

Of the course of educational and scientific lectures^ 
arranged by County Superintendent J. H. Southwell, the 
following were delivered on Friday evenin^^, Februarv 
20: D. L. Morrill, principal of Moline High School, 
lectured at Andalusia, on *' The School and the State;* 
H. D. Hatch, at Port Bvron, subject, ''The Hand and 
the Mind;*' W. H. Hatch, principal of the Rock Island 
High School, at Milan, subject, ** Books and Reading.** 

D. L. Morrill, principal of the Moline High School^ 
has been elected to the principalship of the Yon Hum« 
boldt school, of Chicago. While regretting very much to 
lose Mr. Morrill, the Board of Education, not wishing to 
stand in the way of this well deserved promotion, 
accepted his resignation to take effect February 27.. Mr. 
Morrill enters upon his new duties March 2. He will 
carry with him the very best wishes of all, teachers, 
pupils, and citizens. 
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To the Teaehors of Iowa and Illinois. 



GRAND - PRIZE - ESSAY 

INTERSTATE COMPETITION. 

ON THE TOPIC: 

THE VALUE OP CYCLOPAEDIAS IN THE SCHOOL ROOM, 
AND THE BEST MANNER OP USING THEM. 

As a premium for the best essay on the above topic, the undersigned offers one full set of Johnson's 
Universal Cyclopaedia, in 8 volumes, Half Turkey Morocco Binding^, at reduced rates, $42. This is 
not only a most desirable addition to the library of any teacher, but it is also a work of the highest 
order. In evidence of this I append a few short testimonials: 

Hon. A. R. Spofford, Librarian of Congress, says: 

"Johnson's Cyclopaedia answers more questions satisfactorily than any other work of reference in the 
Library of Congress." 

Prof. Geo. P. Brown, President Indiana State Normal School, says: 

"We have several sets of other Cyclopaedias and six sets of Johnson's. We make more use of Johnson's 
than of any other, and probably more than of all others." 

Prof. H. S. Tarbell, Supt. Public Schools, Providence, R. I., says: 
, "I know of no Cyclopaedia better adapted to the busy man who wishes also to be an intelligent one." 

Prof. L. H. Jones, Supt. of Public Schools, Indianapolis, Ind., says: 

"I believe Johnson's Cyclopaedia to be the best and most convenient work for constant use of any now be- 
fore the public." 

Prof. Richard Boone, A. M., Supt. of Frankfort, Ind., Schools, says: 

"In the Frankfort schools there are nine sets of Cyclopaedias, and I have no hesitation in recommending 
Johnson's as being for ail purposes, regardless of price and size, the best and most frequently consulted of all." 



IOWA AND ILLINOIS ENDORSEMENTS: 

Rev. S. J. Buck, Professor in Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa, says: 

"The more I examine Johnson's the better I like it. There is no wonder that it finds so many purchasers at 
a price so reasonable." 

M. W. Bartlett, Professor of English Language and Literature, Iowa State Normal School, says: 

"For accuracy,' clearness and conciseness of statement, and perfection in the bookmaker's art, Johnson's 
Cyclopaedia is all that one can desire." 

Prof. C. C. Dudley, Supt. of the Maquoketa, Iowa, Schools, the bfest of judges, says: 

•'Johnson's Cyclopnedia stands without a peer, and the wonder is how such a prince of cyclopaedias can be 
had at a price so low compared with other more cumbersome, but really less valuable works." 

Hon. Newton Bateman, LL. D , Pres. Enox College, and ex-State Superintendent Schools of Illinois, says: 

"Johnson's Cyclopaedia impresses me as one honestly designed and successfully adapted to meet the needs 
and requirements of general reader^* and to such I can and do heartily recommend it." 

Prof. J. R. Harker, Principal of Whipple Academy, Jacksonville. III., says: 



*•! 



*I have used Johnson's Cyclopaedia daily in the school room for the last four months. We have, during 
that time, had access to Appleton's, Chambers', the People's, and Zell's. It is better than all of these put 
together. No teacher can afford to be without it." 



CONDITIONS: 

!• The competition is open to any person actively engaged in educational work in the states of Ipwa and Illi- 
nois. 2. The essays, consisting of not more than 1,500 words, will be prepared, signed by a fictitious name, en- 
closed in sealed envelope marked 'Trize Essay," and placed in my hands on or before May 1, 1885. These envel- 
opes will be opened only by awarding committee. 3. At or about the same time, each writer will place in my hands 
another sealed envelope containing his real and fictitious namesv These envelopes will not be opened until aft^r 
the award has been made. 4, The successful, or Prize Essay, is to be my property. All others will be returned to 
writer, if desired. 5. I have invited Prof. J. B. Young, Supt. of Public Schools, Davenport, Iowa; Prof. S. S. 
Kemble, Sapt. of Public Schools, Rock Island, III.; and Prqf. W. S. Mack, Supt. of Public Schools, Moline, 111., 
to act as Judares. 

This offer being made in good faith, and the subject one of importance, I invite the co-operation of persona 
interested. 

(Westeen Office.) M. T. BRO^WDS", 

1708 Grand Ave., Davenport, Iowa. 

SrWCORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED FROM ACTIVE TEACHERS.^i 
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PIATT COUNTY. 

B. F. Beplogle will return to Normal for spring term. 

Samael D. Magers will close his work as principal of 
3ie Milmine schools, March 6. He contemplates attend- 
ing Normal as soon as his term expires. 

Sad to say, our county association has not met since 
E)ecember 13. A lack of interest somewhere. Perhaps 
ifter a rest it will revive with more vigor. 

Piatt is anxious to know the ranks of its country 
ichools as compared with other counties. With this in 
new it will take the comparative examination prepared 
fior the several counties in the State. 

The January report of the Cerro Gordo schools shows 
ID enrollment of 207, with 183 for an average daily 
ittendance. Mr. G. N. Snapp, principal, is meeting 
vith a decided success. His genial manners win him 
Biany warm friends, while his earnest work holds them. 

The County Superintendent is examining the advanced 
popils of oar schools. Only those who take all the 
common branches are admitted to this examination. 
Those who make an average of 80, or better, are admit- 
ted to another examination at the county seat where 
they receive certificates, showing their ranks. 

An earnest worker called home: — Miss Franc H. 
Hitchings. who succeeded Mr. Wm. R. Heath as 
teacher of the Galesville school, bid farewell to friends 
jjuaary 31, and passed to the land beyond the grave, 
liids HitchingB had been with us but a short time, but 
by her industry and skill she showed that she was 
a worthy addition to the teachmg force of the county. 

I s. D. M. 



L. Messick is president of the association and J. L. 
Cook secretary. 



CLINTON COUNTY. 

At our last meeting, Superintendent Raab was present. 
Hie following are some of his ideas : 

" Primary teaching is the most important. A strong 
foundation is needed for a strong superstructure. Pri- 
mary teachers teach for eternity. 
Methods, only two: 1. Pouring in; 2. Drawing out. 
Every teacher should ask every night, " Which have 
I done?'' 

Primary teaching, two parts: 9-10 Language; 1-10 
Number. , 

! Text-books cost too much — the best should not cost 
! more than twenty-five cents. In primary teaching, tell 
itories — not good, goody stories, of good boys and girls, 
! which are overdrawn, and do more harm than good, but 
; really good stories — Old Testament stories. Sing appro- 
priate songs and have gymnastic exercises. 

Writing must have a good 8x14 slate, rag, sponge, 
aod long pen(nls, and if the school boards will not 
famish the latter, I would advise teachers to do so from 
their princely salaries. Rule all slates 5-4 of an inch. 
&fr. Raab then divided his subject into ten sections: 

1. Presentation and examination of an object. 

2. Consulting about object. 

3. Careful pronunciation of word representing object. 

4. Analysis of word into its component element. 

5. Combination of sounds into words. 

6. Presentation of word as a whole in script, 

7. Reproduction of word by pupil. 

8. Writing of word by pupil. 

9. Reading of word by pupil. 

10. Formation of other words out of elements now 
karned. 

After discussing each, and, with almost every one. 
Baying, **take time, do not hurry, let the work be weU 
done," he gave, in parting: " The teacher should never 
use a book. The very best a teacher can do is just good 
enoQgh for. the children. We, as teachers, shape the 
dtttiny of this nation. Let all work be well done." 

Mr. Messick discussed '* Number," and illustrated his 
methods with a class of children. 

Messrs. Beattie and Raab discussed a course of study 
for nograded schools. It is hoped that such a course 
will be adopted. 



DUPAGB COUNTY. 

All schools report a small attendance on account of 
the severe weather. 

Lombard and Elmhurst are having an interesting time 
in spelling. Elmhurst seems to be ahead. 

We never listened to a more interesting paper than 
that read before the Northern Illinois Teachers* Asso- 
ciation, at Elgin, by Geo. Howland. Superintendent of 
Chicago schools, on the subject, *'True Scholarship." 
We feel that if our first eight years of .school life had 
been spent under his immediate supervision we would 
owe him a debt that neither kindness nor devotion could 
ever repay. 

The teachers of DuPage county are beginning to real- 
ize their duty and feel their needs. The attendance at 
the monthly meetings shows it. We believe that in the 
history of DuPage county there never assembled so 
large a crowd m teachers on such a stormy day as met 
in the school house at Wheaton, February 7, 1885. 

Superintendent Rassweiler called the meeting to 
order at 10 o'clock, after which Rev. Mr. Freeman led 
in the opening exercises. The secretary's report, read 
by Miss May Guilford, was unanimously adopted. 

The class exercise, conducted by Miss (juilford, in 
which toy money was used, was a grand success. 

Miss Jennie Frisbie, of Downer's Grove, read a very 
interesting essay. 

Miss YakeTy treated the subject, '' Examinations ana 
Promotions," in a clear manner. It was thought that a 
pupil's class record and his standiiig in examination 
generally coincide. 

In the discussion on the subject, *' Should Recess be 
Abolished," the participants (affirmative, Mr. Meek, of 
Naperville; negative, Mr. Van Siew, of Fullersburg,) 
seemed to thoroughly believe in recesses, differing only 
as to the manner of conducting them. The fiv^ minute 
method seemingly prevailed. 

The afternoon session opened with the reading of a 
paper by Mr. Fleischer, of Downer's Grove. 

President H. H. Rassweiler, of the Northwestern 
College, of Naperville, then delivered an address on 
* ' The Object and Method of the Recitation. ' ' He carried 
his audience with him every step. To us it brought 
back many happy recollections of his class room. 

Prof. W. B. Powell's talk on "Language and Pri- 
mary Reading" proved more than interesting. We are 
convinced that better work in language will follow. 

The Association passed the following resolutions: 

Whereas, In the death of our friend and co-worker. 
Miss Ida Thatcher, we are painfully conscious of an 
irreparable loss; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, The DuPage County Teachers' 
Association, hereby express our deep appreciation of 
her nobleness of character, her purity ot life, and her 
earnest zeal as a teacher. 

That we further tender to the family and immediate 
friends our heartiest sympathy with them in their afflic- 
tion. 

That a copy of these resolutions be inserted in the 
county papers and the Suburban News, and also sent to 
the bereaved family. 

The agitation of the question to establish a Northern 
Illinois Normal school caused the following to be 
adopted : 

Resolved f* Tliat the senator and representatives of the 
Fourteenth District are requested by the DuPage 
County Teachers' Association to do all within their 
power to secure an appropriation by the Legislature now 
m session for the establishing of a Northern Illinois 
Normal School. 

After this the Association adjourned until the first 
Saturday in March. 

Prof. A. R. Sabin, of Chicago, is expected to be pres- 
ent at the next meeting of the Association. 
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Brockway Teachers' Agency 

CHICAGO, 

Introduces Saperintendenta, Principals, nnd 
Teachers to the beat schools. Correspondence 
solicited with well qualiGed teachers in all de- 
partments of work. Address, 

MRS. L. P, BROCKWAY, 

Times BulldlD^r, CHICAGO. 

AnCMTv THE PEOPLE'S 

nULII I U FARM AND STOCK 

CLYCLOPEDIA. a complete Library on 
FarmToplosbj'aPractlcBl Farmer. It»ells at sight. Agents 
wanted everywhere. Send for terms, etc., at once. Address 

JONES BROS. & CO., Chicago, Ul. 



A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 

196 and 197 Walash Avenas, Ohioago, HI. 

LarjreBt mao'frs in the world of 

School Furniture. 

lEE HEW lairrXFE SESE, with FOLSIIT& lh. 

THE aSEATEST TEIUXFE OF TEE ASE. 



Andrews' Lunar Tellurian Globe 



WHmLmiAN GLOBE 

Ii tit Ills nsurkiblt b- 
Tntln, ifAa of u UgUf 
br AitmioDiTi. It than 
til nlitlni ol thi tuth to 
Ih) Su; thi olugt ol Uu 
B«wou ud Bant, H 1 



Andraws & Co. manufactur 
neliea ol Black-boards, 

Crayons (uueqiiaJcd), a 

Dustless Erasers.' 



San all others. Durable and cheap. 
]| Discipline," or Merit Cards: newandbeau- 
■cent alamp, to above addreu. 
rAsBBIa Wsntsd to Sail onr Good*. Jl 



§8 

i 



Tie Aitonatic or Self-FoldiicScM M 

The best and most popular In use. Beoommended by l| 

most prominent educators of the age. Wai- 

ranted lo remain perfect as long a 

root stands overtbem. 



OFFICE DESKS and CHAIES 



TeitalssislersaBlIlistrictlU, 
GH^OBES. 

Hlgband Low stand, Terrestrial, Tellurians and 



MAPS. 

Outline, Reference, Claasloal and ScrlpturaJ. 

CHARTS. 

Eteadlni, Wrltlnv, Arlthmetloal, Physiological and Anaioa 

oal Charts ortlfe. 

DICTIONARIES. 

labrldged, latest edition; Woroe* 
latest edition. 

REFERENCE BOOKS. 

Lipplncott's Gazetteer, BlorrapbloBl Dlotionary, 
Enoyolopiedla, 10 vols., sbeep or cloth. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Noyes' DlotloDary Holders, Dustless Crayons, Doul* 
Erasers, PolntlDg Rods. Hagnets. Thennometen. Bm 
Bells and Call Bells. 

BLACKBOARDS. 

stone, Slate, Liquid Slating, Slated Cloth and Paper. 



SPECIAL OFFER. 

We will send any of the above goodi to parties dealit 
to purchase subject to approval in quality and prioe. 8t 
us as near as possible an Idea of wbat you want, aud we w 
endeavor to please you. Address at onoe, 

UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE ca, 

180 Wabash Ara, Chicago 
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8PBINOFIBLD. 

Mu8 Maiy Alma Anderson read an entertaining essay 
elbre the Aathors' Club of this city, February 16, on 
' Greek Dramatists. Aeschylus' Agramemnon was 
the same evening under her supervision. 

Of all the cities competing in the State Fair ezamin- 
ms, Springfield was the only one last year to send in 
»rk prepared exactly according to the directions. Joliet 
auks next, failing in one particular only. 

Corporal punishment exists in a school in proportion 
io want of sense on the part of either teacher or pupil. 
The best teacher does not punish in any way. The best 
tncher is not a reformer, ideal? By no means. There 

ri such teachers in Springfield, — so says Supt. Feitshans. 
, There are some drawbacks in teaching in acai>ital 
ipJEv, especially this winter. A room used for recitations 
only was found occupied one noon, lately, by an embryo 
legislature, proceeding after the fashion of our present 
Isw-making but not not law-abiding occupants of the 
State house, voting, yelling, stamping, adjourning, etc. 

The high school has been compelled repeatedly to dis- 
miss, two or more rooms at a time, during this cold 
■Mther. Rooms in the ward schools have also been 
'obliged to dismiss on account of the cold. No child is 
permitted to stay outside the school-room in very cold or 
Biny weather. The principals are to be at their schools 
it or before 8 o'clock, to look after the children. 

At the State Teachers' Association these two state- 
mentB were made: 1. That teachers were compelled to 
rtody grammar to answer the questions of the County 
Superintendent in examination. 2. That Superinten- 
dents had to ask such questions in order that teachers 
might pass. It seems as if it would be better for some 
Qoe to fly off on a tangent than to move in such a circle. 

Miss Howard, of the high school, has been out two 
leeks from sickness and overwork. Mr. Helmle has 
ibo lost over a week already from the same reason, and 
if atill ill. Mrs. Hopkins, of Carlinville, has been 
teaching as substitute. Four teachers in the high school 
kve been sick so far this year. Of the three others, 
oily one claims to be well, and that one walks four miles 
adky through all this cold and stormy weatiier, sleeps a 
great deal, and in the long run will not overwork. 

What is the matter with the great State of Illinois? 
Why does she follow and not lead in educationtd mat- 
ten? More normal schools are asked for, as in New 
Yofk and other eastern States; more money for arranging 
ohibits, as in Madison last summer and New Orleans 
BOW, to be up with Iowa; more interest in the exhibits 
tfaemiselves that they may be something not to be ashamed 
of. Even in our reading circle, we follow literally after 
ilfldiana. What is the explanation of this? Shall we 
be third in producing corn and thirteenth in developing 
the mind? bmilt a. hatwabd. 



SENATE BILL, No. 104. 

• The following is Senate Bill, No. 104. It has been re- 
pported upon favorably by two committees, and ordered 
to second reading: 

A BHiL 

For an Act to amend Section 51 of an Act entitled *'An 
Act to Establish and Maintain a System of Free 
Schools," approved April 1, 1872, in force July 1, 
1872, as amended by Act approved June 23, 1888, in 
force July 1, 1883. 

i "Sectiok 1. Beit enctcted by the People of the State 
Iff IllinoiSy represented in the General Assembly^ That 
Fsectioo 51 of an act entitled '* An -act to establish and 
I maintain a system of free schools," be amended to read 
I as follows: 

"Section 51. It shall be the duty of the county 
mperintendents to hold meetings, at least quarterly, and 
ofteoa if necessary, for the examination of teachers, on 



such^ days and at such places in the respective counties 
as will, in their opinion, accommodate the greatest num- 
ber of persons desiring such examination. Notice of 
such meetings shall hQ published a sufficient length of 
time, in at least one newspaper of general circulation, 
the expense of such publication to be paid out of the 
school fund. The county superintendent shall, in no 
case, exact or receive any fee for certificates. If the 
county board of supervisors shall appropriate moneys out 
of the county treasury* for the purpose of holding teach- 
ers' institutes, the county supermtendent sh^l hold 
annually a teachers' institute, continuing in session not 
less than five days, for the instruction of teachers and 
those who may desire to teach, and with the concurrence 
of the State Superintendent of Public Instr action, pro- 
cure such assistance as may be necessary to conduct the 
same, at such time as the schools in the county are 
generally closed: Provided, that two or more adjoining 
counties may hold an institute together. At every such 
institute instruction shall be free.'' 

As will be seen, the foregoing bill, if passed, will 
repeal the Institute law of two years ago. We believe 
that that law has done more to promote the cause of 
education in this State than any other legislation during 
the last ten years. 

The passage of Senate Bill No. 104, it seems to us, 
means the death of the County Institute. Experience 
proves that County Boards will not appropriate for Insti- 
tutes. The average appropriation for the last ten years 
has been a little over seven dollacs a county-. The pre- 
sent law should not be disturbed. Teachers can well 
afford to pay one dollar for an examination, especially as 
they are thereby entitled to free tuition in the Institute. 
If our readers will note carefully the conditions under 
which Institutes may be held if this bill should become 
a law, we believe that nineteen-twentieths of them will 
earnestly petition the Senate to refuse to pass it* Read 
the bill carefully and then write to your Senators your 
impressions. 

OBBGOK TBAINING SCHOOL. 

The following items are from the Catalogue of 1884: 
This school was opened April 14, 1879. Total num- 
ber of students to January 1, 1885. 414; total number of 
teachers in attendance, 805; total number of counties of 
Illinois represented, 32; total number of states repre- 
sented, 7; students holding first grade certificates, 116; 
students holding State certificates, 16. 



PUBLISHERS* NOTES 



PliYS 



IMaloerues, Tableanx, Speakers, eta, for 

School, Club, and Parlor. Best out. Catar 

f loKue free. T. S. Dkmisok, Chicago, 111. 



Read the **ad'' of Johnson *s Cyclopedia in this 
number. 

Have you seen a copy of The Business Reader, pub- 
lished by George Sherwood & Co.? If not, you should 
examine it. 

The students of H. 6. 6ryant*s Chicago Business 
College are always sought after — business men call at 
the College office for help constantly — the demand gen- 
erally exceeds the supply. Well educated young men, 
who are not afraid to work, are wanted. 

Read the "ad" of "Seatwork in Arithmetic," in this 
number and then send ten cents for a specimen. It will 
pay you. It is the most convenient thing published, 
and lessens the teacher's work surprisingly. It saves 
room on the blackboard; saves the time of writing, and 
more than all presents graded work all ready tot the 
pencil of the pupil. 
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School Music Books!' 



THE SONG GKKETISG. ' 

By L. O. EmersDD. For HiHb and NorniHl KeboolB, Acmd- 
emles, SeminHrleB, and C'oUPgcs. A book of IW large ocurn 
posei, cODtalnlas Si barmonlzcd aoiigs of the blRbeBi cbar- 
acter, botb in worOa and muelc: al*<> Vocnl Rierds^* mat 
SolfegrJtfOB. ond dlrsctlong for VocHl Culture. Tbt publiahnft 
areoonBdent tbaCIbiB will benmostsallsfBilnrT book. Sen* 
60 ccQts (IL'UII price) for specimen copj-. ft per dozea. i 



Bf Wm. L. Tomllns. For Common Schools. Endorsed bj- 
Christine Nllason, Theo. Thomae. and others. Anj- scbool. 
music teseber will be at once captivated by the cbarmioK' 
genial character of the sonREi. whicb are M in number. 

Teacher's Edition, W cents, $7.20 per dozen. Scholar*! 
Edition. 30 cents, (8 per dozen. 



GEMS FOB LITTLE SINGEBS. 

Dy Elizabeth U. BmersoD and Gertrude Snayue. asetsled 
by L. O. Emerson. A charmlne uollecilOD of moial Utile 
songs for Primary ychools, Klndo^uar^«n^ and the Children 
at Home. Mailed for the retail price, 30 ota. Per diaen, tS. 



y book mulled for 






LYON & HEALY, 

OLIVEa SIT301T ft 00., Boston. CHICAGO. 11.1. 

For the Illinois Teaciiers' Reading Circle. 

Barnes' Brief General 
HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 



The most attractive an<.I entertain- 
ing work of the kind ever placed be- 
fore the edueatioiml pulilie. Elegant- 
ly printed, beautifully illustrated, and 
substantially bound. Contains ttSS 
pages, 240 illustrations, and 34 chro- 
mo maps. 

Selected, over all competition, for 
the Teachers' Reading Circle of the 
State, tn the members of which it 
will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
$1.60. 

Special discount on a number of 
copies, wliL-n ordereil at one time by 
express. Address 

A. S. 5ARNES & CO., Publishers. 

34 and 3« Madison St., Chicago. 
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Bead the "ad'* of G. W. & A. Barker, and then 
Ike a M of all the new and Beoond-hand books that 

twoh to diBpoee of, and write them for an offer. 

• 

'*Oar School** series of report cards and exposition 
lit The best and cheapest arrangement oat for sys- 
Mtic reports. Teachers wishingr samples and prices 
Iftddren W. W. Enowlbs, Sterling, 111. 

Thi "EvoltOion of 'Dodd,* " price 50 eents^ as a pre- 
wt^for one Subscriber to The Journal at $1,50, 

Ibe Brockway Teachers* Asency advertised in oar 
kmiis refers to Sapt. Howland, of Chicago, Prof, 
(dps, Winona, Minn., A4J. Gren. Elliot, Springfield, 
iji others. This agency famishes a very convenient 
Mu of commanication between teachers and em- 

Hie plan apon which the Business Exchange is con- 
icted in connection with H. B. Bryant *s Chicago Basi- 
pM Colle^ proves to be an excellent one and gives 
Mire satisfaction. The nine large business houses, 
1^ their many onstomers, makes an exciting business 
bter. 

The Teachers* Co5perative Association, of ChicsujO, 
pDonsoe a new brancn office at Lincoln, Neb., with Miss 
^aigaret Pryse and Miss Jennie Denton, Editors of 
lOoT Work,* as managers. All applicants are reg- 

' at AUentown, Pa., and Lincoln, Neb., without 

charge. 

How many of our readers are .aware of the fact that 
' H. Andrews k Co. are the largest manufacturers in 

woildof school furniture? Have you noticed their 

1." on p. y I ? Have you tried their Dustless Erasers ? 

-yoa seen their Lunar Tellurian Olobe? Are you 
to have new desks this year? Tes? Well, then, 

mat see the Triumph, with folding lid. 

The ''Evclutum of 'Dodd,' '* price 50 cents, as a pre- 
for one subscriber to The Journal at $1.50, 

Teachers of geography are sure to find many questions 
"' ihort answers a useful and amusing exercise. The 
iKAPHiCAii Hand- Book gives to. the teacher Ofte 
dftve hundred questionst already prepared, with 
1,-300 on United States, 250 on Europe, 150 on 
lematical geography, and other subjects in pro- 
m. It would interest you to see how many ques- 
oat of 50 or 100 your class would answer. Try the 
")n8. They will give your class a lively review, 
cost you ONLY 35 cents. For sale bj J. A. Wood- 
I, Bloomington, Indiana. See advertisement. 




i Tlie Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association, E. B. 
pvper, President, is composed of over 28,000 business 
Ml professional men, united on a common-sense plan 
b which Uiey receive absolute indemnity at one-third 
musmlreUes. This is the only Assessment Associa- 
loa which has 9100,000 deposited with the Insurance 
Departmeflt: over $3,000 on deposit as security for every 

RiOOO death losses likely to occur. By its Reserve 
id certificates are self-sustaining in fifteen years; all 
hath losses are paid in full. It is the tnost popular 
isA tuceessful life organization in the world. For circu- 
Iki aDd terms to a$>ent8, send to Crawford & Parr, 
ManagerB, 113 Adams street, Chicago, 111. 

Oar new school aids are the best and cheapest system 
|br oondacting schools in good quiet order. Each set 
BOBtains 150 pretty chromo credit cards, 50 lar^e 
bnfcifQl chromo merit cards, and 12 large elegant artis- 
ttcfaFomo excelsior cards, price per set $1; half set 60c. 
100 new designs, brilliant artistic chromo school reward, 
Boelnor, merit, credit, diploma, birthday, esuster, friend- 
ly, remembrance, address, visiting, Christmas, new 
pir, Ktiptare and gift cards at 5, 10, 15, 20 and 25c per 
BBRD. Large set samples 15c. If you do not care to 
K^er samples send any amount you wish; stating num- 
ber and kmds of cards wanted and we will sureW please 
fKL Price list, order blanks, return envelopes free. All 
postpaid by mail. Stamps taken. Please send a trial 
wier. FiKB Art Publishing Co., Warren, Pa. 



EXCURSION TO EUROPE. 

A number of attractive excursions darinff the coming 
Spring and Summer are announced by Messrs. Thos. 
Cook & Son, the well known tourist agents of New 
York and London, which are arranged on the most 
popular scale of prices. Full programmes of these trips, 
with maps showing iiie routes followed, are to be found 
in their monthly paper. Coolers Excursionist, published 
at 261 Broadway, New York, which they announce will 
be sent by mail to any one interested, on application. 

A SURE WAT OF TEACHINQ ORAMMAR 

Intelligently and successfully. "The principles of 
English grammar unfolded to learners by a new method, 
in a strictly progressive order, with copious exercises for 
parsing and analysis."' For circular with explanations 
of the book and testimonials, apply to 

John F. Brooks, 
617 S. 5th St., Springfield, 111. 

The ''^ Evolution of *Dodd,^ " price 50 cents, as a pre- 
mium for one subscriber to The Journal at $1.50, 

ANOTHER teachers' FALAGE GAR EXGUR8I0N TO NEW 

ORLEANS. 

The Illinois Central Railroad will run another Teach- 
ers' Palace Car Excursion to New Orleans during the 
spring vacation, particulars of which will appear in the 
leading journals of the country in due time. 

The spring-time is unquestionably the best time to 
visit New Orleans, and the Teachers who have been 
housed up during the long cold months of our Northern 
winter, will appreciate, as none others can, the birds and 
flowers as seen in the New Orleans Parks, at that season 
of the year. 

The Exposition, which has been so severely criticised, 
is daily improving, and by April first will present te the 
world an exhibit never surpassed in this or any other 
country. 

From New Orleans, special detours will be made to 
the Gulf and other places of interest, at rates so very 
low every teacher may visit the attractions in and about 
the Crescent City. 

As to our disposition and ability to manage success- 
fully and pleasantly a Teachers' Excursion, we refer, by 
permission, to any of the twelve hundred teachers who 
accompanied us on the Illinois Central Teachers' Palace 
Car Excursion to New Orleans during the holiday vaca- 
tion. 

We shall be pleased to furnish, on application. The 
Illinois Central Exposition Messenger, giving valuable 
information concerning the World's Exposition and the 
city of New Orleans. J. F. Merrt, 

Creneral Western Passenger Agent, 

Manchester, Iowa. 

The ''Evolution of 'Dodd,' " price 50 cents, as a pre- 
mium for one subscriber to The Journal at $1,50, 



LOCAL NOTES. 

Maxwell & Co. have removed to Chicago, but they left 
their old store behind them, and R. C. Rogers & Co., 
their successors, can fill any order for goods in their line. 
If you want a book that your dealers can't supply, write 
Rogers & Co., and get it by an early mail. Studente, 
drop in and see the opportunit:^ for bargains. North 
Side Court-House Square, Bloomington. 

The ''Evolution of 'Dodd,^ " price 50 cents, as a pre^ 
mium for one subscriber to The Journal at $1.50, 

BOOKS SENT POSTPAID. 

Hewett's Pedagogy, $1.07; Cook's Arithmetic, .56; 
fiaynie's Grammar, .56; Seymour's Simple Dissections, 
.20; Metoalf & DeGarmo's Dictionary Work, .27; Miss 
Kennedy's Observation Schemes, .25. Special rates by 

Suandties, and introduction prices on all text books, 
orrespondence invited. 

Normal Book and News Co., 

Normal, lU. 
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STATE NORMAL UNIVERSIT 

NORMAL, McLean county, ILLINOIS. 

This InBtitutdon wu established, b; tii« Qenerftl AMembly of the State, in 1857. Its Bole pnrpOM 
prepare toaohers for the aohools of the State. The several grades of the Model Department are cstaU 
to aid in this vork, Nevertbelees, these g:rades serve well the purpose of those wishing tnstraotion indM 
jeots taught. 

Students in tiie Normal Department are required to deolare that their purpose in attending ii 
themselves for teaching. And all the work of (he school is shaped to (his single ptupose. Probably no 
Normal School Faoult; in the country embodies so much of suooessful experience in Normal School work u 

Tuition is fbu to those who take a pledge to teach in the schools of Illinois. 

Our facilities for the study of Botany, Zoology, Geology, Chemistry, and Mineralogy, are exoelleDt; 
we now offer them to such as desire to make those studies a speoialtt at a very small oost. 

THE HIGH SCHOOL 

grade of the Model Department offers the advantages of a first-lass academy, and preparatory sohool. ' 
are two ooursesof study, — the Gteneral and the Classical, Those who satisfactorily oomplet« either • 
receive the Diploma of the University. The Classiaal course gives a thorough preparation for our bcri 
leges ; our graduates enter Harvard and Yale without difficulty. The Okneral course offers excellent opf 
nities to those who do not have the time or inclination for an extended College course. Tuition in this | 
$80 a year,— or flO a term. For particulars concerning the High Sohool, address the Prinoipal. 

THE aRAMMAB SCHOOL 

grade is under the charge of the Araiatant Training Teacher ; he does much of the teaching, sees that it 
diaoiplbe is maintuned, and t^es care that no improper or vicious pupils are admitted to the sehooL 
school prepares pupils for the Normal Department, for the High Sohool, or for general business, me in 
tion is given by teachers who are tridned in the best modem methods, and who are under constant and cl 
snperviuon. Pupils who complete the Preparatory Course are promoted to the Hig^ or Normal School wi 
farther examination. 

Tnition in Grammar grade, $26 a year, or $8.38 a t«rm. 

The Second term begins Monday, Jannary 5, and closes Thursday, March 26. Third 
begins Monday, April 6, and closes Thursday, Jnne 25. 

For catalogues, etc., address 

EDWIN C. HKWBTT, PrMidal 
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TEACHERS WANTED 

For Ssptember eosBsemeDts In WeUem aod Soutbem Col- 
Mg«i,Semliiarlea.Pabllo Sohools. and famUlea. All aohol- 
h4j and tnoOMaful tencben of Iftiwuases, rnktbemaUo*. 
KlaDoea, muaio, painting, Bnglleh brancbes, etc, Bbuuld send 
brolnnilBnDt the 

CENTRAL SCHOOL AOENOT, 

W. S. Mid S. A. 8TETEMSON. Muifa, 

71S ObMUDt Bt., St. I^nli, Mo. 
M1II7 years tbe oldest Agnaoy daaliog with schools snd 
tnehets In the West and South. 



m 



BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 

VANDUZEN & TIFT, CiHiniuti, O. 



KNOX COLLEGE. 

KNOX SEHINABY. KNOX AOADEHT. 
KNOX CON8ERVATOBT of MUSIC. 

GALESBURO, ILL. 

n opens Bep- 



Porter St Coates, 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS. 



Tts Hormal Beadars. Baokwaltsr'i Spallni. 

DoaiilsoB's Pb^l0l(4T Baker's Natnral FhUosophr. 
Rsab's ArltiuaeUes. jSldeTborst's Btowplps AnsJyils. 

Castas' f^mprehenslTa Speaker. 
Blalr'a Rhetoric Brown's Algebrsa. 

Rhaipleas' Oeoni. tuid TrlgODOm. 
Banb's L)meua«e Series. Gnsamere's BarrrylBg 
ThonkpSDn'* Politleal Eoonomr. Greeley's Political KMnomjr. 
Dfekens'a Cblld'S HUtorr EDKlsnd. 
Orcolsn and oatalogne tr«e on appUcati«i]. 

T. B. CABLE, Okh'i. Aobkt, 
lily. loo Wabaib ATenua. ChloB«o. 



Potter, Ainsworth & Co., 

SOHUOI. BOOK FDBLiaBBKS. 

F, D. 8. Copy Books, 

p. D. 8. Pea and Pencil Berlce— 6 cts. retail, 
P. D. B. Charts and Hand Books, 

Bsrtbolomeir's Nbw Drswlnff Books, 
GlUett Solle's Physios— New, 

Glllett Bolfe's AstrODomy— Nev, 
eiDett Bolfe's Cbemlstry, 

Genu at LIt«r«ture -Mall. £E and 8S ota., 

American SpelUos Blanks. 
Ited. A. J. 2IK-WBY, Gen'l Ayt., 

lOB Wabash At*., Ohloace. 



HtST TtAuHERS) and foreign, 

II promptly provided for Families, Sohools, and Collevee. 
Skilled Tesehers supplied with positions. 
Clroulars oF Qood Sobools free to Parents. 
Sohool Property rented and sold. 

School and Kindergarten Material, Bto. 
J. W. 8GHSKKKRH0BX « CO., 
II Sohool Ikstitdtm. t East 14tb St., New Tork. 



TEACHERS 

Oat of EUuployment, and oil who va reoeiving lew thin 

«3,000 A. YEAR, 

will find it for their interstt to oorreapond with 

M. T. BROWN, 
1708 Grand Ave., Davenport, Iowa. 



The Great Through Route 



EAST, ■WEST, 

NORTH, & SOUTH. 



TliffliiTlifOOil^siiDEer Trails Daly 



WOODRUFF SLEEPERS 

And Combination Sleeping and ReelinlnK Chair Cub on Nli'ht 

Trains, and Elegant Modem Day Coaolies 

on Day Trains, 

Steel Rails, Miller Piatformi and Couplers, Air Brakei, 
and All Modern Improvements. 

TIE SSOra! m UDSI KSMIE m 



Fartioolar adrantasea offered to Western Bmigrants. 
Iiand and Tourists Tickets to all points reached by 



Passenger Trains L«ive BlDomin^rton as follows 

Oils a. 

EK.] 



0. B. EEKSEBSON, 

Gen'l UasBger. Qan'l Ticket Agt. 

O. V. WBBB, A«ent. 
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ILLINOIS 



INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 



URBANA, ILL. 



COURSBS OF STUDY IN 

AGBIGULTUBE, 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, 
CIVIL ENGINEERING, 
ARCHITECTURE, 

NATURAL HISTORY, 
CEDSmSTRY, 
ENGLISH and MODERN LANGUAGES, 
ANCIENT LANGUAGES, 

ART AND DESIGN, 

MILITARY SCIENCE. 



Preparatory Course for 1 Year. 

Pupils admitted to this course who can pass good 
examinations in the 

COMMON ENGLISH BRANCHES. 

WOMEN ADMITTED. 

For oataloffues address, 

SBLIM H. PFABODY, LI.. D., 

Postofflce, Champaign, III. Bei^ent. 

SoffletMne Net aol Practical 

FOB TBACHING TOUNO PUPILS 

lOWtonSEiMUSHLiNBUM 

By W. B. Powell, A. M., Supt. Schools, Aurora, 111. 



Introductory. 

HOW TO tALZ i2ot8.. 



Exohangv, 

..25ot8. 



HOWTO WEITE 60 eta 35otB. 

Their purpose is to guide the young learner in the correct 
use of language at the time when he is form- 
ing habits of speech. 



Parker's Arithmetical Charts. 

repared hy Francis W. Parker, Supervisor of Public 
Schools, Boston; formerly Supt. of Schools, Quincy, 
Mass.; now Prln. of Cook Co., Normal School. 



Monroe's Supplementary Readers. 

Introductory. Exchange 

Monroe's New Primer, ... 15 cts., . . 10 cts. 

Monroe's Advanced First Header, 20 cts., . . 16 cts. 

Monroe's Advanced Second Reader, 90 cts., . . 90 cts. 

Monroe's Advanced Third Reader, 42 cts., . . 26 cts. 

Sample copies, for examination, sent prepaid, on receipt of 
introduction price. Liberal terms for first introduction. 

Address 

F. S. BELDEN» 

158 Wabash At«., Chicago, 111. 

OOWPSBTBWAIT A CO., FnWthm. 



It. will pay any live teacher to read this list of 

BOOKS ON TEACHING 

Published and for sale by 

A. FLANAGAN, Chicago, 111. 



HOW TO STUDY U. S. HISTORY. 

A book to aid teacher and pupil. It shows the teacher 
the best wav to teach the pupil bow to study his lesson; how 
to picture the events on the mind; how to find the pronilnent 
facts needed; how to find parallel authorities; bow to re- 
member dates; how to find rare points and objects of his- 
torical interest; how to make history the most intereatinff 
study; how to use and make '*Queer Queries.'* 

226 pages: of blackboard forms; directions for study; 
860 "Queer Queries," with answers; 300 review questions, 
etc. Cloth; $1. 

• 

How to teach Arithmetic is pointed out in 

METHODS IN WRITTEN ARITHMETIC 

By Prof. John W. Cook, 
Prof, of Mathematics in the Illinois Normal University. 

The matter contained in the book is the same, in sub- 
stance, as that wtiich Prof. Cook has found to be the most 
effective in leading his pupils to an accurate and thorou^ 
knowledge of the subject. Cloth, 189 pp., price 76 cts. 

Supt. Jos. Carter, Peru, 111., says: **I do not know of any 

8 lace where there can be found, in so little space, so mnoh 
lat is valuable, and so concisely said, as in these artioles." 



CURIOUS COBWEBS. 

Woven from many Queer, Quaint, and Curious Qilestions. 
gathered from many Queer Quarters, and all unwound by 
"Ye Pedagogue." 

There are 226 questions upon quaint and seemingly diHh 
cult points pertaining to history, art, science, philosophy, 
geograptay, botany, and hosts of things which are not gen- 
erally known of by the average person. Its use will arouse 
an interest in any school or family. Price, 20 cents. 



HUNTER'S HELPS TO HISTORY: 

Or Historical Games with Cards on the History of the United 

States. 

The noon hour, which often hangs heavily upon both 
teacher and pupil, is passed pleasantly ahd profitably in 
playing Historical Games and searching the booKS for events 
suggested on the cards. Price, 60 cents. 



Sites' COMBINED SCHOOL REGISTER. 

The Most Simple and Convenient Register ever made. 

I want every teacher to send for specimen page and be 
convinced himself. The only Register that contains a re&> 
ord of the Attendance, Deportment, Recitations, and Bxam- 
inations on a single page, so that when the term closes there 
is left a full school histary of each pupil in one book. 



ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS. 

A collection of two hundred practical problems in Arith- 
metic. For drill, review, and practice. Price, 10 cents. 



SPEAKERS, DRAMAS, ETC. 

A large variety to choose from. 

^P^This is only a partial list. Send for full catalogue. 
I have a larger stock of useful helps than any house west off 
New rork. 

[Mention this publication.] 

JS.. FLA.'Nr-A.G-^ISr, 

163 Randolph St., Chicago, HI. 
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SEADIKa. 

The children whom we have been leading 
through the first steps in reading have now 
leached the place 'where print is as familiar as 
script, and where they enjoy reading, not 
fdone for the interesting manner in which the 
lessons are presented by the teacher, but also 
because they begin to realize that they are not 
now dependent upon others for the stories 
wUch it has been their delight to hear. The 
way to Story-land^is opened to themselves and 
tiiey are eager for exploration. It is the 
teacher's duty to implant in these inquiring 
minds a love of reading and a desire for the 
information to be gained by it, as well as to 
show that the gratification of this desire lies 
in their own power. The introduction now of 
supplementary reading will be found helpful, 
as the sight of new books and pictures inspires 
the little ones with a desire for investigation ; 
but care' is necessary in placing this reading 
matter in their hands, for if no discrimination 
18 used in the selections, difficult and unfamiliar 
words will occur, which of necessity will be 
stumbled over, causing dullness and inatten- 
tion in the class. This kind of sight-reading, 
persisted in, will ultimately defeat the object 
in view and lead back into the old rut, where, 
with the lesson unprepared, each child stupidly 
blundered through his own paragraph, to him 
aa meaningless as if written in an unknown 
language. 

Sight-reading, when judiciously used, fur- 
nishes a delightful pastime, and the means 



of more rapid mental development, by widen- 
ing the range of the children's reading, 
which, under the old regime, was confined 
entirely to the first reader used in class, 
neither teacher nor children imagining that 
anything else could possibly be tried. To 
make sight-reading effectual, the lessons in one 
reader, or selected ones must be thoroughly 
learned. Children will not become tired of a 
reading lesson if its dress is often changed, 
which can be done by the use of the black- 
board, or slate and pencil. After this lesson 
is properly mastered, if one containing similar 
words in another book be given, it will be read 
with ease and delight, for, with no difficulty 
in pronouncing words, the interest is centered 
in the story, and no effort on the teacher's part 
is needed to hold the attention of the class to 
the end. 

The progress in written work must keep 
pace with the reading, for as the ability to 
recognize words at sight increases, so should 
aptness in producing and reproducing them 
with the pencil; and if the seat work for the 
day is prepared by the teacher before opening 
school the little heads and hands can easily be 
kept busy. Work at the seats must be varied 
often, after each recitation, if possible, or if it 
is necessary to continue the same work, two 
or three minutes should be spent in recreation 
—singing, marching, counting, giving sounds, 
almost anything that will give change of 
thought and position. A few of the kinder- 
garten occupations introduced in first-year 
work will be found almost invaluable, as, afl;er 
a short time spent in arranging forms with 
sticks, rings or tablets, work on the slates is 
continued with renewed vigor. Written work 
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should be almost entirely in sentences, as this 
is the practical test of spelling, and as soon 
as the children can form the letters from 
memory, a spelling lesson consisting of one 
or two sentences can be prepared each 
day. This is written on the board by the 
teacher, and copied by the children, or written 
by the latter from the print in their books, and 
afterwards reproduced from memory. If the 
teacher can find time to mark this work as 
carefaUy as that in a more advanced grade, 
she will soon find that her first-year pupils 
very rarely begin a sentence or a projper 
noun with a small letter, while such an error 
as the use of a small i for the personal pro- 
noun is unknown. During this year the work 
is confined to short sentences, changing forms, 
filling blanks, and the like as noticed in the 
last article. 

A pleasant and useful exercise is a picture 
story. When a new lesson is assigned, the 
children are told they may write on their 
slates all they can see in the picture, and bring 
the story to the class at the next recitation. 
When the work is shown it will probably read 
thus : I see a man. I see a dog. I see a rabbit. 
On the board these sentences may be combined 
to show the use of the comma, and afterwards 
copied in this form by the children. A little 
exercise in marking sounds furnishes variety 
in seat work, and children readily learn to 
mark long sounds and silent letters. A teacher 
should be on the alert for every opportunity of 
combining sounds into words, as with nearly 
every new word which occurs in a lesson 
several others resembling it may be taught, 
and will be much more easily learned in that 
way than when introduced as isolated ones. 

Example: A new word in the lesson is sail^ 
— the teacher makes it on the board, then 
changes it to pail, mail, rail, nail, and fail. 
Word building is not the sole object in this; 
with it comes the cultivation of the ear in dis- 
tinguishing vowel sounds, which is so neces- 
sary in correct pronunciation, but so sadly 
neglected that scores of children, after spending 
two or three years in school, cannot detect the 
difference between such sounds as short a and 
and short Italian a, or short o and broad o. 

A few minutes spent daily in pronunciation 
is an excellent exercise, and for this purpose lists 
of words may be prepared and used as needed. 



These lists can be found in any good language 
book, arranged according to the vowel sounds. 
In the second year the work is carried on in 
much the same manner as before, although 
more attention is given to the lesson as a 
whole, and less to single words, for the chil- 
dren can now learn the words at their seats, 
without help from the teacher, and thus leave 
the greater part of recitation time to be spent 
in gaining the thought and expression of the 
lesson. The preparation of the lesson at the 
seats should be insisted upon, that the children, 
may come to the class prepared to relate 
clearly and concisely the story to be read, or 
to bring it on their slates in the form of 
answers to questions which have been placed 
on the board by the teacher. Take for an 
example of this grade of work the story of 
the "Tall Chimney," in Appleton's Second 
Reader. When the class is in position, a child 
is called upon and tells the story of the man, 
who, through the carelessness of a fellow- 
workman is left alone on the top of a tall 
chimney, with no means of lowering himself 
to the ground, and who is saved by the pres- 
ence of mind of his wife, who calls to him to 
ravel his stocking. By means of the yarn 
thus obtained he draws up, first twine, then 
the rope. Instead of having the story told in 
this way, it may be given in answer to the 
following questions on the board: What were 
the men building ? What happened when it 
was finished ? Why did they not use a ladder f 
Who thought of a way to help John I What 
did she call to him? How did he let the yam 
down to the ground ? Did the men below tie 
the rope to the yarn ? What did John do with 
the rope when it reached him ? The answers 
are given in complete sentences, read from the 
slates, if prepared before the lesson, or given 
orally and written for the next recitation. 

Difficult words are now read from the 
board. Such words as touch, friend, toe, 
yarn and bright are separated into sounds and 
written with diacritical marks. After the 
lesson has been thus intelligently considered, 
it will be read easily from the books, the chil- 
dren giving the expression according to their 
understanding of the story. Definitions and 
synonyms are givijn as, ^'the men below stand 
in silence" — meaning of silence given, and 
the sentence read. (The men below stand 
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withoat speaking.) ''Begin at the toe!" 
The sentence is read using commence for 
begin. The chimney is compared to a light- 
hoGse. Children tell the use of the light- 
house, its appearance, etc. The use of the 
apostrophe in contractions and possessive forms 
is dwelt upon. The use of quotation marks 
maj be developed by having one child read 
the quoted words and another the explanatory 
meSy or a child read the words in qu6tation 
marks, omitting entirely the remainder of the 
paragraph. This soon leads to the reading of 
such sentences as if they were the reader's 
own thoughts. For seat-work in connection 
▼ith this lesson the teacher places on the 

board : wife was there. The 

danger was great. Children complete the 
sentences, using John's and man's. ''Ravel 
your stocking," called his wife. This is copied 
with quotation marks, exclamation point and 
period properly introduced. (These sentences 
sfter being examined by the teacher may be 
written from dictation.) Children select 
tnd write the nouns in the lesson. From 
selected words they write sentences of differ- 
ent kinds. 
Much of this work may be done on paper, 

ts the children are now old enough to write 
neatly without spaces, although the slate-work 
is still written in spaces, and the sentences 
pronounced for spelling • should be written in 
copy-books or on spaced paper. Sight-reading 
liscontioued and increased in this grade, not 
being confined to readers, but embracing suit- 
able story-books and papers if such can be 
obtained- "The Book of Cats and Dogs," 
and "Friends in Feathers and Fur," lately 
pablished by Appleton, furnish instructive 
leading within the means of any child. A 
story read by the class or by one child some- 
times furnishes a lesson for the next recitation 
by having the children write all they can 
remember of it. This drill in writing and 
relating stories, if continued day after day, 
most result in the training of intelligent read- 
ers and talkers, made so by their ability to 
express orally or in writing the thoughts 
I gleaned from books. The introduction of this 
langaage-work in the reading lessons of this 
1 grade furnishes enough seat-work, in connec- 
tion with number and general exercises, to 
occupy fully the school hours, and leaves little 



time for an interested pupil to spend in mis- 
chief. 

Children are not perfect beings, and no 
teacher, be she never so enthusiastic and 
capable, finds her days all sunshine; but if she 
furnishes plenty of work, varied by pleasant 
physical exercise — gives encouraging smiles 
and words in return for earnest effort, she will 
find little reason to sigh — 

** Satan finds some miBchief still 
For idle hands to do.'' 



A FEW SELECTIONS FEOM POPTTLAB TEXT 

BOOKS. 



BY SILAS Y. GILL AN. 



'*The action of the siphon is dae to the inequality of 
air-pressare on its ends/^ 

If SO, would not the liquid move toward the 

higher level ? 

"Two constant forces that are unequal will cause a 
curved motion.** 

Is the statement true ? 

"In the southern hemisphere the sun casts all midday 
shadows toward the south.** 

How is it at Cape St. Koque, on Christmas ? 

"The pressure on any part of the side of a vessel is 
equal to the weight of a column of the liquid having for 
its base the given part of the side, and for its altitude 
the perpendicular distance of the center of gravity of 
the part below the surface.** 

Does the above combination of words mean 

anything ? If so, what i 

" The depth of a well may be found by dropping a 
stone into it, and multiplying the number of seconds 
occupied by the stone in reaching the bottom by the 
velocity of the sound !'* 

Ill 

"The declination of a star is its meridian distance 
from the equinoctial, and is equal to the difference be- 
tween the altitude of the star and of the equinoctial, 
each taken on the meridian. If the altitude of the star 
is the greater quantity, the declination is north; if the 
lesSf south.** 

Should the observer in Lat. 40° N. apply 
the above rule to a star whose polar distance 
is 10°, what would he get as the star's decli- 
nation ? 

One author in discussing the hydrostatic press, says: 
*' The pressure exerted by the pump is increased as many 
times a? the area of a cro9s -section of the larger cylinder 
is greater than that of the smaller.** 

When will the writers of .text-books stop 
using "increased as manj times" and "times 
greater than" ? 
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** The intensity of light varies inversely as the square of 
the illuminated surface/' 

What words should be stricken out to make 
the statement correct ? 

" The intensity of the illumination of a surface varies 
with the inclination of the rays of light by which it is 
illuminated." 

Does not this convey the false notion that 
slanting rays give less light than perpen- 
dicular ones ? 

** Tenacity is a variety of adhesion.'' 
Does it hold together like or unlike mole- 
cules? 

The above selections are taken from text- 
books in common use, and they are all good 
books — better than many that contain fewer 
errors. It is well, perhaps, that the pupil 
should be placed among pitfalls, lest he should 
become over-credulous. The skillful teacher 
often purposely leads a pupil into error. The 
wholesome exercise of getting up again far 
more than compensates the pain of falling. 

The pupil who has in hand a recent publica- 
tion on elementary physics which teaches that 
of several jets issuing from the side of a 
vessel the lowest will have the greatest range, 
and which emphasizes the statement by a 
figure representing it so, will receive more 
training in the ability to think for himself by 
trying the experiment and proving the book 
wrong than would result from using a faultless 
text. Perhaps it is well to retain even such 
expressions as "water rises," "liquids tend 
to seek their level," "the center of gravity 
seeks the lowest point," "the heated air 
rises," "water rushes in to fill the vacuum," 
etc., for they serve at least this useful pur- 
pose: They are ear-marks of a former age, 
in which our ancestors attributed volition and 
personality to everything that manifested 
physical energy ; and so, like the words gas 
and crucible^ they give the student a glimpse 
of those primitive ideas which were enter- 
tained by the alchemists and the old philoso- 
phers, before men had learned that nothing 
moves until either pushed or pulled. 



Education as an art is based on the nature 
of the being educated, and hence the devising 
of a true method of school education involves 
a knowledge of the educable nature of chil- 
dren and youth* 



NOTES FBOM THE DIARY OF MISS GOOD 

SENSE. 



BV E. L, WKLL8. 



ni. 

I was stopping last night at the house of a 
school director. In the evening, Mr. J., a 
teacher, came to apply for the school for the 
winter. I think this director is unlike many 
others I have seen, for he asked other ques- 
tions than, " What do you ask? " and " Have 
you ever taught ? " I was quite surprised at 
the answer of Mr. J., but, after thinking of 
the matter, I am inclined to believe there are 
other teachers -lik^ him. Some of their con- 
versation was like this: 

"How would you grade a country school?" 

"I never have done that ; I didn't know it 
has to be done." 

"What method do you use in teaching 
beginners to read ?" 

"I always teach the A, B, C's first; then 
the children can spell the words to help in 
their reading." 

"What language work do you give your 
pupils ?" 

" I never gave any." 

"Do you have supplementary reading for 
your pupils ?" 

"I don't know what that is." 

" How many institutes have you attended ?" 

"Not any." 

"What educational journals do you read?" 

"The Normal and Business College Quar- 
terly, which is sent to me sometimes." 

" How many schools have you visited this 
year ?" 

"I visited Miss Willing's school once or 
twice a week last summer." 

" How many days do you teach for a 
month ?" 

"I think the law says twenty, but I am 
not sure." 

"What holidays will the law give you this 
winter?" 

"I think Christmas and New Tear's dava 
and the week between, but I am not positive." 

"What books on pedagogics have you 
read?" 

"I don't know what they are?" 

"What have you read of Shakespeare, 
Tennyson, Longfellow, Dickens, or Scott ?" 
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'*I don't remember anything, but I think I 
hare seen some of those names in the Fifth 
Reader," 

" What have you read of late of Chinese 
Gordon ?" 

"I saw his name in the Weakly Endea/oor, 
I think he is some great Chinaman." 

" What is your object in teaching school ?" 

^^ I can get more money, and it is easier 
work than to cut cord-wood in the winter." 

" Do you think this district will hir'e you ?" 

*'I think not" 

This Mr. J. makes me think of Miss K. , 
who once applied for the school in our district. 
She had a number of testimonials, which she 
expected would give her the position. One 
of them read, '^ Miss K. thinks she is qualiiied 
to teach a good school." I heard the man 
who gave it say that Miss K. expressed her- 
self as very thankfiil when she received it, 
and that he was too kind to her — much kinder 
than she deserved. I hardly know how to 
^timate testimonials. It seems that most of 
them have many words that don't mean any- 
thing. Sometimes a single line seems to mean 
a great deal. I once saw a testimonial stating 
that a certain person was qualified to teach in 
any school in the State, and within an hour I 
heard the man who had signed that testimonial 
say that that person was not lit to teach in any 
school. 

Undoubtedly proper testimonials are helps 
to young teachers, but I have noticed that 
often the poorest teachers carry the most testi- 
monials. I wonder if Mr. Gastman, Mr. 
Freeman, Mr. Seymour, and other such edu- 
cators that I have seen at institutes, would 
ever think of filling their pockets with testi- 
monials, and if they would so frequently show 
them or send them by mail, with any of the 
satisfaction of Miss K. 

And yet I think likely if thes« men were 
going to some foreign country, they would 
take some letters of introduction, which 
midoubtedly would be testimonials as to their 
attainments, character, and position. I shall 
have to think further on this subject, and to 
ask some one of more experience about it. 

Miss L. is a very industrious teacher. She 
makes tatting while she hears recitafions; 
embroidery while her pupils are learning their 
lessons; she reads magazine stories during 



recesses, and in many other ways she improves 
her time, if not the time of her pupils. But 
I have known her three or four years, and she 
never has taught two terms in one district. I 
don't see why it should take l\er so long to 
find the reason why. 

I recently visited Mr. M.'s school. He has 
a peculiar way of stroking his beard. He has 
a nice, long beard, and he strokes it so slowly, 
so kindly, and so often. I think he must have 
done this five hundred times during the after- 
noon. I have noticed that many teachers have 
their peculiar habits. One walks the floor; 
another is cemented to his chair; another 
carries a ruler under his arm; another cuts the 
air with a switch ; another twirls a pencil, and 
another bites one; another says ''Yes" and 
"No" after the answers of his pupils. I 
think it would be well for such teachers to 
strive to overcome such habits; but these do 
not seem to me to be so bad as to ape some 
one else. 

When at the institute I saw Mr. Edwards 
stamp his foot to emphasize his language. I 
could see the way was his own, and I liked it ; 
but when at other times and places I saw sev- 
eral of his students do the same, I didn't like it. 

I visited Mr. K.'s school yesterday. He 
had written a long list of rules, which were 
posted in the school room. Some of them 
were read to the pupils on the first morning of 
the term, and others have been added since. 
I noticed that many of them were broken 
during my visit. The teacher seemed to be 
more lenient to the pupils because I was there. 
I think he will make up for it to-day. Some 
of the rules .were such as to remind me of the 
bean story told by Mr. Hewett at the institute. 
It seems that some pupils had harmlessly used 
beans in their number work for several days. 
The teacher thought one day of the evils 
which might arise, if the pupils should put the 
beans up their noses, and she made a rule 
against it. In a short time, that afternoon, 
every pupil in the room had broken the rule. 

Mr. N. came to this county quite recently, 
and was not at a late institute, or he would 
not have a long list of rules in his school. 
Something happened there that would have 
set him to thinking. 

Dr. Sewall was talking upon school manage- 
ment one day, and he said he wouldn't have 
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as many rules as some teachers — ^he wouldn't 
have more than twenty or thirty for the first 
day of the school. He mentioned some of the 
most important, as: for pupils not to com- 
municate without permission of teacher; for 
pupils to perform the work given them in the 
assigned time ; for pupils not to speak to the 
teacher while he is hearing a recitation, etc. 

After he had finished his talk, the county 
superintendent asked him what he would do 
in a case like this: A boy has been given a 
certain work to do in writing with a lead pencil 
during a certain recreation. The boy com- 
mences his work promptly and cheerfully. 
He breaks the point of his pencil. He cannot 
ask another boy for a knife, nor can he bor- 
row another pencil. He ojinnot speak to the 
teacher during tiiat recitation, and he must do 
the work in that time. The Dr. scratched his 
head, and after a while asked the institute 
what he should do. One suggested another 
rule; that every boy should carry a knife in 
his pocket; another a rule that every boy 
should have his pencil sharpened at each end; 
another a rule that every boy should have his 
pockets filled with sharpened pencils. And 
the Doctor agreed, and said he had probably 
erred; that twenty or thirty would not be 
enough to start with. 

Without further suggestion most of the 
teachers took in the situation, but one or two 
said they still thought the Doctor's estimate 

was high enough at first. 

^ — • — « 

TEMFEEANCE EDUCATION. 



r 



BY MARY ALLEN WEST. 



In five States — Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Michigan, New York, and Rhode Island, en- 
rolling one-seventh the pupils in the public 
schools of America, laws are in force making 
the teaching of physiology and hygiene, with 
especial reference to the eflfects of alcoholic 
drinks, stimulants, and narcotics, obligatory 
in all schools receiving public naoney. Simi- 
lar bills are now before the legislatures of 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Missouri, Illi- 
nois, and before congress for the schools of 
the District of Columbia and of the terri- 
tories. 

This wide-spread movement had its origin 
in the mother-heart, which thus seeks to guard 



its children. The mothers have a right to 
demand this protection for their children. 
For every child in our public schools, some 
mother has gone down to the gates of deatL 
Children thus purchased are too precious to 
be transformed into drunkards or drunkard's 
wives. The demand is reasonable. A knowl- 
edge of the actual effects of stimulants and 
narcotics, learned before bad habits are formed, 
would prevent thousands from forming these 
habits. 

A lady in this State called on a banker and 
asked his endorsement of the temperance 
education bill. "Yes," said he, heartily, "I 
will endorse it. I would give every dollar I 
have in this bank if I had received such 
instruction as you now propose to give, when 
I was a child. It would have prevented my 
learning to use tobacco; but now I am a slave 
to it." 

As many fall into temptation through ]gno^ 
ance as through appetite. The demand for 
such instruction is based upon the relation the 
public school holds to the State. The work of 
the public school is to prepare for citizenship. 
This is true everywhere; in States formed out 
of the Northwestern Territory the obligation 
to do this work is especially binding. One of 
the two conditions upon which this territory 
was ceded to the General Government is that 
'* Religion, morality, and ..knowledge being 
necessary to good government and the happi- 
ness of mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall forever be encouraged." This 
condition is binding on these State Govern- 
ments to-day, morally and legally, for every 
one has accepted it, in its Territorial and State 
constitutions; it could not in honor have done 
otherwise. 

By this condition what kind of schools are 
to be forever encouraged? Clearly those 
whose teachings tend to "religion, morality 
and knowledge. " Moral training is thus recog- 
nized as quite as important in training for 
citizenship as intellectual training. 

To fulfil the mission for which it was created, 
the public school must give such training as 
fits its pupils to perform their duties as citi- 
zens, and warns them against whatever an- 
tagonizes good citizenship. Prominent among 
these antagonists is the drink habit Againstj 
this an especial obligation rests upon the Statft' 
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to goard its children, since it is the only one 
which the State fosters. So long as, by li- 
eenaiDg the dram-shop, the State throws 
aroand it the sanctity and protection of law, 
it is bound, in honor, to protect its children 
against the natural effects of this action, or 
stand convicted of spreading nets for the de- 
struction of its own children. 

This answers the question: "Why do you 
demand temperance teaching, enforced by law, 
any more than the teaching of truthfulness, 
honesty, or any other virtue?" Lying and 
dishonesty have not the protection and sanc- 
tion of the law, as that which leads to drunk- 
enness has. 

The industries of the State demand such 
teaching in public schools. The strongest en- 
doraements of the measure come from manu- 
tutarers, who base their endorsement on their 
belief, resulting from experience, that such 
teaching in public schools would prevent 
thoQsands from forming the drink habit, which 
they all rank as the worst antagonist to indus- 
try. Were all men and women drunkards, 
the world's work must stop; it is hindered in 
exact proportion to the prevalence of the 
drink habit. 

Such statesmen as Bismarck, Bright, Glad- 
stone, Lincoln, Sir Wilfred Lawson, Count 
WoUowicz and scores of others, agree in tes- 
tifying to the evil effect^ to the State of the 
drink habit among its citizens. Such physic- 
ians as Dr« Bush, Carpenter, Ure, Christison, 
saeh scientists as Erasmas and Charles Darwin, 
Prof. Yonmans and Baron Liebig, tell us what 
are the physiological effects of alcoholic drinks 
and tobacco. It is what they teach we would 
have our pnpils know. 



TOADYISM AHI) TYRAHHY. 



BT HRNBT C. COX, FICKARO SCHOOL, CHICAOO. 



The toady is a tyrant. Cringing to his 
anperiors, he bullies bis inferiors. With no 
words too honeyed for those above him in 
rank and position, there are none too coarse 
for those below. With no tones too soft for 
&08e to whom he is beholden, he can com- 
numd none too rough for those beholden to 
him. Suave, deferential, apologetic in the 
praence of those from whom he obtains his 



lease, he is uncouth, sarcastic, arrogant toward 
those whose lease is obtained through him. 
A Uriah Heep in addressing those to whom 
he looks for preferment, he is a Bumble toward 
those whose preferment is to be obtained 
through him. 

If this toady is foreman in a manufactory, 
he crouches before his proprietor and wrings 
his hands in the deepest humiliation; but in 
the presence of the hands he blusters and 
swings his arms like a Sullivan. The boss of 
a section gang exemplifies this fellow among 
those who labor with their hands. No lan- 
guage is too coarse or brutal to pour upon the 
heads of those who tug and sweat; none too 
tine and gracious for those who divide divi- 
dends and rear palaces. 

But he is not confined to the work of con- 
trolling hands on railroads and in shops. He 
is sometimes chosen as a teacher of youth, oc- 
casionally to the position of principal, and cases 
are not wanting in which he stands forth as 
superintendent. If a teacher he woos the 
principal with sweet words and terrorizes the 
pupils with vinegar scowls. If a principal he 
smirks, and bows, and apologizes before the 
superintendent, and frowns and struts and 
blusters before his teachers. What a God,, in 
his own estimation, does he become in the 
presence of his teachers and their pupils ! 
That one of them should hold an opinion not 
authorized by him is an offense that smells to 
Heaven. That in the presence of his super- 
intendent he should hold an opinion at variance 
with that of his chief, has never entered his 
head. If this toady chances to be a superin- 
tendent, he divides his time between trying to 
prove to the Board of Education that wisdom 
will die with them, and to the principals that 
they are but one remove from idiots. 

This character, like vice, 

'*Ir a monster of so hideous mien, 
That to be hated needs bat to be seen/* 

but, unlike it, familiarity never leads us to 
pity nor to embrace. 

It might be mentioned in passing, that one 
could show that the tyrant is a toady; and, 
while there would appear a few historical 
exceptions, the general truth could be proved. 
Carlyle never toadied, because he never saw 
any one whom he would admit to be his 
superior. Other examples might be cited. 
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Bat the cheering fact about this matter is 
that the great body of those engaged in tlie 
instruction of youth are neither toadies nor 
tyrants. The number who are is thought to be 
enough to call forth this brief notice; but those 
who hold the name of teacher, are, for the 
greater part, devoted to the work of their 
calling. If in charge of departments, through 
their manifest interest in those under their 
care they inspire their pupils to endeavor in 
their own advancement; they counsel and 
urge and impart something of their enthusiasm 
to those tliey teach. If principals, they 
encourage rather than chide; improve rather 
than make over; lead rather than drive; coun- 
sel rather than scold. They show themselves 
critics rather than cynics. If superintendents, 
the same '' permanent and persistent attitude 
of their souls is toward the highest good " of 
the youth of their cities. Thoroughly con- 
versant with the duties of teachers and of 
principals; knowing by experience their trials 
and discouragements; knowing, too, how these 
trials are to be met, and these discouragements 
are to be overcome, they hold up the hands of 
their helpers with sympathy, direct them with 
counsel, and inspire them with enthusiasm. 

For all of which let us be truly thankful. 



COMFABATITE XHPOETAHCE OF FEIMABT 

WORK. 



BY DAVID W. BEID. 



In education, as in dress, when the fashion 
sets in any direction, it seldom stops short of 
the extreme. 

Of late years the attention of educators has 
been directed more than ever before toward 
the primary room. From the time when it 
was commonly thought that anybody could 
teach a primary room, we have come by rapid 
strides to the time when the real difficulties 
of primary work are recognized and prepara- 
tions made to overcome them. 

This state of affairs has arisen partly from 
a change in the view of the nature of true 
education and partly from a better understand- 
ing of the needs and capabilities of childhood. 
Aft these become more generally recognized, 
a new enthusiasm is awakened on the subject of 
primary education; earnest, capable teachers 
are sought, {and higher wages are paid them; 



new methods of instruction are devised, aol 
better apparatus is provided. i 

We do not assert that the primary rooi 
attracts more attention and support than i 
deserves, but merely ask the question, Do«j 
it not obtain, in the more advanced schooU 
more than its proper share of considerationf 
Does it deserve to be ranked in importano 
with the grammar, or intermediate grade, i 
an equal, to say nothing of its claim to saperi 
ority, especially over the latter? 

Yet this claim is recognized. Teache^ 
when visiting other schools are more likely I 
spend their time in the primary than in thi 
intermediate rooms. Compare the appliance 
of a well supplied primary room with that C 
an intermediate room of the same building 
It is no uncommon thing to find a primarj 
room well fitted up with pictures, charts, an< 
handsome cases full of primary and Kindei 
garten material, while in the intermediat 
room a box fitted into a corner contains a] 
that is thought necessary to help carry on th 
work of that grade. A principal often find 
it easier to obtain five doUars for his primarj 
room, than one for use in intermediate o 
grammar grddes. 

The degree of importance attached to pri 
mary work is well shown by comparing tb 
immense audiences attending the meetings, i 
Madison, last summer, in which primary aiK 
Ejndergarten work were the topics, with tb 
comparatively small number that iound thei 
way to the places where intermediate wori 
was announced for discussion. 

Is it because the first year's work is of mov 
importance than the fourth or fifth, that it i 
considered of more importance to obtaio i 
good primary, than a good intermedial 
teacher? Granted that many rare qnalitis 
are required to make a good primary teachei 
yet, whatever may be necessary to make ! 
good teacher for a given grade, is not the <A 
theory still correct, that a good teacher wil 
do the more good, and a poor one the moi 
harm, the higher the grade in which sli 
works? "As the twig is bent," etc Yei 
but a bent twig can be straightened. It is ni 
so much the bending of the twig as of th 
sapling that determines the form of the tre^ 

The importance of the correct training i 
childhood cannot be overestimated, but let i 
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e remembered that childhood does not end 
B Boon as children learn to read and write a 
Ide, and lose their prettj childish ways. The 
ipabilities of childhood should not be dimin- 
fhed by three or four years of successfal 
nining. The younger the child the more 
asily he is influenced, but the less that influ- 
poe goes to make up his life character. And 
f to the matter of learning, if a portion of 
^ child's time is saved and his powers 
bveloped earlier through the efforts of a skill 
pi teacher, valuable as the time is, it is but 
(lild's time, and is of much less value than 
^ same amount saved five years later. 
I The value of good primary work is not 
Iverestimated, but the greater importance of 
ptermediate and grammar school work is in 
jiDger of being overlooked. 



THE VALUE OF BEADING CIBCLEa* 



BT N. 0. DOUGHBRTT. 



[ From all sides there comes a demand for a 
bgher standard in the teacher's profession, 
leacbers and public alike are beginning to 
poderstand that the work of teaching, like 
kvery other profession, requires special prepar 
ndoD. The young teacher, as he enters the 
profession, should possess both a knowledge 
kf what he is to teach — he should be a scholar 
Mmd also of how he is to communicate this 
knowledge — he should be a teacher. To this 
tad Normal schools are being established all 
•rer the land, and it is hoped that they will 
gndaally bring about a raising of the general 
tonoeption of a good teacher, and offer ma- 
krialaid in realizing that higher ideal. But 
ftere are needs which the Normal school can- 
lot meet There are teachers now in the work 
Irho are beyond the reach of the Normal 
ichool, and doubtless others will come in lack- 
kgthe needed professional instruction. It is 
tbe part of wisdom not to wait till these evils 
liudl all be corrected by the slow spreading of 
leoeral and special education, till the present 
pieration of perhaps imperfectly-taught teach- 
pn shall have died off and their places shall 
filled with a new generation, well prepared 
^the training schools. Every possible means 
lid be employed to reach those who are 
teaching, and to encourage them to carry 

Kitriot from a paper read at the Central AaBoolatlon. 



forward their own education. The institute is 
a means for accomplishing this in part, but for 
broader culture, including with professional 
study philosophical, historical, literary pur- 
suits, there is necessary some such organized 
efibrt as is found in our proposed Beading 
Circle. 

With all its shortcomings, with all its danger 
of superficiality, a reading club may be a means 
of great good. This good is shared, be it 
observed, not alone by the young teacher who 
feels the need of supplementary study, but 
also by those whose professional education has 
been of the best, and even by teachers of long 
experience and acknowledged standing. 
Never does the teacher come to a complete 
mastery of his theme. There is always work 
to be done. And into the field of the unknown 
he should ever be pressing. He should con- 
stantly be increasing his store of technical 
knowledge — ^gaining a fuller command of his 
business. And he needs, too, that intellectual 
culture and standing which is gained and held 
only through regular habits of study. The 
teacher should never cease to be a student. 
In both these aims he will find material help 
in the Beading Circle. Its special benefit lies 
in the fact that it substitutes a systematic 
course of study for the desultory reading which 
the majority of members would otherwise 
pursue, thus securing to each the great advan- 
tages arising from regular, methodical work. 
Each member sets out from a definite starting 
place seeking to gain a definite object by 
logical, definite means. He pursues a regular 
course of study arranged to correct and increase 
his professional knowledge, another to widen 
his historical field of view, another to let him 
into some of the secrets of science. His work 
is arranged for him by those who have given 
much study to the matter and who have special 
fitness for the task. In a word, he enjoys all 
the advantages of well-directed, methodical 
labor over haphazard reading. A feature not 
to be over-looked is the opportunity for mutual 
aid afforded by the occasional meetings of the 
local club. Each member, after his private 
study, has the benefit of the ideas and at- 
tainments and difiiculties of others. He meets 
with otliers to talk over what he has been 
reading, and thus he may remove difficulties 
for others and get light in his own dark places 
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and fix more firmly in mind the principles he 
has been studying. The Reading Circle in 
this way affords mach the same advantages 
that class-instruction does as opposed to indi- 
vidual study. 

Again, the Reading Circle raises the general 
standing of the profession by its unifying ten- 
dencies. It brings teachers together upon a 
basis of common interests and common aims. 
As each pursues the common course of study 
he feels that others of his profession are study- 
ing with him, and that in this common study 
there is a bond of union. In the meetings of 
the Circle he is yet more closely .drawn to his 
fellow teachers. With them he talks of their 
common studies and common occupations. 
From them he learns their different purposes 
and their special difficulties. To them he 
makes known the stumbling-blocks he finds in 
the way to the attainment of his ideal. In a 
word, then, he finds the same sympathy of 
experience and of purpose as in the institute, 
except that in the former it is of broader 
scope, not confined to methods and text-books. 
From this intercourse each bears away a higher 
conception of his calling and with it a deter- 
mination to be a worthier member of his pro- 
fession. 

This meeting together as a Reading Circle 
will draw teachers closer to each other, make 
them feel more vividly that they are fellow- 
workmen, enable them to see more clearly and 
to fciel more deeply the dignity of their labor; 
will make them more than mere teachers; will 
enable them to become well educated, symet- 
rically developed men. 

To this end let the regular meetings of the 
local Circles receive their full share of atten- 
tion. In them many of the advantages of the 
course are to be gained. In each of these 
meetings there should be, first, a thorough 
review of the work gone over since the last 
meeting. To this end questions covering such 
work may be prepared and distributed by lot 
to the members present to be answered. 
Opportunity may also be given for a general 
discussion, both of the regular subjects and 
also of any topic of general interest. Fre- 
quent reviews and regular examinations should 
be held. Only in some such way as this can 
superficiality, the common danger in all read- 
ing circles, be avoided; and that is an evil 



against which every precaution shoald be 
taken. By no means let such work give the 
impression that knowledge and power are 
attainable in any other way than by faithfU, 
thorough work. Far better that the whole 
plan should be given up than that it sbonld be 
so conducted as to encourage slipshod habits 
of thinking. The schools of our State fed 
the need of better teachers, and are earnestly 
asking for them. The teachers feel the need 
of greater opportunities for improvement and 
a fuller recognition of their services. Maj 
the Reading Circle prove to be the ^'Missing 
Link." 



TRAnr THE B0T8 FOE BUSIHSSS. 



There is one element in the home instnio- 
tion of boys to which too little attention has 
been given; and that is the cultivation of 
habits of punctuality, system, order, and 
responsibility. 

In many households boys' lives between 
twelve and seventeen years are generally the 
calmest of their existence. XTp in the morn- 
ing just in season for breakfast; nothing to do 
but to start off early enough not to be late; 
looking upon an errand as taking so much 
time and memory from enjoyment; little 
thought of personal appearance except when 
reminded by mother to "spruce up" a little; 
finding his wardrobe always where mother 
puts it; in fact, having nothing to do hot 
enjoy himself. Thus his life goes on until 
school ends. Then he is ready for bnsineaa. 
Vain thought! At this point he, perhape, 
meets with his first great struggle. Many 
times during our business experience have we 
witnessed failures caused by the absence oi 
thorough home discipline. How the boj 
without this great advantage fails is thus de- 
scribed by the Soientijio American: 

He goes into an office where everything u 
system, order, precision. He is expected to 
keep things neat and orderly, sometimei 
kindle fires, or do errands, — ^in short, to be 
come a part of a nicely regulated machine, 
where everything moves in systematic groovei 
and each one is responsible for correctness ii 
his department, and where, in place of tninia 
ters to his comfort, he finds taskmasters, moii 
or less lenient, to be sore, and everything ij 
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marked contrast to his preyions life. In 
many instances the change is too great. 
Errors become very namerons; blunders, 
overlooked at first, get to be a matter of seri- 
oas moment; then patience is overtasked, 
and the boy is told his services are no longer 
needed. This is the first blow, and some- 
times he never rallies from it. Then comes 
the surprise to the parents, who too often 
never know the real canse, nor where they 
have &iled in the training of their children. 

What is wanted is for every boy to have 
some duty at a definite hour, and to learn to 
watch for that time to come; to be trained to 
anticipate the time when he may enter the 
ranks of business, and to be fortified with 
habits of energy, accuracy, and application, 
often of more importance than superficial book 
karoing. — Racine Advocate. 



SOKE DEFECTS AHD THEIR EEMEDIE8.* 



BT HON. HENRY RAAB. 



When a new association of teachers is form- 
ing, it behooves us to survey the activity of 
teacher and school, and, before the association 
begins its existence, to lay out our plans for the 
fctore. Hereafter our meetings will princi- 
pally discuss special questions of a professional 
natare; general questions will necessarily give 
place to the former. But it seems that for 
this reason we are justified in presenting at 
this first meeting of the Central Illinois Teach- 
era' Association, questions of a general nature 
to indicate the principles by which its numbers 
shall be guided, and in which they may coin- 
cide. I hope, therefore, that the remarks 
which I shall offer may become the theme of 
debate, and call forth from the members such 
expre^ion of ideas as will shape our course 
for the future. 

Whenever an organism, a whole composed 
of many members, and striving for the same 
porpose, comes into consideratioji, we must 
look for the law of development of such or- 
ganism. By harmonious action alone can suc- 
cess be insured — can flowers be made to ripen 
into fruits. Everywhere we witness a network 
of cause and effect — a cooperation of various 
powers. Thus it is in the life of man; here, 

*BMd before tbe Ontcel AaeoetatloD. 



too, blooming and maturing are dependent 
upon the law of mutual relations. But in the 
life of man not only a rigid, inflexible law of 
nature holds sway; it is modified by the influ- 
ence of a special power, the will of man, 
which stands outside the natural -chain of 
events. Here it manifests itself as a social 
law which must exert itself in the life of the 
State, the community and family, and every- 
where where man associates himself with man. 
Thousands here shall and must work in har- 
mony, not as blind factors, but as beings 
guided by rational forms; thousands here form 
organisms in which one member serves all 
the rest, and where, irrespective of the differ- 
ences of opinion, the mass of contrasts which 
life produces, all strive for unity, for one end 
of happiness, the well-being of the individual 
as well as the whole. 

Even in the empire of the mind the law of 
mutual cooperation predominates. Opinions 
embrace each other in hot combat in order to 
bring forth the truth ; they try to find a gen- 
eral form under which all may unite; all strife 
seeks conciliation in peace; discord seeks for 
harmony; and humanity sighs for that unity 
which we witness in the universe. The reali- 
zation of the ideals of truth, beauty, and good- 
ness are dependent upon the ethical law which 
Goethe so beautifully expresses in his "Faust:" 

"How each the Whole its substance gfives, 
Each in the other works and lives; 
Like heavenly forces rising and descendingf, 
Their golden urns reciprocally lending, 
With wings that winnow blessing 
From Heaven to Earth I see them pressing, 
Filling the All with harmony unceasing!** 

This ethical law should be the teacher's 
guiding star and educational I aw. Plato taught: 
''Man is not created for himself alone, but at 
the same time for his country." And Cicero: 
''The advantage of the individual consists in 
the well-being of the whole; where every one 
takes care of himself alone, all human society 
must cease." 

The truth of these thoughts must thorough- 
ly pervade the teacher's being. He must 
love his country, recognize the State as an or- 
ganism and himself a part of this organism, 
and acknowledge the order of the State. He 
is called to prepare the life-blood of culture 
and to infuse it into all the veins and arteries 
of life, so that the nourishing sap may pene- 
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trate the intellectual and moral life of the body 
politic. 

The public school is and must b6 an institu- 
tion of the State, created by the law of the 
State, and maintained and superintended by 
the State. Why? Because the State itself is 
an institution resting upon ethical principles, 
and, for attaining its ends, i. e,^ for furthering 
the well-being of the individual while further- 
ing the interests of the whole, it needs an 
intelligent and moral population. To educate 
such a population is in the first place the task 
of the public school, whose servants we are, 
and whose business is the general public cul- 
ture in popular form. We shall impart such 
knowledge, engraft such discipline, as in life 
are useful to every one, without distinction, as 
promotes the happiness of the individual, as 
well as the safety of the whole. 

A clear mind, a pure and firm will, a cheer- 
ful heart susceptible of every thing beautiful 
and noble, the faculty of reading, writing and 
calculating, and elementary knowledge of 
natural science, history and geography; these 
are the mental endowments which are essen- 
tial to every man and woman of every rank 
and class alike, which the public school has to 
disseminate. The more widely these ^'good 
things" are disseminated in the State, the 
happier it will be; the better all trades and 
industries will develop; the more will poverty 
give way to competency; the more cheerful 
obedience to the laws; the more will righteous- 
ness, patriotism, and a common spirit prevail; 
the less crimes will be committed; the less 
people will be led into rude pleasures and 
misled by cheats, seducers, and anarchists. 

Such condition of a nation does not depend 
upon the higher, learned education alone, but 
upon the relative high standard of a general, 
uniform elementary education of the mass of 
the people. The latter is the most essential 
for order and unity of purpose, as well as for 
the mobility and the life of the individual in 
the State* Without such a general culture 
pervading all ranks and classes, a mutual 
understanding and cooperation of the individ- 
uals, their blooming and maturing, is impos- 
sible; without such culture, a self-seeking in 
thought and action will preponderate ; the 
contrast between rich and poor will become 
more glaring; crimes will multiply, and the 



greater will be the number of individ 
unwilling to do their duties as men and citizeni 
of the State. 

To raise the public school to its dignity, 
increase the quality — not the quantity of i 
requirements, and to elevate its teachers by 
increasing their scientific,, technical, and mo 
education, should be our individual endeavorBd 
and those of our association. To accomplishi 
this we need the support and co-operation of 
all classes of the people^ and especially those 
of the educated. Too many of the latter pay 
attention to the higher schools exclusively, and 
thus deprive the common school of the respect 
and support which it must enjoy in order to 
fulfill its mission. This respect and support 
we can only hope to obtain when we demon- 
strate and prove to the people first, each of 
us in his own sphere, that we are satisilEustory 
workers, and are men and women of character; 
and second, that as a profession, we are ani- 
mated by the spirit of heroism, and a holy 
enthusiasm for the cause, that we love children 
and mankind in general, and are not moved 
simply by the love of gain. An esprit de 
corps^ a high sense of honor, a solidity and 
community of interests, should be onr motto. 
But not in speech alone; our actions must 
attest our convictions and earnestness of par- 
pose. 

The product of all education is the man or 
woman of moral courage, of solid character, 
of a body and mind alike fitted for all the 
obligations and vicissitudes of life, of a cal- 
tured heart embued with zeal for everything 
noble and beautiful. This can be reached, not 
by stufiing the mind with knowledge and facto 
such as are contained in text books, bat by 
the living example and the vivid instruction of 
the teacher. Who will deny that moral cow- 
ardice is too prevalent, that many men instead 
of speaking their opinions freely on subjecto 
of public interest, withold them for fear of 
treading on somebody's toes; that worthless- 
ness and helplessness take the place of dignity 
and efficiency; that there are too many who 
do not know how to help themselves and 
others; that boisterous pleasures terminating 
in vandalism toward works of nature and art 
abound? 

How is the school to combat these evils ! I 
have here, in the first place, to repeat the old 
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traism : ^^Mens sana in oarpare sano^'^^ — "a 
sound mind can dwell only in a sound body.'' 
That there have been 'men of sound minds and 
morals who had only weak bodies does not 
prove anything to the contrary, for these are 
only the exceptions which strengthen the rule. 
For the average man it is undoubtedly true 
that his good mental and moral condition 
depends upon his bodily well-being. When 
pains and disease beset the body, the mind 
cannot rise above the ordinary; the thoughts 
will constantly turn upon the alleviation of 
these ills, and a free soaring above the ordinary 
is impossible. You will perhaps tell me that 
human beings are such as they are, that we 
have to. be satisfied with the constitutions we 
re(»ive from the hands of nature, and that, if 
we observe the sanitary condition of the school 
house and its surroundings, if we attend care- 
fully to the lighting, seating, heating, and 
ventilating of the school-room, we have done 
all that may be done in that direction. But I 
venture the assertion that all these are only 
negative means towards preserving the health 
of the papils. Something positive, something 
aggressive, must be done toward producing 
healthful beings. Nervousness, fostered by 
overwork of the brain, is one of the crying 
evils of the day. In connection with this 
topic, I find th6 following item in one of our 
large influential dailies : 

"Whatever may be the proper methods for 
the cure of nervous maladies, it is certain that 
a considerable minority of the American peo- 
ple will never avail themselves of a remedy. 
They are too far gone; the taint is in their 
blood and cannot be extirpated. They will 
thin their ranks by suicide and murder; the 
prisons will swallow them, and the insane 
asylums will get a share of them among their 
occupants. But we shall never lose the class 
from our community. It is possible that as 
more restful times approach, and men find that 
they can no longer get rich in a night, the 
brain will be less imposed upon, and the 
nerves less exhausted; and then many peo- 
ple will be forced into a condition from 
which bttter things may be expected. From 
these people may we expect such salva- 
tion as may be letl to us. If we are saved 
to any considerable extent, it will be despite 
ourselves, for no average American cares to 



save his health till he has lost it beyond all 
remedy." 

Now, I ask, is it true that the average 
American will not take the necessary care of 
his health, if a method for doing it is pointed 
out to him, if the remedy is practiced in our 
common schools ? The remedy which I pro- 
pose is physical gymnastics as a daily exercise 
in all grades of the common school. The 
physical part of human nature is neglected for 
the sake of intellectual culture. But, as I 
said before, symmetry is the object of educa- 
tion. When we neglect the one part, it will 
surely rebel, and sooner or later revenge itself 
upon the whole. On the value of physical 
gymnastics allow me to quote from a circular 
of the Bureau of Education by Dr. H. Orcutt: 

"Gymnastics are not only useful and im- 
portant as a means of physical development, 
but also of school government. The exercise 
serves as a safety valve to let off the excess of 
animal spirits, which frequently brings the 
school in collision with its master. It relieves 
the school of that morbid insensibility and 
careless indifference which so often result 
from the monotony and burdened atmosphere 
of the schoolroom. It sets up a standard of 
self government and forms the habit of sub- 
jection to authority, and as it is a regulator of 
the physical system, it becomes such to the 
conduct under law. The gymnastic resembles 
the military drill, and has the same general 
influence upon the pupil that the military has 
upon the soldier, to produce system, good 
order, and obedience. Gymnastics also create 
self-reliance and available power. This is 
more important in life than brilliant talents 
or great learning. It is not the mere posses- 
sion of physical power that gives ability, but 
the control of that power which the drill 
secures. And gymnastics preserve and restore 
health. 

It can be shown that the sanitary condition 
of schools and colleges has improved from 33 
to 50 per cent, since the introduction of this 
systematic physical culture. Would we secure 
to future generations the realization of the old 
motto, ^^Mens sana in corpore sario^^^ we 
must restore to our schools of every grade 
systematic physical training. True gymnastics 
are calculated to correct awkwardness of man- 
ner and to cultivate gracefulness of bearing. 
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They give agility, strength, and ready control 
of the muscles, and thas tend to produce a 
natural and dignified carriage of the body, and 
easy, graceful movements of the limbs. 

Again, the gymnastic drill awakens buoy- 
ancy of spirits and personal sympathy. Con- 
cert of action brings the class into personal 
contact in a variety of ways, and tends not 
only to create mutual good will, but the great- 
est interest and enthusiasm. This promotes 
improved circulation, digestion, and respira- 
tion and induces a feeling of cheerfulness 
and hopefulness that dispels despondency and 
every evil spirit. 

The gymnastic garb must leave the limbs 
free from restraint, and the muscles and vital 
organs free from pressure. Eence, under this 
treatment, the beautiful form is left as God 
made it, to be developed according to his own 
plan. We mark this as another advantage of 
gymnastics : to correct and control the ruinous 
habit of fashionable female dress. Indeed, 
every department of education is carried on 
through a system of practical gymnastics.'' 

In addition, allow me to read an extract 
from a recent popular lecture by Prof. 
Billroth, the famous surgeon of the Vienna 
University. By introducing twenty-four chil- 
dren, the lecturer demonstrated the enormous 
deformities produced by abnormal curvature of 
the spine. The principal cause of these 
deformities is the continuous sitting position 
of children during instruction and in most of 
our occupations. We are unnatural beings 
who live three-fourths of the day in the house 
sitting, a position which is the most unnatural 
attitude of men. To cause children to sit in 
badly ventilated schoolrooms, overburdening 
them with intellectual work, — these are the 
chief crimes. Children who during the period 
of growth grow dull and weary, phlegmatic chil- 
dren and children without temperament suffer 
most under such treatment. As precaution 
against curvature of the spine (scholiasis, or 
school sickness, as it is called). Prof Billroth 
proposes: Energetic education of character, 
continuously reminding the children to attend 
to the position of their bodies and consequent 
habituation to an unconscious, uniform, lasting 
stretch of the muscles; gymnastics^ riding on 
horseback, fencing, swimming, cold ablutions, 
rubbing and kneading of the body; sitting 



interrupted by standing and walking; 
standing and lying; snitable desks and seaU; 
absolute rest for one* or two hours in the 
middle of the day ; restriction of physical 
work; prevention of physical and mental^ 
exhaustion. 

It is a universal complaint that the govem-J 
ment of scholars becomes the more harden* 
some the older the pupils grow, and thata^ 
great deal of the valuable time which should 
be given to instruction, must be consumed in 
governing them. Thus the intellectual results 
are not as great as they might be. By the 
introduction of physical gymnastics, papila 
would become used to ready obedience, to law 
and order, and the instruction could progress 
the better. Precision in behavior promotes 
precision in thinking, speaking, and doing. 
Gracefulness in attitude and motion call forth 
elegance in behavior; an upright physical posi- 
tion promotes uprightness even in morals. 

There has been of late a good deal of talk 
concerning moral instruction. I am of the 
opinion that direct moral instruction by tnere 
precept is, as far as the common school is con- 
cerned, an evil. The mere teaching of the 
catechism and the mere inculcation of moral 
precepts, moralizing, as it is called, have no 
effects upon young people. It is apt to make 
moral PecksnifiTs, who carry the moral precepts 
on their lips and at heart are mere scoundrels. 
Young people are not guided by philosophy. 
Moral behavior must become habitual, and, as 
Schiller says: "There is no better way of 
making men rational, i. «., moral, than by mak- 
ing them aesthetical." By studiously keeping 
out of the way of young people everything 
which is sensational, impure, horrible, and 
corrupt, and leading the young minds to 
appreciate what is beautiful, pure, and noble, 
we may expect to cultivate their hearts, to 
refine their tastes, and gradually guide them 
to shun vice. Vice is ugliness; virtue is beauty. 
Or, to state it more generally: Truth, beauty, 
and goodness are called the fundamental 
ideas in the harmonious development of man. 
These three fundamental ideas are but one in 
their being — ^the divine — different only in 
their form and effect. Truth is the divine 
considered intellectually; goodness is divine 
in eflfects upon the will-power of man; beautj, 
its realization in the objects, in its effects upon 
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the imaginatioD, the heart. Trath becomes 
goodness when reduced to action; goodness 
l)ecoine8 beauty when represented in symbols; 
beauty agains becomes truth when it is analyt- 
ically or synthetically explained and fixed. 
So, if truth and beauty pervade our teaching, 
they will lead to the action, goodness. In 
this respect, very little is as yet done in the 
schools. We lack the aesthetic culture; we 
do very little to cultivate the heart and thus to 
lead to moral action. 

The reading of poetry might be made an 
excellent means for aesthetical culture, but 
when we consider how mechanically this is 
frequently done, how soulless such reading is 
as practised, we become painfully aware that 
by it pupils are not led to appreciate the 
beautiful. But there is one art, we confidently 
believe, by correct practice of which in the 
schoolroom, much can be accomplished toward 
cultivating the heart and refining the taste. I 
mean vocal music. Besides being an efficient 
means of physical discipline, inasmuch as it 
1^8 to order and precision in regarding the 
element of time and strengthening the respir- 
atory organs, it softens the feelings and leads 
the mind to the sublime in art. This, how- 
ever, will only be the result when music is 
taught systematically, and the teacher strikes 
froQn his programme all the sensational and 
clumsy, such as we find in nine-tenths of the 
song books published. A person who has not 
been interested in music is unable to appre- 
ciate a concert ; for him the basedrum and fife, 
the mere making of a noise, constitute all he 
expects of music. Luther, the great teacher, 
says : "Music is one of the noblest and most 
beautiful gifts of God, by which many vexa- 
tions and evil thoughts are dispelled and the 
spirit of sadness driven out; it is a means of 
discipline which makes people milder, meeker, 
more rational and moral." And in another 
place he says: "Of necessity, music must be 
kept in schools. " I might go stUl further back 
in history and quote Quintilian's views con- 
cerning music: "Nature herself," he says, 
'* seems to have given music to us as a benefit, 
to enable us to endure labor with greater 
facility, for musical sounds cheer even the 
rower; and it is not only in those works, in 
I which the eflbrts of many, while some pleas- 
I ing voice leads them, conspire together, that 



music is of avail, but the toil even of people 
at work by themselves finds itself soothed by 
song however rude." This reminds us of a 
forgotten stanza by Johnson to Boswell: 

•'Verse sweetens toil, however rude the sound; 

All at her work the village maiden sings; 
Nor while she turns the giddy wheel around, 

Revolves the sad vicissitudes of things." 

Or, as Burns has it: 

** Croonin* to a body's sel' 
Does weel enough.*' 

(To he Continued.) 



HABB TO PBONOTINCE. 



At a pronouncing contest, held in a Chicago 
church, the following sentences were given to 
contestants for pronunciation: 

The root of the diflSculty was a pile of soot 
allowed to accumulate on the roof. 

The rise of the waters has injured the rice 
crop, and it may be expected the price will 
rise. 

He had moved his goods to the depot, but 
his friends bade him not be discouraged, as 
he would soon be acclimated if he would only 
stay. 

He is an aspirant for Asiatic honors. 

The disputants seemed to be conversant 
with the question, and, if not good financiers, 
they are, at least, familiar with the problem 
of financel 

The irrefragable evidence that he was the 
sole cause of the altercation, indisputably fas- 
tened on him the responsibility for the irre-r 
parable damage. 

His conduct was indicatory of the blatant 
blackguard, but his complaisant coadjutor, 
with his incomparable complacency, was even 
more dangerous. 

The physician, after a careful diagnosis, 
pronounces the patient to be suffering from 
bronchitis, gastritis, periostitis, and menin- 
gitis, caused by the prevalence of mephitis, 
and has prescribed morphine. 



-^ 



He who knows others is vrise; he who 
knows himself is enlightened. He who con- 
quers others is strong; he who conquers him- 
self is mighty. He who knows when he has 
enough is rich; he who dies, but perishes not, 
enjoys longevity. — CAinese {Zoo Tsze). 
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We are in great need of some March num- 
bers of The Journal, our list having in- 
creased more rapidly than we had anticipated. 
Any one sending us that number will have his 
subscription extended for one number. 



Supt. Gastman writes us that some one 
loaned him a gold pen at the meeting of the 
Central Association, and neglected to call for 
it. If this paragraph should meet the owner's 
eye, he is requested to drop Mr. Gastman a 
line at Decatur, when he will receive his prop- 
erty by return mail. 



The Superintendents' bill has been modified 
somewhat by the House Committee, leaving 
the matter of assistants more immediately 
under the control of County Boards. The 
change was made by the friends of the meas- 
ure, who believe that its chancesfor becoming 
a law are thereby materially enhanced. 
Even in its present form it is an admirable 
move and it is hoped that it will pass. 



The meeting of the teachers of central 
Illinois, at Bloomington, was an overwhelm- 
ing surprise to everybody. As the hour of 
meeting approached, the high school room 
was packed to its utmost capacity, and several 
hundred were unable to gain admission. 
There was an immediate adjournment to a 
hall, where audiences of from seven hundred 
to a thousand were in constant attendance 
during the session. Large numbers of the 
citizens turned out to hear the exercises, and 
especiaUy to Dr. Edwards' lecture on Friday 
evening, and to Col. Parker's address on 
*' County Supervision," on Saturday. Both 
speakers, as usual, delighted their audiences. 



Such meetings give the general public 
impression of the significance of the teacher'! 
work, which they seem unable to get in anj 
other way. Many expressions from leadinj 
citizens indicating this fact, have come to oi 
ears since the meeting. Keep the bi 
rolling. .Even the log-rollers at the primaries 
are beginning to recognize the schoolmaster 
as a political factor worth recognition, and are 
in a state of bewilderment as to how they 
shall get at him. " So mote it be." 



The teacher who has had no special preps- 
ration for his work is in especial danger of 
empiricism. Indeed, this fault is necessarily 
connected, more or less intimately, with the 
work of the beginner. 

Instruction is stuck on like a cure-all plas- 
ter. There is little appreciation of the men- 
tal state of the pupil, and still less apprecia- 
tion of the necessity of such knowledge. 

The skillful teacher's physical eye is upon 
the pupil's face, but his mental eye is noting 
with the keenest scrutiny the operations of the 
child's mind. His constant thought is, how 
is the child dealing with the subject under 
consideration? What does he see in it? Is 
he consciously finding truth? He fails to 
understand a problem. Why? Is there a 
lack of necessary knowledge, or has he failed 
to recognize a familiar truth because it comes 
to him from the printed instead of the spoken 
word? 

Doubtless a large percentage of apparent 
mental work is not real mental work. There 
is no intellection in . it. It is a spasmodic 
movement of involuntary muscles. Every 
teacher of adults sees his brightest pupils 
occasionally lapsing into these evil habits, the 
product of mechanical teaching. There is 
nothing more absurd than the senseless stuff 
that even intelligent pupils often utter with 
entire complacency. It is an interesting 
psychological study, and should be extremely 
suggestive to the teacher. Watch it in your 
schools and let us hear from you. 



One of the chief characteristics of our pres- 
ent epoch is multiplied labor associations. 
This is an era of business corporations, of com- 
mercial monopolies, of labor leagues. Every 
profession has its brotherhood; all classes of 
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laboring men protect their interests, and main- 
tain their rights through representative assem^ 
blies of their own fraternity. The very Icey- 
note of progress is straek in the word, argcmi- 
saiian. 

There is one class of laborers, represented 
in Illinois by 24,000 members, whose profes- 
sional interests are but meagerly maintained, 
and whose business rights are neither de- 
manded nor protected by inflaential organiza- 
tions. ITie sc/tool teachers of Illinois have a 
few organizations to promote educational theo- 
ries and methods, but none to build up and 
strengthen their social, political, and business 
influence. Every • organization, institute, or 
labor alliance effected by the teachers, has 
been in the interest of the unqualified teacher; 
has been an effort to do for him what 'profes- 
sional training (if he had any) failed to do. Our 
local, county, and State institutes in a limited 
measure meet this need of the teacher, but fail 
to meet many others of almost equal conse- 
qaence. The various topics of thought and 
discussion in these meetings are methods of 
teaching and means of governing schools. 
Direct qaestions upon the growth and protec- 
tion of the personal and business interests of 
the teachers are usually passed l^y. Many of 
OUT teachers are carrying a full stock of new 
methods and revised means under the domes- 
tic pressure of half-empty book cases, ward- 
robes, and money purses. So zealous have 
they been in promoting educational progress, 
and so modest in asserting their personal 
daims, that the people in some parts of our 
State question a teacher^s right to a recom- 
pense beyond his immediate needs, to a voice 
in electing school officers, or an influence in 
school legislation. We want a centralized 
power. In our present disorganized condition 
our rights are too easily disregarded;' each 
teacher is toiling ''under his own vine and 
fig tree," and is the exponent of no aggregate 
power. 

The recent assembly of the Central Illinois 
Teachers' Association, at Bloomington, had 
some of the right ring to it, but not enough. 
We must be thoroughly organized and firmly 
united if we expect to have our ''claims 
allowed." 

The arbitrary price of educated labor, as 
estiniated by the average school director, is 



driving some of our best talent from the field 
every year. We 'can check this when our 
bond of union and professional sympathy is 
strong enough to put the money estimate of 
instruction into our hands. 

The low standard of qualification for teach- 
ers, the brief term of office, and the trifling 
uncertainties which often influence promotion, 
ofier excellent inducements to those whose 
unsavory failure in some chosen vocation 
necessitates a change, or, perhaps, a search 
for the flowery path of ease in a more con- 
genial field. We are thus constantly en- 
croached upon by the raw material of other 
occupations, protected by our second grade 
certificates and sugar coated with a few new 
methods. The only way to eliminate these 
unqualified empirics is by making a higher 
istandard of qualification, and closing up the 
ranks with professional teachers. 

Our only means to gain respectable promi- 
nence among the professions is through an 
organization of the faithful and permanent 
teachers. Qualified teachers are in the 
majority, — if not in numbers at least in influ- 
ence — and can control the entire profession. 
To supply the schools of Illinois with good 
teaching material, there should be such a 
systematic sifting of the good, bad, and 
indiflTerent now engaged in the work, as shall 
result in a "survival of the fittest" only. 
Let us organize and invite this thorough in- 
spection of our forces. The people need such 
a reform; the reputation of our State needs it; 
the professional teachers deserve it, and the 
progressive spirit of the age demands it. 



BOOK TABLE. 



Johnson's Ctclopbdia. A. J. Johnson & Co., N. Y. 
We have just parchased, for our own usey Johnson's 
New Universal Cyclopedia. It is indeed a wealth of 
material I in elegant and substantial form. The publish- 
ers have produced a masterpiece of skill, taste, and con- 
venience. Among many points of excellence we note 
the following: The scientific articles are written by em- 
inent scientists; theological questions are answered by 
true disciples and able theologians; historical accounts 
are in the language of famous historians; and so on 
through each department of information, making the 
work pre^Diinently the testimony of experts. The name 
of each writer appears at the close of his contribution, 
thus showing its anthority — a most important item in a 
work of reference. The type is clean and remarkably 
plain; the illustrations well chosen and helpful. For 
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quantity, quality, and price, Johnson *8 circle of knowl- 
edge has a clear field for conquests 



Teaching and Tbachbrs. By H. Clay Trumbull, D. 
D. John D. Wattles, Philadelphia. 

This book contains nearly 400 pages, and is a some- 
what exhaustiye treatise on many phases of a teacher^s 
work. Primarily it is intended to aid Sunday school 
teachers, but much excellent advice and many practical 
suggestions are giren to teachers in all schools. The 
numerous and apt quotations, together with the writer's 
originality, fresh illustrations and stories, carry the 
reader over page after page without his knowing it. 
The work is both pedagogically and theologically sound, 
and will help every teacher who reads it. It is not writ- 
ten in the close language of a school text-book. 



THE MAGAZINES. 



The Century Magazine announces 225,000 in the 
fitst edition of the April number. The War Series is 
continued, George W. Cable describing New Orleans 
Before the Capture, and David Douglas Porter con- 
tributing an article on The Opening of the Lower Mis- 
sissippi. In addition to the serials and short stories, W. 
D. Howells continues his Florentine Mosaic; Eugene Y. 
Smalley has an article on From Puget Sound to the 
Upper Columbia, Theodore Roosevelt on Phases of State 
Legislation, and Edward Eggleston on The Colonists at 
Home. 

The Popular Science Monthly. — It is our custom 
to mention articles that are of especial interest to teach- 
ers. When we come to this magazine, however, we 
usually find it necessary to publish the whole table of 
contents. The Editors* Table congratulates the country 
on the fact that Harvard, by a vote of her faculty, has 
dropped Greek from the list of requirements. Recent 
dispatches indicate that the trustees of the institution 
have revoked the order of the faculty; so Greek stays in. 
To the teacher this magazine is a mine of wealth. To 
those of our subscribers who desire it we can make a 
special rate. 

St. Nicholas for April is, as usual, full of good things 
for the young. Some of the leading features are: The 
Conscientious Cat; The Serial Stories; Historic Girls; 
The Boy^s' Club; Among the Law-Makers, and The 
Children of the Cold. The illustrations are especially 
pleasing. 

The Atlantic. — In addition to the delightful serial 
stories there is an article by F. Lawrence Laughlin on 
Political Economy and the Civil War; another by P. D. 
Storey on An Unclassified Philosopher; a third by Olive 
Thorn Miller on A Ruffian in Feathers. The New Port- 
folio recalls The Autocrat and The Professor, and demon- 
strates that "a horse can trot if he is old.*' A sketch of 
Handel, Time in Shakespeare's Plays, the poems, the 
Contributors' Club, and the book notices make the num- 
ber a rich one. 

The March- April number of Education is received. 

It is decidedly above the average in merit. The leading 

articles are: A National University, by Dr. Mayo; His- 

-*— ^^ Illustrations of Superior Teaching, by Archdeacon 



Parrar; The Normal School Problem, by Prof. Payne. 
The proof-heading of this excellent magazine is hardly 
worthy of the contents, as a number of annoying typo- 
graphical errors are observed. 



V 



THE BBADma CIECLE. 



The recent movement of the State Teachers' Asflocia- 
tion, in organizing the Teachers' Reading Circle, ii, 
without doubt, a very important movement in the right 
direction; and it ought to secure the active cooperatioD 
of every earnest teacher in the State. 

It is certain that a very large proportion of oar teach- 
ers are wofuUy lacking in exact knowledge, — at least, in 
knowledge which would be of great practical value to 
them, bat which lies outside of the particolar saljectB 
which they are to teach. Not a few feel this lack with 
a painful consciousness; and many are striving, in a 
desultory way, to remedy it. 

Here, in the Reading Circle^ is offered a syttematie 
way of doing something to accomplish this result; and 
what adds much to the effectiveness of the proposed 
way is the social element infused into it. One who joins 
the Reading Circle is- thrown into the fellowship of a 
multitude engaged in the same pursuit, part of whom 
are likely to be personal friends, close companions, and 
co-workers in prosecuting the undertaking. 

As the Board of Directors have been pleased to place 
my little book, "Pedagogy for Young Teachers," before 
their Circles, as the text- book in the study of the first 
three topics of the Elementary Course, perhaps I may 
say a few words in respect to the use of the book with 
some profit. 

These three topics ar& treated of in the first fifteen 
chapters of the book. The first topic will include the 
first eight chapters; the second, the twelfth, thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth chapters; and the third, the 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh chapters. 

Probably the most difficult part of the work to the 
young teacher will be found in the study of the first 
topic. I have endeavored, in the l>ook, to name, define, 
and classify some of the powers of the human mind, and 
to show the principles on which they are developed and 
trained, — giving some illustrations of methods to be pop* 
sued. It must not be supposed, of course, that in exer- 
cising any of these powers, the mind is wholly confined 
to the particular power under consideration. The mind 
is a unit, and exercises its powers simultaneously. But 
it can put forth energy in various ways; and it 
seems well to recognize and describe those various ways, 
and to give them names. The names I have used vary, 
in some cases, from those used by some writers on Psy- 
chology, for^there is no perfect uniformity among them; 
but, I think my classification and nomenclature will be 
intelligible, and will help to understand other writen 
who use names that are somewhat different. I think 
the last remark has force with reference to the stady of 
the book on Mental Philosophy that has been selected 
for the advanced course. 

I desire to remind all who use the book, that my aim 
in writing it was to make a text^hook. To this end, the 
statements have been made as brief and compact as I 
could make them. It is expected that they will be texts; 
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and that their meaning will be made clear, by thinking, 
emiTersation, and reference to other books. 

I will only add that, if the readers find difficulty in 
imderstanding any part of the book, I hold myself ready 
to attempt explanation, whenever I am informed of the 

difficolty. E. C. HEWBTT, NORMAL, ILL. 



The following letter was received by Mr. Gastman, and 

m order that many may be answered at once, we pablish 

the letter and reply: 

Lemont, Illinois, ) 
March 11, 1885. f 

I am desirous of joining "The Circle/* provided that 
I can comply with its requirements. I would, therefore, 
like to know, more fully than is stated in your circular, 
vhai those requirements are. 

1. Is the Course of Study to be a practicable one for 
eoontzy teachers, who have access to but very few books 
of reference? 

2. How many hours a day will it be necessary for the 
average person to devote to the work? 

S. Is one bound by the pledge to pay all fees that the 
Board may call for, and to purchase all text-books that 
may be selected ? 

As there is not a County Circle in this county you will 
confer a favor by answering these queries. 

Respectfully, c. j. s. m. 

C. J. E. M.y Lemont t III, :■— 

In answer to yours of the 11th instant permit me to 
flay that it is the desire of the directors to make the 
Reading Circle of great interest and help to the country 
teachers. We will endeavor to arrange the courses 
I eo that teachers with but few reference books can pursue 
I them with profit. It is aldo our desire to keep the 
expense as low as possible, so that no teacher, however 
small her salary, may feel that she cannot afford to 
enter upon the work. 

It is difficult to give a definite answer to your second 
qoestion, but I should think that five hours per week 
would be time enough in which to do the work well. 

As long as you remain a member of the Circle and 
eigoy its advantages, you ought to feel willing to help 
tt bear whatever expenses may be found necessary in 
eanying on the work. As already stated, we will faith- 
folly labor to keep the expenses as low as possible. I 
hope that the directors may find it possible to arrange a 
mtem of equivalent readings and thus reduce some- 
what the expenses of books. Of course, you are at 
h*beTty to withdraw from the Circle whenever you may 
deem it to be to your interest to do so. 

Your», very truly, b. a. oastman. 



ILLDrOIS irOBMAL. 

Several members of the faculty will go to New Or- 
leans daring the spring vacation. 

Prof. Cook and Miss Kennedy worked in the H<>nry 
Wttnty institute, held in Kewanee the last week in 
March. Mr. Cook lectured before the teachers and citi- 
iens, March 27. 

At a recent meetiuf? of the Board of Education, Miss 
Keonedy was granted a leave of ubspnce tor one year. 
She will Hpend a part of this "lue in Germany studying 
the German system of education. 



We are glad to note that Reed Green, a former stu- 
dent of the high school, has been promoted to the prin- 
cipalship of the 13th street high scnool in Cairo. A de- 
served promotion, won by successful experience. 

Many of the teachers who attended the Central Illi- 
nois Teachers* Association visited the Normal Friday 
forenoon. In the afternoon school was adjourned, and 
the faculty and sludents, en maeeey attended the mam- 
moth meeting in Bloomington. 

The University received scores of callers and visitors 
during the month of March — more than for the same 
time in any other period of her history. Truly we may 
say the great. State is not "ignorant of her worth, for 
the four winds blow in from every coast renowned vis- 
itors." 



SOCIBTT NOTES. 

The front seat in the Philadelphian Hall will be occu- 
pied in the spring term by Miss Eva Blanchard, while 
Alex. Cation will preside over the factions of Wright- 
onia. 

The Union meeting, March 21, was a pronounced suc- 
cess. The event of the * evening was a septet, by the 
Normal Heavjr Brigade. The gentlemen composing it, 
our readers will recognize as having long figured con- 
spicuously in musical circles. The parts were sustained 
as follows: 
Alexander Cation . . . Basso Robusto 
Lyon Karr .... Tenore Temrestuo 
Robert Enoch Hieronymus Alto Elephanto 

John Richard Kellogg . Falsetto Eleganto 

Clarence Herbert Watt . . Basso Profundo 
Oliver R. Trowbridge . Tenore Tremendo 

Charles Wesley Hart . Baritone Inexhaustimo 

The party rendered, in their unique and happy man- 
ner, that touching little poem, dear to the heart of every 
lover of music, **Baby Bye, Here's a Fly." The storm 
of applause which followed was only checked by the re- 
turn of the performers to the platform, when they re- 
sponded with an original ode, prepared by one of their 
number for such an emergency. At its close, seven 
ladies stepped forward and presented each gentleman 
with a flaming paper bouquet. 

It is hoped that by the beginning of the spring term 
the performers will be able to resume their regular work. 

WILL. 

STATE NEWS. 



The Stark county, fair offers its customary premiums 
for educational exhibits again this year. 

E. D. Harris, an Illinois teacher of twenty years ago, 
is principal of the Genoa, Nebraska, schools. 

The Wyoming Post-Herald had, in a recent number, 
a very complimentary notice of their south side schools, 
which are in charge of Preston E. Cross. 

Julius Lang, of Freeburg, died at that place on March 
7, of consumption. He was a young tnan of intense dili- 
gence, an ambitious scholar and a wide-awake teacher. 

H. J. Sherrill, for many years principal of one of the 
Belvidere schools, has baen selected to succeed Mrs. 
Clark as county superintendent of Boone. Mr. Sherrill 
concluded a year ago to retire from the profession, but 
we are glad to see that he has reconsidered his resolution. 

Superintendent Southwell, of Rock Island county, has 
mailed to \\\>^ t<^achers a list of books for systematic read- 
ing, to covfT four years. If our readers are interested 
in th*^ Mot they may possibly obtain it by addressing Su- 
perintendent Southwell, at Rock Island. 

The Lake View high school building has gone up in 
smoke, and with it a large collection of valuables. Mr. 
Nightiu'"; Je has given to this school a wide reputation. 
It will be supplied with commodious and elegant quar- 
ters, we have no doubt, at the earliest possible moment. 
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Heorf D. Hatch, prihcipal of School No. 2, Moline, 
hM dovi»ed a method of constructing maps and charts, 
whioh h« proposes to furnish to teachers at a nominal 
prtce.^ From an acquaintance with Mr. Hatch and an 
examination of some of his work, we do not hesitate to 
9kf that superintendents would be doins a great service 
to their teachers by employing Mr. Hatdi for a sufficient 
time to atari his work among them. . 

The great event recently in the line of teachers* meet- 
ings was the Central Illinois meeting, held in Blooming- 
ton, March 13 and 14. This was the first session of the 
association, and the magnitude of the gathering was a 
oomplete surprise to the managers. Over 300 teachers 
paid the dues, while the attendance upon the exercises 
ranged from 600 to 100. 

An attempt was made to hold the meeting in the high 
school, but it proved wholly inadequate, and one of the 
spacious halls was substituted. 

Judge Davis was expected to welcome the teachers, 
bat Miss Raymond read a letter frem him, instead, 
in which he expressed his regrets at being unable to be 
present. 

The association organized by the election of B. C. 
Allensworth, Superintendent of Tazewell county, as 

§ resident; J. H. Stickney, of'Enoville, as vice presi- 
ent; Miss Nellie Waugh, of Peoria, as secrettury, and 
E. A. Qastman as treasurer. 

N. G. Dougherty, of Peoria, read a paper on " The 
Needs of a Higher Educational Standara. This paper 
was discussed by M. Andrews, of Oalesburg; J. 0. 
Leslie, of Peoria, and A. C. Butler, of Beardstown. A 
part of the paper is in this number of The Journal. 

Superintendent Raab's paper, a part of which we pre- 
sent, was discussed by Superintendent Eirk, of Wood- 
ford Co., and Prof. McCay, of the Wesleyan University. 

Dr. Edwards lectured m the evening to a splendid 
house on *'The Unity of Scholarship.*' He was greeted 
with great cordiality by his old teacher friends, and he 
gave them one of his large-hearted talks, asserting, sub- 
stantially, that all are on the same line— -Greek professor 
at his desk and mechanic at his lathe. 

On Saturday Mr. Gastman gave an exceedingly in- 
structive account of the Decatur method of conducting 
examinations and making promotions. 

The discussion was conducted by S. T. Gillan, of Dan- 
ville, and M. Moore, of Champaign. 

Col. F. W. Parker discussed the question of " County 
Supervision." He said that it was a matter respecting 
which he was densely ignorant, yet he laid down certain 
general principles which seemed to him to obtain in the 
case. Tne audience were greatly pleased with the talk, 
one enthusiastic lady prominent in educational and lite- 
rary work, averring that she would have gone a hundred 
miles to hear it. 

The address was discussed by President Hewett and 
Superintendent AUensworth. * 

Prof. Metcalf, of the Normal School, read a paper on 
"Some Phases of the Recitation Hour,** which was dis- 
cussed by A. C. Rishel, of Paxton ; A. E. Carmichael, 
of Fairbury, and J. W. Layne, of Danville. 

The last exercise was a paper by Miss S. E. Raymond 
on "Culture and Life." / 

Any account of the meeting that omits mention of the 
musical features of the programme would be extremely 
imperfect. The musicians of the city, and especially 
Prof. Campbell, Dean of the Wesleyan College ot Music, 
were tireless in their efforts to please the visitors. 

The executive committee consisted of J. W. Teai-, 
Delavan ; George E. Enepper, Peoria, and Jesse Hub- 
bard, Pontiac. These gentlemen found themselves with 
a larger contract than tney had anticipated, but every- 
thing ran smoothly, Mr. AUensworth proving to be an 
ideal presiding officer. 

The next meeting will be held in Peoria. 

The officers elect are: President, James Eirk, of Wood- 
ford county; Vice President, M. Moore, of Champaign; 
Secretary, Miss Rebecca May, of Pekin; Treasurer, E. A. 
Gastman, of Decatur; Executive Committee — Wm. L. 
>l<>, of Enox county; R. J. Barton, of Normal, and J. 
"•ger, of Rantoul. 



DU PAGE COUNTY. 



Many of the country schools are having their spnitf ! 
vacation. 



At the last monthly meeting, the teachers, upon 
asked by the superintendent, expressed a desire to have 
the summer institute after August 15. 



The members of our Legislature will make a , 
mistake if they destroy the source of the institute ftiiid. 
We believe that nine-tenths of the teachers are satisSei 
with the present law. 

The result of the examination of February 6, far ex* 
ceeds the expectation of Superintendent Rassweiler ai 
many respects. The papers came in promptly and nearif 
every school has been heard from. 

The Du Page Countr Teachers* Association met ^ 
Wheaton March 7, 1885. In spite of the threatening 
weather and bad roads a fair number of teachers wig 
present, coming from Adison, Turner Junction. Warren* 
ville, Napervil^, York Center, Elmhurst, Lombard and 
Lemont. 

Prof. A. R. Sabin, of Chicago, led in the opening ex- 
ercises, consisting of Bible reading and singings. 

Miss Carrie Lewis then read a very interesbng essay, 
having for her subject " Why?" 

The next, an exercise in arithmetic, was ably con- 
ducted by H. I. Harter, of Lombard. Many inteiestinir 
and practical points were brought out in this exercise. 
The reading of the sign of multiplication and the leso 
factor were much discussed. 

In the afternoon Prof. Sabin gave an exercise in geoff* 
raphy. He says that he cannot forgive teadiers that oo 
not interest pupils in the study of geography. It was 
clearly shown that a teacher of geography must have 
some knowledge of the natural sciences to be successfoL 

The establishing of a County Reading Circle was next 
discussed, but no action was ttucen, it being deferred till 
the next meeting. 

Prof. Sabin then gave a talk on the teaching of his- 
tory . He would teach the cause and effect of wars, ate 
the decisive battles, but not burden the duld*s mind; 
with details of little or no consequence. 

Then a short business meeting was held and a resola- 
b'on adopted requesting the representatives of this dis- 
trict to do all within their power to secure the passa^ 
of what is known as the County Superintendent's biO 
now pending in the Legislature. 

After extending a vote of thanks to Prof. Sabin for 
his able and entertaining exercises, the association ad* 
joumed till the first Saturday in April. 



MA.CON COUNTY. 

The village schools of the county are doing good woak 
this year. 

John T. Bowles and lady, of Decatur, are doing 
efficient work in the ward schools. 

H. P. Page, of the High School, made a flying trip ta 
the Crescent City during the holidays. 

Mr. Gibson, of the Decatur High School, is recognised 
as a good teacher and a cautious disciplinarian. 

E. A. Gastman is talking to the teachers in their g^ath- 
erings, from time to time, and doing much good work ia 
arousing enthusiasm wherever he goes. 



The central examinations are just dosinff at this 
ing. They have been well attended from uie beginning. 
Several hundred pupils have entered the tests and lie 
full of hope for future work. 

Our annual institute will open August 20, and coft-i 
tinue in session two weeks. A heavy attendance is fiil(| 
assured. The institute has had a st^tdy ^wtb for sev* 
eral years, and has done much toward improving oac 
schools. The superintendent promisee to make this one 
of the best. 
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The February meeting of oar teachers was more largely 
ittended than ever before, over two-thirds of our teachers 
bom the rural districts being present. Since the adop- 
fioB of grade work in the monthly meetings, there has 
been a steady improvement in the attendance. Instead 
rf taking ud old and oft repeated topics for discussion, 
ve try to talk of the outlined month's work and the best 
methoda or doing it. Such meetings are of immense 
nine to young t^itchers. 

The new work required in the teachers' examination 
ia the direction of primary tests, is meeting the seneral 
ipprobation of our teachers, but it is a little rouffh upon 
Be old fellows, llie^ must have modem meSiods of 
iMtmction for the primary folks or step down and out. 
Ibe tests are workmg a revolution in the methods of 
lome. What can a teacher do when he is handed a 
picture filled with objects and asked to prepare a lan- 
guage lesson for a class of beginners, or for a fourth 
ttider class, or for both, if he doesn't teach language? 
b he not at sea if he does not know just how to treat the 
wumberfour (or any other number) when asked to do so? 
'Give U8 good primary teachers and we will give you 
§ood schools,''' 



STSPHBNSON COUNTY. 

Jerry Leonard has won the crown of success in his 
lew field of labor at Rock City. 

P. 0. Stiver is "holding the fort" at Orangeville, and 
^patrons are testifying to the fact that the training of 
their children is in the hands of a worthy and efficient 
msffisier. 

As a recog:nition of Mr} Krape's faithful efforts in the 
cuse of education, the Board of Supervisors have voted 
aooiiBiderable increase in his salary, besides paying him 
far extra work the past year. 

Sopt. A. A. Eru>e is enforcing the course of study as 
Mtlined in the '* School-Room Gruide," and is meeting 
jvith unexpected success. It adds largely to his offi- 
iad duties, but he finds his work more satisfactory and 
peasant. All the schools but one took the examination 
WK February. All will take it for June. scriftor. 



MONTOOMERT OOUKTT. 

Goffeen has had a veiy interesting literary society. 

Most of the country schools have closed their winter 
terms. 

The HUlsboro High School has organized reading 
dsises. 

Doonellsoii had a teachers' meeting March 14, and the 
pogramme presented was a good one. 

The Litchfield High School literary societies celebrated 
Longfellow's birthday. There were many visitors pres- 
ent. 

Mr. E. W. Strain has closed a very successful term of 
Khool at Honey Bend. After a week's vacation he began 
1 two month's spring term. * 

Mr. T. L. Kennedy and Miss Mary Beck have been 
kighly successful in their schools, at Walshville. Mr. 
Kennedy has been in charge three years. 

The " A " class of the Hillsboro Hi^h School has pe- 
litioned the Board of Directors that they do not require 
tte graduates to pass the first grade examination ot the 
loranty superintendent. 

Mr. T. B. Crisp is giving the people of Raymond a 
food school. Miss Annie Zimmermann, one of the assist- 
^t teachers, celebrated Longfellow's birthday in a very 
appropriate manner. She Sid herself great credit on 
mt occasion. 

It aifords us pleasure to make the acquaintance of 
Jlr. Squire, Superintendent of Madison county. In view 
|of the fact that he has recently chosen a life assistant 



we extend congratulations. Miss Maggie A. Gillham, 
of Brighton, shares his joy. 

Prof. Wirt E. Scarritt, late Professor of Belles Lettres 
in the University of Colorado, lectured on *'That Bad 
Boy," for the benefit of the High School of Litchfield. 
The lecture was replete with excellent thoughts, and was 
given in a most pleasing manner. No boy can listen to 
him without receiving an impression that will be lasting. 
Mr. Scarritt's lecture has the ring of a true orator. 

Gt. B. A. 



MACOUPIN COUNTY. 

The Carlinville Library now has 2,542 volumes. 

The school tax in Chesterfield is $1.75 per $100. 

Gillespie had a second teachers' institute March 7. 

Mr. Baxter is doing good work in the Piasa school. 

About all the country schools of the county have closed. 

Miss Hattie Hurd has been engaged to teach the Sum- 
merville school. 

The fourth quarter of the Bunker Hill Academy 
opened Monday, April 13. 

The Shipman Hig^h School gave an entertainment 
February 27. The programme presented was a highly 
creditable one. 

The Carlinville public schools gave an excellent enters 
tainment a few days ago. Mr. Harrington deserves 
great credit for the success of the schools of that city. 

Mr. Charles E. Reeve will conduct a select school at 
Staunton at the close of the present term. He will be 
assisted by Misses Addie Witt and Carrie Jageman. 

The normal committee of the county met at Carlin- 
ville to decide the place and time of holding the next 
institute. They are making an effort to consohdate with 
Jersey county and convene at Brighton. 

Rev. Phillip McKim gave a most interesting lecture 
on '^Education" before the pupil? of the Bunker Hill 
Academy. The speaker recognized the importance of 
intellectual culture, but urged the training or heart and 
conscience. * a. a. b. 

MADISON COT^NTY. 

Prof. John P. Bowen, who has been in charge of the 
Mitchell school, resiomed, and Miss Mary Huffield, of 
Atlanta, 111., now wields the birch. 

Prof. C. S. Deneen, who has been principal of the 
Bethany school for the past two years, is now a disciple 
of Blackstone. 

Prof. C. A. R. Benedict, an old Madison county teacher, 
is now teaching in Kansas with good success and a fair 
salary. The friends of Mr. Benedict wish him well. 

Miss Vance, who has taught for eight years in the 
primary depfurtment of the Marion schools, has resigned, 
and her place is now occupied by Miss Effie M. Pike, an 
old Madison county teacher. 

Rev. J. S. Deck, who is principal of the schools at 
Upper Alton, will resign in April, in order to accept a 
call to preach at Roodhouse. Mr. Deck is doin^ good 
work there and the people are sorry to part with him. 

Only two of Qur " school marms " have had energy 
enough to get married this year. They are Misses Rye 
Cox. of Marine, and Jennie Bishop, of Nameoki. We 
wish them a long and prosperous voyage through life. 

Prof. L H. Brown, superintendent of the Edwards- 
ville schools, is to the front with a new book on elocution 
entitled *' Elocution and Oratory." He also has a series 
of papers on arithmetic, which prove beneficial in all 
schools. 

Average length of school in days in this county, 158 ; 
average attendance, 67.7; per cent enrolled, 60.3 ; daily 
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attendance of per cent enrolled, 67 ; average monthly 
wages paid males, $60.19 ; average monthly wages paid 
females, $39.49. • 

A great namber of teachers and citizens are heartily 
in favor of the late bill introduced into the Legislatuie 
regarding the superintendent and his salary, and also 
providing an assistant in counties having a certain num- 
ber of schools. It will be heartily endorsed in this 
county. 

Prof. W. E. Pniitt, of the Gilham school, and Miss 
Mary Dickie, of the Torkville school, have resigned their 
respective places on account of sickness. We are sorry 
to lose two good instructors and hope they may return 
next year. Prof. H. M. Squire takes rrof. Pruitt's place. 

We have now in this county two hundred and eleven 
teachers employed. Fifty unabridged dictionaries are 
in the schools, besides many other useful books. No 
spring schools are taught. The same teacher is employed 
for the entire term of eight or nine months, whichever 
it may be. 

Superintendent Squire tells us he intends having a 
four-weeks Normal, to begin some time in July. The 
same instructors may be employed, as thev have con- 
ducted several institutes in this county and gave good 
satisfaction. Instructors will be left to the executive 
committee. 

Quite a number of the schools in this county have a 
literarjr society connected with the school, which proves 
beneficial, while at the same time an amusement. Among 
the schools iJiat have societies are Marine, Collinsville, 
EdwEuxisviile, Godfrey, Wanda, Inercus and Centre 
Grove. Also several schools have annual exhibitions, 
which prove entertaining. Marine gave one, not long 
ago, wnich was, as ususd, interesting. 

• 

Our present Superintendent of Schools, Prof. James 
Squire, has made an excellent one, and has taken a great 
Interest in the schools by visiting all of them and issuing 
a series of circulars presenting useful knowledge which 
the people ought to know, and is out now with one to 
the teachers, urging them to conduct exercises of various 
kinds on Friday afternoons which shall prove beneficial 
to the pupils, ^is suggestions are good, and we are 
glad his efforts are appreciated. 



MBRCER COUNTY. 

Eeithsburg schools will close about May 25. They 
have a graduating class of fifteen. 

Scarlet fever continues to alarm the people of Aledo, 
and the attendance of the schools of that city is much 
lowered for the present month. 

County Superintendent Goding has added to his ex- 
aminations ''Theory and Practice,'' the result of which 
is, teachers are asking: '* Where can we obtain Hewett's 
Pedagogy?" 

The Teachers* Institute for the month of February 
met at Aledo February 21. The next meeting will 
occur at New Windsor, March 21. 

The morning session of the Aledo meeting consisted 
of miscelUneous business and the presenting f the 
Reading Circle project by Countv Superintendent God- 
ing, in which he read from The Illinois School 
Journal the plan of organization as adopted by the 
State of Indiana ; also the plan as presented at the 
Springfield meeting. All were pleased with the thought 
of having a systematic plan of work marked out for the 
teachers of Mercer. In order that the corpr3' organiza- 
tion might be pushed forward a Board of Directors was 
appointed — Superintendent Goding, Jennie Carnahan, 
Delia McWharter, William Bell, and D. H. Blazer. 
This, board is to act until the State Board makes 
appointments for the County Board. 

A pleastant feature of the ailernoon was the account of 
the New Orleans Exposition by William Bell, of Viola. 

Miss Maud McCluhan read an interesting paper on 



Primary Grammar in oar public schools. In doeiDg* A 
spoke a good word for Powell's ** How to Talk.** 

Mr. Blazer read a paper in which he set forth tli 
necessity of studying the subject and not the book. 

Miss Carnahan read a paper in which she urged th 
teachers to read more. 

It was arranged to have an educational colamn, an 
Messrs. Whitham and Blazer were appointed editocB c 
this column. b. 

JO DAVIESS COUNTY. 

Monroe Utz is wielding the sceptor at East DnbnaiN 
and his admimstration is thorough, efficient, and populai 

D. E. Garver, principal of Warren dchools, has detef 
mined to quit the profession this year and tiy the foi 
tones of farming. 

Edward Weirick champions the cause of edacatiofi a 
Nora, and has awakened unusual interest in the school 
and the public library. 

. Miss Josie McHugh, a graduate of Normal, is Bn 
assistant in the high school at Galena, having saoceedec 
her sister, Miss Kate McHugh. 

Father Brand continues to strengthen and encoaragi 
the teachers throughout his county by his kindly ooniiflel 
good judgment and large experience. He is doing i 
good work in establishing libraries in the country schools. 

8GBIFTOB. 



WHITESIDE COUNTY. 

Our worthy superintendent deserves all the commen- 
dation he receives for his untiring efforts to aronse botft 
teachers and directors, and to inspire them with a sense 
of duty. 

I am glad to note the common practice of teach int 
the most beautiful thoughts of the best writers. These 
are the foundation stones of good moral character, fi 
this work is well done, pupils become inspired not onl| 
with the purity of thought but with the purity of the 
language as well. It requires but little capacity to sec 
what will follow. Were I to attempt to speak of all the 
good things being done by so many of our schools, tioM 
and space would fail me. Where the prospect is sc 
cheering, it is a pleasure to serve you as correspondent 

More civil government has been taught in the schoob 
of our county within the last three months than ever l» 
fore in the same length of time. Boys and girls knov 
more about the duties of township officers and the man* 
ner of their election than the average voter. This is a 
wholesome sigrn, and points to the time in the nesi 
future when civil government will not only be taught 
in our schools by virtue of a statute, but, as prophesied 
by one of our leading citizens, when a knowledge of it 
will be demanded before one can hold a certificate ol 
suffrage. Then, as representation is based upon thi 
number of voters, everybody, from teacher down to poli- 
tician, will become suddenly and intensely interested ii 
our common schools. Girls will be taught it as well ai 
boys, and this will be the key-note to enlightened **eqvat 
rights" which will include W(>men. When this is donsy 
a long step will have been takr^n to right^many of 
social evils, including the perplexing temperance 
tion. Let these * 'certificates'' be gradt^d as follows: 
grade to certify that holder is qualified and consequent 
entitled to vote on questions of national importanc 
second grade, qualified to vote on State affairs; and tl 
grade, qualified to vote on county matters. Let the 
be placed at twenty, and apply to both sexes. 

The ** Central Examinations," as provided for in 
'* School-room Guide," have been held, and though 
plan was an experiment for old Whiteside, it has 
pronounced a success by all who took part in it. Ui 
took hold of it verv timidly, not knowmg what to do 
what to expect. 6ut now that they have been in ooi 
petition, and have realized at least something of 
good that comes from every honest effort, both 
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tnd papilfl feel stronger and better qualified to take hold 
of the work for next year. Not a teacher in the county 
vho had ever been to the State Normal but that was 
very creditably represented. Miss Horning drove six 
miles with her pupils, over an almost impassable road — 
npetting two or three times — in order to be on hand. 
Iliis plucky act stands out so prominently, when con- 
trasted with some of the f unnv efforts put forth by some 
of the " stronger sex,** that I deem it worthy of special 
mention. All teachers and pupils who took part in this 
vork had to make some special effort, owing to the 
aevere weather and bad roads, and will receive the 
credit which is their due. Many directors and patrons 
attended both afternoon and evening sessions, and in 
every case expressed themselves as favorable to "the 
plan,** and well pleased at the ''practical turn** taken 
m our school work. Spelling, penmanship, letter writ* 
lag, business forms and civil government were empha- 
dttd as taey need to be. w. w. k. 



EDWABD8 COUKTT. 

We have a teachers* association monthly, held at dif- 
ferent places — Albion, West Salem, Browns, Bone Gap, 
and sometimes at country school houses. Our last was 
held at Bone Gap, March 14. The meeting was both 
I profitable and interesting. The following are some of 
I the exercises: Teachers* Library, Shall One Be Estab- 
lfiBh<>d?; Illinois Teachers' Reading Circle; TheTeach- 
I en* Obligations to the District, by Lon Mussett; Object 
Lessons in District Schools, by J. B. Nichols; Mind Cul- 
toTP, an essay, by Miss Buchanan; General Reading as 
i a Factor in a Teacher *s Education, by John Marten; 
Magogy, 10th Chapter^Hewett*s. 

It was voted to establish a Teacher*s Reading Circle, 
tnd we hope to soon have one under headway. The time 
and and place for the next Teachers* Association has not 
jet been determined. We usually hold our meetings on 
flie seocmd and third Saturdays of each month. The next 
teasion will, in all probability, be held at Albion, on the 
seeond Saturday in April. l. h. 



SPECIAI^ KEPOBT OP COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
(From report of State Superintendent.) 

1882. 1883. 

Namber of different places where ex- 
aminations have been held during 
the year 334 256 

Whole number of examinations held 
danng the year 2,263 2,280 

Namher of male applicants examined 
during the year 8,264 7,892 

Namber of female applicants examined 
dnringthe year 13,340 14,576 

Total number of applicants examined 
daring the year 21,604 22,459 

Komber of first grade certificates is- 
Boed to males 1,149 1,071 

Namber of second grade certificates 
i»oed to males 4,678 4,432 

Namber of first grade certificates is- 
sued to females 1,247 1,061 

Namber of second grade certificates is- 
sued to females 8,000 8,375 

Namber of male applicants rejpcted... 2,8'^3 2,447 

Namber of female applicants rejected. 4 197 5,078 

Total namber rejected 6,5.80 7,520 

Namber of first grade certificates re- 
newed during the year 1,003 753 

Number of second grade certificates re- 
newed during the year 8,355 2,650 

Namber of different schools visited dar- 
ingrtheyear 4,434 4,668 

Namber of schools visited more than 
once daring the year 941 736 

Namber of schools not visited at all 
daring the year 7,514 7,312 

Namber of days spent in school visita- 
tion during the year 3,467 3,645 



Number of days spent in examinations 
during the year 3,394 

Number of days spent in institute work 
during the year 1,102 

Number of days spent in office work 
during the year 5,857 

Number of days spent in other official 
duties 2, 100 

Whole number of days of official ser- 
vice rendered 15,920 

Number of public addresses delivered . 166 

Whole nuniber of teachers* institutes 

held by County Superintendent. . . 151 

Whole number of days continuance of 
these institutes 1,054 

Whole number of teachers* institutes 
held by other persons 62 

Whole number of days* continuance of 
these institutes 523 

Whole number of different teachers at- 
tending all the institutes 6,657 

Number of public lectures delivered. . . 122 

Numb<»r of teachers* meetings held in 
county, (district or township, i 519 

Number of school superintendents, 
(city, village, etc.,) wno teach one- 
third of their time 47 

Number of school superinl^ndents, 
(city, villase. etc.,) who teach two- 
thirds of their time 66 

Number of school superintendents, 
(city, village, etc.,) who spend but 
one hour a day in supervision 103 

COMPENSATION. 

1882. 
Amount. 

Amount received as per 
diem for services rendered. $ 52,962.68 $ 

Amount received as comniis- 
sions on moneys distribu- 
ted to townships 21,129.83 

Amount received as commis- 
sions on monev loaned. . . 609.67 

Amount received as commis- 
sions on sales of school 
lands 127.20 

Amount received from all 
other sources 12.00 

Total compensation received 
during the year $ 74,841.38 « 

PUBLISHERS* NOTES. 
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188^-4. 
Amount. 

54,668.76 



20,784.21 
1,056.69 

46.83 
207.00 

76,762.99 



PLAYS 



DUlofOM. Tableanx. Speakers, eta, for 

School. Club, and Parlor. Best out. Cata> 

f locne tr^e. T. 8. Dxmuon, Chicago, 111. 



Read the ''ad'' of Johnson's Cyclopedia in this 
number. 

Have yon seen a copy of The Business Reader, pub- 
lished by George Sherwood & Co. ? If not, you should 
examine it. 

All the modem improvements are to be found at H. B. 
Bryant's Chicago Business College. The manner of 
conducting actual business in the ^'Business Exchange" 
is original with this institution. 

**Our School" series of report cards and exposition 
chart. The best and cheapest arrangement out for sys- 
tematic reports. Teachers wishing samples and prices 
will address W. W. Knowlbs, Sterling, 111. 

Read the **ad" of "Seatwork in Arithmetic," in this 
number and then send ten cents for a specimen, it will 
pay yon. It is the most convenient .thing published, 
and lessens the teacher's work surprisingly. It saves 
room on the blackboard; saves the time of writing, and 
more than all presents graded work all ready tor the 
pencil of the pupil. 
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The Brockway Teachers* Agency advertised in our 
columns refers to Supt. HowGind, of ChicsLgo, Prof. 
Phelps, Winona, Minn., Adj. Qen. Elliot, Spring^eld, 
and others. This agency furnishes a very convenient 
means of communication between teachers and em- 
ployers. 

The Teachers* Cooperative Association, of Chicago, 
announce anew branch office at Lincoln, Neb., with Miss 
L. Marcaret Pryse and Miss Jennie Denton, Editors of 
*'SchooT Work, as. managers. All applicants are reg- 
istered at AUentown, Pa., and Lincoln, Neb., without 
extra charge. 

How many of our readers are aware of the fact that 
A. H. Andrews & Co. are the largest manufacturers in 
the world of school furniture? Have you noticed their 
* *ad . * ' on p. IV ? Have you tried their Dustless Erasers ? 
Have you seen their Lunar Tellurian Globe? Are you 
going to have new desks this year? Yes? Well, then, 
you mtui see the Triumph, with folding lid. 

Teachers of geography are sure to find many questions 
mth short answers a useful and amusing exercise. The 
Geographical Hand-Book gives to the teacher one 
thousand five hundred questions ^ already prepared, with 
answers, — 300 on United States, 250 on Europe, 150 on 
mathematical geography, and other subjects in pro- 
portion. It would interest you to see how many ques- 
tions out of 50 or 100 your class would answer. Try the 
questions. They will give your class a lively review, 
and cost you only 35 cents. For sale by J. A. Wood- 
bum, Bloomington, Indiana. See Eidvertisement. 

The Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association, E. B. 
Harper, President, is composed of over 28,000 business 
and professional men, united on a common-sense plan 
by which they receive absolute indemnity at one-third 
the usual rates. This is the only Assessment Associa- 
tion which has f 100,000 deposited with the Insurance 
Department: over |3,000 on deposit as security for every 
$1,000 death losses likely to occur. By its Reserve 
Fund certi6cates are self-sustaining in fifteen years; all 
death losses are paid in full. It is the most popular 
and successful life organization in the world. For circu- 
lars and terms to agents, send to Crawford & Parr, 
Managers, 113 Adams street, Chicago, 111. 

Our new school aids are the best and cheapest system 
for conducting schools in good quiet order. Each set 
contains 150 pretty chromo credit cards, 50 lar^ 
beautiful chromo merit cards, and 12 large elegant artis- 
tic chromo excelsior cards, price per set $1; half set 60c. 
500 new designs, brilliant artistic chromo school reward, 
excelsior, merit, credit, diploma, birthday, easter, friend- 
ship, remembrance, address, visiting, Christmas, new 
year,' scripture and gift cards at 5, 10, 15, 20 and 25c per 
dozen. Large set samples 15c. If you do not care to 
order samples send any amount you wish; stating num- 
ber and kinds of cards wanted and we will surehr please 
you. Price list, order blanks, return envelopes free. All 
postpaid by mail. Stamps taken. Please send a trial 
order. Fine Art Publishing Co., Warren, Pa. 

EXCURSION TO EUROPE. 

A number of attractive excursions during the coming 
Spring and Summer are announced by Messrs. Thos. 
Cook & Son, the well known tourist agents of New 
York and London, which are arranged on the most 
popular scale of prices. Full progmmmes of these trips, 
with maps showmg the routes followed, are to be found 
in their monthly paper, Cook^s Excursionist, published 
at ^1 Broadway, New York, which they announce will 
be sent by mail to any one interested, on application. 

The Business Exchange Hall, in connection with H. B. 
Bryant*s Chicago Business College, is daily the scene of 
great business activity. The Bank, the Importing and 
Jobbing House, the Wholesale Grocery, the Commission 
House, the Tmnsportation Company, the Real Estate and 
Loan Brokers, the Insurance Agency, and other houses, 
are busy during aU hours of the day. 



A SURE WAY OF TEAOHINa GRAMXAR 

Intelligently and successfully. "The principles d 
English grammar unfolded to learners by a new metliod, 
in a strictly progressive order, with copious exercises for 
parsing and analysis." For circular with ezplanationt 
of the Dook and testimonials, apply to 

John F. Brooks, 
617 S. 5th St., Springfield, 111. 

The ''Evolution of 'Dodd." ""price 50 cents, as a pre- 
mium for one subscriber to The Journal at $1,50, 

Johnson's New Illustrated Family Atlas of the World 
is all that its publishers claim for it. It was awarded 
the prize medal at both' Universal E3cpoBition8 in Pans. 
It contains a Dictionary of Religions Denominations, 
Sects. Parties and Associations, compiled by Prof. Eos- 
well D. Hitchcock, D.D. LL.D.; a treatise on Physical 
Greography, by Arnold Guyot, LL.D.; a Department of 
Natural History, containing a large number of engrav- 
ing, and devoted especiallv to interesting and curious 
animals; a Geographical Index, or Ready Referenoe, 
containing a list of the cities, towns, villages, and post- 
offices in the United States and Territories; a table of 
distances between important places; a colored dia^rram 
exhibiting the difference of time between places and 
Washington; a colored chart of National Emblems; a 
set of charts showing comparative heights of moantaiss 
and lengths of rivers on the five great continents; a 
physical map of the world; maps showing series of 
equal magnetic declination, course of tidal wave, and 
distribution of volcanoes, the distribution of the races of 
men, ocean currents and great river basins, the distribu- 
tion of the temperature of the air, the circulation of the 
winds and the course of storms, the distribution of the 
rain, the distribution of characteristic forest trees, plants 
and minerals. Following these are an atlas of the conn- 
tries of the world, ancient and modem, admirable special 
maps of cities and places of especial interest, and a 
wealth of descriptions, statistics, etc. We cannot see 
what could be aaded to increase its value. 

M. T. Brown, of Davenport, Iowa, is the general agent 
for the Johnsons. He desires to employ agents for the 
sale of the Atlas and of Johnson's Cyclopedia. His ad- 
dress will be found in his **ad.*' contained in this 
number. 

8. S. HAMILL, 

Author of **Science of Elocution," teaches the only true 
elements of Vocal Expression, — the elements which God 
employs and the principles which He illustrates wherever 
in the voices of nature He expresses thought and feel- 
ing, — the elements and principles which all goo«< readers 
and speakers, actors, and orators observe, whether they 
are conscious of it or not,— the elements and principles 
which, if carefully studied and correctly practiced, will 
in every case give excellence to expression. 

Summer School opens Tuesday. June 23, 1885, for a 
Two Months* Course, at 159 22d St., Chicago, 111. 



LOCAL I70TE8. 

Maxwell & Co. have removed to Chicago, but th^left 
their old store behind them, and R. C. Ro^rs k Co., 
their successors, can fill any order for goods m their line. 
If you want a book that jour dealers can^t supply, write 
Rogers & Co., and get it by an early mail. Students, 
drop in and 'see the opportunity for bargains. North 
Side Court-House Square, Bloommgton. 

The ''Evolution of 'Dodd." " price 50 cents, as a pre- 
mium for one subscriber to The Journal at 91.50. 

BOOKS SENT POSTPAID. 

Hewett's Pedagogy, $1.07; Cook^s Arithmetic, .56; 
Haynie's Grammar, .56; Seymour's Simple Dissections, 
.20; Metcalf & DeGarmo's Dictionary Work, .27; Miw 
Kennedy's Observation Schemes, .25. Special rates by 
quantities, and introduction prices on all text-books. 
Correspondence invited. 

NoRHAL Book and News Co., 

Normal, 111. 
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GKO. SHBRWOOD. 



WILLARD WOODARD. 



GEO, SHERWOOD & CO., 

a07 AND 300 WABASH AVE. 



Attention ii called to the following'of oar Publications. Send for circulaiB. 

ANALYTICAL COPY BOOKS 

The NEATEST, BEST, and CHEAPEST series yet published. Pnzed for their simplicity and beauty 
I of mechanical execution. UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED Four Years in Sucgessioit, 

p by the Chicago Board of Education. Used, and giving great satisfaction, 

in many thousand schools. 

The Three Principles of Letters. 



I The copies in books I and • of this 
eries, except the ist fine upoD each 
.page, are intended to be traced with 
fa and mk, or with pencil by the 
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Right Curve. 
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The teacher should place the copy 
upon the Blackboard^ and explain 
the same tkoroitghly before the exer- 
cise in writing. Practice upon loose 
paper before using the book. 






. — ^ — ^jt — ^ — /-^ — /-^^—i^ 



w 




9 



The smaU /, h. A, 
k and/* extend three 
spaces above th« 
base liiw and cross 
at ]^ their length. 
The small /;y,^,> 
and a eittend two 
spaces below the 
base line. Loop Let*, 
ters are % space in 
width. 




^ ^^^ 



~yy .^'/ ^/ 



^ 



y 



■:^'' T/r^-r^l 



y^ 



.-^f 



^ 




.^ 






r 



-^r- — -// 



The thirteen 
5ar«// LaUr* 
■e each one 
ipaoe m liidlit, 
CBxpt rand «, 
vhidi are \\i 



^y ./jy ^j/'/^^yy-yyvy^i^/-,/'.. r-'y ./y j^y jy A/ 



Z 



^^Z ^ /jT rf if) T lfy/^ 



The/,</and/ 
extend two spa- 
ces above the 
base line. The 
/and qi% spa- 
ces below the 
base line. 



.\ 



The small n is taken as the standard of measurement in regard to kight and ruieUh of Capitaii and Small Letters. A space in kight is the bight 
yncm all «. A space in width is the disunce between the two downward strokes in the small u All letters are formed upon a slant of 50 to 5a 
dtfiees fixHn the honaontal to the right of the vertical. ConnectnurSlatU varies from 29^ to 35 degrees. The usual distance between small letters 
Ii iK spaces, except in the d,gt q and a, where it is 8^ spaces. The dot of the small i and / should be one space above each letter. Cross the 
■M / at 3i its hight. 

a 

Madel Ghromo Readers, ^ '• hosmu webb. 

Stidenf 8 Readers, KWo?.;rSo^^,2a.'- 
Stodent's Readers io Parts, ^"J^''*""""'*"' 
Reade's Bnsiness Reader, S^,^""*^ *" ^"••- 
Jiglisli Syntax and Analysis, ?JSS"°?ru,i^ 

wnmon Sohools, Hljrh Schools, and Normal Sohools, by Mrs. 



M*. D. L. Haynie, Prof, of Modem Languages, Illinois State 
Normal University. 

School Songs, SkS: ^' ^ ^'"''^^^^' ""• ^"^""^ ^' ^^'°*' 

Taylor's History, by Edward Taylor, A. M, 

Model Arithmetics, by Kirk and Bemeld. 

Tivil r^AVArnniAiit ^® bare Just issued a Civil Gov- 
IjlVll UWYClUUICUl, ernment of IHIdoIs and of the 
United States, by Edwin C. Crawford, A. M., Chlcagro, 111. 



^ aEO. SHERT^^OOD & CO., 



WILLABD WOQDABD. 



307 and 309 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILI • 



Illinois school journal. 



[Afsil, 



Brockway Teachers' Agency 

CHICAGO, 

lubodQceB SaperintendentB, PrincipalB, and 
Teachers to the best schools. Correapondence 
solicited with well qualified teachers in all de- 
partments of work. AddresB, 

WRS. L. F. BBOCKWAT, 

Times BoUdin?, CHICAGO. 



AGENTS 



FARM AND STOCK 

CLYCLOPEDIA. a complete Library on 

fEum Topics bynPractlDalFtu-mer. It sell* at sljrtit. Ageou 

wanted everrwhare. Benil for terms, etc., at once. AddresB 

JONES BROS. & CO., Chicago, Ul. 



A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 

196 and 187 Wftbuh iTtnua, OhlOftgo, DL 
Larseet man'frs In tbe world of 

School Furniture. 

lEE VSV I&ITJICPE DESK, with rOLSD^S LIB. 

TEE OBE&IEST laiUXPH OF TSE AUE. 

^r No School DoBk ba« ever been In lucb demand..^ 

Our mumpb. Dove-tailed and Steel-Doweled Statlonarr-Top 

De>k took the blsheet awards at Philadelphia and Paris, 

and don't torKet Ibat tt Is lust as grood as everl 

Andrews' Lunar Tellurian Globe 



UlAt niLIKlAI CU)BI 

II tU lilt NmutiUt Is- 
Ttttliii, ifota a to UfUf 
br iitnmanm. It lluwi 
t^i i*litl9u rf tba imh to 
tit Bn; thi okuc* oi ^ 



UibXptoMlA otUu tfil- 
thi Hhi, Icllpui, lUn, 



ndrews k Co. manutsoture BO other varieties of Qlobes. M vi 

rtetles o( Black-boards, the best Liquid elatliw, Dustless 

Crayons (unequaled), also the 



Dustless Erasers. 



Used more than all others. Durable aod cheap. 

»""Alda to School DlBclplioe," or Merit Cards; 

il Mmples mailed for a three-cent slamp, 
ir Asenla Wantvd to 8«U o( 



lew and bean- 



Tbe Aitontic or SePoldiiiScM Desta 

The best and most popular In use. Beconunended by th 
most prominent eduoators of the age. Wax- 
ranted to TemBln perfect as Iodk b 
roof stands over them. 



OFFICE DESKS and CHAIRS 



id for outs and and pricen. 



GJ^I^OBES. 

Hlgband Low stand, Terrestrial. TeUurlans and Lonmriana. 

MAPS. 

Outline. Referenoe, Classloal and SorlpturaL 

CHARTS. 

Eteadlng, Wrltlni, Arithmetical. Pbytiotogloal and A 
oal charts i^Llfe. 

DICTIONARIES. 



REFERENCE BOOKS. 

Llpplocott's Gazetteer, Bioirrephical Dictionary, Cttambet' 
Bncyolopeedla, 10 vole., sheep or cloth. 

MISCELLANEOUa 

Noyes' Dictionary Holders, Dustless Crayons, DuMka 
Braeers, Polndas Hods, Uasnets, Thermometera, Haa 
Bells and Call OeTls. 

BLACKBOARDS. 

Stoae, Slate. Uqnld Slating. Slated Cloth and Paper. 



SPECIAL OFFER. 



We win send any of the above goods to parties deslrf« 

o purchase subject to ' ' -'■• •■ — •-— "•- 

IS as near as posalble ai 



In quality and piico. GiT 



lase subject to approval In quality and price 
ar as possible an Idea of what you want, aud 
ir to please you. Address at once, 

UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Ca, 

180 Wabash Ave., Chioago 



ILLINOI8 SCHOOL JODRNAL. 



Btate normal university, 

NORMAL, MoLEAN COUNTY, ILLINOIS. 

Hiu Institalion was eaUblUhed, by the Qeneral AMemblj of the State, in 1857. Ite sole purpose is to 
kptre tevihers for Uie schools of the State. The several grades of the Model Deportmeiit are established 
ludindus work. Nevertheless, these grades serve well the pnrpoBO of those wishing instmctiou in the sab- 
^tnght. 
I Stadenta in die Normal Department are required to declare that their purpose in attonding is to fit 

bres for teaching. And all the work of the sohool is shaped to this single purpose. Probably no other 
School Facnlty in the oonntry embodies so maoh of snaoessfal experience in Normal School work as ours. 
Tuition is 7BEE to those who take a pledge to teach in the schools of Illinois. 

Oor fooilities for the stady of Botany, Zoology, Geology, Chemistry, and Mineralogy, are excellent ; and 
iftow offer them to snob as desire to make diose studies a bpkoialtt at a very small cost. 

THE HIGH SCHOOL 

■d« of the Model Department offers the advantages of a first-class academy, and preparatory school. There 
■ two coorsea of stndy, — the General and the Classical. Those irho satisfactorily complete either oonrse 
mn the Diploma of the University. The Classical course gives a thorough preparation for our best Col- 
ps; our graduates enter Harvard and Yale witlioui difficulty. The General course offers excellent opportn- 
fM to those who do not have the time or Inclination for an extended College course. Tuition in this grade, 
W I jeti, — or $10 a term. For partionlars oonceniing the Hi^ School, address the Principal, 

THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 

*h ii noder the charge of the Amistaat Training Teacher ) he does much of the teaching, sees that healthy 
■npline is maintained, and takes eare that no improper or vicious pnpils are admitted to the school. This 
knl prepares pnpils for the Normal Department, for the High School, or for general business. The instmc* 
B ia given by teachers who are trained in the best modem methods, and who are nnder constant and efficien 
^errinon. Pupils who complete the Preparatory Course are promoted to the High or Normal School withoa 
Vthar examination. 

Tuition in Orammar grade, $25 a year, or $8.38 a term. 

The Second term begins Monday, January 5, and closes Thursday, March 26. Third term 
IffOB Monday, April 6, and closes Thursday, Jnne 25. 

For catalogues, etc., address 

EDWIN C. HBWKTT, President. 
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Do you want to Teaoh 

In tbe iQdlaaa Publlo Scboolg? ir ^nu do. now Is ibe time tt 
Kppir for a poBitloQ. According to the reporte sent Id by ihi 
•ohool offloera aod suiKrlQ tend eats of t be state, tbere will bi 
atleaat3.0DOvaoaiioieBlTitb»9taieto be filled before Septem 
ber 1, ISHI. Tbe "Tiachkrb' Bi.os Bonic," t]u9t laeuedl.li 
the only published ker to Ibeae vacHncIeB. It also gives tbi 
le of everf •Ohool officer In the state, every leacher am 



tloD (a a 
tbe larw 
Booi.'' I 
bodorsed 
ever; pmmlni 



If J'OI 



TEACHERS WANTED 

For September eogagemenla la Western and Southern Ck>1- 
legea, Semlnarlea, Publio Sobools, and famlllea. All sobot- 
krly and auooeeaful teachers of languageH, matbematlos. 
■oienoea, inualo, palDtlng.Engllab branobes, eUi., should send 
tor oiroulara of Iho 

CENTRAL SCHOOL AGENCY, 

W. S. «nd B. A. STEVENSON. Hanr'a, 

7ia CbesUiDt ac, St. LoaU, Mo. 
Many years the oldest Agency dealing with scboola and 
teaoben In tbe Weat and Bouth. 



KNOX COLLEGE. 

KNOX SEUINABT. KNOX ACADEMY. 
KNOX CONSERVATORY of MUSZC. 

OALESBUBa, ILL. 



Porter Sl Coates, 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS. 



TiM Normal Readaro. Book waiter's Spell en. 

Snnsllson's FliySlDlogy Baker's Nataral Pblloaopby. 
BKnb'i Arltbmetlca. aiderhont's Blowpipe Analyali. 

Ooat««' CompreheoBlTe Speaker. 
Blalr-a Bbetorie. Brown's Alsebraa. 

i' Oeom. wid Trtgonom. 
'• Langnace Series. Gnmmere's BnrvfylBg 
ipxm's Political EeoDomy. Oreeley'i Political bconomy. 
~' "!'■ Hlalery England. 
CInalaia and catalogue free on appllcatluQ. 

F. S. CABLE, Obn'I. Aqbnt, 
11-ly. lOS Wabub Avenue, Obloago. 



Potter, Ainsworth & Co., 

BOHUOL BOOK PUBLISHERS. 

P. D. 8. Copy Books, 

P. D. 8. Pen and Pencil Berfea— B cts. retail, 
P. D, B. Charu and Hand Books, 

Bartbolomew's Nsw Drawing Books, 
Qlllett Bolte's Physics-New, 

Olllett Bolfo's AstroDomy— New, 
GUleu Bolte's Chemistry. 

Oemsof Literature-Mall, 26 and 3ticU., 

American Spelling Blanks. 
>Ddence soUcltad. A. J. ^EWBr, Gen-1 Agt.. 

IO» Wabuh Ave., CDIeage. 



TEACHERS 

Ont of Emplormeut, uid all who are recemug lesa tin 

S2,000 A. YEAR, 

will find it for their interest to coirespond with 
Cy^oi^'uand'Au's. M. T. BROWN, 

1708 Graad Ave., Davenport, lom 



The Great Through Route 



EAST, -WEST, 

NORTH, & SOUTH 



xfCaiTxrEXTO- 



Ea«h Way, with Elegant Mew Style 

WOODRUFF SLEEPERS 

And Combination Sleeping and Reclining Chair Osr« on If Icht 

Trains, and Elegant Modem Day Coaobet 

on Day Trains. 

Steel Rails, Miller Platforms and Couplers, Air Brakes, 
and All Modern Improvementt. 

IBE ssoms: m m mm rni 



. Partloular advantages offered to Western Emlgranta. 
Iiand and Tonriits Tioketa to all point* reaohad br 



Passenger Trains Leave Bloomiugloii &b follows 

OolDg Wast. - - 1S:0K a. m. JI:IS a, m. S:Olt p 
Oolpg East, 4.as B. m. 11:00 a. m. ft;30 p 

0. E. BENSESSOK, H. K. BSOVSON, 

Qen'l Manager. Oen'l Tloket Lgt, 

C. F. 'WBBB, Asent. 
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ILLINOIS 



INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 



URBANA, ILL. 



COURSES OF STUDY IN 

AOBIGUIiTUBE, 

MECEIANICAIi ENGINE£BING» 
CIVIL ENGINEERING, 
ARCHITECTURE, 

NATURAL HISTORY, 
CHEmiSTRY, 
ENGLISH and MODERN LANGUAGES, 
ANCIENT LANGUAGES, 

ART AND DESIGN, 

MILITARY SCIENCE. 



Preparatory Course for 1 Year. 

Pnpile admitted to thif^ course who can pass, good 
examinations in the 

COMMON ENGLISH BRANCHES. 

WOMEN ADMITTED. 

For catalogues address, 

8ELIM H. PEABODT, LI<. D., 

Postofflc6« Champaign, lU. Regent. 

Sometkiiiii New aiil Practical 



FOB TEACHING YOUNG PUPILS 




t 




By W. B. Powell, A. M., Supt. Schools, Aurora, 111. 



Introdaetory. 

EOVTO TALZ 42ot8.. 



Exchangoi , 

25oti. 

E0¥ TO WBZTE GOcts 35ots. 



Ibfllr purpose is to guide the young learner In the correct 
use of language at the time when he is form- 
ing habits of speech. 



. Parker's Arithmetical Charts. 

repared by Francis W. Parker, Supervisor of Public 
Schools, Boston; formerly Supt. of Schools, Qulncy, 
Mass.; now Prin. of Cook Co., Normal School. 



Honroe's Supplementary Readers. 

Introdnctory. Exohany 

Monroe's New Primer, . . 15 cts., . 10 cts. 

Monroe's Advanced First Header, 20 cts., . 15 cts. 

Monroe's Advanced Second Reader, 30 cts., ' . .90 cts. 

Monroe's Advanced Third Reader, 42 cts., . 25 cts. 

)unple copies, for examination, sent prepaid, on receipt of 
introdactlon prloe. Liberal terms for first introduction. 
Address 

F. S. BEIiDEN, 

158 Wabash Ave., Chloago, III. 

00WP8B7RWAXT k 00., Piiblishen. 



It will pay any live teacher to read this list of 

BOOKS ON TEACHING 

Published and for sale by 

A. FLANAGAN, Chicago, Ill.i 



HOW TO STUDY V. S. HISTORY. 

A book to aid teacher and pupil. It shows the teacher 
the best wsv to teach the pupil how to study his lesson; how 
to picture the events on the mind : how to find the prominent 
facts needed; how to find parallel authorities; how to re- 
member dates; how to find rare points and objects of his- 
torical interest; how to make history the most interesting 
study; how to use and make '*Queer Queries." 

225 pages: of blackboard forms; directions for study; 
850 ''Queer Queries," with answers; 300 review questions, 
etc. Cloth; $1. 

How to teach Arithmetic is pointed out in 

METHODS IN WRITTEN ARITHMETIC 

By Prof. John W. Cook, 
Prof, of Mathematics in the Illinois Normal University. 

The matter contained in the book is the same, in sub- 
stance, as that which Prof. Cook has found to be the most 
effective in leading bis pupils to an accurate and thorough 
knowledge of the subject. Cloth, 180 pp., price 75 ctS. 

Supt. Jos. Carter, Peru, 111., says: "I do not know of any 
place where there can be found, in so little space, so much 
that is valuable, and so concisely said, as in these articles." 



CURIOUS COBWEBS. 

Woven from many Queer, Quaint, and Curious Questions, 
gathered from many Queer Quarters, and all unwound by 
^*Ye Pedagogue." 

There are 225 questions upon quaint and seemingly diffi- 
cult points pertaining to history, art, science, philosophy, 
geography, botany, and hosts of things which are not gen- 
erally known of by the average person. Its use will arouse 
an interest in any school or family. Price, 20 cents. 



HUNTER'S HELPS TO HISTORY: 

Or Historical Games with Cards on the History of the United 

States. 

The noon hour, which often hangs heavily upon both 
teacher and pupil, is passed pleasantly and profitably in 
playing Historical Games and searching the books for events 
suggested on the cards. Price, 60 cents. 



SIMS' COMBINED SCHOOL REGISTER. 

The Most Simple and Convenient Register ever made. 

I want every teacher to send for specimen page and be 
convinced himself. The only Register that contains a rec- 
ord of the Attendance, Deportment, Recitations, and Exam- 
inations on a single page, so that when the term closes there 
is left a full school histary of each pupil in one book. 



ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS. 

A collection of two hundred practical problems in Arith- 
metic. For drill, review, and practice. Price, 10 cents. 



SPEAKERS, DRAMAS, ETC. 

A large variety to choose from. 

laVThis is only a partial list. Send for full catalogue. 
I have a larger stock of useful helps than any house west of 
New rork. 

[Mention this publication.] 

163 Randolph St., Chicago, HI. 
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THE HAICHTj 
AUTOMATIC FLOWING PEM 

Tbe HalKht is a hHrd rubber reservoir bolder, baviDK no wires. spriDrs. etc.. irblch are tbe groat obsuuilea u> Uw 
dent worklDif uI all tountula pens. These obstacles have been Qvaroome In the coDBtmclloa of Ibis pea. Itcaa becarrHi 
Id tbe pocket without leaking, and witb ordinary use need not be flUed more thim onoe a week. An ordinary Gold, Steel, < 



I. Larwell, OOlcial Slenognnber of tbe First Judicial Court. Adrian, 



. . vioe at ibe kind extant,! consider tbe HaTgbt Pen tiie bratTa tbe market, bavins only ic>day t&ken aome 6IUu 
words with mine." 

Seat by mall on receipt of $S. Good agents wanted in every town and city in the 
H. B. GOODWIN, 

335 Wabasb Ave., Cblcaco, OI 



., says; "After having tried D 
-'- - -nly lo-day tAken some 

Liberal oommlssioDS allowed 
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.TO URN A I, ADVERTISEMENTS. 



THE NEW METHODS! 



The Greatest Teachers' Work of the Age ! 

FREE! FREEI FREE! FREE! 

]f€ have made arrangements with the publishers of COL. FRANCIS 
W. PARKER'S Notes of 

ALKS ON T eaching 

I t« olflr It to overy subscriber vlio sends tf o new subscribers for the nilnois Scbool ionmal. 

biialamentablefact that the world 19 full o( miser- , These were^ven by Col. F. W, Parker, (formeriy 
p preteodera or make-shifts called teachers. But SuperintendeDt of Schools of Qnincy, Mass.,) before the 
L iFould-be teachers are no more fit for saperinMnd- Hartha'a Vinejard Institute, Summer of 1883. Beported 
tibe construction of the highest type of human cha- by Lelia E. Patridge. These " Talks " were delivered 
■cr in the school-room than they would be for the before a large assembly of teachers coming from all 
jition of master meclianic in the ereotiou of a grand I parts of the country, and wereeagerly listened to. This 



fcedral. The true teacher, as well 
bemafrter mi'chanic, thephyai- 
n and the lan-yer, needs to be 
SOD of g 



IK and general intelligence, but 
most be specially qualified for 
lin)f«esioQ. He must study the 
■ciplea of his profession ; he 
Mt apply these principles to his 
uode. And oneuf theintlispens- 
» reqnisitefl is a professional li- 
DT : aod the true teacher will no 
K Ihiak of doing without his 
prj of standard profesBional 
lb than the lawyer, the ar::hi- 
I and the physician will do with- 
t theiiB. The demand for the 
Rprateasional works for teach- 
lis rapidly increaaing and more 
pchen will want these boobs this 
IT ihaa ever before. Hence, for 
) iccomtnodation of our sub- 
txn. ne have arranged to Bup- 
rtbem, for a little work on their 
it with the b<^t book yet pub- 
bed for teachers. Thus by work- 
[torour journal you can s<*oure 
hxik that will be invaluable to 

■ ai a teacher, and also increase the circulation and I 16mo., 5x6} 

rfnlneBsof our journal. This book is Col. Parker's paper and taatefully bound in English cloth. Wo send 
us ON TEiCHiNO. ' it to any subscriber who sends us two new aubecribers. 



book has been prepared te supply 
the demand on the part of teachers 
to know the " New Methods " of 
teaching. No book has been pnlv. 
lished to explain the methods of 
teaching that made the Quincy 
Schools BO famous when Col. Par^ 
ker was Superintendent there. The 
little, town became a Mecca for 
teachers, and for that matter, is so 
yet. The methods witnessed were 
copied in many schools. The de- 
mand for the " New Methods" be- 
came something tangible School 
Boar.ls arc ofTcnng high wf^^ to 
thosti that understand them. CoL 
Parker at Martha's Vineyard ex- 
plained these methods ; after they 
I were written out by Miss Patridge 



COL. F. W. PARKBB, 8TPT, 



he thoroughly revised them, and 
this volume contains them. There 
ia more value to the practical teach- 
er in them than in any other book 
published. The book is simply in- 
vabiatle. It contains a fine portrait 
of Col. Parker as a frontispiece. 
lO.OOO copies were sold the first 
four months. The book is a square 
103 pages, beautifully printed on good 



We will send a copy of " Talks on Teaching," post-paid, to any 
je who will send us $1.00. Address, 

ILLINOIS SCHOOL JOURNAL, 

NOBMAU ILLINOig. 
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ECLFCTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CD'S ANNOUNGEMENTS, 

Descriptive Circulars sent to any address on application. 



SCHUYLER'S COMPLETE ALO-EBRA, Revised, 

Ready January 1. By A. Schuyleii, LL. D. 12 mo; half roan; 396 pp. Introduction and sample oopj price 

$1. Exchaujife price, 60 cents. 



MURDOCH'S PLEA FOR SPOKEN LANO-UAO-E. 

Now ready. By Jas. E. Murdoch, Actor and Teacher of Elocution. An invaluable aid to every teacher of Read 

ing and Elocution. Sample copy and Introduction price, $1. 



NEW ECLECTIC GEOO-RAPHIES. 

Two Book Series. Entirely new maps, text, and pictorial illustrations. Incomparably superior; the latest maA 

best. Already introduced into the Public Schools of St. Louis, Cleveland, Milwaukee, St. Paul, 

Joliet, Akron, Burlington, Hot Springs, Charlotte, N. C, Petersburg, Va., 

and one hundred other cities and towns. 



WHITE'S NEW ARITHMETICS. New Two Book Series. 



NEW ECLECTIC COPY-BOOKS. Revised and Re-Engraved. 



THALHEIMER'S O-ENERAL HISTORY, Revised. 

Enlarged and improved by the addition of new matter. Sample copy and Introduction price, ^1.20. 

Exchange price, 75 cents. 



THE POPULAR STANDARDS: 

< 

MoQUFFEY'S REVISED READERS AND SPELLER. 

RAY'S NEW ARITHMETICS AND ALGEBRAS. 

WHITE'S GRADED SCHOOL ARITHMETICS. 

HARVEY'S REVISED GRAMMARS. 

HOLBROOK'S NORMAL GRAMMARS. 

ECLECTIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

_ THALHEIMER'S HISTORICAL SERIES. 

KIDD'S NEW ELOCUTION, « d v. o n^Axvo. 

SMITH'S ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

GREGORY'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

ANDREWS'S MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION. 

SCHUYLER'S SERIES OF MATHEMATICS, 

SCHUYLER'S PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY, 

ETC. ETC. ETC. ETC. ETC. 



VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 

CINCINNATI AND J^EW YORK 



• tlL Don PREVIOUSIEFFORTS OUT DOKE. 






HBO IKD mllUl DESKNS. 
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HOir XtBAST 
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# J)pintin^-£^tayi^l2menl:, 
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!po all gubsGriters of '^be Illinois §Gbool journal 




IpAMIPAOaAFM |^0#K ^HiD: 



Will Bind The Illinois School Journal 

In a Half-Leather Binding, Neatly Finished, Very Substantial, for $1.35 per Volume. 

If five Volumes are sent in one lot. $1.25 per Volume. We will pay Express 

charges one way, on five Volume lots only. Other binding at 

proportionate prices. 



THE BINDING OF ART WORKS A SPECIALTY. 



Correspondence Solicited. Address, 

P4NTAeRAPH ESTABLISHMENT. 

Bloomingtoriy Illinois. 
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TEACHERS' 

Insurance and aid association. 



I, NonnBlvlUe. lU. 



COL. F. W. PARKER. 

Frtn. Cook Co. Normal 
HENRV H. BELFIELD. 

Frio. HoTtb DlvlslOD HlEb 8ob00l, Cbloago. 
MRS. BMILT M. C. STEVENS, 

PrlQ. ScammoD Sobool, Chlosco. 



PBOF. JOHN W. COOK, 

Prof, of Mata., IIL State Normal UolTsralt)'. 
PROF, W. B. POWELL, 

Bupt. of Buit Aurora (III.) ScboolS. 
PBOF. CHARLES I. PARKER. 

Bupt. Oakland (IIL) Public ScbooL 



PBOF. A. HARVEY, Bupt. of Sobool^ Parle, III. 

FOLICY, *1,000.00. 

Aasessments for death loasea graded from ID Deota to tl.TO. acoordInK to a^e. Inoludlng a Bpeolal fund for purpose of 
■ In cas« of diatreas. Hembera forward all aenatnumU for losaea and aid to tbe IlUnoli Trnst and Savlnga Bank, of 
Mcaso, xohlcJi fund eannot be draam upon, ueept by Oi«ben*ylclan/,forthe purpoeea named, and then only upon tbo autluirlty 
t^K Commotio Hlaappropriatlon of tbe funds an tmpogiOifUty. The general featurea of the plan at made known In the 
Mdiptlve circular, oombloe to makeit tbe moat tborougtalr reliable and praotloable of an]' ever ottered. Send forolroular. 

WILLARD M. WOOD, State Agent for Illinois. 

'YE KNICKERBOCKER" BLOTTER TABLETS. 



NEAT.' 

THREE SIZES. 

COMMERCIAL 

NOTE. 



CONGRESS 

LETTER. 



BVLJBD OR PLAIN. 



ATTRACTIVE!! 



CBEAPH! 



_]\ -"'jY^c^^. 



i 
i 



Manufactured by tbu 



FOB EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES THET HAVE NO EQUAL. 

FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 



EB 2 
9 a 
2 * 



A^OIME; stationery and PAPER CO., 



117 FULTON 8THEET, N. Y. 



^- BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. ..^I 
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T.S.L 



26 Voliimee In one ooostltate tbe 

TEACHEItS' AND STUDENTS' UBRARY. 

FULL! RBLIABLEI STANDARD! 

By H. B. Brown, Q. D. LdndU 7. P. Adams, 



This invaluable work first published two years agfo, has taken its place alongf x^th the Blackboard and the 
Dictionary as a necessity to every Live £k:hool Teacher. It offers more for the money than any other work ever 
published for teachers. Fieures will not lie, and the printers' Aeures prove this statemenL 

CONTENTS! T^^ Common Branches, Natural Sciences, Civil oov't. School Law, Composition and Rhet- 
oric. Parliamentary Usages, Methods of Teaching, School Manaj^ement, Mytholo^, Gen. Hist., U. S. Hist^ 
Bookkeeping, Gen. Lit, How to study and use books, All the systems of outnnine m use, Thousands of test 
questions. Models for parsing, for analysis, for solutions in mental and written Arith., Letter Writin^^, etc., etc, a 
copious Index referring to every subject in the book, and a Giossary of difficult terms and Biographiau facts, etc 

One lars0 octavo voL< 53X pp., dear type and efroellant print. 

The teacher who is preparing for examination, or who is overworked, can accomplish more with this ' 
in a short time than in any othpr way. Text-books on each of the subjects given would cost $30; this book 
only $3. No fad necessary to an excellent understandings of each subject is omitted. 

Indorsed by 20 State Superintendents, by the Educational Press Of the Union, and Hundreds off Educators. 

** This book is a monument to the patient labor of Mr. Lind and his associates. In shorty the book is an 
Encvclopedia of text-book knowledge required by the teacher and of practical modes of presentation as practiced 
by the authors." Iujnois School Journal. 

" Last Autumn I examined the work and gave it a hearty recommendation. Further examin:ition has only 
added to my high opinion of its value. I know of no single work containing more important and valuable infor- 
mation for the teacner." N. A. Luce, State Sunt. Pub. Inst.. Maine. 

** It is even better than recommended. All teachers and advanced students should nave a copy. 

£. M. KoTKAMEL, Co. Supt. Franklin Co.. 111. 

" I know of no other work that gives within the same limits so large an amount of varied and valuable 
information." A. Coward, State Supt. Education, S. C. 

"It is edited by live teachers, and the methods are the best." C. T. Beach, Supt. Montgomery Co., Kan. 

*' Will meet a very general demand among teachers, and well deserves their confidence. " 

D. L. KiKiiLE, State Supt, Minn. 

A very large and continuous sale shows what the public think of it. It is a necessity. 

DDI^Pe CAotli, Beveled Boards, MarUed Edges tSXlO 

■^■^■^^^" Idbrary lieatlier, Marbled ikisee. 3.75 

^ ^%P!*AI^P^^ You can make money during vacation. Do not think the territory has all been worked ; 
B^ ^ ^ Pa W(m I ^S dozens of counties are unwork cd, and it will sell even better where some copies have 
^^ ^41 HB I w ■ %P been sold to recommend the be ok. Wiita at once. Xexns* Specimen Pases, etc ,firee. 

ZI»JXI903>a', Metropolitan Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 



PUBLISHEES' NOTES. 

(C(mt%n%ied,) 

ITALIAN BEES. 

I keep for sale, constantly, pure Italians, at $8 per 
colony. If five or more colonies are ordered at one time, 
the i)rice will be $7.50 each. I have a few colonies of 
hybrids at $6 each. I also offer colonies with imported 
queens at $18. 

Bees by the pound, from May 1 to 20. $1.50; from 
May 20 to June 10, $1.25; after tnat $1. Queens, hives, 
smokers, sections, foundations, etc., at reasonable prices. 

E. A. Gastman, Decatur, 111. 

Teachers of geogn^phy are sure to find many questions 
unth short answers a useful and amusingf exercise. The 
Geographical Hand- Book ^^ves to the teacher one 
thousand Jive hundred questions ^ already prepared, with 
answers, — 800 on United States, 250 on Europe, 150 on 
mathematical geography, and other subjects in pro- 
I>ortion. It would interest you to see how many ques- 
tions out of 50 or 100 your class would answer. Try the 
questions. They will give your class a lively review, 
and cost you only 35 cents. For sale by J. A. Wood- 
bum, Bloomington, Indiana. See advertisement. 

SOMETHING FOR NOTHING. 

We have in our ofiioe a beautiful roller map of the 
United States and Canada, size 46x56 inches, ^eo^ph- 
ically correct, and showing, in colors, the divisions of 
standard time— just such a map as usually sells for 
about $2. The map is published by the Chicago & Alton 
Railroad, and they propose to send one, all charges pre- 
paid, to any principal, or teacher of any department of 
any educational institution, for use in their classes, who 
will send a written request for it — until the large edition 
is exhausted. First come, first served. We have always 
considered the Chicago & Alton a liberal corporation, 
but tibis offer smacks strongly of philanthropny. We 
trust that our readers will be as generous in their requests 
as the C. & A. is in their offer. Send to 

James Charlton, 
Gen. Pass, and Ticket Agt. 210 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

TO the northwest and the far west. 

^ No highway of travel has received more flattering 
notices mm the public than the Chicago, Milwaukee & 



St. Paul Railway, the pioneer short line and the popul 
route to the northwest and the far west. Whether o» 
Mecca be Omaha, St. Paul, Minneapolis, or Madisc 
Wis., on the different branches of this mucb-travell 
thoroughfare, or even if one's destination be to poii 
still more remote, it presents, without doubt, the greati 
advantages to the traveller in his westward course. Api 
from its excellent road-bed, its fine coaches, and t 
grand scenery through which it passes, its dining ci 
and service are probably the most sumptuous of u 
railroad in the world. Indeed, the western lines, ai 
notably the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, fairly la 
their eastern rivals in the matter of comforts admini 
tered to their passengers. So that with statistics 
show one*s life is safer in the average railway txuin thi 
when sitting in one's home or when engaged in oai 
legitimate business, the traveller who places himsc 
under the guardianship of a well regulated railway mi 
prosecute his journey with a feeling of security and coa 
fort as greaf as when reclining in his arm-chair ami 
his own lares et penates. 

For the benefit of those desiring to emigrate to Di 
kota and other localities in the northwest and far wes 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul Railway Compai 
has publisned an illustrated pamphlet full of comoui 
sense facts and valuable information and statistics, whii 
will be sent free of charge, by addressing A. V. I 
Carpenter, General Passenger Agent, Milwaukei 
Wisconsin. 



local notes. 

Send to us for Dr. Hewett's » 'Pedagogy," Prof. Cookj 
^'Methods of Arithmetic,"' Mrs. Hayme s ''Gramma^ 
Metcalf and DeGarmo's * 'Dictionary Work,** or ai 
book you wish, and in any quantity. Prices low. Q 
us. Normal Book and News Co., Normal, IlL 

Maxwell & Co. have removed to Chicago, but they 
their old store behind them, and R. C. Rogers & 
their successors, can fill any order for goods in t^eir 
If you want a book that your dealers can't supply, 1 ., 
Rogers & Co., and get it by an early mail. Studesl 
drop in and see the opportunity for bargains. N< 
Side Court-House Square, Bloomington^ 
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JODBNAL ADTEETISBaiENTS. 



CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE, BEST. 



bdorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever used. 



The Potter Blackboard MaMrial la applied on.tlie brown 
nauR an tbo irall, in tho same mniiDor &a tho ordlaary 
hrd Finish, maklDB- a anpoiior Blackboard ot Ihe tblckncsa 
rooc-elfrbtli of an Incb. and the difficult; now motvitb in 
ncUiiK and scaling- of tbe painted or liquid alatod board Is 



Old Boards c« 



made as good as now by using' this ma- 



lt Is put up In packages of various ilzes. raqulrlog about 
k poDDds of the matoiial to a square j'ard ol surface, and 
'V be BucceeafuUr applied by any good pUtterer. Prloe, 
^Knts p«T pound. 



We make tbe tollowing olalmsfortbe Potterpiack board, 
over all others: 

L Cbkapnbss. Its ooat oomparei favornbl; with the or- 
dinary painted or liquid slated board. . 

S. Ddrabilitt. Its tblokneee will Insure Its lasting tor 
a long period ot years wltbout renewal. 

3. BnPBRiORiTT. tt makes a smuotb and pert eat marking 
surface, and tbe chalk mark oan be easily and completely 
erased, oauslog no dust iu the school room. 

We recommend the Cousblln Eraser, wltli Cotton Pad, 
for use on our board. 



Postofflce Box 35. 



AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH 0O„ 

PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND. 




Central College of Eclectic Shorthand 

ILLINOIS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 

ELOOMINOTON, ILL 



THE COLLEGE OF OOBIMERCE 

Iu two departmenta, viz: Penmanahii) and Accounts. The department of Penmanihi^ ha« a three-fold pnrpoae, 
nz: to impart a gooi baeineu band writing, to prepare teachen for giving instnictioa in the art, and to give fiill 
ittniction in pen drawing, flourishing, lettering, etc. A number of out graduate* are teaching penmaiutiip in 
mnnesB colleges and other inititutiODS. 

TUB DEPARTMENT OF ACCOUNTS 

^poeei to fit young persons to enter, luccessfull;, the varioni bnaineu pnrsuita, and to prepare them for compe- 
iBut accountants, ft is furnished with all the needful appliances, and erooraces tbe books of Five Prominent Cu- 
Bgo Houses, a knowledge of which ii worth more to the pupil tban the entire cost of tuition. Our graduates Gil 
fnumnent pmitions in banks and counting houses in all parts of tbe country. Our graduates have nearly doubled, 
HiDually, since the organization of this Institution. 

CENTRAL COLLEGE OF ECLECTIC SHORTHAND. 



lie Fall Term opeiu Sept^bu 13. For fortliar iofbrnation, addreu, 

J. GEO. CBOSS, M, A., Dean. 
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STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY 

NORMAL, McLean COITNTY, ILLINOIS. 

This lustitudon was established, by the Geaeral Assembly of tlie State, in 1857. Its sole purpose t 
prepare teachers for the schoots of the StAte. The several grades of the Model Department are eatabUil 
to ud in this work. Nevertheless, these grades serve well the purpose of those wishing instmotioa in the ■ 
jeots taught. 

Students in the Normal Department are required to declare that their parpose in attending is U 
themselves for teaching. And all the woilc of the school is shaped to this single purpose. Probably no ol 
Normal School Faculty in the oonntry embodies so much of snocessfnl experience in Normal School work u en 

Tuition is fbee to those who take a pledge to teach in the schools of Illinois. 

Our facilities for the study of Botany, Zoology, Greology, Chemistry, and Mineralogy, are excellent; i 
we now offer them to snoh as desire to make those studies a SPSOIalty at a very small cost. 

THE HIGH SCHOOL 

grade of the Model Department offers the advantages of a first-class academy, and preparatory sohool. Tb 
are two courses of study, — the General and the Classical. Those who satisfactorily complete either coi 
receive the Diploma of the University. The Classical course gives a thorough preparation for our best C 
leges; our graduates enter Harvard and Yale without difficulty. The General course offers excellent oppor< 
nities to those who do not have the time or inclination for an extended College course. Tuition in this grx 
$30 a year, — or $10 a term. For particulars concerning the High School, address the Principal, 

THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 

grade is under the charge of the Assistant Training Teacher ; he does mnch of the teaching, sees that heall 
discipline is maintuned, and takes care that no improper or vicious pupils are admitted to the school. H 
school prepares pupils for the Normal Department, for the High School, .or for general business. The instn 
tion is ^ven by teachers who are trained in the best modem methods, and who are under constant and effidi 
snpervisian. Pupils who complete the Preparatory Course are promoted to the High or Normal School witln 
ftirt^er examination. 

Tuition in Grammar grade, $25 a year, or $8.33 a term. 

The Spring Term will begia March 17 and end June 18, 1884. The school year of '84- 
will begia September 8, 1884. For catatogaes, etc., address 

EDWIN 0. HEWBTT, Fredda«t. 
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TEACHERS WANTED 

For September eofiraerements in Western and Southern Col- 
leges^ Seminaries, Public Schools, and families. All schol- 
arly and successful teachers of langrua«res, mathematics, 
sciences, music, palntin«r, English branches, etc., should send 
for circulars of the 

CENTRAL. SCHOOL AGENCY, 

W. S. and S. A. STEV£NSON. Manr*s, 

7l2 Chestnut St., St. Lonls, Mo. 

Many years the oldest Ag-ency dealing with schools and 
teachers in the West and South. 



m 



BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 

B^-IIh of Pure Copj»er and Tin for Churchi'8. 
,i>chool8, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. Fl'LLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 

VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cinoinnati, O. 



HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. 



The great and increasing interest in the study of Physi- 
ology throughout the country, has created a demand for a 
series of Charts, better calculated than those hitherto pub- 
lished, to illustrate the Science and make it attractive. This 
demand lias been met by the preparation of the 



ii 



CHARTS OF LIFE," 



which were submitted, before their publication, to the in- 
spection and criticism or a larire number of teachers and 
medical men, and have been unqualifiedly pronounced the 
most accurate and best Physiological Charts now published. 
No physiological Charts have ever met with greater favor, 
since their recent introduction to the public, from teachers, 
school officers, physicians, heads of families, and all others 
Interested in procuring the most efficient illustrative aid to 
the important study of Physiology. They make the study of 
Physiology attractive, and as easy to understand as Geogra- 
phy. All inquiries should be addressed to the 

CHART OF LIFE COMPANY, 

18 Tribune Bolldln^ , Chicago, 111. 



Sometliiiii New M Practical 



^OR TEACHINO TOUNO PUPIIiS 




t 




By W. B. Powell, A. M., Supt. Schools, Aurora, 111. 

Introductory. Exchange, 

HOW TO TALE 42 ots 25 cts. 

HOW TO WEITE GOots 35ota. 

Their purpose is to guide the young learner in the correct 
use of language at the time when he is form- 
ing habits of speech. 



Parker's Arithmetical Charts. 

Prepared by Francis W. Parker, Supervisor of Public 

Schools, Boston; formerly Sunt, of Schools, Qulncy, 

Mass. ; now Prin. of Cook Co., Normal School. 



Monroe's Supplementary Readers. 

Introductory. Exchange 

Monroe's New Primer, ... 15 cts., . . 10 ots. 

Monroe's Advanced First Reader, 20 cts., . . 15 cts. 

Monroe's Advanced Second Header, 30 cts., . . 20 cts. 

Monroe's Advanced Third Reader, 42 ots., . . 25 cts. 

Sample copies, for examination, sent prepaid, on receipt of 
Introduction price. Liberal terms for Urst introduction. 
Address 

F. 8. BELDEN, 

153 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111. 

OOWFEBTEWAZT * 00., PubUihtri. 



How to Teach Arithmetic 

Is pointed out step by step in 

METHODS 



IN 



WRITTEM ARITHMETIC, 

—BY- 
PROF. JOHN W. COOKp 

Profe$8or of Mathematics in the Illinois Normal UnivenUy, 



Prof. Cook, in the discussions of this work, has embodied 
his best thoughts on the subject of teaching numbers, the 
fruits of a long: experience, and the best methods that deep 
research and careful study have mastered. The matter con- 
tained in the book is the same in substance as that which 
Prof . Cook has found to be the most effectl\re in leading his 
pupils to an accurate and thorough knowledge of the subject. 



Supt. Joseph Carter, Peru, 111., says: 

"I do not know of any place where there can be found, in 
so little, space, so much that is valuable, and so concisely 
said, as in these articles." 

Prin. C. J. Allen, Marengfo, III., says: 
**They have been to me a fountain of new ideas." 



Sapt. S. ?. Gillan, of Danville, 111., says: 

"The live teacher— the one who has ^gumption' enough to 
use them intelligently— will find them worth many times 
what they will cost." 




) 




J 






NOW EEADT. 

GliOTH, 189 PAGES, PRICE 75 Cts. 



E^Send for my Catalogue of Books on Teaching, 
Games for Schools, Speakers, Report Cards, etc. 

A. M. FLANAGAN, 

163 Bandolph St. CHICAGO, lUu. 

Our New School Aids Eiil 

schools in good, quiet order. Each set contains 12 large ele- 
gant chromo excelsior cards, 50 large beautiful gold and 
tinted chromo merit cards, and 150 pretty chromo credit 
cards; per set, f 1.25; half set, 65c; samples, 4c. Chromo and 
floral school reward cards, small sizes. No. 1, red and white 
roses, per doz., 5c. No. 2, birds, flowers, and mottoes, 5c. No. 
4. pinks and roses, 5c. No. 14, hands, baskets, and flowers, 10c. 
No. 18, ocean shells. 10c. No. 34, pinks, buds, and roses, 10c. 
No. 48, lap corner bouquets, 15c. Medium sizes No. 10, vases 
and flowers, 15c. No. 13, hands and bouquets, 16c. No. 17, 
red roses, 15c. No. 51, kittens and parrots, 2ioc. No. 70, flowers, 
children, and rabbits, ISc. No. 19, anchor floral, 25c. No. 65, 
vases of flowers, 20c. No. 8, blooming roses, 16c. No. 9, 
blooming roses on gold card, 20c. No. 12, baskets of flowers, 
30c. No. 38, lilies and roses, 20c. No. 62, eggs and flowers, 25c. 
No. 44, hands and bouquets, 25o. No. 56, straw flowers, roses, 
etc., 20c.; large sizes. No. 40, children and birds, 30c. No. 3;;, 
budding roses, 35c. No. 60, slippers and flowers, 30c. No. .52, 
the four seasons, 30c. No. 64, tumblers of flowers, JWc. No. 54, 
children, rabbits, and flowers, 40c. No. 31, moss roses on gold 
card, 40c. No. 5:}, diploma chromo cards, 37c. No. 37, happy 
birthday, 32c. No. 50, birds and flowers, 24c. No. 11, bouquets 
of flowers, 24c. School roports on paper, 10c. ; on card-board, 
15c. School mottoes, size ft!'»x7, per sot of 10, 68c. Your name 
neatly printed on 12 cream gold bevel edge lap corner visi^ 
ing cards for dSc.; on chromo cards for i8c. Large set sam- 
ples, 20c. ; small set, 8c. Send for prioe-list. All post-paid by 
mail. Stamps taken. 

PHCENIX PUBLISHING CO., WARRKN, PA. 
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Mutual Reserve Fund 
LIFE ASSOCIATION 

E. B. HAHPEB, Frest., 

Ib oompoBcd of IB.OflO biislncsa and profcsstonHl mpn, who 
possera (260,000,000 Id tlicir own right, all united tottetbcr on 
a commoQ sense plan, hy whlcn their families may lio pro- 
vided for, froTD want In the day of adversity- 

The cost to mcmbcra la based on the aitual instoad of 
the AKSDHKD mortiLllty. One asRcssment ylcldsover f 110.000. 
and there are (ISO.OOO In Hie Ke^rve Fund. All loSHCS have 
been paid In full, from the bcglanlnS' 

IHE KSXSESS ZmW THE KAZIUUK LIKIT OF 
TEEIS AS3E33UENT. 

Certiflcal«B are seir-Bustalnlng Id about Bfleeo fonr«. The 
amouDt of buBlncBB done by the Mutual reserve Is simply 
marvelous. Nothing- In tbe talatory of the world ciiuals It. 

iDteUlgcot and responsible agents wanted In every por- 
tlonof thestate. Forfurtherpartioulars, address 

BBAWNEB & CO., Gen-I Honago". 

113 Adams St., Chicago, lU. 



NEW METHOD OF EXTRACTING 

SQUARE and CUBE ROOT. 

It requires but three addlMnns.lnBteadof seron. as In tbe 
usual method. It dispenses with the "Multiplication of ibe 
square of tbe root already found by 300;" the '■MulItpUoa- 
tloD of the product of the root found, and the last Bguro of 
tbe root, by 30;" the "Squaring of tbe last flgure;" tbe "Mul- 
tlpllcalloD of tbe complete divisor by the hut found Bgurei" 
— -•—"'- "-B "Trtaldlvlr— " 



THE WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 



curc-a-o-o. 



The 14th Year Begins September 18, '83. 



QUESTIONS IN GEOBRAPHY 



WITH ANSWERS. 



A book for teacbei 
TIBW Dttll-i. for dai 

County and Stale Boe 



and pupils, furnishing excellent Ri- 

les. Questions taken mostly from 

d Biamlnationa. In book form, price 

J. A. ffOOUBURN, 

BloOEDlDgtOn, iDd. 



NEW ORLEANS 

SCHOOL AGENCY 

Supplies competent Teachers, in every study, to Pamilie*, 
Schools, Academies, and Colleges. Deals in 
School Furniture, School Fiitures, School 
Novelties, and Apparatus. 
Provides situations for all grades of teachers in Fami- 
lies, Public and Private Schools. 



COMMOM SCHOOL 

EXAMINER AND REVIEW. 



THE SHORT LIRE RETWEEH THE EAST « WEST. 

IMS EHIE & WfiSllN 1 1 






WEBTWAnn. 


Central Time. 


BASTWAHD. 
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Tbrougb tickets un sate to all Important points. For In- 
formation In regard to tiekots, rates, etc., inquire of Ticket 
Anents at principal ticket offices, or address 

Q. W. SHtTH, 
Sen'l Pass. Asent, Bloomlngtoo lU. 
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United States History 

BY THE BRACE SYSTEM. 

• — 

A BOOK FOR TEACHER AND PUPIL, 
By John Trainer, County Supt. of Schools, Macon Co., 111. 

This book shows how to teach and how to study U. S. His' 
tory by the only successful and original plan In print. 

It teaches the pupil how to study his lesson; how to pic- 
ture the events on the mind; find the prominent facts 
needed; find parallel authorities; how to remember dates; 
find rare points and objects of historical interest; make bls- 
tOTv the most interesting: study; use and make ^^Queer 
Queries.'* 

SIB pafres of Blackboard Forms, Directions for Study, 
850 Queer Queries (with answers), 300 Review Ques- 
tions, a clear and concise history of the Indi- 
Tidual States and Territories, Mottoes of States, Etc., Etc 

SIS' pp.. Cloth, Price, $1.00. 

A. FliANAGAN, 

8iic to W. L. Klein & Co. 163 Randolph St., Chicago, 111' 

\ ~— — - — 

Jones Brothers & CO., 

?ub*s of the Inductive Educational Series. 

Rldpath's Inductive Grammar. 

RIdpath's Grammar School History of the U. S. 

RIdpath's Academic History of the U. S. 

Milne's Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milne's Elements of Algebra. 

lForhTiger*s Patent Drawings Tablets. 

Smith's Practical Masic Reader. 

First Lessons In Phllologry. 

CINCIIiNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 



A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 

196 and 197 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 111, 

Largest man'f rs in the world of 

School Furniture. 

TES KEW TBIUKPH DESK, with FOLDINa LID. 

THE QBEATEST TBIUICFH OF TEE AaS. 



*No School Desk has ever been In such demand.. 

Our Triumph, Dove-tailed and Steel-Doweled Stationary-Top 



Desk took the highest awards at Phlladolpbia and Paris, 
I't forget that it is Just as good as ever I 



aad don' 



Andrews' Lunar Tellurian Globe 



ANDREWS' 

LUNAR TELLURIAN GLOBE 

Zi the late remarkaUd ia- 
Tcntion, tpokn of k highly 
hy Astronomen. It ihowi 
ho rolationi of the larth to 
ho Su; tho ohaago of tho 
Soaio&B and Ganwi, u a 
child can nsdontaBd. 

Zt aUo ihowi tho twi- 
light, proooiiion of tho oqvi- 
&0X0S, ote. Also, phaioi of 
tho noon, lellpioi, Tidoi, 
Ito., Ita 

Andrews & Ck>. manufacture 50 other varieties of Globes, 40 va- 
rieties of Black-boards, the best Liquid Slating, Dustless 
Crayons (unequaled), also the 





Dustless Erasers. 

Used more than all others. Durable and cheap. 

0r^A\da to School Discipline," or Merit Cards; now and beau- 
tiful samples mailed for a three-cent stamp, to above address. 

^T" Agents Wanted to Sell our Goods.. 



The New Scheol Crayon! 



THE 



"STAIDAED" 



\ 



MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 

UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 



The most Universal Need of the school-room 
to-day is a Satisfactory Crayon. The common 
crayon yields a Profusion of Offensive Dust, 

largely lime, which soils the hands and clothing, and, 
Floating: through the Boom, Fills the Langs 
of teachers and pupils. The nature of this alkaline dust 
is such that it is ^Exceedingly Disagreeable and 
Unhealthinl. 

To supply the urgent demand for a good crayon, a 
large number of So-called Dustless Crayons 
have been put upon the market, not one of which 
is a success. They are hard and gritty, and scratch 
the blackboards, or contain substances which **gum'* 
the boards. After several years of experimenting by a 
practical inventor, a crayon has been produced which is 
very smooth and compact; contains no grit; 
cannot <<gum" the board; makes a beautiful 
mark; erases easily; which is very pleasant to 
the hand, and may be carried, like a slate pencil, in 
the pocket, if desired; and which makes compara- 
tively little dust. The little dust produced by this 
crayon, being heavy, falls directly to the chalk trough, 
lies there, and does not float through the room. 

One gross of the common crayons weigh 28 
oz. One hundred of the "Standard'' Crayons 
weigh 32 oz. 

The * 'Standard'' Crayon is made of different degrees 
of hardness, adapted to different kinds of blackboard. 
On a Real Slate board a very hard crayon may be used, 
and it will, of course, wear correspondingly longer; on a 
very rough slated board a softer crayon must be used, so 
that the mark can be erased easily; while on smooth 
slated boards a * 'Standard" crayon of medium hardness 
should be used. The medium "Standard" crayon will 
last about as long as four of the common 
kind, so that while the price per box is greater, the 
crayon is really but little, if any, more expensive. This 
crayon only needs to be seen to be appreciated. We 
will send to any one a sample free on application. 

PRICE, PER BOX, . 50 CENTS. 

Order hy the box, as they are put up in boxes of 100 each. 

This crayon is manufactured exclusively by us, 

to whom all orders should be addressed. 

Union School Furniture Co., 

180 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
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ILLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 

URBANA, CHAMPAIGN CO., ILL. 

COURSES OF STUDY IN AGRICULTURE; MECHAKTIOAL EKGINEERING: CIVIL ENGINEER. 
ING; MINING ENGINEERING: ARCHITECTURE: CHEMISTRY: NATURAL HIS- 
TORY; ENGLISH AND MODERN LANGUAGES: ANCIENT LAN- 
GUAGES; ART AND DESIGN: MILITARY SCIENCE. 



Pmfoffioe. Champiiifni. Tit. 



SEIilU; H. PEULBODY, LL. D., K«Keikt. 



Illinois Wesleyan University, 

BLOOMINGTON, UX. 

COIXKOB OF I.KTTEB8 AND SCIENCE, 
OOLLKOE OF LAW, 

COLLEGE OF HDSIO, 

COLLEGE OF COMMEHCB. 



For CbWIobdi 



Hddre 



I W. B. H. ADAMS, D. D., Pnat 



Om GoiHr aijl Viaiii Mils 

Is > practical JoumaJ, devoted entjrel; to tbe wants qI uq- 
graded schools. DO C«iiU F«r Y«»r. You cannot afford 
to teach wllboutlC Addrera, CHAa. T. FOWNEK, 
Samples Free.— Deoatnr, IIL 



BEOCKWAY 

TEACHERS' AGENCY, 

TIMES BVILDING, CHICAGO, 

Sapplies Teachers for erery department of work in Pub- 
lic and Private Scbools. Experienced and well 
qualitied teachers m good demand, at 
hi^h Bnlaries. 
l3^Teachers send etamp for circular.. |f] 



LATEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST. 

RYAN'S READINGS AND RECITATIONS. 

NUMBER ONE. 



□d lumlsbed at a price w 
PRICE, 

For sale b; all newsdealers, or sent 
Cook County. 



Graded EiampleslProlileiiis In Arithmetic 

A manual of examples, problems, and quettloDS 
arranged tor review classes and supplementary 
work. "Thb Brst or its Kimd." to pp. Clotb. 
Liberal rates (or class use. Single copies, post 
paid, 40e. 

A METHOD IN GEOGRAPHY. 

This Is a Hetbod, available with any teHesol 
tert-books. "Wlthltwegettbreetlmesssmoch 
GaooRAPHY lu our wnrk as before, and that 
more easily." 64 pp., Cloth. Single copies, aoe. 
C. L. HOWARD. 

107 K. Eighth St., St. Loolt. 

, life Is SI 



RESTi 

tal not required.. ... 

making fortunes. Ladles 



glrla makeKTBacpiiy. Reailer. if you _ .. .._ _ 

— ^g great jiiiv all tin- lime, write tor paruculaia lo 

""-•..Port—- "-'-- 



H. Hallxit & Co., PoitlaDd, Maine. 
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GEO. SHERWOOD. 



WILLARD WOODABD. 



Geo. Sherwood & Co., 

807 AND 309 WABASH AVE. 



Attention ig called to the following of oar Publications. S< nd for circalara, 

ANALYTICAL COPY BOOKS 

The NEATEST, BEST, and CHEAPEST eeries yet published. Prized for their simplicity and beauty 

of mechanical execution. UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED Four Years in Succbsston, 

by the Chicago Board of Education. Used, and giving great satisfaction, 

in many thousand schools. 



The copies in books x and a of thh 
series, except the zst line upon each 
page, are intended to be traced with 
/*m and m^, or with peqpil by the 
pupUs. 



The Three Principles of Letters, 



^fSt. 



'^anS. 



^jnl. 



Straight Line. 



Hight Curve. 



Le/t Curve. » 



The teacher should place the copy 
upon the Blackboard, and cxplaiin 
the same ihoroug^fUy before the cxer^ 
dse in writing. Practice upon looso 
paper before using the book. 



Casual Letters 
thoold be made three 
spaces in hig^ The 
small u is taken as a 
standard of measoie- 
BMnL The Ca^itat 
Stem as it occurs in 
the above letters, 
shook! be shaded ^e- 
hjitkeeeuter. The 
o\^ should be about 
iK spaces in bight. 



JL 



/^ 



■r—r 



-y 






0?^h^^/7-r^^- rg>>^^:7 





The small I, h, A, 
k and/" extend three 
spaces above the 
base line and cross 
at ^ their length. 
The small /,^;^,jp 
and z extend two 
spaces below the 
baseline. Loop Let^ 
ters are % space in 
width. 




li^l^O^ 



-fefcf 




2iirj2^;S: 



/ 

— y A 

V 



r 






/^ 



y/- 



>7 



7^ 



Y.IZ.-l'. 



/,■ 



"//■- 



/ 



The thirteen 
Small Letters 
are each one 
space in hight, 
ocept r and s, 
vhich are \% 
spaces. 




— ir^- 7—r-y ^ //"" . ' / y — ": ^ '^, 7'7~ .^ / v 



/T-" 



/ y /'/ ,r^ — f / , 1 



--.' L 









t^>2±y^' ^ /-f ^" i?- 



The/,^and> 
extend two spa- 
ces above the 
base line. The 
/and g \% spa- 
ces below the 
base line. 



The small u is taken as the standard of measurement in regard to hight and width of Capitals and Small Letters. A space in hight is the hight 
of the small «. A space in width is the distance between the two downward strokes in the small u All letters are formed upon a slant of 50 to 5a 
degrees from the horisontal to the right of the vertical. OmnectingSlant varies from v^y^ to 35 degrees. The usual distance between small letters 
b xU spaces, except in the </,^,f and a, where it is aj^ spaces. The dot of the small « and / should be one space above each letter. Croas the 
wull / at ^ its hight. 



as- 



Model Chromo Readers, byj.Russeiiwebb. 
Student's Readers, ?i^ai?^^S?'3e^^rgoVt^c^ 
Student's Readers in Parts, gSaff ''"'''"''''^ 
Reade's Business Reader, Sois^""^'"'^ *° ®"'* 
English Syntax and Analysis, ^^^^.^ed^f^r usc'h; 

Oommon Schools, High Schools, and Normal Schools, by Mrs. 



M. D. L. Haynie, Prof, of Modern Lacgruages, Illinois State 
Normhl University. 

School Songs, ^y^C.B.R.Mueller,A.M,.andO.Black- 
Taylor'S History, by Edward Taylor, a. M. 

Model Arithmetics, by Kirk and Bemeld. 

flivil r^AVAPnniAiif We hare just issued a Civil Oov- 
\jVS\\ WOVernnieni, emmcnt of Illlnols and of the 
United States, by Edwin C. Crawford, A. M., Decatur, 111. 



aEO. SHER^V^OOD & CO., 



307 and :iOO Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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26 Volumes in one oonafltate tne 

TEACHERS' iMD STUDENTS' UBRARY. 

PULL I RILIABLBI STANDARDI 

By H. B. Brown, Q. D. Llnd* F. F Adama, Xta 

This invaluable work first published two years ag^-o, has tiken its place along tnth the Blackboard and the 
Dlotlonaiy as a necessityjto every JAve Ekihool Teacher. It offers more for the money than any other work ever 

Rhet- 
lUst^ 

questions. Ktodels for parsing, for analysis, for solutions in mcnthl and written Arith., Ixrtter Writing*, etc., etc,* 
copious Index referrin^^ to every subject in the book, and a Glossary of difficult terms and Biofp~.ip];iical facts, etc* 

One large octavo voL* 53)6 pp.* elear tjpe and exoelleat print. 

The teacher who is preparlnflr for examination, or who is overworked, can accomplish more with this W0(rii 
in a short time than in any other way. Text-books on each of the subjects f^wen would cost $jo; this book oostS 
only $3. No fact necessary to an excellent understanding of each subject is omitted* 

Indorsed by 20 State Superintend :nt8. by the Educational Press of the Union, and Hundreds fit Edttctttrt. 

"This book is a monument to the patient labor of Mr. Lind and his associates. In shorty the book is an 
Kncvclopedta of text-book knowledge required by the teacher and of practical modes of presentation as practiced 
by the authors. " Illinois School Journal. 

" Last Autumn I examined the work and gave it a hearty recommendation. Further examination has_ only 
added to my high opinion of its value. I know of no single work containing more important and valuable infor- 
mation for th? tcacner." N. A. Luck, State Sunt. Pub. Insti.%faine. 

**lt is even better than recommended. All teachers and advanced students should nave a copy.'* 

£. M. RoTRAMBL, Co. Supt. Franklin Co^ IlL 

** I know of no other work that 'gives within the same limits so large an amount of varied ana valnablo 
information." A. Coward, Stsite Sunt. Education, S. C. 

**lt is edited by live teachers, and the methods .xre the best." C. T. Beach, Supt. Montgomery Co., Kan. 

" Will meet a very general demand among teachers, and well deserves their conndence." 

D. L. KiKHL^ State Supt, Minn. 

A very large and continuous sale shows what the public think of it It is » necessity. 

DDI/^ETa Cloth, Beveled Boarda, ICarbled Edgea $3/N> 

■^■^■^^^" Ziilirary Leather , ICarUed Edcea- a7& 

^ 0^m^^L\mm^^ You can make money during vacation. Do not think the teiVitonr has all been worlced; 
BL W^ pe 1^ ■ ^S dozens of counties are unworh ed, and it will sell even better wnere some copies have 
^^ ^M ■■ IV ■ ^# been sold to recommend the be ok. Write at onoe. Twins, flpeciSMm Paces, etc ,fir6e. 



V. S. X>ZI^^Cfil02^J, Metropolitan Blook, CHICAGO. ILL. 

■--— -.■ ■ -. -_ _ __J_L - 

A New, Gareftilly Revised, and Enlarged Edition 

OF 

WARREN COLBURN'S 

INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC 

UPON TBE 

Inductive Method of Instruction. 

With a Portrait of the Author, and an Appendix containing: a Sketch of the Aothor*8 
Lifie^ his original Preface, and George B. Emerson's Introduction 

to the Edition of 1863. 



The Editors of the New Edition have tried to make the Colbum Method of Instruction more 
apparent and attractive; the^ have made the ascent more gradual in certain portions of the book, and have care- 
folly revised all qaestions which related to prices and coins now out of date. They have introduced two new chap- 
ters which form a good connecting link between Mental and Written Arithmetic. 

**The alterations and additions in this edition are improvements in what what was previously the bent, and by 
far the best. Manual of Mental arithmetic that I have ever seen.** Thomas Htll, Ez-Pres. Harvard University. 

"Indeed, it may be truly said that the editing has been so wisely done as to insure even greater favor tp the 
best book on Mental Arithmetic ever produced." B. P. Snow, Supt. of Schools, Biddeford, Maine. 

ARITHMETICAL AIDS— I. Counters. II. Materials for Keeping Store. III. Pamphlet containing Expla- 
nations and Hints in regard to Arithmetical Diversions. In a neat box, 20 cents; by mail, 90 cents. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 

4 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 



UNPRECEDENTED!! 

"THEY ECLIPSE MHY THfHC OF THE KIMD E¥ER BEFORE ISSUED." 




THELATE8TI THE BRIGHTEST I THE BEST I 



REPRESEKTATIYE TESTIMONIALS. 



It is cUfflcnlt to speak In moderate terms of these beautiful books, even if one were so inclined.— /22tno{« School Journal 
The books are gems, in eyerysense, and the only problem in doubt Is, how they can be furnished at the price.— NaVl Jour. Ed. 



These little books are the educational gems of the decade. 

M. V. ZiMMBBMAN, Prin., Say brook. 111. 

Tbey eclipse anything of the kind I have yet examined. 

T. J. McDoKOUOH, Prin., Red Bud, 111. 

'A thing of beauty is a Joy forever.** You have a long lease 
on public favor. P. K. McMinn, Prin., Bement, 111. 

I think them better than any other series of readers I have 
cmntned. Wx. H. GnnLEB, Prln., Warrensburg, ni. 

They more fully meet our ideal of a reader than anything 
cteewe have seen. M. C. Waloott. Prin., 

Momenoe, 111. 
They are splendid —Jnst what we need in our schools. 

Lou Vam Mbtbb, Prin., El Paso, IlL 

They excel any other readers I have ever seen. 

8. O. MUBBAT, Prin., Robinson, 111. 

In quality, style and arrangement you have made a roost 
bappy hit. O. 8. Davidson, Prin., Forreston, lU. 

Exoellont taste, eare and workmanship characterize these 
books. They keep step with the advance in civilization. 

Jambs Kibk, Co. Supt., Eureka, HI. 

I do not see how they could be improved. 

8. C. Ransom, Prin., Yates City, 111. 

They come closer to my idea of a series of readers than any 
I have yet examined. E. C. Wbbstbb, Prin., Dixon, Hi. 

They are in every particular books of great excellence. 

8. R. KTiiB, Prin., Tolona, 111. 

They are fully what you represent them to be. 

F. L. Caulins, Prin., Chats worth, m. 

They are perfect gems^ they are what we need. 

M. L. MoAlilly, Prin., Troy, lU. 

I do not see how they could well be improved. 

Fbanx Matthxws, 8up't, Pekln, III. 

I pronounce them excellent in every respect. 

David W. Reid, Prin., E. Champlain, m. 

YoQ have placed them in advance of any other readers in 
Me. W. F. HUTCHINSOK, Frin., Monee, 111. 

They are the first readers I have seen that seem entirely be- 
Tond criticism. J. L. Habtwbli., Prin., 

Washington, HI. 

This aeries would certainly add new life and vigor to any 
•caooL H. L. Abnold, Prin., Vienna, 111. 

for system, method and elegance the»e 1>ook8 are unequaled. 

J. Thobp, Prin , Lyndon, 111. 

The authors knew just what the times demanded for our 
"chools. T. C. FULLEB, Prin-, OeorKCtown, 111. 

In style, arrangement and subject matter I think tbey have 
lueqnaL J. H. Lanb, Bnp't, McLeansboro, 111. 

I tegard them as superior to anything I have ever examined. 

B. F. 8TOCK8, 8np't, Vlrden, Ills. 

Ihad hftard much in their praise and am happv to endorse 
ulthat I have heard. A, V. Gbeenman. Prin., 

Creston, 111. 
rhey must prove an inspiration to pupils. 

B, B. Huntington, Prin., Washington Heights, 111. 

The selections, language, engravings and type are specially 
worthy of praise. M. W. Mabvin, Prin., Lake Forest, III. 

They are the best of the advanced methods put into the most 
«wftiUy-gnMied series, J. A. Ross, Prin., Carml, 111. 

Certainly the best set of readers that have ever come under 
my notice. J. F. McGbb, Prin., Andalusia, 111. 



I nnhesltatlBgly pronounce them the best I have ever seen. 

B. F. ABMrrAGB, 8up't, Cairo, 111. 

They are my ideal. I shall recommend them. 

Db. D. T. Stewabt, Co. Sup't, Paris, HI. 

The plan is good and the illustrations superb. They are cap* 
tivating every one who sees them. D. F. 8hibs, Prin., 

Albany. 111. 

These readers merit a wide circulation. 

J. A. ABNOiiD, Ca 8up't, Effingham, 111. 

My ideal of a school reader— just what an Intelligent public 
has been wanting for years past. 0. F. Godfbet, Prin., 

Walnut Grove, HI. 

Am glad to acknowledge the receipt of a book so full of the 
beautiful as this reader. 8. 8. Keicble, 8upt. Rock Island, 111. 

Like the plan and arrangement. It will be a success. 

J. M. Pepeb, Prln'l, Sterling, HI. 

You will have, when completed, the finest readers in the 
market. A. T. Van 8oot, Supt., 

Sandwich, 111. 

Excellent I the best ever Issued. You have conferred a posi- 
tive benefit on the public. Geo. L. Gut, Supt. Chester, ill. 

Seems to me to be almost, if not quite perfect. 

E. A. Gastman, Supt., Decatur, HL 

Well bound, perfect type, and in every respect a perfect 
jewel. DR. H. S. Plummbb, Pres. Bd., Mt Vernon, HI. 

I regard them as the best readers I have ever seen. 

H, T. Blodoett, Prin., Ludington, Mich. 

They are so full of excellencies that I hardly know which to 
specify as excelling. Mrs. M. A. W. Dunlap, Teacher, 

Traverse City, Mich. 

They are just elegant— good in every respect. 

P. M. Bbown. Prin., Big Rapids. Mich. 

They are everything that child or teacher can desire. 

E. E. Gbanoeb, Prin., Dansvllle, Mich. 

These books are remarkable for their clearness, system, and 
the high character of the lessons. 

A. W. Hitchcock, Prin., Decatur, Mich. 

I find them not only what they are recommended, but more. 

Rev. t\ L. Bbistowe, Ithaca, Mich. 

We all agree that theyare just the books for which we have 
long sought. A. W. Taylob. Sec. Board of Examiners, 

Nunloa, Mich. 

I believe they are the nearest perfect of any series of graded 
readers it has been my pleasure to examine. 

Rose Woodwabd, Sec. Co. Bd. of Ex'rs, 

Frankfort, Mich. 

They are about all that could be desired. 

D. McGbeoob, Prin., Harrisville, Mich. 

They are decidedly superior to any other series I have exam- 
ined. Chas. D. West. Prin., Fairfield, Mich. 

You have produced the best school readers ever introduced 
in our schools. D. E. Guilet, Co. School Ex'r, 

E. TAwas, Mich. 

The best series of readers for young beginners I have any 
knowledge of. Wm. Putnam, Pres Co. Bd. of Ex'rs, 

Fredericksville, Mich. 

I do not find one dull story in the whole book, and the pic- 
tures are perfect. Helen H. Bell» Prin., Richland, Mich. 

These readers suit me in all essential i)articulars. Our 
teachers are delighted with them. D. Howell, Sup't. 

Lansing, Mich. 



REPRESENTATIVE TESTIMONIALS. 



They seem to meet our demands exactly. 

B, O. BUBKHEAO. Sup't, Traverse City, Mioh. 

Yon have fnlly redeemed all you promised In the production 
of 80 entertaining and attractive a series of readers. 

Ret. a. H. Btillwell, Prin., Spring Arbor, Mich. 

I pronounce them the best I have yet seen. 

J. W. O'Bbtan, Prin., Liberty ville, Iowa. 

It is the mosl^ beautiful book I ever saw for a School Reader. 

A. J. Swain, Supt., Ft. Austin, Mich. 

They are the best series of readers that I have examined. 

H. D. Todd, Co. Sup't, Sigoumey, Iowa, 

I am convinced that the reading matter in this series, in its 
purity of tone and charming style, is superior. 

John Jonbs, Jb., Co. Bup't, Marengo, Iowa. 

By far the most attractive, best arranged, and most perfect 
series now published. S. A. Kendall, Prin. 

Albion Seminary, Iowa. 

They present the most admirable features of any series I 
have had the privilege to examine. 

F. L. liOYELAMD, Prin., Garwin, Iowa. 

I unhesitatingly pronounce them the best series of readers 
published. O. A. Shotts, Sup't, Osceola, Iowa. 

I consider them par excfillenct*. 

G. W. FiTOH, Co. SnpX Fayette, Iowa. 

I pronounce them the finest series I have yet examined. 

E. H. Ballabd, Co. Sup't, Bsthervllle, Iowa. 

They cannot be excelled, and have only to be known to be 
generally adopted. Elizabeth W. Bebby, 

Prineipal Training School, Clinton, Iowa. 

My teachers unite in pronouncmg them the very best pub- 
lished. H.' M. Bell, Prin., Lynnville, Iowa. 

I think them the best that I have ever examined. 

A. B. Hughes, Prin., Villisoa, Iowa. 

I consider your readers superior to any other of the recent 
publications I have seen. J. C. YocuM. Bup't, 

Charles City, Iowa. 

They seem to comprise all the desirable qualities that should 
commend them to public ftivor. Thomas Habdib, 

Sec. Board of Education, Dubuque, Iowa. 

They certainly surpass any other readers now published. 

C. m. MOOBE, Prin., Grand Junction, Iowa. 

They are very attractive and the teachers and pupils are en- 
thusiastic over them. Bose E. Bouthabd, 

Co. Bup't, Brooklyn, Iowa. 

The third book has ihe most interesting matter of any book 
of that grade I have ever seen. G. B. Tbowbbidoe, 

Prin., Ackley, Iowa. 

I feel Justified in pronouncing them first-class in all respects. 

N. W. Botes, Co. Bup't, Dubuque, Iowa. 

We are using the New Nationals, and they are highly satis- 
factory. J. L. PuosLET, Oak Ridge, Iowa. 

They seem to me to be as near perfection as is possible to 
make readers. H. E. Bobbins, Sup't, Lyons. Iowa. 

Thev will prove especially valuable as texts for language les- 
sons. A. B. Wabneb, Prin., Allerton, Iowa. 

My experience with other readers will allow nie to make no 
unfavorable criticism on these. Manoah Hedge, 

Prin. 4th Ward, Oskaloosa, la. 

Readers recently sent received. It is the best thing in it. 
line I have ever seen. L. J. Bibdseye, Prin'l, Magnolia, la. 

They cannot fail to give satisfaction. 

E. T. Bedell, Prin., Greene, Iowa. 

Readers received. They please me more than I can tell. 

J. M. De Abuond, Prin. Gram School No. 5, 

Davenport, Iowa. 

They are models of taste and workmanship, and in matter 
are of equal excellence. D. L. Kiehle, 

State Bup't of Pub. Instruction, Minn. 

They are beautiful school books. We shall be glad to use a 
supply for supplementary reading. 

B. F. .Wbight, Bup't, Bt. Pau^. Minn, 

I do not see how they could have been made better. 

Geo. C. Smith; Prin., St. Paul, Minn. 

They are the handsomest readers I have yet seen. 

Geo. C. Hill, Co. Bup't, Elk River, Minn. 

There is no room for honest adverse criticism ; as reading is 
taught they are perfection. John Habdino, Co. Sup't, 

Wadena, Minn. 

I regard them as the neatest and best arranged series that I 
have seen. A. Haines, Prin., Litchfield, Minn. 

The best I have ever seen. N. P. Todd, Glenwood,Minn. 

Not only the most beautiful school readers ever issued, but 
also unequaled in character and arrangement of the lessons. 

Ella Van Niman, Pdn., OsaUs, Minn. 

They come nearer my ideal of readers than any others I 
have seen. H. H. Eingsley, Alexandria, Minn. 

I consider them by far the most complete and comprehensive 
readers I have examined. F. D. Rbdfield, Jr.. Prin., 

Cokato, Minn. 

Thev are very near perfection in every particular. 

Fannie Lapham, Spring Grove. Minn. 



I cannot tell you how charmed I am with the New Katlond 
r«Klers which are so elegant and complete. 

R. J. O'CONMSLL, Prin.. Dayton, Minn. 

I am unable to see where they could be Improved. 

H. E. Pebbin, Prin., Brownsdale, Minn. 

In their whole make-up they are superior. It is punitive 
pleasure to turn the leaves of such books. 

Mtbon Cooley, Co. Bup't, Glenwood. Minn. 

The New Nationals meet the demand logically, attractively 
and Inspiringly. T. B. Habtley, Bup't, Waseca, Minn. 

The books abound in good points. I am especially pleased 
with the writing and drawing exercises. 

M. R. Tbace, Prin., Sauk Rapids, lOnn. 

They are more in accordance with the modem method of in- 
struction than any other with which I am acquainted. 

C. H. FITZSIMMONS, Prin., Belle Plalne, Minn 

The Illustrations, arrangement, script and attractiveness el 
the lessons are better than in any other series I have seen. 

P. B. Rameb, Canton. Minn. 

They are superior in every respect. 

D. C. Camebon, Co. Bup't, Houston, Mtim. 

I think them in the front rank. D. L. Roach. 

Co. Bup't, MhuL 

Not only are the pictures gems of art, but the style is sodi 
as to make natural readers. Geo. C. Tanneb, 

Co. Bup't, MiniL 

They are certainly the best I have seen. 

Geo. B. Gbubb. Piln., Elroj, Wis. 

They are superior to any other readers I am acquainted with. 

W. L. MOBBisoN, Prin., Galeevllle, Wis. 

I pronounce them the finest readers ever placed in a ohfld't 
hands. W. D. Achebman, Prin., Spencer, Wis. 

They are so nearly perfection in everything necessary to the 
make-up of a first-class series that they merit the waiuww 
praise. Chas. Habpeb, Co. Bup't, Hazel Green, Wis. 

I can say that they are the best readers I have yet seen. 

Edwabd Lynch, Co. Bup't, Grand Rapids, Wis. 

They seem near perfection both in matter and finish. 

U. T. Haskin, Prin., Whitehall, Wis. 

- In my judgment they are in every respect the best readen 
published. D. Mayne, Prin.. Fennimore, Wia. 

A uniform excellence characterizes every feature. I am par- 
ticularly pleased with the authors' plan and purposes. 

A. F. Wabden, Co. Sup't, Plymouth. Wis. 

I am satisfied no better readers can be used in our schools. 

Wm. Haughton, Co. Sup't, Viroqua. Wis. 

The mechanical execution Is excellent and the choice of read- 
ing matter is admirable. * J. W. Steabns, 

Pres. State Normal, Whitewater, Wis. 

No school board can make a mistake by adopting them. 

O. N. Wagley, Prin.. Broadhead, Wis. 

I think they are the best set of readers I have ever examined. 

A. J. Smith, Prin., Menominee Falls, Wi& 

I find them superior in style, variety and illustrations. 

J. A. Leith, Co. Bup't, Appleton, Wis. 

I am most favorably impressed with their many excdlent 
qualities. GEO. L. Williams, Bup't, 

Grand Rapids, Wia 

The old National Readers were the idol of my boyhood, and 
the new come to me as u friend of olden times. 

James Catanaoh, Bup't, Kenoeha, Wis. 

I prefer the New Nationals to any other series with whiebl 
am acquainted. L D. Robebts, Prin., Bhawno, WIa. 

I find them to be Just what I want. D. C. LvKNDfO, 

Prin. 2nd Dist., Milwaukee, Win 

They are certainly specimens of high art in the school book 
publication line. S- A. Rogebs, Irin., Ooonomowoo, Wis. 

Superior to any other Readers that have ever come to my 
notice. J. H. Woodnobth, Supt, Waupaca, Wis. 

Especially in the illustrations, it excels all others. 

F. W. Reinexing, Prin'l, Franklin, Wis. 

I deem them models in every inrticular. 

L. S. Bacchus, Prin., Jacksonpott, Wfe. 

The most artistic and attractive readers I have had the pka^- 
ure to examine. A. 0. Rhea, West Balem, Wis. 

Do not deem myself a critic, but will freely say that I aoL 
much pleased with them. Db. D. C. Bebee, I^«s. B*d., 

Sparts.wl& 

They fill the bill In every essential particular, and in medua- 
leal execution they are beauties. J. W. Bhivrly, 

Co. Bup't, Eldorado, Eu«ss^ 

I admire your readers beyond all others. They are exceOeni. 
W. B. Zbbcheb, Co. Sup't, Marion, Kanssa 

They are standard books for school use. The artistic waAit 
very attractive. B. A. Tan Kibk, Co. Snp% 

Anthony, 



I think there will be a rush for them at once. 

J. R. Baibd, Co. Bup't, Jetmore, KanaiB. 

I am convinoed that they are superior to any others in ose ti 
this county. G. B. Leslie, Co. Bup't, 

Independence, KaoM& 
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They contain a feast of good things for the little folks. The 
lUnstrations are excellent. 

Matt. Thompson, Go. Sup't, Alma, Kansas. 

Yon are anooeedlng admirably In filling the wants and sup- 
plying an excellent series of school books. 

Samukl Means, Co. Snp't, Norton, Kansas. 

They excel all others I have seen In the manner in which they 
draw out and develop the pupil's mind. 

H. Jones, Co. Sup't, Kingman, Kansas. 
I regard the series in the foremost rank of readers. 

T. B. MosHBB, Co. Bnp't, Bosedale, Kansas. 

I will use my influence for theiz introduction into our schools. 
F. A. BOWBN, Co. Bnp't, Minneapolis, Kansas. 

These books give universal satisfaction. I prefer them to 
any other series. Lbs Tomun, Supt., Parsons, Kan. 

The illustrations are admirable, and the language and draw- 
ing exercises are most valuable features Of the books. 

John MacDonau), Co. Sup't, Topeka, Kansas. 

When we came to see the New National we said **Here Is the 
best First Beader ever published," and its use in the school 
room has confirmed that opinion of Its mef its. 

H. C. FokD, Supt., Humboldt, Kan. 

The Hlostrations are grand, the subject matter pure and the 
wanufT of presenting clear and Interesting. 

W. H. Wabson, Supt., Mound City, Kansas. 

It would be refreshing to use such a series. 

John w. Fesouson, Prln., Kansas City, Kan. 

The suggestions to teachers constitute but one of the many 
food features of the books. W. M. JaT, Supt., 

Wellington, Kan. 
I regard them as very superior workb. 

W. S. Shippky, Supt. Yates Center, Kan. 

Ihavenever seen anything in the shape ofTschool Readers 
that came so near my ideal as these. F. J. B aksb. Supt. , 

Clay Center, Kan. 

I have just received the charming little books and am de- 
lighted with them. J. M. Abbott, Supt., OaageClty, Kan. 

I find them superior to any others I have ever used or exam- 
ined. They are excellent in every particular. 

T. J. BoiiiiMAN, Prin., Brookville, Kan. 

I have thoroughly examimed them and pronounce them **just 
splendid. '* S. A. DbuhMond, Prln., St. Johns, Kan. 

I consider them superior to any other books of the kind now 
In use in our country. T. S. Haskinb, Supt., 

Biley Center, Kan. 

The pupils think them the nicest Readers they ever saw. 

LUTHBB A. Fabrb, Moore's Summit, Kan. 

They are perfebt gems. They make me wish "I were a boy 
again." O. F. Rubsbll, Prln., Lonoke, Ark. 

Excels any book we have ever before used. 

G. H. ^EtATT, Supt., Clarksville, Mo. 

The best series of school Readers now uefore the public. 

A. Y. Downs, Prin., Fredericktown, Mo. 

Better school Readers were never brought to my notice. I 
am delighted with them. H. Clat Davis, Prin., 

Iron Mountain, Mo. 

Arrangement of the printed and written work is unsurpassed. 

F. W. Pabsons, Supt., CaUfomia, Mo. 

I know of no other Readers showing such uniform excellence. 

S. J. Klbinsobmbedt, Marthasville, Mo. 

My assistants agree with me in saying that it excels any book 
we bave ever used. G. H. Pbatt, Prin., Clarksville, Mo. 

They are ^'beauties" and no mistake. W. £. Bbton, 

Marthasville, Mo. 

I belieTe they combine more points of excellence than any 
other series. J. F. McNail, Dexter, Mo. 

I regard them as superior to any other Readers I have seen. 

E. J. Wauceb, Prin., Belton, Mo. 

I consider them superior to any series I have yet seen. 

S. B. Fbbbi]:;l, Prin'l, Arrow Rook, Mo. 

I pronounce them good, and shall be glad to see them come 
Into general use. J. H. Yan Ambubo, Supt., 

Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

They wre the best graded books I have ever examined. 

D. W. Kennedy, Prin'l, Edlna, Mo. 

They are unsurpassed by anything I have ever seen. They 
leave little to be desired. H. T. Mokton, Supt., Boonvllle, Mo. 

They are, in my ^timation, superior to any other text books 
on reading I have yet seen. J. W. Babson, Prin., Oronogo, Mo. 

The meohanieal work is certainly extraordinary, and the 
Itttfary work is equally meritorious. 

John B. Scott, Ironton, Mo. 

The lessons are interesting, the illustrations beautiful and 
the mechanical execution all that could be doBlred. 

Gbo. W. Rbqisteb, Prin., Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

The engravings are so well executed and of such familiar and 
interesting subjects that they will carry a world of meaning to 
the child's mind. H. F. Tbiplett, Prin., Brownsville, Mo. 

I hope to see them come into genial use. 

Glbnboib McQueen, Supt., Lebanon, Mo. 

The mechanical execution is unsurpassed, while the text and 
engravings are all that could be desired. R. H. Howey, Supt., 

Helena, Montana. 



New National Readers have been adopted and introduced into 
Yicksburg Public Schools. H. T. Moobe, Supt., 

Yicksburg, Miss. 
A source of delight to handle such books. 

U. W. Fabnswobth, Co. Supt. Greenville, Tenn. 

Excellent in every particular' C. H. Collins, Supt., 

Memphis, Tenn. 

The readers are the most complete of any I have ever exam- 
ined. O. D. Howe, Co. Sup't, Pawnee City, Neb. 

The readers are excellent^just what we need. 

W. F. HoWABD, Co. Sup't, Schuyler, Neb. 

They are well adapted to the wants of both graded and un- 
graded schools. C. D. Rakestbaw, Sup't, 

Nebraska City, Neb. 

I think they are up with the times in every particular. 

A. Matthews, Co. Supt, Dakota City, Neb. 

I pronounce them excellent in illustrations, mechanical work 
and simplicity in reaching the understanding of a child. 

J. W. Swan, Prin'l, Syracuse, Neb. 

Am so well pleased that I desire to make a further examina- 
tion. W. W. W. Jones, State Supt., Lincoln, Neb. 

I find them superior in all respects. M. E. Yakbly, Prln., 

Norfolk, Neb. 

These Readers are the best I have ever examined. 

J. A. Kibe, Co. Supt., Aurora, Neb. 

They are a prize for boys and girls, and we wish them the 
success they merit. S. E. Cl.ibk, Wymore, Neb. 

They are marvels of beauty, and the selections are choice and 
well calculated to interest ana Instruct the pupil. 

Chas. W. Spbinoeb, Co. Supt., Red Cloud, Neb. 

They are decidedly the best Readers I have ever examined. 

S. C. Bond, Prin.. Papilllon, Neb. 

The best I have ever seen for school work, the style is so nat- 
ural, and the books are a delight to every child. 

L. Bbacken, Pawnee City, Neb.' 

They seem to be all that go to make up good teaching tools of 
their respective grade. Robt. J. Babb^ Supt., 

Grand Island, Neb. 

The illustrations are superb, binding everything to be de- 
sired, and otherwise they are well designed to teach the child 
that key to arts-reading. O. C. Hubbbll, Hastings, Neb. 

The most artistically illustrated and carefully graded Read- 
ers I have ever examined. Mbs. L. W. Smith, Co. Supt., 

Carbon, Wyoming. 

No more substantial cfc neatly gotten up Reader has been 

brought to my attention. 0. A. Fyeb, Supt., HicksvlUe, Ohio. 

They are most excellent. Their eminent merits must surely 
cause them to be extensively adopted. 

M. D. L. BURLL, City Supt., West Las Animas, Col. 

So far as Introduced, thev are giving complete satisfaction. 
Teachers and pupils are all dellghtea with them. The be»t 
school readers published. W. C. Thomas. Supt , 

Leadville, Colo. 
They meet my Idea of what a set of school readers should 
be, better thah I have before examined. Shall be pleased to 
see them in general use in Colorado. 

L. S. COBNELL, Supt., Del Norte, Colo. 

The graduation is fully ,suited to the mental growth of the 
child— making it the natubal guide to advancement and 
reading. I. S. Smith, Pbin., Falrplay, Colo. 

Your sample copies of 1st and 2d Readers are received. The 
type aud finish are first class and seem to be nearly perfect in 
arrangement. B. A. Abbooast, Supt., Breckenridge, Colo. 

I have not seen anything to compare with them. 

F. G. Haoan, Co. Supt., Silver Cliff, Colo. 

I find them to be all that can be desired. 

A. L. Gbavbllb, Co. Supt., Boulder Co., Colo. 

Yonr beautiful readers were examined with delight, and put 
to use at once. I cannot express my appreciation of their i^er- 
fection and beauty. Mbs. W. W. Cable,^ Chihuahua, Colo. 

Our teachers are well pleased with them.' The thanks of all 
friends of Education are due for your success in these books. 
Henby Bowman, Go. Supt., Clear Creek, Colo. 

The illustrations are attractive and the mechanical work of 
the book is unexcelled. Indeed I like the books in every respect. 

F. C. Millbb, Prin.. Longmont, Colo. 

The National Readers I legard as superb. They meet a want 
our teachers— especially the primary — are constantly com- 
plaining of. W. E. Hamilton. Co. Supt.. Central City, Colo. 

The book is very fine in matter. Illustrations, press-work, 
paper, binding and methods. W. H. H. Beadle. Ter. Supt., 

Yankton, D. T. 

Nothing in them to criticise, but everything in them to com- 
mend. They are certainly the finest I have ever seen— are 
almost ideal. A. F. Babtlbtt, Supt., Yankton, D.T. 

I pronounce them gems and excellently adapted to our com- 
mon schools. J. F. GooosBLL, Co Supt., Flandreau, D. T. 

Excellent in typography, exquisitely beautiful in illustra- 
tions and perfect aids in aoquiiing a knowledge of language. 
Benj. W. Thompson, U. S. I. Agent, Sisseton Agency, D. T. 

They are bewitching. W. G. Cbockeb, Wahpeton, D.T. 

And hundreds of others. 
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Barnes' New Aritht 




Sill's Lessons in Ei 

PractltaL sTstemAtlc and complete. ITeeleBi vet 
BngltHh Onmnmr Heated comprebenBlbly In one ooDve 

Barnes' Brief U. S. 

One ot tbe moBt remarkable text boeks erer Usaed. 
oonntry It 1" now moie Iwielr nsed than all oompetlm 
It U the Htandacd in Chicago. St, Louie, IianieTllle, U 
more tban a thousand other leading Western olttes and 

Steele's 14 Weeks in Eac 

Embracing Philosophy, Pbyelolagy, Cbemletry. Zo 
namy and Botany. 

These books iiave attained a phenomenal eacoeHs, and the del 
Btantly iocreasing. They present the cresm of tbe resi>eottve i 



The National Series comprises more than three hundred publications, 
presenting texl-books adapted to every grade of common school and college 
classes, all of which will be found fully described in our new Descriptive Cata- 
logue, mailed kree on application. Correspondence cordially invited. 

Address : 

A. S. BARNES & CO., 3* & 36 Madison Street, CHICAGO. 
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JOURNAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 



ARE YOU TO 

CHANGE TEXT-BOOKS? 

If 80, it will cost yoa nothing to examine, with a view to introduction, any one of the following series. In ordering 

copies for examination, please state the number of pupils in the class or school 

for which the book is being sought. 



Allen & Greenough*s Latin Series. 

More than one bundred schools io New Eoyland have re- 
eently introduced this errammar, and it It is gainlDn: quite as 
lapficUj in other sections of the country. 



Wentworth's Mathematical Series. 

Surinr the six yean since the publication of the Qeom- 
etnr In 1877, we have fwid copyright on 53^8 copies, of whi h 
IvWr were sold durinjr the first year [1877-78), and 17,:S48 dui^ 
ftDK ttie sixth y ear [1m3-841 . Du ri nir the three yea s since i he 
pvblicat Oil of the Algebra, there has been a co yriirht sale 
ef 41,745 copies, of which 5,780 were soid during the first year, 
and 21,000 during the third. It will be seen that the sale has 
aaore than doubled the past year. 



Hudson's School Shakespeare 

Has had a copyrlgrht sale of over 100,000 copies, and has the 
advantage of having been edited by a great Shakespearian 
and teacher, and of having notes adapted to the study of 
Shakespeare rather than Philology, and placed where they 
will do the most good. It is the only AmerlcHn edition all of 
whose volumes are expurgated for school and college use. 



Whitney & Knox Language Series. 

The matter and plan of these books have been Indorsed 
by leading educators in every part of the country, and the 
enthusiasm of teachers using them Is quite unprecedented. 



Classics fbr Children. 

BOBivaoH Crusos, Int. 86 ots. Storiu ot the Old World, Int. 40 ots. Shakespbarv's Merchant or Vbnicib, Int. 
26 ct8. Scott'8 Quentin Dubwabd, Int. 40 cts. Mbhort Gems in Pbosb and Vbbsb, Int. 90 ots. 

* 8coTT*8 Lady of thb Lake. 

OINN, HEATH & CO., Publishers, 

180 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
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26 Volumee In one ooDBtttate the 

msms AND STUDENTS' LIDRARY. 



PULL I RELIABLE! STAHOABDI 

By H. B. Brown, O. D. Llnd* F. F. Adams, Bto. 

This invaluable work first published two years a^^o, has taken its place along* with the Blackboard and the 
IMettoQOiT a.s a necessity to every I«ly» School Teacher. It offers more for the money than any other work ever 
published lor teachers. Figures will not lie, and the printers' figures prove this statement. 

OONTENTSs The Common Branches, Natural Sciences, Civil Gov't, School Law, Composition and Rhet- 
oric. Parliamentary Usages, Methods of Teaching, School Management, M vtholo^y, Gen. Hist, U. S. Hist., 
BooRkeeping, Gen. Lit., How to study and use books, All the systems of outlining m use, Thousands of test 
.questions, models for parsiniCt for analysis, for solutions in mental and written Aritn., I^etter Writing, etc., etc., a 
copious Index referring to every subject in the book, and a Glossary of difficult terms and Biographical facts, etc. 

Qnm larce ootevo woL. 632 fip., olear l^pe snd ezoellAnt print. 

The teacher who is pveiMitnv for azamlnatlon, or who is overworked, can accomplish more with this work 
in a short time than in any other way. Text-books on each of the subjects given would cost $30; this book CMtS 
only $3- No fact necessary to an excellent understanding of each subject is omitted. 

Indorsed by 20 State Superintendents, by the Educational Press pff the Union, and Hundreds cf Educators. 

"This book is a monument to the patient labor of Nfr. Lind and his associates. In short, the book is aa 
Sncvdopedia of text>book knowledge required by the teacher and of practical modes of presentation as imicticed 
by the authors. ' ' Ilunois School Journau 

" Last Autumn I examined the work and gave it a hearty recommendation. Further examination has only 
added to my high opinion of its value. I know of no single work containing more important and valuable infor- 
mation for th: teacher." N. A. Luce, State Supt Pub. Inst. Maine. 

**It is even better than recommended. All teachers and advanced students should nave a copy.'* 

£. M. RoTRAMEL, Co. Supt Franklin Co.. IlL 

'* I know of no other work that gives within the same limits so large an amount of varied ana vahiaUe 
iniormation." A. Coward, State Supt. Education, S. C. 

"It is edited by live teachers, and the methods are the best." C. T. Beach, Supt. Montgomery Co., Kan. 

" Will meet a very general demand among teachers, and well deserves their conndence." 

D. L. KiRHLE, State Supt, Minn. 

A wry Urge and continuous sale shows what the public think of it It is a necessity. 



DBI^ETb Olotli, BeveUd Boards, ICarbled Edges tS.00 

^^■^■^^^» IdliraiT liMtlMr, MarUed Edges. a.T5 

^ ^^ ^m ma MM m^ You can make money during vacation. Do not think the territory has all been worked; 
^^^^ ^■ m I f% dozens of counties aire unworked, and it will sell even better where some copies- have 
^^ ^M ■■ IV ■ %# been sold to recommend the be ok. Write at onoo. T«rms, Spaclman Pas«a, eto ,fk«e. 

OKXaXfllOZa', Metropolitan Blook, CHICACO, ILL. 
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ONLY ONE OPINION 



CONCERNING THE 



NEW ECLECTIC GEOGEAPHIES 

Two-Book Series. {Just Published.) 



**The beet and most complete of any I have examined/' — G. W. Dean, U. S". Coast Survey. 

**MaBt be regarded aR the champion piece of book-makinflc/* — Sapt. Stevenson, Golnmbas, 0. 

"The most l^autiful I have seen." — Supt. Wiley, Terre Haute. 

**For all school and business purposes superior to any."— Sisters of Mercy, Cincinnati. 

**In every way the finest I have seen."— Dr. C. E. Bessey, Iowa Ag^cultural College. 

**The most complete I have seen." — Supt. Findley, Akron, 0. 

**A11 in all the best." — Supt. Fitzpatrick, Leavenworth. Kan. 

^'Certainly none in the market its equal." — Rev. M. O'Reilev, Secretary Ft. Wayne Diocesan School Board. 

* 'Surpasses all geoipiphies hitherto publUhed." — Supt. Walfas, Loffansport, Ind. 

**Far in advance of all others." — Pres't Osrien, Fayette Normal, 0. 

'*The best arranged, most attractive, and mist perfect geosrrapby I have seen." — Sapt. Darling, Joliet, III. 

•*By fiix the best work on geography published. — Supt. Hodgps, Lexington, Ky. 

'The handsomest school lK>ok I ever saw."— Pres't DeMotte, Xenia College, 0. 

"The best I have seen." — Supt. Hutchins, Fond-du-Lac. 

"The 'completest* of which 1 have any knowledsre." — Principal Foreman, Hannibal, Mo. 

"The best and most complete.''— County Supt. Alspach. Burlington, Iowa. 

"Will meet the wants of^onr schools better than any other." — Supt. Kennedy, Celioa, 0. 

"It has not its equal." — Principal Nichols, Federalsburg, Md. 

"The bept 1 have ever seen."— Prof. Hall, Drury College, Mo. 

"Decidedly the best with which I am acquainted." — Supt. Deuel, Urbana, 0. 

"The best I have examined." — Supt. Martz, Greeneville, 0. 

"'i he finest specimens of book-making T have seen."— Supt. Porter, Jackson, Tenn. 

"Vastly superior to any other vet issued." — Rev. Wm. D. Hickey, St. Patrick's church, London, 0. 

"For teaching power and mechanical execution the best I have examined." — Principal Yates, CovingUMIt Ky. 

"The very best I have seen in thirty years' teaching." — Principal Wyatt, Cadiz, Ky. 

And 1,000 others. 

NEW ECLECTIC GEOOBAPHIES 



ALREADY ADOPTED FOR 



New York City 
St. Loais. 
Cleveland. 
Mllwankee. 
Jersey City. 
Lathrop, Mo. 
Albuquerque. N. M. 
Fall River, Kan. 
Connersville, Ind. 
California, Mo. 
Chilljcothe, lU. 
Brazil, Ind. 
Salem, Ind. 
Washington, Ind. 
Damariscotta, Me. 
Chesterfield, Mass, 
OrRAusboro, N. C. 

200 OZTZES AND 



Hoboken. 
JoUet. 

Bloomlngrton, 111. 
Petersburg, Va. 
St. Paul. 



Lebanon, 0. 
Manning, la. 
Parish, III. 
Larimore, D. T. 
Northfield, Minn. 
W. Boylston, Mass. 
Nevada. Mo. 
Wakarusa. Ind. 
Kokomo. Ind. 
Edinburg, Ind. 
Tipton, Ind. 
Girard, 0. 



Medina, 0. 
Oilman, III. 
Waterloo. Ind. 
Ewing. 111. 
Canal Dover, 0. 
New City, N. Y. 
Elyria, 0. 
Hudson, 0. 
Columbiana. 0. 
Pinckneyville. III. 
Mt. Vernon D. T. 
Menasha, Wis. 



Appletouy Wis. 
Burlinsrton, la. 
AkroDt O. 
Portsmouth, Va. 
Denver. 

Deerfield, Mass. 

Iron Mountain, Mo. 

Lake Fork, III. 

Bunker Hill, Ind. 

Pendleton, Ind. 

Greenwood, Ind. 

Hagerstown, Ind. 

Thompsonville. III. 

Lake Creek, III. 

White Lake, D. T. 

Denison, Tex. 



Hot Sprlnjrs, Ark* 
Sedalla, Mo. 
Klchmondy Ind* 
Charlotte, K. C. 
Clinton, Mo. 

Mattoon, III. 

Pittsfield, N. H. 

Farmer City, 111. 

Goshen, Ind. 

Versailles, Ind. 

Cisco, Tex. 

Fountain Citv, Ind. 

Macedonia, It). 

Keenville, III. 

Grand Forks, D. T. 

&c., &c., &c. 



Jersey Shore, Pa. 
TOWNS. 50 COUNTIES. 200 SP&OXAL SOBOOL DISTBIOTS. 100 PBXVATS 8CE00L& 



■XOHANQC INTRODUGTION AHD ! 



New Eclectic Elemetitary Geography, 
New Eclectic Complete Geography, 



PRICE. 

$0.83 
.72 



SAMPLE COPT. 



90 55 

1.20 



Special Editions of the Complete Geography are made for the following States: California, Colorado, 
niinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New England States, Ohio, Tennessee, 
Virginia. Wisconsin. 

VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
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ILLINOIS 



INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 



URBA.NA, ILL. 



COURSBS OF STUDY IN 

AGRICULTURE, 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, 
CIVIL ENGINEERING, 
ARCH ITECTU KK, 

NATURAL HISTORY, 
CHEMISTRY, 
ENGLISH and MODERN LANGUAGES, 
ANCIENT LANGUAGES, 

ART AND DESIGN, 

MILITARY SCIENCE. 



How to Teach Aritiimetic 

Ib pointfOd out step by step in 

METHODS 



IN 



WRIHEN ARITHMETIC, 



f-BY— 



PROF. JOHN W. COOK, 

Profea8or of Mathematics in the Illinois Normal Univentty. 



Preparatory Course for 1 Year. 

Pupils admitted to Ibis coarse wbo can pass good 
examinations in the 

COMMON ENGLISH BRANCHES. 

WOMEN ADMITTED. 

iy>r cataloffues address, 

8ELIM H. FBABODT, I.L. D., 

Pcstoffl e, ChampaUrn, III. Reifent. 



Prof. Cook, In the discussions of this work, has embodied 
his best thoughts on the subject of teaohiner numbers, the 
fruits of a lonsr experience, and the best methods that deep 
research and careful study have mastered. The matter con- 
tained in the book is the same In substance as that which 
Prof. Ck)ok has found to be the most effect! re In leading his 
pupils to an accurate and thorough kaowledffe of the subject. 



Sopt. Joseph Carter, Peru, 111., says: 

*'I do not know of any place where there can be found. In 
so little space, so much that is valuable, and so concisely 
said, as in these articles." 

Supt. S. Y. Gillan, of Danville, III., says: 

"The live teacher— the one who has ^gumption' enough -to 
use them Intel liffently— will And them worth many times 
what they will cost." 

Revised and Enlarged Edition now Ready. 

CLOTH, 189 pp., PRICE 75 Cts. 



|^F*Send for my Catalogrne of Books on Teaching, 
Games for Schools, Speakers, Report Cards, etc. 

A. M. FLANAGAN, 

168 Randolph St. CHICAGO, H.!.. 




-AND- 



Central College of Eclectic Shorthand 

ILLINOIS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 



BLOOMINGTON, ILL 



THE COLLEOE OF COMMERCE 

Has two departments, viz: Penmanship and Accounts. The department of Penmanship has a three-fold purpose, 
jiz: to impart a good basinets hand writing, to prepare teachers for giving instruction in the art, and to give full 
bttruction in pen drawing, flourishing, lettering, etc. A number of our graduates are teaching penmanship in 
bosinesB colleges and other institutions. 

THE DEPARTMENT OP ACCOUNTS 

Proposes to fit young persons to enter, successfully, the various business pursuits, and to prepare them for compe* 
tent accountants, ft is furnished with all the needful appliances, and emoraces the books of Five Prominent Coi- 
cago Houses, a knowledge of which is worth more to the pupil than the entire cost of tuition. Our graduates fill 
prominent positions in banks and counting houses in all parts of the country. Our graduates have nearly doubled, 
aonoally, since the organization of this Institution. 

CENTRAL COLLEOE OF ECLECTIC SHORTHAND. 

OoUeges have been organized to teach this popular branch of Shorthand from New York to San Francisco. The 
Cenfarad College is conducted by the author of tne system, and we presume it will pay the learner to come to head- 
qoarten. V/e are teaching more pupils in Shorthand than any other business college in the United States, and our 
Snuloates are <M)nstantly taking positions. 

The l!*4ii Term opens September 12. For further information, address, 

J. OEO. CROSS, M. A., Dean. 
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ISTET^ A.:]srD 



Popular School Text-Books 



READERS. 



The Normal First Reader Introduction, $ .18 

The Normal Second Reader *' .30 

The Normal Third Reader *' .4^» 

The Normal Fourth Reader '' .55 

The Normal Fifth Reader '* .75 



SPELLERS. 

•Buckwalter's Primary Speller Introduction, $ .15 

Buckwalter's Comprehensive Speller '* .20 



LANGUAGE. 

Raub'u Lessons in English Introduction, $ .35 

Raub's Practical English Grammar *' .«0 



MATHEMATICS. 

Raub's Elementary Arithmetic Introduction, $ .35 



Raub's Complete Arithmetic. (Key 88) 
Raub's Elementary Arithmetic, Cloth . . 
Raub's Complete Arithmetic, Cloth. . . . 

Brown's Elementary Algebra 

Brown's Academic Algebra 

Sharpless' Geometry, ?lane 

Sharpless' Geometry, Plane and Solid . . 
Sharpless' Geometry and Trigonometry 



.60 
.45 
.80 
.85 

1.10 
.60 
.90 

1.10 



SCIENCE. 

Dunglison's Physiology Introduction, $1.00 

Baker's Natural Philosophy ** 1,00 



Correspondence with teachers and school officers is especially requested. Sample Copiet 

for examination will be sent on receipt of the introduction price. 

Address the publishers, 

PORTER <Sr CO ATE S, 

109 Wal)a8h iLvenue. 



August. 1884.] 
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THOMAS KANE & CO., 

137 and 139 Wabash Ave., OMoago, 111. 
Largest shippers in the world of 

SCHOOL furniture: 

Manufacturers of the celebrated VICTOR FOLDING and LOCK DESK, and also the VICTOR STA- 
TIONARY TOP DESK, wood and iron doweled toarether; slats jointed with tongue and 
groove. The most subRtantial and handsome desks ever put in the school 
room. We are also the manufacturers of the 

Mcdonough lunar tellurian and cometarium, 

an instrument which should be in every schoolroom in the land. 

* 

Cut of Cometarium not shown 
here. 

These cuts represent the most 
complete iDStrument of its kind ever 
invented. Simple in construction, 
and easily operated. Strong, dura- 
ble, and cannot sret out of order. 
All its movements are effected by 
cocr wheels and pinions, no bands or 
belts to be sll pingr. hence it is per- 
fectly accurate in illustration. 

A manual is sent with each in- 
strument, which shows Just how to 
use it: and everything is made so 
plain that a child can uncferstand It. 

AS a tsllubian. N. B. Every instrument fully warranted for live years, as a lunarian. 

In addition to the above, we have a vnry full and line line of School Supplies. Johnston's Maps, in Victor Map Ca<ie; 
PhysiologI aland Philosophical Charts; Globes: Reading and Wrltinar Charts; Dictionaries; Novelty Listing: Er sers; Dust- 
less Crayons; Slatestone Blackboard Liquid Slating, etc., etc. In fact, all articles needed in the schoolroom. Send for 
•pedal circulars. 





SometMng New ani Practical 

FOB TEACHING YOUNG PUPILS 

lOWtoUSEMmLHM 

By W. B. Powell, A. M., Supt. Schools, Aurora, 111. 



Introdactory. 

EOWTOTALS laots.. 



Ezehange. 

..26ot8. 



HOWTO WEITE GOots 36oti^ 

Their purpose is to guide the young learner in the correct 
use of language at the time when he is form- 
ing habits of speech. 



Parker's Arithmetical Charts. 

Prepared by Francis W. Parker, Supervisor of Public 

Schools, Boston; formerly Supt. of Schools, Qulncy, 

Mass. ; now Prln. of Cook Co., Normal School. 



Monroe's Supplementary Readers. 

Introdnotory. Ezchaaflra 

Monroe's New Primer, . . . IScts., . . lOcts. 

Monroe's Advanced First Reader, 80 eta., . . 16 cts. 

Monroe's Advanced Second Reader, 30 cts., . . 20 cts. 

Monroe's Advanced Third Reader, 42 cts., . . 26 cts. 

Sample copies, for examination, sent prepaid, on receipt of 
introduction price. Liberal terms for first introduction. 
Address 

158 Wabash Ave., Cbloago, 111. 

OOVPEKTEWAXT k 00., Pnl9liih«r«. 



TEACHERS WANTED 

For September engagements In Western and Southern Col- 
leges, Seminaries, Public Schools, and families. All schol- 
arly and successful teachers of languages, mathematics, 
sciences, music, painting, Bnglish branches, etc., should send 
for circulars of the 

CENTRAL SCHOOL AGENCY, 

W. S. and 8. A. STEVENSON. Manr's, 

712 Chestnut St., St. liOuls, Mo. 

Many years the oldest Agency dealing with schools and 
teachers in the West and South. 



^ 



BUCKEYE BEU FOUNDRY. 

Bell* of Pure Copper and Tin for Churche*. 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. Fl'LLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 

VANDUZEN A TIFT, Cinoinnati, O. 



Graded ExamplesiProblems in Arithmetic 

A manual of examples, problems, and questions 
arranged (or review classes and supplementary 
work. **Thb Best of rrs Kind." 80 pp. Cloth. 
I Jberal rates for class use. Single copies, post 
paid, 40c. 

A METHOD IN G-EOO-RAPHY. 

This Is a Mbthod, available with any series of 
text-books. **^lth It we get three times as much 
Qbooraphy In our work as before, and that 
more easily." 64 pp.. Cloth. Single copies, 80c. 

C. L. HOWARD. 

107 N. Biyhth St., St. Lonla 
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TEACHERS 

Wtutins positiona, or an increase of salary, send postal 
card for our "Weekly Bnport of Vacanciea," and copy 
of "Modem House and Scbool." Address 

MODERN TEACHERS' SUPPLY CO., 

Loganaport, lad. 



KNOX COLLEGE. 

KNOX SEMINARY. KNOX ACADBMY. 
KNOX CONSERVATORY of MUSIC. 

oalesbUbo, ill. 



SOMETHING New I 



"GRADED 



SEAT WORK IN ARITHMETIC." 

By J. PiPEB, A. M. 
' Teachers are delighted because writiiiK on the 
blackboard for daily drills or examinations in 
number work is a tbinf; of the piwt. No more 
stnuniDir pupils' eyes to read numbers from the 
board at long distances. 
NEATNKSS, ACCURACY, and RAPIDITY 
ALL SECURED AT LAST. 
Qet it and try it. Foar unmbers, neatly 
bound, eaited to classes of all grades. It is 
warmly indorsed by leading educators. Send 
for samples; only 10 cents by moil. We also 
pnbliah ''Piper's Institute Tabs;" jnat the thing 
for Normals and Institutes. Addreu 

TliG Northvestcm Sctiool Sopply Compaiiy, 

199 OLASE STBEET, OEIOAaO. 
Dealers in School Supplies of all kinds. Send fur cir- 
cnUUB and prices before you bay. 



Two GOOD BOOKS 



PARKER'S TALKS, 

HEWETT'S PEDAGOGY. 



Take Your Choice. 



lEitlier QiTen as a Premium for 

Two Subscriptions 

For THE JOURNAL at $1.50. 



■ IflAF peopis are Always on tbe lookout tor cbaae«s is 
IMflVL '"'='^*BB ">^<' lamlnss, and In time beecma 
n laAr weBUhy; tbose wba donot Improre ttielroppw- 
!■ IWk tunltles remain In porertj. We offer ■ neat 
chance to mRke money. We want niHny meo. iromen. Daji 
idjrirli to work tor us right In their owo loealltlM. Anjrona 



will pay more than le 



111 pay m 



erly froi 



__ _ free. No one who engaceii talis lo miike money rmp- 

Idly. You can devote your whole time to the work, or oaly 

spare niomenls. Pull inturmatlon and all tba( Is needed 

ir^. Addresi SriHSOHlbCo.. Portland. Ualne. 



SI2CFZ.X DISSXCTIOITS. 



PHYSIOLOGY CLASSBS IN COMMON BUBOOUL 

By' H. L. Seymour, Prof, or Natnral ndenoe In HUdoIs 
Blate Normal nnlTerslty. 

This manual was propared for tbe use of tbe students Is 
tbe Illinois Slate Normal University, sod Is tbe result of 
TUBoy years' successful praotlce In diMeotlon with be^nnlDg 
olasses. The subjeots treated of are tbe UaaRT. tbe IZsksti, 
and the Bri. A lesson on the eiamlnatlon of each precedes 
tbe dtsseoUOD proper. Bu lAs use 0/ DUw tar^vJty mfKWtS 
direetfons, a beginner man malic a lueeess/id dttseaUoii al Oit 
Jb* trial. 

Prloa SO Geuts. Addrsas 

luiinii isBsob nmUL, ikml bl 



WEBSTER'S 

UNABRIDGED. 



i3.XVT1 Vot"**!^!' has 118.001 
IjrXlX . SOOO Enzrarlnrs, u 

Blorrspucal DletloiuuT. 

fllUV SCaDiisrd In Ga<t PrlnUiiB Offlca. 

■ ** fi- SS,000 copies In Public Schools. 

Sale SO tol of any other serin. 

^X'C!f|*sl''>o'>'*''^'''>"^>l' intelllEPDt. 

J9X«OX Best belp for BCHOiIAkb, 

TRACHERS ind SCSOOLS. 






Vebfter is Btandsrd A _ . . 
Bap'ta of SohooU Id SO SImM. 

" A UBRART IN ITSXXF." 

The lateat edition. Id the qasntily ot miiii 
coDtolns, is bollaved to be Uie larn 
pu bile bed. 



mbor of E 






sny othi 



muter to the whole famUj,— &£ AimU. 

WARHI.T INDORSED BT 

■och high anthoritles as 
0«a. Bancroft, R. W. Emerun, 

Wm. B. PTMOott, John O. WhItUer, 
John 1.. HoUer, TT. U. Rowells, 



James T. Fields, 
Geo. P. Harmb, 
Kemp P. Battle. 



Bxra Abbots 
Wm. T. Harris, 

•■ It hsB sll aloDK kept ■ lesdinf; pliK«, snii the 
Npw Edition brings It tslrly up to dttt."~l.an(im 
Tima, Juaa, 1882. 
Tbs Uaabridged is 



. sapplled, sts amsll »d- 

1 cost, wltb DKNISOTra 
PATENT RXFERENCE INDEX, 

a VHtiiable and tlme-iaTlng iDTeDtloo. 

"Tba gTfuteU improv*ment In book-msklni 
(bst has be*-D made In a hundred ycair." 
n.aC.MERRIlthlACO..PT'l~'r<. 0'>rin?ne1d,H>« 



Dl V I <llB'>o">sl'ilbKmlgbty and sublime lesve bsbM 
nra\ I to conquer time," fat a week In your own Un. 
llbW I SBoatSttree. No T^k. Brerythlng new. Cwd- 
tal not required. We nlll tumlih yon eTerythlng. Many in 
making tomines. Ladies make as much as men, and boyis^ 
girls make great pay. Reader, It you want biiafnem at wbia 

En eon make ureal pay all tbe tlms, write tor partleulwtH 
Halleti a CO., Portland, Maine. 
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S. A. Maxwell & Co., 

BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 

134 and 136 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO. 



E ATTKHTIOH ( 



Librarians aud Bookbuyers 

To their large auortmeut of 

AND 

CURRENT PDBlICATIOiNS. 

We Bhatl be pleaaed to mail our 
MONTHLY BULLETIN of NEW BOOKS 

UPON APPUCATION. 
IN THEIR 

Stationery Department 

ma; be found the ktett atjlee of American and For- 
eign Correspondence Papem, Wedding, Menu, 
and Queat Cards. 



Wedding and Galling earde 

they make a iipecialty. Samples aent on applicatioo. 



8. A. Maxwell & Co., 

BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 

134 and 136 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO. 



Potter, Ainsworth & Co., 



SCHOOL BOOK PDBLISHBRS. 

P. D. 8. CopT Books, 

P. D. B, PCQ--""- 



a Pencil Bprles— 6 oW. rotail, 



Oemsof Literature— Mali, £6 and S5 Ota., 

American BpelllDgr BIrdIcb. 
CorreEpondenoe solloited. A. J-_151YBY, Gen' 



i, Oenl Ast., 
b ATe.. OblcBXo. 



THE TEACHER'S CHOICE. 



,g 






raOlSON'STEMER'SEIAMMB 

THE EXAMINEE 

IB a book of nearlf 100 pnBres, having bceo prepared foi 
Teacbers and tbose flttins tbomaelvee to teach, and Is alsc 
adapted to tbe use of Common and Ellg-b SchoolB, tor dallr. 
weekly, and monthly reviews. It embraces a trcnoml review 
of tbe loDowlDg brancbea Id a EM-rles at questions and an- 
awers: BiBlory, Grammur, OeographF. Civil Qovemment, 
. la. — 1„. rt.-i „.,u., fhysloal QeOjcrapliy, 



Beading, Phyalology, Orthograiiby, _. „__, 

Arithmetic, WrltlOB, PblloBophj-. Aatronomy. and Botanj 

1. Every Teacher should possess a copy ol thi 
3. It contains over 5,000 impoTtaat questious ai 
3. Tbe work in endorsed by the best edunatlonal 
country. 4. Over 50.000 copies have alrcaily been sola in tne 
Dnlt^dStatosandCnnaila. S. If youaredreadlugan examin- 
ation, purobase a copy of this book; It will guldBvou * ' 
through. 8. Ttao Teacher's Examiner will be mailed i 
address, postpaid, on receipt of price, tl-SO. Address, 
ALBERT HENRT THOMPSON, 

No. 13 Third Ave., ChlosKo, IIL 



Porter &. Coates, 
EDUC*TION*l PUBLISHERS, 

The Normal Readers. Backnalter'a Spellctl. 

Dnngillion's PhvsloloEy Baker's Natural Phllowphy. 
Ranb's Arithmetics. eiderhonfa Blowpipe Analysis. 

Caatea' Comprehensive Speaker. 
Blair's Rhetoric. Brown's Algebras. 

Sbarplesa' Geoni. and Trlgonom. 
Ranb's Latiguaee Series. Onmmere's Survpylce 
TbompBon's Political Economy. Greeley's Political Economy. 
DlokcDs's Child's History England. 
Circulars and catalogue tree on appllcatlun. 

F. 8. CABLE. Oen'l Aobnt, 
11-ly. 1D9 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 



rest; 



U promptly provided for Families, Seboola, and (tollegos. 
Skilled Tcnohers Bupplled with positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 

School and Kindergarten Mnlorlal, Etc. 
J. W. SCHEBMEAHOEN & CO., 
AiTHtiOAH ScHOOi. IHBTITCIB. J East 14th St., New York.^ 
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lew Eeading Charts 1 Chart-Primer. 

BUTLER'S SERIES. 



36 NUMBERS. 26 by 40 INCHES. BOUND IN CLOTH. 

^H?i,^^!*' ^^^°^^^' ™^s*^ beautiful, and complete series of Reading Charts yet published. In the preparation 
of these Charts, the authors have had in view the most approved modern methods of elementary in'truction in 
Reading, and have endeavored througrhout not to lose sight of the main object of such charts— namely, to teach 
children to read readily and correctly. . To accomplish this, they have selected a limited number of familiar words 
and presented them in a series of accurately graded lessons, interspersed with reviews at regular intervals. 

J J J X ?, ^o^^? ^ *^^ regular reading lessons, Charts of Form, Color, Script, and a Clock-Face Chart, have been 
added to the beries, making it as attractive as It is complete. 

For additional assistance in the school room, the Charts have been reproduced in book form as a 

OHA^RT-FRIMER. 

A copy of this Primer accompanies each set of Charts, and contains, in addition to fac-similes of the various 
Charts, suggestions and explanations for the use of teachers. The Chart-Primer can also be used as a first book in 
reading, containing, as it does, everything needed for the purpose. This little book has been pronounced by all who 
have seen it to be Uy far the handsomest pictorial primer ever issued. 

Price of the Charts, ..... $8.00 
Price of the Chart-Primer, 16 

From these prices a liberal discount will be made when the Charts are ordered in quantities. Specimen pages 
will be sent free on application. 

B. S. BTTTZiSB. A CO., Publishers, 

17 and 19 South Sixtb St., Philadelpbia. 



FOR THE Study of English. 



ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 

By MUfl Li, a. Chittenden. 

Retail price, 00 cts. First issued Augr- 1— 2d Ed. now ready. 

"The work has been In use In our high school, taught from 
manuscript, for the past three years, Hnd is the only form of 
instruction Jn composition that has yielded anything like 
subst4intial results."— W. S. Perry, Supt. of Schools, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 



ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH. 



12nio. cloth. 



By Prof. A. H. Welsh, A. M., 

Author of Welsh's English Literature, etrC. 

Retail price, $1.50. 

"For fullness aiid good arrangement of matter, for clear- 
ness and accuracy of statement, for the abundance of exam- 
ples tak(>n from our best literature, it is unsurpassed. A 
month's actual use in the school room has strengthened my 
good opinion of the work. Teachers and class unite In prais* 
ing it." -W. H. Ray, Prin. Hyde Park High School, Chicago. 



S. C. G-RIO-G-S & CO. ALSO PUBLISH: 



SOMETHING NEW! 

GEOLOGICAL EXCURSIONS; 

Or, the Rudiments of Geologry for Young Learners. 

By Alex. Wlnchell, L.L. I)., 

Prof, of Geology and PalR?ontology, University of Michigan. 
Fully illustrated. ]2mo., cloth, $1.50. 

"A most a' tractive book for a beginner in geology. J have 
seen nothing equal to it. It ought to be in every high school." 
—Homer B. Sprague, Prin. of Girls' Hiarh Sciiool, Boston. 

Jones's Latin Lessons. 
Jones's Latin Prose Composition. 
Sawyer's Practical German Grammar. 
Zur Bracke's *«German without Grammar 
or Oictionary." 



ESSENTIALS OF GEOMETRY. 

By Prof. A. H. Welsh. 

Retail price, $1.50. The following expressions are from let- 
ters written by practical teachers who have used the book: 

"It is by far the best." "It is a model geometry." 

"Beyond question the best." "I am delighted with it." 
"I ff i ve it my un(iualifled recommendation." "It meets the 
dilHc'ultics common to students." "The pupils take pleas- 
ure in studying if." "The brief methods resorted to are 
admirable." "The mechanical execution is superb." "I 
have long looked for such a book." 

Welsh's English Literature, 4:th Edition. 
Bacon's Manual of Gesture. 
Kaymond's Orators' Manual. 
Mahan's Mental Philosophy. 
Cross's Eclectic Shorthand. 



For Terms and Circulars, address, 



S. C. GRIGGS & CO.p Chicaso. 
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M TEXT-BOOKS ""> 
Entire Libraries Fiircbased. 



SeDd Lilst, kItId^ date printed. 
We will return a casb estlniate 



€^. w. & A. mAM&mm^ 

149-151 Madison St., Chicago. 

p. S.— This IB the beat time bi ditpoM at nuplus 
Ixiolu, etc. Send Ii«t at onee. 



TVITH ANSWERS 



A book for t< 
Tinr DHJij._fi 



and puplla, fumlahlnB eioellent Rb- 
QueBtlona taken mostly trom 



- State Board BiamlaaUoos. In book 

Address J. A. TrOODBUBN, 

Bloomtncton, Ind. 



COMMON SCHOOL 

EXAMINER AND REVIEW. 

le oarllfl- 

's or mate, uounty, and City 

34T pagea. Price, tL SoDt 



LAKE ERIE iWESTEffl fit 



THE SHUT LIIE lETWEEH THE EUT Jt WUT< 

LAKE Bin & WBSTEIN 1. 1. 



Jleo«inb«r », 1883. 









. Centml Time. 








WEBTWABD. 


EASTWARD. 
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ADVERTISERS 


6.11am 


tiao pm 




e.50aia 






S'^PS 


Can learn the exact cost of any 






Bedkey- 






proposed line of Advertising in 


3.43 am 
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American Papers by addressing 


1.10 am 


la.l5 p ra 


t7 I-'-- A^r^ 
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&eo. P. Bowell & Co.'s Newspaper 






::::::.;A™id1a:::::::: 
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Adv'g Bnreati, 10 Spruce St,N. Y. 
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TDrough tlokets on sale to all Important points. For lo- 
lormatioa In regard to Uoketa, rates, etc., inquire ot Ticket 
AKenta at piinolpal ticket offlow, or address 

G. W. SMITH, 
Sen'l Pam. A«eat, BloomlnttoD 01 
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BEOCKWAY 

TEACHERS' AGENCY, 

TIAIES BUILDING, CHICAGO, 

Sapplies Teachers for every department of work in Pub- 
lic and Private SchooU. Experienced aod well 
qualified teachers in good demand, at 
high snlaries. 
^Teacfaera send stamp for circular..S1 



Jones Brothers & Co., 


Pub's 


of the Inductive Educatlona 


y. 


Rldiwtl.' 










































OINCINJfATI 


PHILADELPHIA. 


CHICAGO. 



A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 

196 and 197 Wa'buli ATsnnfl, Ohloago, 111. 

LarscBt inan'fra in the world o( 

School Furniture. 

TEE HEW lanXFE SE3E, with F0LDIF8 LIS. 

TEE QBEATBST TBIUICFB OF TEE AQE. 



and don't target that It la JUHt as g^>od as e^ 

Andrews' Lunar Tellurian Glebe 



am mim.u guibi 

Ii th« lit* rtautiUt Is- 



111 rtlitlou a( lh> Z>rtt to 
th* 8gg; Iht ckuft gf tbi 
Btuou Ul buH, H * 



lOM, He, ilK, phuai at 
thi Kmi, IcUfHi, TUm, 
Ito.,Xto. 



Andrews 4 Co. inanufscturo 60 other varletlea of Globeg, lOva- 

rletlUB of Black-boards, the best Liquid Slating, Dustless 

Crayons (unequaleU>, also tbe 



Dustless Erasers. 



jclplfne,"or Mbi 

mailed for a taTe»«ent slai 
Wanted to SaU 



00 

© 



Tiie Aitomatic or Si-FoMiiteSciiool Deib. 



ranted to remain perfect as Ion? a 



OFFICE DESKS ami CHAIRS. 



IPidridl 

Blgb and Low Sland. Terrestrial, Tellurians and Lunartans. 

MAPS. 

Outline, Beferenoe. Classical and Scriptural. 

CHARTS. 

Reading, Wiitlncr, Arltbmslical, Pbyslotogloal and Anatonl- 
cal charts ofLlCe. 

DICTIONARIES. 

Webster's Unabridged, latest edition; Worcester's Co- 
abridged, latest edition. 

BEFERENCE BOOKa 

LIpplocott'B Qazotteer, Blograpbloal Dlotlonarr, Cbambff^ 
Encydopeedla, lOvols., sbeep orclotb. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

[fores' Dlctlonarr Holders, Dustless Crarona. Dnstl 
Erasora, Polnttna Hods, Magnets, Thermometers. "■ 

Bolls and Call Bella. 



IStlf^ 



BLACKBOARDS. 



stone, Slate. Liquid Slatlng,Slated Cloth and Paper. 



SPECIAL OFFER. 

We will pond any of the above goods to parties drsirii 
to purcbasesubjei^t lo aiiproval <n qualiiy ud prloa. Gil 

UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Ca, 

180 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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SCHOOL Inks. 



Decatur, Iu.., August 15, 1884. 
For several yeaw past we have used in our schools a 
violet and a red ink, which have given very general sat- 
isfaction to teachers. They are not injured by freezing, 
and do not become thick and stringy hy standing in the 
ink wells. My son, Winthrop E., has determined to 
manuraclure them for sale. I believe I can assure all 
my friends that they wul receive satisfactory treatment 
from him. E. A. Gabtman. 





PRICE LIST. 




Violet Ini 


-One gallon 


in jng, . 


»080 




'I'hree gallo 


ns, injug. 


. 225 


" " 


Five gallon 




400 




Ten gallon 


, in cans, 


. 700 


Red Ink- 


One gallon, in 




1 .50 



Apply for special prices in larger quantities. 

For refilling, the express companiea will return the 

five g.illon cans fube, and future fillings of the same 

oin will be made at a reduction of 75 cenls. All orders 

promptly attended to. Address, 

WINTHROP E. GASTMAN, 
Lock Box 3i:}. Decatur. 111. 



Jh ^ A n week iiinile nt lionie by Ihe liidiiatrloue. Best lius- 
V /■■ liH-wnowbeforeirie public. Capital nolneedBd. We 
■n I # will start yuu. Men. iroiiien, boys and ((iris wanteil 
W I & evt-rywlipre to work ror us. Now is I he time. Yuu 
can wurk In spare lime, or give your whule time to tiie busl- 
iiesa. No utlier buslaesa wlli pay ynu nearly ai well. No one 
Pan fall u> make cnoniinus pay. by ennagliig at once. Cosily 
oiiintanil tt'rmt Irfe. Muney made f hsl, euslly. and bonora- 
lily. Acliiroas Thuk & Co., AURUStB, Maine. 



WEBSTER 



i 

Webpler'd lliinbrirtKccl DirlioniirvlflBitprlleci.oln 
Hninll iiiUilionul com, u itii D£Nl6J>N-a 

_^ PATENT. REFERENCE INSEZ. 

THE ivAXaAXD.'^ 

ia.X"11Webiiter— it hoB 118,000 Wordi, 
VtXi X 3000 UuitrBvliicB. and a New 

UIograpeicBl inctlonurr. 
rflTTX* Swnrlurd in Govt PrlntlnK Office. 
XJXJCl 3^.000 coplp!< la PublicSclioolK, 

!'nie 30 IB \ of nnv nth^r xirkn. 



TBACH^Hanil... 
nthnrlty wltli Iho V. 8. Hnpreme 
■"■" "10 State 8np*li>of 
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JOURNAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 



[OCTOBBE, 1884. 



ILLINOIS 



INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 



URBANA, ILL. 



COURSES OF STUDY IN 

AGRICULTURE, 

MECHANICAL. ENQINEERING, 
CIVIL ENGINEERING, 
ARCHITECTURE, 

NATURAL HISTORY, 
CHEMISTRY, 
ENGLISH and MODERN LANGUAGES, 
ANCIENT LANGUAGES, 

ART AND DESIGN, 

MILITARY SCIENCE. 



Preparatory Course for 1 Year. 

Pupils admitted to tliis coorse who can pass good 
examinations in the 

COMMON ENGLISH BRANCHES. 

WOMEN ADMITTED. 

For catalogues address, 

8ELIM H. PEABODT, lil^. B., 

Postofflce, Champaisrui 111. Regrent. 

SometUni New anl Practical 

FOR TEACHING YOUNG PUPILS 

HOWMSEUGLISHLANIinM. 

By W. B. Powell, A. M., Supt. Schools, Aurora, 111. 

Introductory. Ezohange. 

HOW TO TALK 42 ots 25 ots. 

fiOW TO WEITE 60 ots 35 ots. 

Their purpose is to gruide the young learner in the correct 

use of langfua^ at the time when he is form- 

ingr habits of speech. 



Parker's Arithmetical Charts. 

Prepared by Francis W. Parker, Supervisor of Public 

Schools, Boston; formerly Supt. of Schools, Quincy, 

Mass.; now Prin. of Ck)ok Co., Normal School. 



Monroe's Supplementary Readers. 

Introductory. Exchange 

Monroe's New Primer, ... 15 cts., . . 10 cts. 

Monroe's Advanced Pirst Reader, 20 cts., . . 15 cts. 

Monroe's Advanced Second Reader, 30 cts., . . 20 ots. 

Monroe's Advanced Third Reader, 42 ots., . . 26 cts. 

Sample copies, for examination, sent prepaid, on receipt of 

introd u ction price. Li beral terms for first i ntroduction. 

Address 

F. S. BEIiDEN, 

163 Wabash Ave., ChloaffO, lU. 

'"VPEBTHWAIT ft 00., FublisherB. 



It will pay any live teacher to read this list of 

BOOKS ON TEACHING 

Published and for sale by 

A. FLANAGAN, Chicago, III. 



HOW TO STUDY U. S. HISTORY. 

A book to aid teacher and pupil. It shows the teacher 
the best way to teach the pupil how to study his lesson; how 
to picture the events on the mind; how to find the prominent 
facts needed; how to find parallel authorities; how to re- 
member dates; how to find rare points and objects of his- 
torical Interest; how to make history the most InterestlDg 
study; how to use and make '*Queer Queries." 

225 pagres: of blackboard forms; directions for study; 
850 "Queer Queries," with answers; 300 review queetlons, 
etc. Cloth; $1. 

How to teach Arithmetic is pointed out in 

METHODS IN WRITTEN ARITHMETIC 

By Prof. John W. Ck>OK, 
Prof, of Mathematics In the Illinois Normal University. 

The matter contained In the book is the' same, in sub- 
stance, as that which Prof. Cook has found to be the most 
effective in leading his pupils to an accurate and thorough 
knowledge of the subject. Cloth, 189 pp., price 76 cts. 

Supt. Jos. Carter, Peru, 111., says: "I do not know of any 

8 lace where there can be found, in so little space, so much 
lat is valuable, and so concisely said, as In these articles. 



CURIOUS COBWEBS. 

Woven from many Queer, Quaint, and Curious Questions, 
gathered from many Queer Quarters, and all unwound by 
**7^6 Ped^f ofirue " 

There are 2^ questions upon quaint and seemingly dffl- 
cult points pertaining to history, art, science, philosophy, 
geography, botany, and hosts of things which are not gen- 
erally known of by the average person. Its use will arouse 
an interest in any school or famfly. Price, 20 cents. 



CAMPBELL'S READING SPELLERS. 

A New Method of Teaching Spelling. 

First Book contains reading lessons, object lessons, laii- 
guage lessons, color lessons with chart, form le^ns with 
diagrams, etc., etc. 

Second Book contains valuable lessons in physiology, 
natural philosophy, geography, botany, geology, eto^ etc. 

The plan is to condense descriptions of objects, retain- 
ing a skeleton of the thought, facts, and language pecuUsr 
to each of them. Words to be spelled are marked. Posi- 
tively the best spelling book yet published. If you contem- 
plate a change of text-books please write me. 



ALLEN'S COMPOSITION BOOKS. 

How TO Think and What to Write. In Compositions, 

Essays, and Lxttbbs. 

I would call the attention of all progressive educators to 
the special merits of these books, and are satisfied a critical 
examination ef them will result in the admission that they 
meet a want long experienced by teachers of every grade. 

Correspondence with reference to the examination and 
introduction of these books, is invited, and will receive 
prompt and careful attention by the undersigned, who Is 
agent for their introduction In the state of Illinois. 



e»"Send for 24-page Catalogue of Works on Teaching, 
Report Cards, Speakers, Games, Etc. I have a larger col- 
lection of Helps for Teachers than any house west of New 
York. Address, 

A. FLANAGAN, 

163 Randolph St., Chicago, III. 
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JOURNAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 



The Most Successful Books of the Dayj 



HARPER'S Graded Arithmetics. 



A Complete Course in Arithmetic for Common Schools, in Two Books. 

Note well the Low Prices. 

Retail Price. 
30 cts. 
• 60 cts. 



FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETTO, 
SECOND BOOK IN AKITUiillETIG, 



Special Price. 

22 cts. 
45 cts. 



Ex. Price. 

15 cts. 
30 cts. 



SPECIAL FEATURES. 

1. Series complete in two books. 

2. Combitiation of oral and written work. 

3. Minimum of theory and mazimafn of practice. 

4. Practical character of problems. 



5. Adaptation in arrangement and method to the men- 
tal growth of children. 

6. The results of the best professional skill and exper- 
ience, embodying the true spirit of reform in 
arithmetical teaching. 



We wish to hear from erery School Board contemplating a change in Arithmetic. Send for complete 

list of Harper & Brothers' Educational Series. 



A^ent for the Introduotlon of 
HABPEA A BROTHERS' SCHOOL BOOKS. 



^W. J. BUTTOISr, 

379 Wabasb Ave., Chicagro, lU. 



HARPER'S ARITHMETICS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF DELAWARE. 

* At a meeting of the Delaware State Board of Education, held at Dover, Delaware, June 27, 1884, Harpbr^s 
Graded Arithmetics were unanimously adopted for exclusive use in all the schools of that State. 

Teachers' Co-Operative Association. 




SUPPLIES 
Schools with Teachers. 

Teachers with Schools. 

Sells and Rents School Property. 



Eastern Braneh i West'n Branoh 

AlUom, Fa. { Lincoln, Net. 



ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 

(WESLKYAN UNIVEBSlTr.) 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 

SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE. SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE. 

Tbose interested In music can not but be pleased to learn that we have a flrst-olass college where all braDChes of MuRlo 
and Theory may be pursued according to the specified course, as given in all the Ore it Conservatories in the world, and that 
the prices tor twenty lessons are (10 and $15, according to acquirements. The Information you would need to form any idea 
of <iur system and rules, as well as our advantages, may be obtained by writing for our catalogue for 1884. Harmony taught 
by mall in a scientific manner. C. MORRIS CAM FBELL, Dean of College. 



Public School Recitations. 

A graded collection of declamations adapted for use in the 
public schools. Contalninir 200 pages of the latest and 
choicest recitations. Send 26 cents in stamps for sample 
copy to the Colegrove Book Co., Chicago, gr address the 
publisher, j. b. KYAN. 

Riverside, IH. 




By M. I/. Seymour, Prof, of Natural Science In Illinois 

State Normal University. 

This manual was prepared for the use of the students in 
the Illinois State Normal University, and is the result of 
many years' successful practice in dissection with beginning 
classes. The subjects treated of are the Heart, the Larnvx, 
and the Bite. A lesson on the examination of each precedes 
tbe dissection proper. By the use of these carefuUy prepared 
dbrectums^ a beginner may make a auecessful dissection ai the 
ftnt trial. 

Frice 90 Cento. XLLXITOXS SCHOOL JOOBHAZi, Honul, Vl 



KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 

FRIMART AIDS; 

Color Teaching Tableto and Gelatine Fllnis. 

PriiAary Countinir Blocks. Primary Drawing: Tablets. 

Conxpassea, Framed Trlang^les, Etc., Etc. 



inexp3nsive Apparatus for Teac hing Physical Science. 

To those wishing information in regard to this material, we 
will be glad to send our Illustrated Cataloguxs. 

THOS. CHARLES, MILTON BRADLEY CO.. 

Western Agt., Springfield, Maaa. 

335 Wanasii Aye., Chicago, 111. 



n JOURNAL ADVERTISEMENTS. [January, 1885. 
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Eclectic Educational Series. 



ANNOUNCEMENTS : 



Sample Copy and 
Introduction E*rlo«. 



MURDOCH'S ANALYTICAL ELOCUTION, - $1.00 

ECLECTIC COMPLETE BOOKKEEPING, - - .50 

NORTON'S CHEMISTRY, COMPLETE, - - 1.10 

WHITE'S ORAL LESSONS IN NUMBER, - - .60 

ECLECTIC SCHOOL GEOMETRY, - - - .60 

RAY'S NEW ASTRONOMY, .... 1,20 



ANALYTIC ELOCUTION. (Now Ready.) 

By the well-known veteran Actor, Reader, and Instructor in Elocution, James E. Murdock, author of "A Plea 
for Spoken Language/' A complete and practical exposition of the only true and scientific method of developing 
the speaking voice. Fully illustrated by numerous extracts from the best sources, to which are added 70 pages of 
Selected Readings. 12mo. cloth, half roan, 504 pages. 

ECLECTIC COMPLETE BOOKKEEPING. (Now Beady.) 

By Ira Mayhew. The cheapest and most practical work yet offered on this subject. Its methods hare been 
tested by 25 years experience. Double Entry is clearly elucidated. Many new and valuable special forma 
suggested. 156 pages, half roan. Key and Blanks also nearly ready. 

NOBTON»S ELEMENTS OF OHEMISTBY. (New Ed. of-Now Ready.) 

Completed by the addition of chapters on Organic Chemistry. Half roan, 504 pp., 12mo. 

OBAL LESSONS IN NUMBER. (Now Ready. ) 

For Teachers. By E. E. White, A. M. This work is not simply a Manual for Teachers, but an exhaustive 
treatise containing the Exercises to be used by the Teacher in the instruction of primary classes in number. It is a 
complete and practical guide, indispensable to every teacher of Arithmetic. 

ECLECTIC SCHOOL GEOMETRY. (Now Ready.) 

A revision of Evans's School Geometry, by J. J. Burns, A. M., Superint^endent of Schools, Dayton, 0.; formerly 
Ohio State School Commissioner. In this revision the work is made to conform to the **New Geometry," and is 
especially adapted to High schools by the addition of numerous exercises and original demonstrations. 12nio., 
half roan, 155 pages. 

RAY'S ASTRONOMY. (Now Ready.) 

Revised by the author, S. H. Peabody, Regent of University of Illinois, and adapted to the progress of astro- 
nomical science. All recent established discoveries are included, especially those relating to solar and planetary 
physics. 12mo., half roan, about 350 pages. 

VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 

CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK 



Febbuast, 1885.] 
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The Best Books for Home and School. 



Worcester's Gompreheiisiye Dictionary. 

Piofrisely illustrated. New and Revised Edition, with 
a Supplement of nearly Six Thousand New Words. 
684 pages. Large 12mo. Half roan, cloth sides. 
11.40 net. 

Worcester's New School Dictionary. 

Embracing a Carefully Prepared Vocabulary of Words 
in popular use, together with Tables Exhibiting the 
Pronunciation of Ancient and Modem Biographical 
and Oeographical Names, Scripture Proper Names, 
Christian Names, etc. Prepared upon the Basis of 
the Latest Edition of Worcester's Quarto Una- 
bridged Dictionary. 12mo. Half roan, cloth sides. 
90 cents net. 

Lippincott's Popnlar Series of Readers. 

GOBKPIi£TK IN SIX BOOKS. 

Teachers prefer the Popular Series of Readers because 
they are in harmony with the progressive educational 
sentiment of the times. The Series is approved by 
leading Educators and Teachers from all sections of 
the country. 



LIPPINCOTT'S SCIENCE SERIES. 



ASTRONOMY. 

By Prof. Isaac Sharpless and Prof. G. M. Philips. Fro- 
fusely Illustrated. 

NATURAIi PHILOSOPHY. 

By Prof. Isaac Sharpless and Prof. G. M. Philips, au- 
thors of "Astronomy,** etc. With numerous illus- 
trations. A Key to this work has been prepared for 
the use of teachers. 

LESSONS IN GHEMISTBY. 

By Prof. William H. Green, M. D., Editor and Transla- 
tor of Wurtz*8 **Chemi8try.** Fully Illustrated. 

COIUPBESHENSIVE ANATOMY, 

Physiology, and Hygriene. With Brief Direc- 
tions for Illustrative Dissections of Mammals, for 
Elementary Work with the Microscope, etc., etc. 
By Prof. John C. Cutter, B. S.. M. D. With 140 
Illustrations. 

All are Bound Uniform in Style. 12mo. Half roan, 

cloth sides. Each $1 net. 

Baoommended and Indorsed by the Best Bdaeators 

and Aathorltles. 



For terms, for examination and introduction, address 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers,' 

Or, E. H. ELY, Iowa City, Iowa. 715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 

Teachers' Co-Operative Association. 





SUPPLIES 

Schools with Teachers. 

Teachers with Schools. 

Sells and Rents School Property. 



Eastern Braneb i West'n Branoh 

AUeatowo, Fa. I Lincoln, Net). 



ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 

(WfiSLKYAK UNIVKBSITT.) 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 

SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE. SEND FOB OUR CATALOGUE. 

Those interested In musio can not but be pleased to learn that we have a flrst-class college wbere all branchen of MurIo 
and Theory may be pursued aecordinsr to the specified course, as given In all the Gre t Conservator es In the world, and that 
the prices tor twenty lessons are $10 and $15, according to acquirements. The Information you would need to form any idea 
of our »yRtem and rules, as weii as our advantages, may be obtained by writing for our catalogue for 1884. Harmony taught 
by mail in a scientiflo manner. O. MOKKIS CAMPBELL, Dean of College. 



Public School Recitations. 

A graded collection of declamations adapted for use in the 
public schools. Containinur 200 pages of the latest and 
choicest recitations. Send 26 cents iu stamps for sample 
copy to the GoiiBOaov£ Book Co., Chicago, or address the 
publisher, j. b. RYAN, 

Riverside, IU. 



By M. L. Seymour, Prof, of Natural Science in Dllnols 

State Normal University. 

This manual was prepared for the use of the students in 
tbe Illinois State Normal University, and is the result of 
many years' successful practice in diRsection with beginning 
classes. The subjects treated of are the Heart, the Larntx, 
and the Eys. A lesson on the examination of each precedes 
the dissection proper. By the unt of these carefuUy prepared 
directiofw, a beginner may make a wuecesefvl dissection at the 
Jtnt trial. 

Priee SO Cents. ILUS0I8 SOBOOL JOTJBHAL, Vonul, m. 




KINDERGAETEN SUPPLIES 

PRIHARY AIDS; 

Color Teaching Tablets and Gelatine Films. 

Primary Counting Blocks. Primary Drawing Tablets. 

Compasses, Framed Triangles, Etc., Etc. 



Inexpensive Apparatus for Teac hing Physical Science. 

To those wishing information in regard to this material, we 
will be glad to send our IiiLUSTBATSD GATAL.oonss. 

TH08. CHARLES, MILTON BRADLEY CO., 

Western Agt., Springfield, Bfaes. 

885 Wanasli Ave., Chioago, XU, 



n JOURNAL ADVERTISEMENTS. [Fbbeuakt, 1885. 

Eclectic Educational Series. 



Announcements : 



trodii 



Introdaotlon PrkNk 

MURDOCH'S ANALYTICAL ELOCUTION, - $1.00 

ECLECTIC COMPLETE BOOKKEEPING-, - - .50 

NORTON'S CHEMISTRY, COMPLETE, - - 1.10 

T?7HITE'S ORAL LESSONS IN NUMBER, - - .60 

ECLECTIC SCHOOL G-EOMETRY, - - - .60 

RAY'S NEW ASTRONOMY, .... 1.20 



ANALYTIC ELOCUTION. (Now Ready.) 

By tbe well-known veteran Actor, Reader, and Instructor in Elocution, James E. Murdock, author of "A Plea 
for Spoken Languagre/* A complete and practical exposition of the only true and scientific method of developisg 
the speaking voice. Fully illustrated by numerous extracts from the best sources, to which are added 70 pages of 
Selected Readings. 12mo. cloth, half roan, 504 pages. 

EIGIiECTIO COMPLETE BOOKKEEPING. (Now Beady.) 

By Ira Mayhew. The cheapest and most practical work yet offered on this subject. Its methods have been 
tested by 25 years experience. Double Entry is clearly elucidated. Many new and valuable special formi 
suggested. 156 pages, half roan. Key and Blanks also nearly ready. 

NOBTON'S ELEMENTS OF GHEMISTBY. (New Ed. of— Now Beady.) 

Completed by the addition of chapters on Organic Chemistry. Half roan, 504 pp., 12mo. 

OBAIi LESSONS IN NUMBEB. (Now Beady.) 

For Teachers. By E. E. White, A. M. This work is not simply a Manual for Teachers, but an exhaustive 
treatise containing the Exercises to be used by the Teacher in the instruction of primary classes in number. It is a 
complete and practical guide, indispensable to every teacher of Arithmetic. 

EGLECTIG SGHOOL GEOMETBY. (Now Beady.) 

A revision of Evans's School Geometry, by J. J. Burns, A. M., Superintendent of Schools, Dayton, 0.; formerly 
Ohio State School Commissioner. In this revision the work is made to conform to the "New Geometry,'* and it 
especially adapted to High schools by the addition of numerous exercises and original demonstrations. 12mo., 
half roan, 155 pages. 

BAY'S ASTBONOMY. (Now Beady.) 

Revised by the author, S. H. Peabody, Regent of University of Illinois, and adapted to the progress of astro- 
nomical science. All recent established discoveries are included, especially those relating to solar and anetaiy 
physics. 12mo., half roan, about 350 pages. 

VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 

CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK, 
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Eclectic Educational Series. 



ANNOUNCEMENTS : 



SaiBsle OopjrjuMl 
Introdoetloii 



MURDOCH'S ANALYTICAL ELOCUTION, - $1.00 

iSOLECTIC COMPLETE BOOKKEEPINa, - - .50 

NORTON'S CHEMISTRY, COMPLETE, - - 1.10 

WHITE'S ORAL LESSONS IN NUMBER, - - .60 

ECLECTIC SCHOOL GEOMETRY, - - - .60 

RAY'S NEW ASTRONOMY, - - - - 1.20 



ANAIiYTIC EL.OCUTION. {Now Ready.) 

By the well-known veteran Actor, Reader, and Instmctor in Elocution, James E. Murdock, author of *'A Plea 
for Spoken Language/* A complete and practical exposition of the only true and scientific method of dereloping 
the speaking voice. Fully illustrated by numerous extracts from the best sources, to which are added 70 pages of 
Selected Readings. 12mo. cloth, half roan, 504 pages. 

ECLECTIC COMPLETE BOOKKEEPING. (Now Beady.) 

By Ira Mayhew. The cheapest and most practical work yet offered on this subject. Its methods have been 
tested by 25 years experience. Double Entry is clearly elucidated. Many new and valuable special forma 
suggested. 156 pages, half roan. £ey and Blanks also nearly ready. 

NOBTON'S ELESIENTS OF CHEMISTBY. (New Ed. of— Now Beady.) 

Completed by the addition of chapters on Organic Chemistry. Half roan, 504 pp., 12mo. 

OBAIi LESSONS IN NUMBEB. (Now Beady.) 
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mont was engaged at that time with a party of engineers 

ii),, exploring the region of the Rocky Mountains, and 

Commodore Stockton was cruising off the Pacific coast 

with an American fleet. These two forces completed the 

capture of Cahfornia. 

II. The surrender of the city of Mexico broke the 

power of the Mexican government. A treaty of 

,^ i-,,T,-^ . Feb., 18*. 

peace was signed, by which the KKi Grande was 

made the western boundary of Texas, and New Mexico 
and California were ceded to the United States. In re- 
turn, Mexico was paid fifteen milhon dollars. During 
Polk's administration, Iowa (1846) and Wisconsin (1848) 
were admitted into the Union. 
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4. Sir Peter Parker, however, counted on an easy vic- 
tory for his ships, and attacked the American fort that had 
been hastily built on Sullivan's Island. This fort was made 
of palmetto logs, laid in two rows, and filled in with sand. 
The garrison numbered only about four hundred, under 
Colonel Moultrie, but they made such a brave defence that 
the enemy were repulsed, and sailed for New York. 

5. During the battle, the flag of the fort was shot away, 
and fell over the ramparts. Sergeant William Jasper leaped 
through an embrasure, and, in the midst of the hottest fire 
from the enemy, tied it to a sponge staff, and replaced it on 
the parapet. The next day the governor offered the brave 
Jasper a sword and lieutenant's commission, but he modestly 
declined the latter. 
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muskets outside the church door, and a sentinel kept 
watch while the people within were engaged in worship. 
Sometimes the words 



. . , . -^ ^ their warlare, and 

A B««ia*l at Charcb. 

the colonists hunted 
them down without mercy. When winter came, Josiab 
Winslow, with a large body of men, attacked the Nanagan- 
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.Svrinton's Word Books— Spelling and Analyais. 

Swlnton's Readers — A new and highly popular 
series, containing many original features. 

The New Graded Readers. 

Standard Sapplementary Readers. 

Gatlicart's Literary Reader. 

DICTI0NABIE8. 
Webster's School Dictionaries. 

HATHEMATIC8. 
Robinson's Progressive Coarse. 
Robinson's Shorter Course. 

Fish's Graded Course in Arithmetic— An 

entirely new series in two books. Meritorious^ at- 
tractire, and cheap. 

ES0LI8H OBAMMAB. 

Kerl's Complete Course. 
Weil's Shorter Course. 

OEOaEAFHT. 

Swinton's New Two-Book Series. 

jyot's Physical Geog^raphy. 
Gnyot's Wall Maps. 



HISTORY. 

Swinton's Condensed U. S. History. 
Swinton's Primary U; S. History. 
Swinton's Outlines of the World's History. 

PENMANSHIP. 
Spencerian System— Copy Books Charts, and 
Theory. 

DBAwnro. 

White's Complete Course of Industrial 
Drawing^. 

SCIENCE. 
Gray's Botany. 

Dana's Geology. 

Eliot & Storer's Chemistry. 

Wells's Philosophy. 

Cooley's Philosophy. 

Tenney's Zoolog^y. 

Tenney's Natural History. 

Hitchcock's Physiology. 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
Townsend's Analysis of Civil Government. 

Townsend's Shorter Course in Civil Grov- 
ernment. 

BOOKKEEPING. 
Bryant & Stratton's Standard Series. 



*^*Circalar8 and price lists sent' on application. Correspondence solicited.*^* 



Ivison, BlakEman, Taylor Zc Co., Pubs., 



NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT . 

A New and Important Movement in the Interest at AccuratB 

Science Study. 

Appletons' Science Text-Books. 



D. Applbton & Co. have the pleasure of announcing that in response to the growing interest in the stadji 
of the Natural Sciences, and a demand for improved text- books representing the more accurate phases of acientaSoa 
knowledge, and the present active and widening field of investigation, they have made arrangements for the pab*- 
lication of a series of text-books to cover the whole field of science- study in high schools, academies, and all school* 
of similar grade. 

The author in each separate department has been selected with regard to his especial fitness for the w< 
and each volume has been prepared with an especial reference to its practical availability for class use and cIam 
study in schools. No abridgment of labor or expense has been permitted in the effort to make this series worthy ttt 
stand at the head of all educational publications of this kind. Although the various books have been pfrcyecledt 
with a view to a comprehensive and harmonious series, each volume will be wholly independent of the others, an<i 
complete in itself. 

The subjects to be comprised are: Physics, Chemistry, Geology, Zoology, Botany, Anatomy, Fhysiologx and 
Hygiene, Astronomy, and Mineralogy. 



The Following Works of this Series are Now Ready: 

THE ELEMENTS OP CHEMISTRY. 

By Prof. F. W. Clarkb, 
Chemist of the Uaited States Geological Survey. 

The Essentials of Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. 

By Roger S. Tracy, M. D., 
Health Inspector of the New Yo: k Board of Health; author of "Hand-Bookof Sanitary Information for Householdera/" eCc 

A COMPEND OF GEOLOGY. 

By Joseph Le Conte, 
Profestor of Geolopy and Natural Histoi y in the University of California; author of ^Elements of Geology/* t^t**- 

ELEMENTARY ZOOLOGY. 

By C. F. Holder, 
iVUow (f the New York Academy of Sjicnce, Corros} ondhij? Member Lini a?ju Socitty, itc, and 

J. B. Holder, M. D., 

Curator of Zoology of American Mijieum oT NAturrtl History. CtMitral Par.c, New Y ifk, 

Add«K8S 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 

NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. SAN PRANCISCOi 
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Sheldon & Go's New Text-Books. 



SHELDON & GO'S 

MODERN SCHOOL READERS 

In five books, and containing about one-third more reading matter than any other five-book series. Bound in our 
new patent bindiDg*, ful the leaves are secured by rivets passed through plates of metal. They will wear 
about twice as long as books bound in the ordinary way. All new words in the lower Readeri in 
black-faced type. The series is unusually well graded. The Language Lessons and Elliptical 
Exercises are of the greatest value. A Complete Vocabulary is placed at the end of the 3d, 4th, and 5th 
Readers. 

The Illustrations are very elegant. The Memory Gems are very valuable. 

IntroductoiT price: Ist, 20 cents; 2d, 32 cents; 3d, 44 cents; 4th, 64 cents; 5th, 90 cents; or $2.50 per aek. 
A sample sot (five books) will be sent, postpaid j^for examination with a view to introduction), on receipt of fl. 
Circulars and specimen pages sent free on application. 

II. 

Sheldon's G-raded Examples in Arithmetic. 

First Book. With from 3,000 to 4,000 well graded examples, suitable for 4th, 5th, and 6th Qradea. Introduc- 
tory price, 30 cents. 

Second Bjok. With from 5,000 to 6,000 well graded examples, suited for 6th, 7tb, and 8th Grades. Intro- 
ductory price, 35 cents. 

These b^oks contain examples of every nature and kind; and ought to have a place in all our schools. 

in. 

Patterson's Elements of Grammar. With Practical Exercises. Introductory price, 50 cents. 

This book embodies the exielleaceaof both the old and new systems. Prof. Patterson is one of the most care- 
ful and painstaking educators in this country, and has devoted two or three years to the preparation of this book. 
Patterson's Common Scbool Speller. Introductory price, 18 cents. 

Colton's New Series of Geographies. Bound in full cloth, and with our new patent binding. 
Olney's Arithmetics. (Two-Book Series). 



HIGHER BOOKS. 

I. 

Shaw's New History of English and American Literature. Revised Edition. - Just Ready. The 
American Literature entirely new. The whole book brought down to date and greatly improved. Intro- 
ductory price, $1.25. 

Shaw*s Specimens of li^glish lilterature. 11.35. 

Shaws Specimens of American Literature. |1.20. 

II. 

AVERY'S COMPLETE SERIES ON THE NATURAL SCIENCES. 

Avery's First Principles of Natural Philosophy. (In Press). 

Avery's Elements of Natural Philosophy. $1.10. 

Avery's Elements of Chemistry. $1 10. . 

Avery's Complete Chemistry, embracing Organic Chemistry. $1.40. 

Teachers* Handbooks for both the Philosophy and Chemistry have been prepared. 

III. 
HILL'S RHETORIC AND LOGIC. 

Hill's Science of Rhetoric. $1. 



Hill's Elements of Rhetoric and Composl- 
sltion. (New edition, just ready). $1. 



Hill's Elements of Logic. 



IV. 



Olney's New Geometry. Just ready. $1.25. 

It is the most elegant and best Geometry ever 
published. The diagrams are in white lines on a 
black ground. 



Olney's First Principles of Algebra. 72 cts. 

Olney's Complete Principles of Algebra- 
New Edition. $1.10. 



Lossing's U. S. Histories. 
Hooker's New Physiology. 
Hooker's First Book in Physiology. 
Haven's Mental Philosophy. (Sew Edition.) 
Way and's Chapln's Political Economy. 



Chapin's First Principle of Political Ekson- 

omy. 
Alden's Science of Government. 
Palmer's Elements of Bookkeeping. 
Long's Classical Atlas. 



Send for Circulars, Catalogues, and Specimen Pages. 
8 Murray St., N. Y. 369 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IMl. 



APPROVED TEXT-BOOKS ! 

American Educational Series. 



MESSRS. IVISON, BLAKEiAN, TAYLOR & CO. 

avite the attention of teachers and educationists to their list of text-books as comprising many 

new and carefully prepared works, together with their well-known "Standard Series" 

in the^several branches of study. The above are embraced, in part, as follows: 



BPELLIHO Am) BEADIHO. 
twinton's Word Books— Spelling and Analysis. 

hriiiton*8 Readers—A new and highly popular 
series, containing many original features. 

Die New Graded Readers. 

Standard Sapplementary Readers. 

Catlicart's Liiterary Reader. 

DICTIOITABIES. 
{Webster's School Dictionaries. 

MATHEMATICS. 

^binson's Progrresslve Course, 
^bijouson's Shorter Course. 

tisbi's Oraded Course in Arithmetic— An 

entirely new series in two books. Meritorious, at- 
tractive, and cheap. 

ENGLISH aBAMMAB. 

rrs Complete Cotirse. 
Feli's Shorter Course. 

OEOOBAFHT. 
iton's New Two-Booli: Series. 
iyot'8 Physical Geography. 
lyot's WaU Maps. 



HI8T0BY. 
Swinton's Condensed U. S. History. 
Swinton's Primary U. S. History. 
Swinton's Outlines of the World's History. 

PENMAKSHIP. 
Spencerian System— Copy Books Charts, and 
Theory. 

DBAWIHO. 

White's Complete Course of Industrial 
Drawing. 

SCIENCE. 
Gray's Botany. 

Dana's Geology. 

£liot & Storer's Chemistry. 

Wells's Philosophy. 

Cooley's Philosophy. 

Tenney's Zoology. 

Tenney's Natural History. 

Hitchcocl£'s Physiology. 

CIVII GOVEBNMENT. 

Townsend's Analysis of Civil Government* 

Townsend's Shorter Course in Civil Gov- 
ernment. 

BOOKKEEPING. 
Bryant & Stratton's Standard Series* 



*j^*Circulars and price lists sent on application. Correspondence solicited.*^* 



ison, Blakeman, Taylor tc Co., Pubs., 



NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 



APPROVED TEXT-BOOKS ! 

Americaii Educational Series. 



MESSRS. IVISON, BLAKEMM, TAYLOR & CO. 

Invite the attention of teachers and educationists to their list of text-books as comprising manj 

new and carefully prepared works, togethv^r with their well-known ^'Standard Series" 

in the several branches of study. The above are embraced, in part, as follows: 



SPELinrO AND BEADINO. 
Swinton'B Word Books— Spelling and Analysis. 

Swinton's Readers— A new and highly popular 
Beriee, containing many original features. 

The Kew Graded Readers. 

Standard Supplementary Readers. 

Cathcart's Literary Reader. 

DICTIONABIES. 
Webster's School Dictionaries. 

MATHEMATICS. 
Robinson's Progrressive Course. 
Robinson's Shorter Course. 

Fish's Graded Course in Arithmetic— An 

entirely new series in two books. Meritorious, at- 
tractive, and cheap. 

ENGLISH OBAMMAE. 

Kerl's Complete Course. 
Well's Shorter Course. 

GEOGEAPHT. 
Swinton's New Two-Book Series. 
Guyot's Physical Geography. 
Guyot's Wall Maps. 



HISTOET. 

Swinton's Condensed U. S. History. 
Swinton's Primary U. S. EOstory. 
Swinton's Outlines of the World's History. 

PEHMANSHIP. 
Spencerian System— Copy Books Charts, and 
Theory. 

DEAWDffG. 

White's Complete Course of Indostrtal 
Drawing*. 

SCIEHCE. 
Gray's Botany. 

Dana's Geology. 

£liot & Storer's Chemistry. 

Wells's Philosophy. 

Cooley's Philosophy. 

Tenney's Zoology. 

Tenney's Natural History. . 

Hitchcock's Physiology. 

CIVIL G07EENMEHT. 
Townsend's Analysis of CItU GoTemment. 

Townsend's Shorter Course in Civil Gov- 
ernment. 

BOOKKEEPIHO. 
Bryant & Stratton's Standard Series* 



■^*CircuIars and price lists sent on application. Correspondence solicited.*^* 



Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor Zc Co., Pubs., 



NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 



The Host Successful Books of the Day 



HARPER'S Graded Arithmetics. 



A Complete Course in Arithmetic for Common Schools, in Two Books. 

Note well the Low Prices. 



Retail Price. 


special Price. 


Ex. Price. 


30 cts. 


22 cts. 


15 cts. 


60 cts. 


45 cts. 


30 cts. 



FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC, 
SKCOND BOOK IN ARITHMETIC, 

SPECIAL FEATURES. 

1. Series complete in two booku. 

2. Combination of oral and written work. 

!1 Minimum of theory and maximum of practice. 

4. Practical character of problems. 

We wish to hear from every School Board contemplatinpr a change in Arithmetic. Send for complete 

list of Harper & Brothers' Educational Series. 

^W, J. BTJTTOlsr, 

379 Wabash Ave., Chicagro, lU. 



5. Adaptation in arrangement and method to the men- 
tal growth of children. 

6. The resnlts of the best profei^sional skill and exper- 
ience, embodying the true spirit of reform in 
arithmetical teaching. 



Agent for the Introdaotlon of 
HARPKR * BROTHERS' SCHOOL BOOKS. 



HARPER'S ARITHMETICS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF DELAWARE. 

At a meeting of th-^ Delaware State Board of Education, held at Dover, Delaware, June 27, 1884, Harpbr*8 
OuADEi> Akithmktics were unanimously adopted for exclusive use in all the schools of that State. 



Teachers' Co-Operative Association. 
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SUPPLIES 
Schools with Teachers. 

Teachers with Schools. 

Sells and Rents School Property. 



Eastern Branoh i Wett'n Bmnrlft 

Allentown, Fa. I Lincoln, Nell. 



TEACHERS 



Wanting Positions, an Increase of Salary, or Books, 
sond for our *'Weekly Report of VacHncies," and Cata- 
logue. Address 

MODERN TEACHEUS' SUPPLY CO., 

Logman sport, Incl. 



I 



Public School Recitations. 

A RHUliHl coUootlon of doelamfttlons adapted for iisp in the 
jMiblii' schools. Cmtaininr 2tK) pa^os of the latest and 
ch<^U'e8t rooltatlons. Send ^'y cents in stamps for sample 
eopv to the Coi.KmtovK Book Oo., Chieajfo, or address the 
put)llsher, J. U. KY.VN, 

Riverside, III. 



F THERE IS NO LOCAL DEALER 

to supply you with Maury's Oeogrrapbies (new Two-Book 
Series), Glldersleeve's Latin, and other school books of 
the University Series, we will mail them to you. i<end u« 
the reifular price and the book will come to you by return 
mail. Price lists, circulars, and the Maury Pamphlet sent to 
all who ask for them. 

C DIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO.. 

19 Murray Street, New York. 




n^R THK rsK OF 
pnYSrOLOGY CLASSES IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 

By M. L. Seymour, Prof, of Natural Science in Illinois 

State Normal I'niversity. 

This manual was preparoti for the use of the students in 
the Illinois State Normal University, and is the result of 
inanv vears' suocessful praotlee in dissection with bejfinninfir 
olassei. The aubjeots treated of are the Hkart, the Larnyx, 
and the Ktk. A lesson on the examination of each preee<1os 
theillsstvtlon prt^jwr. By thr u*f of these carefully preimrvd 
.iiMvriofw, a be\fitiner may mahc a tueceMful distcthm at the 

^'tMc« 90 C«nU. XLLDIOia SCHOOL J0T7IHAL, Sffaal, m. 



KINDERGARTEiN SUPPLIES 

PRIMARY AIDS; 

Color Teachlns Tablets and Gelatine Films. 
Primary Cnantinif Blocks. Primary Drawing: Tablet*. 
Cuinpasses, Framed Triangrles, Et«.. Etc. 



gg^t 



Inexpsnsife Apparatus for Teacking Pkisieal Scieiet. 

To those wishinjr information in reflrard to this material, 
will be grlad to send our li.r.usTRATED Kisder- 

OARTBN CATALOGCK. 

Thos. Charles, MILTON BRADLEY CO., 

Western Agrent. 33ft Waoash Ave., Chicago* 111. 



TEACHERS WANTED 

■or^plamber engSKemenlB In Western and South em C 
«es,3einlnarles, PubUo Soboola, nnd tftmillea. All ach 
irlf and succeasful toaoherB of languages, maltacinati 
vieDCes, music, palDtlag.Engliati brancbfs, etc.. shuuld ee 
or cliculare ul the 

CENTRAL SCHOOI. AGENCY, 

W. S. and a. A. STBTENSOM. Mknr's, 
7ia Chescnnt St., St. Lonli, X 



BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 



Illinois Wesleyan University, 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 

COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE, 
COLLEGE or LAW. 

COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 

OF COMMERCE. 



IT CkUlosaas, mddrCM W. H, H. ADAMS, D. D., Pr««t. 



KNOX COLLEGE. 

■ KNOX SEMINARY. KNOX ACADEMY. 
I KNOX CONSERVATORY of MUSIC. 
GALESBURG, ILL. 

i HEnTON BATBMAN, Prosldont. Fall term opens Sep- 



SOMETHING New! 



I "GRADED 

^ SEAT WORK IN ARITHMETIC" 

I By J. PiFKE, A. M. 

• Teachers are delighted beoiuae writing on the 
; blficbboard tbc dnily drilU or examinationa in 
', number work la a tbinR of the piist. No more 
' Blraining pupils' eyes to read numbers from the 

bourd at long diatuncos, 
\ NEATNBSS, ACCURACY, and RAPIDITY 

• ALL SECURED AT LAST. 

I Get it and try it. Four numbers, neatly 

' bound. Bulled to clasaes of all f(mdca. It is 

i warmly indorsed by leading educator;^. Send 

I forgamplea; ouly 10 cents by mail. We alao 

! pabliah "'Piper's Institute Taba;" just the thing 

[ for Normals and Inslltut^e. Address 

He Norilf esteni Scliool Sipply CompaEi, 

199 OLABE STBSBI, CHICA90, 
Dealers in School Supplies of all kinda. Send for clr- 
cniari and prices before you buy. 



E. O. VAILE'S 



INTELLIGENCE. 

A live seml-montbl]' journftl fnr teaobers. Out of tb? 
ism. Premium and oluli otfera unparalleled. Send for tree 



THE WEEK'S CURRENT. 

A larife weeklf jnurnsl ol current events for sol 
Clean, full, compact, untertaln I ng-, and tbectaenpeat 
upper-gi'ade supplementary reading in tbe mark' 
trial copies for ten ceno. Save your postal can 
wbbtber you wisli copies all alike or dlSerent. 



GRADED MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT- 
ARY HEADING. 

Four grades: iBt.Sd. 3d, and 4tb readers. Bpeolal and 
unique devloea for training cbildren to be "wide awake" 
when they read. Heal "monotony-killers" and "eye-openers." 
Tliecblldrenenjoythera. No freo eoplef. Send ten one-oont 
stamps tor ten trial copieti of the grade you wish. 

E. O. VAILE, 

Please tell wbero you saw thla. Onk f ark (Ctalcago), 111. 



Two Good Books 

PARKER'S TALKS, 

HEWETT'S PEDAGOGY. 

Take Your Choice. 

Either Given as a Premium for 

Two Subscriptions 

For THE JOURNAL at $1.50. 
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APPROVED TEXT-BOOKS ! 



American Educational Series. 



MESSRS. IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 

Invite the attention (»f teachers and educationists to their list of text-books as comprising many 

new and carefully prepared works, together with their well-known "Standard Series" 

in the several branches of study. The above are embraced, in part, as follows: 



8FELLIN0 AK D EEADINO. 
Swintoii'8 Word Books— Spelling and Analysis. 

Swinton's Readers— A new and highly popular 
series, containing many original features. 

The New Graded Readers. 

Standard Supplementary Readers. 

Gattacart's Literary Reader. 

DICTIONABIES. 
Webster's School Dictionaries. 

MATHEMATICS. 
Robinson's Progressive Course. 
Robinson's Shorter Course. 

Fish's Graded Course in Arithmetic— An 

entirely new series in two books. Meritorious, at- 
tractive, and cheap. 

ENGLISH OBAMMAE. 

Kerl's Complete Course. 
Well's Shorter Course. 

GEOOEAPHY. 
Swinton's New Two-Book Series. 
Guyot's Physical Geography. 
Guyot's Wall Maps. 



HI8T0ET. 
Swinton's Condensed U. S. History. 
Swinton's Primary U. S. History. 
Swinton's Outlines of the World's History. 

PENMANSHIP. 
Spencerian System— Copy Books Charts, and 
Theory. 

DEAWING. 

White's Complete Course of Industrial 
Drawing. 

SCIENCE. 
Gray's Botany. 

Dana's Geology. 

£liot & Storer's Chemistry. 

Wells's Philosophy. 

Cooley's Philosophy. 

Tenney's Zoology. 

Tenney's Natural History. 

Hitchcock's Physiology. 

CIVIL GOVEENMENT. 
Townsend's Analysis of Civil Government. 

Townsend's Shorter Course in Civil €vOT* 
ernment. 

BOOKKEEPING. 
Bryant & Stratton's Standard Series, 



N 



*^*Circulai's and price lists sent on application. Correspondence solicited,^* 



Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor $c Co., Pubs.| 



NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 




mm FOR nmm and sshool 



JOHN W. COOK and R. R. REEDER, 

EDITORS AND PROPRIETORS, 
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T AUD THE Pyramids, 

ella 41 

riDxn, by Dr. G. Lince- 



R State Cb 

iBRK Normal Univbr- 

JT? by Robert Brand... 487 



9. The Word Mkthod in Numbbh Work, 

tiyT. J. Loar 4 

10. Is It Honest? by W. L. PiDsbury 4 

BOOK TABLE 4 

THE MAGAZINES 4 
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Gillan's Ahticlk — 
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SuFT. Brand's Article 4U1 
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lew Eeading Charts 1 Chart-Primer 

BUTLER'S SERIES. 



CHARTS: 



36 NUMBERS. 



26 by 40 INCHES. BOUND IN CLOTH. 

The best arranp:ed, most beautiful, and complete series of Reading Charts yet pubh'shed. In the preparation 
of these Charts, the authors have had in view the most approved modern methods of elementary instruction in 
Readinjf, and have endeavored throughout not to lose sight of the main object of such charts — namely, to teach 
children to read readily and correctly. To accomplisli this, they have selected a limited number of familiar words 
and prpsent^fd them in a series of accurately gradt^d lessons, interspersed with reviews at regular intervals. 

In addition to tbe regular reading lessons, Charts of Form, Color, Script, and a Clock-Face Chart, have been 
added to the Series, making it as attractive as it is complete. 

For additional assistance in the school room, the Charts have been reproduced in book form as a 

OH^RT-F RIMER. 

A copy of this Primer accompanies each set of Charts, and contains, in addition to fac-similea of the yarioas 
Charts, suggestions and explanations for the use of teachers. The Chart-Primer can also be used as a first book in 
reading, containing, as it does, everything needed for the purpose. This little book has been pronounced by all who 
have seen it to ba by far the handsomest pictorial primer ever issued. 



Price of the Charts, 
Price of the Chart-Primer, 



$8.00 
.15 



From these prices a liberal discount will be made when the Charts are ordered in quantities. Specimen 
will be sent free on application. 

S. S. BTTTZiSK A GO., Publlsliers, 

17 and 19 South Sixth St., PhUadelpbia. 

Teachers' Co-Operative Association. 
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SUPPLIES 
Schools with Teachers. 

Teachers with Schools. 

Sells and Rents School Property. 



Bastem Branch i West'n Bvsnelk 

AlleDton,Fa.|Iiiiciili,Heli. 



Illinois Colleqe of Music. 

(WESLETAN UNIVERSITY.) 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 

SEND FOB OUR CATALOGUE. SEND FOR OUR OATALOOUR. 

Those interested in musio can not but be pleased to learn that we hare a first-olass college where all branches of Iffunic 
and Theory may be pursued according to the specified course, as given in all the Great Conservatories in the world, and that 
the prices for twenty lessons are $10 and $15, according to acquirements. The information you would need to form any ide«i 
of our system and rules, as well as our advantages, may be obtained by writing for our catalogue for 1884. Harmony taug-tat 
by mail in a scientific manner. C. MORRIS CAMPBELL, BMn of CoUes«. 



Public School Recitations. 

A graded collection of declamations adapted for use in the 
public schools. Oontaininvr 200 pages of the latest and 
choicest recitations. Send 25 cents in stamps for sample 
copy to the Colbqrove Book Co., Chicago, or address the 
publisher, , j. b. RYAN, 

Riverside, HI. 



By M. L. Seymour, Prof, of Natural Science in Dlinois 

State Normal University. 
This manual was prepared for the use of the students in 
the Illinois State Normal University, and is the result of 
many years' successful practice in dissection with bog-inning 
claSvSos. The subjects treated of are the Heart, the Launyx, 
and the Eye. A lesscm on the examination of each precedes 
the dissection proper. By the u«t of thrtte cairfuUy prepared 
di rat hum, a bcyimier may make a uueixssfid diini<xlion atUte 

'^ vJlce 20 Cents. ILLXH0I8 SCHOOL J0US2TAL, Kormal, m. 




KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 

PRIMARY AIDS; 

Color Teaching Tablets and Gelatine Films. 

Primary Counting Blocks. Primary Drawing Tablate. 

Compasses, Framed Triangles, Kte., £tc« 



Inexpensive Apparatus for Teac hing Physical Science. 

To those wishing information in regrard to this material, we 
will be iflad to send our Illustrated Catalogues. 

THOS. CHARLES, MILTON BRADLRY CO., 

Western A^rt., SprloKileld, Mi 

335 Wanash Ave., Clilcago, 111. 




: TEACHERS WAWTED 

'■ Pot Soplwnber BDjaeements In Westorn and Sonthero Col- 
li' !«<■, Seralnarlea. Public acbools, and famtUoa. All Baho^ 
t, ad/ and aucoesatul Mohera o( tanguagss, malhematlca, 
f f*— •*" , muslo, palatine, SagUab branches, aic., sbould aeod 
- nulara of tbe 
CENTRAL SCHOOL AGENCY, 

W. S. ud 8. A. STBTENSON. Hanr**, 

71fl ChHUDt Bt., St. IrfinU, Mo. 
Ageocj dealing irlth gchoola and 



# 



BUCKEYI BELL roUNDRY. 



VAMDUZEH &TIFT. Cinninntti, 



Illinois Wesleyan University, 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 

COU.BGB OF LETTERS AMD SCIENCE, 
COLIiEOK OP'LAW, 

COLLEGE OF HDSIO, 

COLLEGE OV OOUUEBCE. 

For CatBlosBHi, addr«u W. H. B. ADAMS, D. D., JFTeit. 



KNOX COLLEGE. 

KHOX SEUINARY. KNOX ACADEMY. 
KNOX CONSERVATORY of MUSIC. 

GALBSBURO, ILL. 

HKWTOM BATENAN, Praaldant. Fall term open* Be[>- 
tember 1. Bpnd for Catalogues. 



SOMETHING New I 



"GRADED 

SEAT WORK IN ARITHMETIC." 

Bt J. Piper, A. M. 

Teachen are delighted becauae writiuK on tbe 

blackboard for dail; drilli or examinations in 

namber work is a thiDg of the piist. - No more 

etraioiDK papila' eyes to read numbers from the 

board at long distances. 

SBATNESS, ACCURACY, and RAPIDITY 

ALL SECURED AT LAST. 

Get it and try it. Four nuiubere, neatly 

boasd, suited to classeB of a!) gnidea. It is 

warmly indorsed b; leading educators. Send 

for samples; only 10 cents by mail. We also 

publish ''Piper's InstitnteTaba;" just the thing 

for Normals and Institutes. Address 

Tie Ml Bstn Sclool Siily Companj, 



Dealers in ^^^. 
\ Calais and prices 



CLASS SIBEET, CHICAGO, 
'ool Supplies of iill kinds. Sond fur ci 
before j'ou buy. 



E. O. VAILE'S 

PoMcate for Teacte ami Sclooiii. 

INTELLIGENCE. 

A llTe »eiiii-montblr Journal for leoohers. Out of the 
usual ruts. An entirely new thin? In educational Journal- 
ism. Premium and club offers unparalleled. Send fur free 
sample. 

THE WEEK'S CURRENT. 

A laree weekly Journal of current events for school uae. 
Clean, full, compact, t-ntertaluing, and tbe cboapest and best 
uppcr-^rrade supplementary reading In tho market. Ten 
trial copies for ten cents. Save your postal cards. Tell 
whetberyou wisb copies all alike or differoat. 

GRADED MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT- 
ARY KEADING. 

Four grailes: lat. Sd, 3i], and 4th readers. Special and 

■""— " ■'" - '-■ — -'nins children to be "wide awake- 

onotooy-ktllerB" and "ere^openers." 
, No free L-opies. Send tan one-cent 
?B of the grade you wish. 

E. O. VAILE, 

w this. Oak Park (Chicago), UL 



en (hoy read. Real "D 
e children enjoy then 
.mps for ten trial cop 



Tf there I 

I to supply you with , . 

Series), Glldeisleevo'a Lalio, aim uiimr ouuuui uwi 
the University Scries, we will mall ibem to you. Sen 

mall. Price llslB, clrcularx. and the Maury Famphtet sei 



NO LOCAL DEALER 

Geographies (now Two- Book 



TEACHERS 

Wanting Positions, an Increase of Salary, or Books, 
send for our "Weekly Report of Vacancies," and Cata- 
logue. Address 

MODERN TEACHERS* SUPPLY CO., 
Logan s|)ort, Ind. 





EEYISED EEADEES and SPELLEE. 



The Recognized Standard. 

Adapted to Modem Methods, 

More Carefvlly Oraded than any others. 

8v{perior in Typography^ Printing^ and 
Binding. 



A Greater Variety of the Best Beading 
Matter than any other series. 

More than 200 Authors represented. 

More than 270 lHustrations by the best 
artists. 



"Many series of readers have appea. '''1 since the first pnblication of McGuffey^s, batitfcGnffey's still more than hold 

their own in the affection and patronage of the- public. The grading of McGuffey's Readers has never been 

surpassed, nor has the interesting chai-acter of the matter. In singleness of pnrpose, in the 

adaptation of means to ends, in catching and holding the attention of children, in filling 

the bill of 'reading made easy/ McGafifey^s Readers stand ^inrivalled and alone." 



McGUFFEY'S REVISED READERS 

ADOPTED FOB 

VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA, KENTUCKY, ARKANSAS, SOUTH O ARGUN A. 

CITY OF NEW YORK, CITY OF BROOKLYN, CITY OF ST. LOUIS, 



Hoboken, 
Calais, Me., 
Topeka, 
Wneeling, 
Colnmbus, 0., 
Burlington, la., 
Bloommgton, 111., 
Zanesville, 
Lexington, Ey., 
Kirksville, Mo., 
Murfreesboro, 
Sedalia, Mo., 
Richmond, Ind., 
Cedar4lapids, la., 
Americus, Ga., 
Goldsboro, N. C, 
Alexandria, Va., 
Danville, Va., 
Lynchburg, Va., 
Portsmoutn.Va., 
Staunton, Va., 
Winchester, Va., 
Spencer, Mass., 



CITY OF CINCINNATI, 

Patterson, N. J,, 
Joiiet, 

Terre Haute, 
Fort Wayne, 
Toledo, 
Leavenworth, 
Oskaloosa, 
Dayton, 0., 
Covington, Ky., 
Charlotte, Mich., 
Duluth, 
Dallas, Texas, 
Paris, Kentucky, 
Portsmouth, 0., 
Springfield, 111. 
Leavenworth, Kan., 
Paducah, Ky., 
Cuthbert, Ga., 
Hot Springs, Ark., 
Columbus, S. C, 
Gainesville, Texas, 
Palestine, Texas, 
Cisco, Texas, 



CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO. 



Chattanooga, 
EvansviUe, 
Sandusky, 
Dubuque, 
Charleston, 111., 
Steuben ville, 
St. Joseph, Mo., 
Iowa City, 
Clarksville, Tenn., 
Charleston, W. Va., 
Newport, Ky., 
Chillicothe, 0., 
Champaign, 111., 
Hutchinson, Kan., 
Danville, Ky., 
Charlotte, N. C, 
Prescott, Ark., 
fiuntsville, Ala., 
Selma, Ala., 
Mankato, Minn., 
Grand Forks, D. T., 
Beaver Dam, Wis., 
Antrim, N. H., 



Waterville, Me., 
Portland, Me., 
St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, 
Lewiston, Me., 
Jersey City, N. J., 
Fall River, Mass.* 
Meredith. N. H., 
Flushing, N. Y., 
Jackson, Mich., 
Valoaraiso, Ind., 
Caroondale, III., 
Chillicothe, 0., 
Meridian, Miss., 
Salisbury, N. C, 
Searcy, Ark., 
Winona, Minn., 
Silver City, N. M., 
California, Pa., 
East Saginaw. Mich.* 
Greeneville, Mich., 
Middleton, Mass., 
St. Cloud, Minn., 



And 3,000 other Cities and Towns. 
ADOPTED BY MORE THAN 1,000 COUNTY BOARDS. 

ADOPTED BY MORE THAN 10.000 TOWNSHIPS AND SPECIAL DISTRICTS. 



> 



McGuffey*8 Readers are in general use in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Tennessee, Kansas, Yitginia, W. 

Virginia, Georgia, Mississippi, Alabama, Arkansas, Missouri, and Texas. In several of these states 

they are used exclusively, and to greater or less extent in nearly every state and territory. 

NO OTHBB SEBIBS COMPAKES WITH MoOXTFEEY'S IN EXTENT OF POPVLAEITY AHD UHB. 

VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 

CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK 



\thmi Mnxnal 

fiAZINE FOR TEASHERS AND SgHOOL OFFiSERS. -^ 



JOHN W. COOK and R, R. REEDER 

EDITORS AND PROPRieTORS 



^^'""^^^ ^ CONT E NTS ^ 
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FOR 



HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 



Dunglison's School Physiology. 

Exchange, 70 Cents. Introduction, $1. 

Brown's Advanced Algebra. 

Exchange, X^ Gents. Introduction, $1.10. 

Sharpless' Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Exchange, 80 Cents. Introduction, $1.10. 

Elderhorst's Blow-Pipe Analysis. 

Introduction, $1.67. 

Baker's Natural Philosophy. 

Exchange, 70 Cents. Introduction, $1. 

Thompson's Political Economy. 

Introduction, $1. 

Kames' Elements of Criticism. • 

Introduction, 67 Cents. 

Dickens's Child's History of England. 

Introduction, 67 Cents. 

Brown's Elementary Algebra. 

Exchange, 60 -Cents. Introduction, 80 Cents. 

Sharpless' Q-eometry (Plane and Solid). 

Exchange, 70 Cents. Intix)duction, $1. 

Q-nmmere's Surveying (Revised). 

Introduction, $1.50. 

Coate's Comprehensive Speaker. 

Introduction, $1. 



Sample copies of our publications for examination, with view to introduction, will be sent 
on receipt of the introduction price. The amount for sample copy will be refunded on receipt 
of order for books. 



PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 



109 and 111 Wabash Avenue, 
F. S. CABLE, General Agrent. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

\ 



The Most Successful Books of the Day. 

Harper'8 Oraded Arithmetics. 



A Complete Course in Arithmelic for Common Schools, in Two Books. 

Note well the Low Prices. 



Retail Price. 

30 cts. 
60 cts. 



FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC, 
SEOOXD BOOK IN ARITHMETIC, 

SPECIAL FEATURES. 

1. Series complete in two books. 

2. Goinbination of oral and written work. 
8. Mixumum of theory and maximum of practice. 
4. Practical character of problems. 



Special Price. 

22 cts. 
45 cts. 



Ex. Price. 

15 cts. 
30 cts. 



5. Adaptation in arrangement and method to the men- 
tal growth of children. 

6. The results of the best professional skill and exper- 
ience, embodying the true spirit of reform in 
arithmetical teaching. 



We wish to hear from every School Board contemplating a change in Arithmetic. Send for complete 

list of Harper ik Brothers' Educational Series. 



Afebt for the Introdnctton of 
HARPBB * BBOTBBRS* SCHOOL BOOKS. 



^W. J. BTJTTOISr, 

379 Wabash Ave., Chicago, lU 



HARPER'S ARITHMETICS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF DELAWARE. 

At a meeting of the Delaware State Board of Education, held at Dover, Delaware, June 27, 1884, Harper's 
Gradbd ARiTHMETtcs were unanimously adopted for exclusive use in all the schools of that State. 



The Woman's Medical College 

CHICAGO. 



THE TERM BEGINS THE THIRD TUESDAY OF 

SEPTEMBER. 



Women interested In the Study of Medicine should send 
for Announcement. Address 

11. mr. GRAB A in. Seo*y. W. H. BY FORD, M. D., 

101 Warren Ave., Chicagro, III. President. 



F THERE IS NO LOCAL DEALER 



T 

1 to supply you with Maury's Geojrraphios (now Two-Kook 
Series), Gildersleeve's Latin, and othor school books of 
the University Series, we will mail ihc-m to you. Send us 
tbe regmlar price and the book will como to you by return 
maiL Price lists, circulars, and the Maury Pamphlet sent to 
All wbo aak for them. 

UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 

1« Murray Street, New York. 



SOMETHING NEW I 



(( 



GRADED 



TEACHERS 

Wanting Positiona, on Increase of Salary, or Books, 
send for our ** Weekly Report of Vacancies," and Cata- 
logue. Address 

MODERN TEACHERS' SUPPLY CO., 

LiOgansport, Ind. 



QUESTIONS IN GEOGRAPHY 

WITH ANSWERS. 

A book for teachers and pupils, furnishing" excellent Re- 
view Dkill for classes. Questions taken mostly from 
ConntT and State Board Bxaminations. In book form, price 
a5cU. Address J. A. WOODiu UN, 

V^lj JSloo mill s^ ton, Ind. 



SEAT WORK IN ARITHMETIC." 

By J. Piper, A. M. 

Teachers are delighted because writing on the 
blackboard for daily drills or examinations in 
number work is a thing of the past. No more 
straining pupils' eyes to read numbers from the 
board at long distances. 

NEATNESS, ACCURACY, and RAPIDITY 
ALL. SECURED AT LAST. 

Get it and try it. Four numbera, neatly 
bound, suited to classes of all grades. It is 
warmly indorsed by leading educators. Send 
for samples; only 10 cents by mail. We also 
publish ''Piper's Institute Tabs;" just the thing 
for Normals and Institutes. Address 

The Norttiwestern School Supply Company, 

199 CLABE STREET, CHICAaO. 

Dealers in School Supplies of all kinds. Send for cir- 
culars and prices before you buy. 



r 



NEW SCHOOL READER. 



A Valuable Addition to Appletons' Popolar Series of School Readers. 



^PPLETOISIS' 



INTRODUCTORY FOURTH READER, 

By WZLLIAK T. EABEZS, A. H., LL. B., and ANDSEW'J. BIOSOFF, A. K. 



CoDstructed in accordance with the same plan and methods which have given APPLE- 
TONS' SCHOOL READERS UNPRECEDENTED POPULARITY. 



This book is designed to famish saitable reading matter for those pnpils who hare 
finished the Third Reader, and are yet too yonug or too immatare 

to take up the Fourth. 



Teachers and School Officei-s, desiring a choice reader of this grade for their schools^ 
should exanaine 

APPLETONS' INTRODUCTORY FOURTH READER, 



INTRODUCTORY PRICE, - - - - 66 Cents. 



Specimen copy mailed to any Teacher or School Officer, for examination, upon receipt 
of introductory price. 



D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 

Nkw York, Boston, CiIioaqo, San Franciocxk 



•> 



•J 



FOR 



HIGH SCHOOLS AID COLLEGES 



Dunglison's School Physiology. 

Exchange, 70 Cents. Introduction, $1. 

Brown's Advanced Algebra. 

Exchange, 75 Cents. Introduction, $1.10. 

Sharpless' Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Exchange, 80 Cents. Introduction, $1.10. 

Elderhorst's Blow-Pipe Analysis. 

Introduction, $1.67. 

Baker's Natural Philosophy. 

Exchange, 70 Cents. Introduction, $1. 

Thompson's Political Economy. 

Introduction, $1. 

Kames' Elements of Criticism. 

Inti-oduction, 67 Cents. " 

Dickens's Child's History of England. 

Introduction, 67 Cents. 

Brown's Elementary Algebra. 

Exchange, 60 Cents. Introduction, 80 Cents. 

Sharpless' Geometry (Plane and Solid). 

. Exchange, 70 Cents. Introduction, $1. 

Gnmmere's Surveying (Revised). 

Introduction, $1.50. 

Coate's Comprehensive Speaker. 

Introduction, $1. 



Sample copies of our piiblications for examination, with view to introduction, will be sent 
on receipt of the introduction price. The amount for sample copy will be refunded on receipt 
of order for books. 



POETER & COATES, PubUshers, 



> 



F. S. CABLE, Creneral AgenU 



109 and 111 Wabash Avenuef 

CHICAGO^ ILLINOIS. 



The Best Books for Home and School. 



Worcester's Comprehensive Dictionary. 

Profiaely il last rated . New nnd Revined Edition, with 
a Supplement of nearly Six Thousand New Words. 
684 pa^es. Large 12[oo. Half roan, <^oth sides. 
11.40 net. 

Worcester's New School Dictionary. 

Embracinj? a Carefully Prepared Vocabulary of Words 
in popular use, tof^ether with Tables Exhibitin^r the 
Pronunciation of Ancient and Modem Biographical 
and Geographical NameF, Scripture Proper Names. 
Christian Naraep, etc. Prepared upon the Basis of 
the Latest Edition of Worcester's Quarto Una- 
bridged Dictionary. 12mo. Half roan, cloth sides. 
90 centa net. 

Lippincott's Popular Series of Readers. 

COBIPLBTB IN SIX BOOKS. 

Teachers prefer the Popular Series of Readers because 
they are in harmony with the progressive educational 
sentiment of the times. The Series is approverl by 
leading Educators and Teachers from all sections of 
the country. 



LIPPINCOTT'S SCIENCE SERIES. 



ASTRONOMY. 

By Prof. Isaac Sharpless and Prof. G. M. Philips. Pro- 
fusely I! lustra ted. 

NATURAL. PHILOSOPHY. 

By Prof. Isaac Sharpless and Prof. G. M. Philips, au- 
thors of "Astronomy," etc. With numerous illus- 
trations. A Key to this work has been prepared for 
the use of teachers. 

LESSONS IN CHEMISTRY. 

By Prof. William H. Green, M. D., Editor and Transla- 
tor of Wurtz's ^Chemistry." Fully Illustrated. 

COMPREHENSIVE ANATOMY, 

Physiologry, and Hygiene. With Brief Direc- 
tions for Illustrative Dissections of Mammals, for 
Elementary Work with the Microscope, etc , etc. 
By Prof. John C. Cutter, B. S., M. D. With 140 
Illustrations. 

All are Bound Uniform in Style. 12mo. Half roan, 

cloth sides. Each |1 net. 

Recommended and Indorsed by the Best Bdaoatora 

and Auihortties. 



For terms, for examination and introduction, address . 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 

Or, E. H. ELY, Iowa City, Iowa, 715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 



The Woman's Medical College 



CHICAGO. 



THE TERM BEGINS THE THIRD TUESDAY OF 

SEPTEMBER. 



Women interested In the Study of Medicino should send 
Dor Announcement. Address 

D, W. GBAHAM. Sec'y. W. H. BTFORD, M. D., 

101 "Warren Ave., Chicago, 111. Prtsldent. 



Tf there is no local dealer, 

JLto supply you with Maury's Geogrraphlos (now Two- Book 
Series), Oilderaleeve's Latin, and other s(*hool books of 
the Uniyerslty Series, we will mail them to you. iSciid us 
Ihereyiiiar price and the book will como to you by return 
malL Price lists, ctrculais, and the Muury Pamphlet sent to 
all who aBk for them. 

UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 

19 Murray Street, New Vork. 



T^TT APFTITP?^ *^"^ Others, wishing to attend 
1^ J2i21l^Jj.rjri;D, a good Normal School, or those 

desiring a situation to teach, should not fail to send 
for sample copy of 

"THE EDUCATIONAL WORLD/' 

Address W. SAlTLEB, ICditor, 

Log^ansport, Ind* 



QUESTIONS IN GEOGRAPHY 

WITH ANSWERS. 

A hook for teachers and pupils, furoishinflr excellent Rb- 
▼iiw Dull for classes. Questions taken mostly from 
voanty and State Boani Eiam I nations. In book form, price 
ttots. Address J. A. woodbuun, 



Something New I 



(( 



GRADED 



l»-]y 



SEAT WORK IN ARITHMETIC." 

By J. Piper, A. M. 

Teachers are delighted because wnting on the 
blackboard for daily drills or examinations in 
number ^ork is a thing of the past« No more 
straining pupils' eyes to read numbers from the 
board at long distances. 

NEATNESS, ACCURACY, and RAPIDITY 
ALL SECURED AT LAST. 

Get it and try it. Four numbers, neatly 
bound, suited to classes of all grades. It is 
warmly indorsed by leading educators. Send 
for samples; only 10 cents by mail. We also 
publish 'Tiper's Institute Tabs;" just the thing 
for Normals and Institutes. Address 

ne Nortliwesteni School Snpply Company. 

199 CLABS STBEET, CEIOAGO. 
Dealers in School Supplies of all kinds. Send fur oir- 



Bioominflrton» ind« ' culais and prices beibre you buy. 



r 



APPfiOYED TEXT-BOOKS ! 

American Educational Series. 



MESSRS. IVISON, BUKEMAN, TAYLOR i CO. 

Invite the attention of teachers and educationists to their list of text-books as comprising many 

new and carefully prepared works, together with their well-known ^'Standard Series" 

in the several branches of study. The above are embraced, in part, as follows: 



SFEIinrG AHD BEADING. 
Swinton's Word Books— Spelling and Analysis. 

dwinton's Readers— A new and highly popular 
series, containing many original features. 

The Kew Graded Readers. 

Standard Supplementary Readers* 

Oathcart's Literary Reader. 

DICTIONABIES. 
Webster's Scbool Dictionaries. 

MATHEMATICS. 
Robinson's Progressive Coarse. 
Robinson's Shorter Course. 

Fish's Graded Course in Arithmetic— An 

entirely new series in two books. Meritorious, at- 
tractive, and cheap. 

ENGLISH GBAMMAB. 

Kerl's Complete Course. 
Well's Shorter Course. 

GEOGBAFHT. 
Swinton's New Two-Book Series. 
Guyot's Physical Geography. 
Guyot's Wall Maps. 



HISTOBT. 

Siflnton's Condensed U.' S. History. 
Swinton's Primary U. S. History. 
Swinton's Outlines of the World's History. 

JENMANSHIP. 

Spencerian System— Copy Books Charts, and 
Theory. 

DBAWING. 
White's Complete Course of IndnstiiAt 
Drawing. 

SCIENCE. 
Gray's Botany. 

Dana's Geology. 

£liot & Storer's Chemistry. 

Wells's Philosophy. 

Cooley's Philosophy. 

Tenney's Zoology. 

Tenney's Natural History. 

Hitchcock's Physiology. 

CIVIL OOVEBNMENT. 

Townsend's Analysis of Civil Govemineiit. 

Townsend's Shorter Course in Civil Gov- 
ernment. 

BOOKKEEPING. 
Bryant & Stratton's Standard Series^ 



^^^Circalars and price lists sent on application. Correspondence solicited.%^ 



Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor $c Co., Pubs., 



NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 



r .^mj 




Muzim FOR nmm and sghool offisers.-^ 



-®^ 



JOHN W. COOK and R. R. REEDER, 

EDITORS AND PROPRIETORS. 






CONTRIBUTIONS— 

1, PRiu^ny Work, by Sophj G. Kenyon. . 

2, Geooiiapht as a SriKNrK in the Piiiiuc 

Sciiwoi*, by H I)- Hiich m 

3, Nkvada as a FrKT,i> vhr Tkaciikeis. by 




F. M. Alcxnnder 

4. Mi»pF,i,iNo IS Ci.av. by II M. Amlerson. -•.71 

5. TkLLlNO. TeAUIIISO. AKII TlUINlNd. bv 

H. C. Cox 572 

6. Eari.v SrnooL Housks in Illinois, bv 

Sdtmiel VViburd '.y,:i 



7. FiiiBAt Afterkoo.n, by Geo. C. MuBtin. . 
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ILLINOIS 



INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 



URBANA, ILL. 



COURSES OF STUDY IN 

AGRICULTDKE, 

MEClIANICAIi ENGINEERING, 
CIVIL ENGINEERING, 
ARCHITECTUI?E, 

NATURAL HISTORY, 
CHEMISTRY, 
ENGLISH and MODERN LANGUAGES, 
ANCIENT LANGUAGES, 

ART AND DESIGN, 

MILITARY SCIENCE. 



Preparatory Course for 1 Year. 

Pupil8 admitted to this course who can pass good 
examinations in the 

COMMON ENGLISH BRANCHES. 

WOMEN ADMITTED. 

For catalogues Address, 

SELIM H. P£ABODY, LL. D., 



Postoffie, Champaign, III. 



RegeDt. 



Sometliing New ui Practical 

FOR TEAOIXINti YOUNO PUPILS 

HOffloUSEiENGUSHLmiGE. 

w 

By W. B. Powell, A. M., Supt. Schools, Aurora, 111. 



Introductory. 

HOW TO TALK 42ots.. 

HOW TO WEITE 60 cts. . 



Exchange. 

..25ots. 
• •35ots. 



Their purpose Is to guide the young learner in the correct 
use of language at the time when he is form- 
ing habits of speech. 



Parker's Arithmetical Charts. 

repared by Francis VV. Parker, Supervisor of Public 
Schools, Boston; formerly Supt. of Schools, Qulncy, 
Mass, ; now Prin. of Cook Co., Normal School. 



Monroe's Supplementary Readers. 

Introductory. Exchange 

Monroe's New Primer, ... 15 cts., . . 10 cts. 

Monroe's Advanced First Header, 20 cts., . . 15 cts. 

Monroe's Advanced Second Header, 30 cts., . . 30 cts. 

Monroe's Advanced Third Reader, 42 cts., . . 25 cts. 

Sample copies, for examination, sent prepaid, on receipt of 
introduction price. Liberal terms for first introduction. 
Address 

F. S. BELDEN, 

153 Wabash Ave., Chloago, lU. 

OOWFEBTHWAIT A 00., Publishm. 



It will pay any live teacher to read this liat of 

BOOKS on TEACHING 

Published and for sale by 

A. FLANAGAN, Chicago, III. 



HOW TO STUDY U. 8. HISTORY. 

A bnok to aid teacher and pupil. It shows the tecu»h«r 
the best way to teach the pupil bow to study bis lesson: ho^r 
to picture the events on the mind; how to find the prominent 
facts needed; how to find patallel authorities; bow to re- 
member dates; how to find rare points and objects of hie- 
torical interest; how to make history the most inlerestlov 
studv; how to use and make 'Queer Queries." 

225 pa^OR: of blackboard torms; directions for Btnily: 
850 "Queer Queries," with answers; 800 review queatioiu, 
etc. Cloth; ;fl. 

How to teach Arithmetic is pointed out in 

METHODS IN WRITTEN ARITHBIETIC 

By Prof. John W. Cook, 
Prof, of Mathematics in the Illinois Normal Universltj. 

The mfttter contained in the book is the same, in sob- 
stance, as thHt which Prof. Cook has found to l>e the roort 
effective in leading his pupils to an accurate and thoroucrii 
knowledije of the subject. Cioth, 189 pp., price 75 cts. 

Supt. Jos. Carter, Peru, III., says: **I do not know of anir 
place where there can be found, in so little space, so mncli 
that is valuable, and so concisely said, as in these arttdes." 



CURIOUS COBWEBS. 

Woven from many Queer, Quaint, and Curious Questions, 
erathered from many Queer Quarters, and all unwouDd by 
"Ye Pedagog-ue." 

There are 225 questions upon quaint and seemingly diffi- 
cult points pertaining to history, art, science, philosophr, 
geography, botany, and hosts ol things which are not gen- 
erally known of by the average person. Its use will aroosa 
an interest in any school or family. Price, 20 cents. 



HUNTER»S HELPS TO HISTORY: 

Or Historical Games with Cards on the History of the United 

States. 

The noon hour, which often hangs heavily noon both 
teacher and pupil. Is passed pleasantly and prnfltably in 
playing Historical Games and searching the books for ev'ents 
suggested on the cards. Price, 50 cents. 



SIMS' COMBINED SCHOOIi REGISTER. 

The Most Simple and Convenient Register ever made. 

I want every teacher to send for specimen pape and be 
convinced himself. The only Keglster that contains a rco- 
ord ot the Acieudance, Dapoftment, llecltalions, and Exam- 
inations on a single pag-e, so that when the term cl>»se9 tbera 
is lett a full school hibtary of each pupil In one book. 



ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS. 

A collection of two hundred practical problems in Aiitli- 
metic. For drill, review, and practice. Price, 10 cents. 



SPEAKERS* DRAMAS, ETC. 

A largo variety to choose from. 

^TThis Is only a partial list. Send for full catalogue. 
I have a larger stock of useful helps tnan any house west of 
New York. 

[Mention this publication.] 

163 Randolph St., Cliicago, III. 




STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 

NORMAL. McLEAN COUNTY, ILLINOIS. 

This loatitntioB waa establirjhed, by t!ie General AsscQibLy of tbe Slate, id 1857. Ita sole purpose is to 
prepare teachera for the schools of the Stale. The several grades of the Model Department are established 
to ud in this work. Nevertheless, these grades serve well the purpose of those wishing instruction in the sub- 
jeots taught. 

Students in the Normal Department are required to declare that their purpose in attending is to fit 
(bemselves for teaching, And all the work of the. school is shaped to ibis single purpose. Probably no other 

[ Mormftl School Faculty in the country embodies so much of successful experience in Normal School work as onra. 

! Tuition is free to those who take a pledge to teach in the schools of Illinois. 

[ Our facilities for the study of Itotany, Zoology, Geology, Chemistry, and Mineralogy, are excellent ; and 

' Mnow offer them to such as desire to make those studies a SPEcialti" at a very small coat. 

' THE HIGH SCHOOL 

[ gr&deof the Model Department offers the advantages of a first-class academy, and preparatory school. There 
; we two courses of study, — the .General and the Classical. Those who satisfactorily complete either course 
I receive the Diploma of the University. The Classical course gives a thorough preparation for our best Col- 
leges; our graduates enter Harvard and Yale without diiSculty. The General course offers excellent opportu- 
' aities to those who do not have the time or inclination for an extended College course. Tuition in this grade, 
i $30 a year, — or $10 a term. For particulars concerning the High School, address the Principal. 

i THE G-RAMMAR SCHOOL 

■ grade is under the charge of the Assistant Training Teacher ; he does much of the teaching, sees that healthy 
' discipline is maintained, and lakes care that no improper or vicious pupils are admitted to the school. This 

Khool prepares pupils for the Normal Department, for the High Scliool, or for general business. The instruo- 
tion is gi^en by teachers who are trained in tbe best modern methods, and who are under constant and efficien 

■ nperriuoQ. Pupils who complete tlie Preparatory Course are promoted to the High or Normal School witbou 
(nrther esaminatioo. 

Tuition in Grammar grade, $-25 a year, or $8.33 a term. 

The Second term begins ilutidiiy, January 5, and cWcs Tliiirsday, March 2G. Third term 
begins Monday, April 6, atid closes Thursday, June 25. 

Fur ciitalogiies, etc., address 

EDWIN C. HEWKTT, President. 



JOS. DIXON CROCIBLE COMPA 

JERSEY CITY, N. J. 



SZOTTS^ S3'X'.^^SXjXSXZSX3 X2:T 3.327. 



A Most Convenient Article for Spring Examinatl 

For convenience of teachers, as well as others, the littL 
box of pencils represented above takes the lead. The lead 
in the pencils are the cslebrated DIXON'S AMERICAl 
GRAPHITE Leads, which are unriralled for Smoothnes 
and Toughness. They are handsomely finished, stamped ii 
gold, and placed in a neat paper box. with point protecto: 
and extra rubber. The cut shows the actual size. Asl 
your stationers for 

DIXON'S NO. 732 BOX OF AGATE PENCILS. 

If he does not keep them send 10 cents in stamps for sam 
DIXON'S No. 732 ; but be sure and mention the Illinois S 
Journal. 
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NOR MAL, ILLI NOIS. 

In Clubs of Five, $1.26. 
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Teachers' Co-Operative Association. 
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SUPPLIES 
Scliools with Teachers. 
^ Teachers with Schools. 

Sells and Rents School Property. 



Eastern Bnuieli i Wesfa Br«ac^ 



Alleitoii,Fa.|Liiiioli.Nd. 



ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 

(WfiSLEYAN UNIVSBSITY.) 



8KNO FOR OUR CATALOGUE. 



BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 



SEND FOR OUR OATALOOUR. 



Those iQtercsted In music can not but be pleased to learn that we have a flretHjlass oollege where all braoebes of Muaic 
and Theory may be pursued accordlnar to the specified course, as given In all the Gre.it (Conservatories in the worUU and that 
the prices for twenty lessons are $10 and $15, according to acquirements. The Information you would need to form aojr Idea 
Of our system and rules, as well as our advantages, may be obtained by writing for our catalogue for 188i. Harmony tnogbt 
by mail In a scientific manner. C. MORRIS CAMPBELL, D«*n of CoUegvu 



^ 



SCHOOL DIPLOMAS 

IN FIFTEEN STYLES, 
Suitable for CoWegcB^ City and Village, Public and Dis- 
trict Schools. 



COMMENCEMENT DAY 

INVITATIONS $ PEOGRAMS 

The FinPB^ and Cheaprst line ever shown. 



IF YOU EXPECT TO USE THKM, 

SEND FOE SET OF SAMPLES. 

THE PANTA6RAPH 

ESTABLZSEXENT, 
Printers, LlthographerSi and Stationers, 

BLOOMINGTON, UAj. 




KINDERBARTEN SUPPLIES. 

PRIMARY AIDS; 

Color Teaohlng Tablets and Gelatine Films. 

Primary Coantlng Blocks. Primary Drawlnir Tablets. 

Compasses, Framed Trlaii|rl«Si Etc., Etc. 



Inexpenslie Apparatus for Teaching Physical Science. 

To those wishlnir information in regard to this material, we 
wlli be triad to send our IiaLCStratbd Catalooubs. 

THOS. CHARLES, MILTON BRADLEY CO., 

Western Airt.. Springfield, Mm*. 

335 Wabash Ave., Chloairo. IlL 

Public School Recitations. 

A graded oollectlun of declamations adapted for use in the 
public schools. OoDtaininx 900 padres of the latest and 
ch noest recitations. Send 25 c<«nts in stamps for sample 
oopvto the CoLKGROVE Book Co., Chicago, or address toe 
publisher, j. b. RYAN, 

Riverside, III. 



THE 

Evolution of "Dodd" 

By WM. HAWLEY SMITH. 

The Best Educational Story Pabliskd. 

PRICE, 50 CENTS. 



Given to every eubaciiber to The iLLiNora School 
Journal who sends $1.50. 

SPECIAL TERMS FOR MARCH. 



parker's talks on teaching. 

or hewett's pedagogy. 

Each $1, as a premium for two subscriptions to Thb 

Journal at $1.50 each. 

— • . — ■ 

SOMETHING NEW I 



a 



GRADED 



SEAT WORK IN ARITHMETIC" 

By J. Piper, A. M- 

Teachers are delighted because wntinsr on the 
blackboard for daily drills ot examinations in 
number work is a thing of the past. No more 
straining pupils' eyes to read numbers from the 
board at long distances. 

NEATNESS, ACCURACY, and RAPIDITY 

ALL SECURED AT LAST. 

Get it and try it. Four numbers, neatly 
bound, suited to classes of all gmdes. It is 
warmly indorsed by leading edncatorv. Send 
for samples; only 10 cents by mail. We abo 
publish ''Piper's Institute Tabs;*' just the thing 
for Normals and Institutes. Address 

Tke Nortki estem School Supply Compaij, 

199 OLABS STB£ET. OEIOAOO. 

Dealers in School Supplies of all kinds. Send fur cir- 
culars and prices before you buy. 



The Woman's Medical College 

CHIOAOO. 

THE TERM BEGINS THE THIRD TUESDAY OF 
SEPTEMBER. 



ram«a Interested Id the Studr 
.DDouncement. Address 
W.QBABAM. Siw'r. 1 

101 Warren Ave., Ohlcaco, I 



r Uedlclne should send 
H. BYPORD, H. D., 



APECDCENS 
PECIXEHS 
TECI3CEHS 



OF THE FOLLOWING BOOKS WILL 



51 



liked tber >r 



Manry's Klementary Geography $ .54 
Hanry's Revised Mann al . . 1.28 
Maury's Bevised Pby'l Oeography l.SO 

Omulars aod MHuryPanipblet molLed on request. 
UNIVERSITY F0BLI3H1SG CO., 

IB Murray Street, Now York. 



XEACHEBS,:"^ 



3,nd othetrs, wishing to attend 
a Kood Normal School, or those 
desiring a situation to teach, should not Fail to send 
for sample copy of 

"THE EDUCATIONAL WORLD." 

Address W. BATLER, Editor, 



QUESTIONS IN GEOGRAPHY 

WITH ANSWERS. 

A book fOT te&chcrs and pupils, furnishing excellent Re- 
Tinr Dbiu. for Classen. Quesiinns taken mnstly from 
Countr and State Board Biamlnalluns. In tKiok Torm, price 
Sets. Address J. A. WOOUBURN, 

I»-I; BloODjlngtOD.Ind. 



IMPSON'STEACM'SEIAMM. 

A NEWLY REVISED AND ENLARRED EDI- 
TION FOR 18S5. 

la a book of nearly WO pages, hav- 
prepared fc 



i fltlini 



niselves 



and la also adapted lo the use of 
Common and Hitrh Schools, fordal If 
weekly, nod montliljr reviews. It 
embraces 13 Common and HlKh 
School branches. 

I. Every Teacher should possess 
a copy of the Exanilnor. 2. It con- 
tains over 5,000 



3, The V 



I !a OD- 



acopy of this hook 



dorscd by the 

ottheeountry. *. nvenftWAi copies 
haro already liecn Bold in (he United 
States aod Canada. B. If you are 
di'cadinK an oiamlaation, purchase 
will guide you aafcly throuRh. 

TeacBers, I also have a new book on Enirlish and .'Vinorlean 
Literature, Just from Ihc press, entitled 

SKETCHES OF 
ENGLISH ANlt AMERICAN IJTEKATOUS. 

This la a very useful work. In aipliHlHalcul ordT It mcn- 
lloDS the time of birth and dciilh {If dead) of each wrliiTi 
his birthplace; where be died; whereeducated: bis lumily 
oonnectioas, whether good or bad: his career In lifc,whether 
moral orlmtDordl: and tho most Impnrtanl works he has 
•rriiten. Either the Examiner «r Skclehoa will be mailed to 
any address, postpaid, oa receipt of price, f l.riO. Address, 

ALBERT HENRY THOMFSON. 

No. la Third Ave,, ChicHRo, III. 



EUROPE. 

OooV* Bxaonlon Faitlss Ball from New York in Aprlj, 
Uay, June, and July, by Srst.cla£S Bteamahips. 

SpBclml Tonriit Tickets for lodlTlduol Travelers at 
Rednead Kmtes, by tho best routes for pleaaurs traveL 

Cook's Kieonlonlat. wltb maps, contains full partlou- 
lars; by mall for 10 cents. TBOS. COOK * SON, 

Or lOe Dearborn St., ChloaRo, III. Ml Broadway, N. T. 



LAKEKEIE&fESTME'Y. 



THE IHORT UHE IfTWEEH THE EAST ft WEST. 

LAKE ISIS & WSSTSSN B. S. 



mber a, 1883. 



™,„>„. 


Central Time. 
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Through tickets on sale to all Importatit points. For In- 
irmatlon In regard to Llckcls, rates, etc., inquire of Ticket 
LgcntB at principal ticket olbees, or address 
" a. W. SMITH, 

Qen'l Pass. Agent BioomlogtOD HI. 



APPROVED TEXT-BOOKS! 

American Educational Series 



■ESSRS. IVISON, BLAKEHAN, TAYLOR & 00. 

Invite the attention of teachers and educationists to their list of Text-Books, as comprising many 
^ new and carefully prepared works, together with their well-known "Standard Series" 
in the several branches of study. The above are embraced in part as follows: 



8FELLIN0 AND BEADINO. 
Swlnton's Word Books— Spelling and Analysia. 

Swinton'8 Readers— A new and highly popular 

aerie?, containing many original features. 
The New Graded Readers. 
Standard Supplementary Readers. 
Cathcart's Literary Reader. 

BICTIOlTABIEa 
Webster's School Dictionaries. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Robinson's Prosrressive Course. 

Robinson's Shorter Course. 

Fish's Graded Course in Arithmetic— An en- 
tirely new series in two books. Meritorious, at- 
attractive, and cheap. 

ENGLISH GBAMMAB. 
Kerl's Complete Course. 
Well's Shorter Course. 

OEOOBAPHT. 
Swinton's New Two-Book Series. 
Guyot's Physical Geogrraphy. 
Guyot's Wall Maps. 



mSTOBT. 
Swinton's Condensed U. S. History. 
Swinton's Primary U. S. History. 
Swinton's Outlines of the World's fiOstory. 

PENMAHSHIP. 
Spencerian System— Copy Books, Charts, and 
Theory. 

DBAwnro. 

White's Complete Course of Industrial 
DrawinsT* 

8CISHCE. 
Gray's Botany. 
Dana's Geology. 
£liot & Storer's Chemistry. 
Wells's Philosophy. 
Cooley's Phiiosophy. 
Tenney's Zoology. 
Tenney's Natural History. 
Hitchcock's Physiology* 

CIVIL OOVEBNMENT. 
Townsend's Analysis ol> Civil CrOTenunent. 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Civil GoT<f 
emment. 

BOOKKEEPING. 
Bryant & Stratton's Standaid Series. 



* * 



* * 



^* Circulars and Price Lists sent on application. Correspondence solicited. % 



Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor $t Co., Pubs 



NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 



nv wMwrn. im smMi OFFICERS. -<' 

WASBISaTON, D 



^ W. COOK and R. R. REEDER, 

EDITORS AND PROPRIETORS. 
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WomenlQterpatedintlipStuiJyot Medtclii 


Bbouid Bend 


D. w. QRAUAii. S8«r- w. H. Biro 

lai Waneu Ave., Cbicaso, IJI. 


RD. M. P., 

Prtaldent. 


eC n-HK. 
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^~ By FBUHCIS W. PHRKBR. 


CJ 


**' $1.00 PER YEAR. 
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ITTTjl'pCJ and otliers, wishing to attend 
'ILCjliO, a good Normal School, or those 

desiring a situation to t«ach. should not fail to aeod 

■nmple copy ol' 
"THE EDUCATIONAL WORLD." 

. AddroBB W. 8AVLKK. Edltur, 



3L500 

QUESTIONS IN GEOGRAPHY 

WITH ANSWERS. 



raOMPSON'STEACHEE'SEMIRER, 

A NEWLY REVISED AND KNr,ARr,EU EDI- 
TION FOR 1885. 

Is a book of ncarJy lOfl pases, hav- 
IDK been preparod forTeauhBCS aud 
tboae Bttlng tbcmselres to teacb, 
and In also adapted to ibe use at 
Common and lllsb Subools, fordally 
weekly, and montlily reviews. It 
embraces 1^ Common and High 
Scbool brautlies. 
1. Evt-ry Teai^lier sliould jiossess 



tains 



. 2. It c< 



mponi 



doraed by ibe best cdiicalional men 
or Ibe country. ,4. Over TU.UN) copies 
havcalready been sold In the Untied 
States and Canada, b. It you are 
dreading; nn examination, purchase 
a copy of tbisbook: It will HUldi: you iiat:rlylhroUK>i. 

Tenchors, I bI"o have a new book on Rnclisb and Auiorican 
Literature, ]uat from Iboprt'ss. entiiled 

SKETCHES OF 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN UTERATOIIS. 

This is a rery nticfiil work. In alphabetical order It men- 



„ I; and tbo moat important works be hn 

written. Either the EisminerorfkeiL'bes will be mallod K 
■ny address, postpaid, on receipt at price, (1.50. Address, 

No. Vi Tbird Ave., Chicago."!" 



May. June, and July, by llrst-cla:s steamsnips. 

Special ToarlHt Tlcketi for Individual TntTelera at 
Rcdaeed Rates, by the best routes for pleasure travel. 

Conk's KxDiirslonlit. wllb mapN. contains full partlou- 
lars: by mall for 10 oenls. THOS. CO.IK £ SON, 
Or 1U6 Dearborn St:, Cbloago, 111. Ml Broadway, ft. Y. 
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ASK YOUR DEALERS 



FOR 



DIXON'S 



AMERICAN GRAPHITE 



PENCILS 



S— Soft. 

For heavy shading in sketch-drawing or for any use in which a large black mark w 
desired. 

S M-Soft Medium. 

This grade is used JEbr the pocket, or for general drawing and sketching, and is 
wonderfolly smooth. For all ordinary office use it has no equal. 

M B— Medium Black. 

Many persons prefer a pencil not quite so soft as the S M, and not as hard as the 
M. Such persons will nnd their wants met in our MB pencil. In free hand and 
mechanical drawing it is appreciated. 

M— Medium. 

For professional and desk work, and all finer uses where a harder lead than the 
S M and M B is wanted; for accountants, stenographers, draughtsmen, physicians, 
etc. ; for memorandum books it is just right; for drawing on pai>er not very smooth 
• it is exactly right. 

M H— 'Medium Hard. 

To many hands tliis grade will prove more acceptable than the next harder, or II 
grade. It is a smooth, durable pencil, and has met with special favor with draw- 
ing classes, etc. 

H-Hard, 

A hard, but smooth lead, suitable for ledger work or outline drawing; for civil 
engineers, arcliitects, draughtsmen, etc.; very fine lines; drawings made with this 
grade need not be inked for the macliine-shop, or for buildings; suitable for com- 
pass use. 

V H-Very Hard. 

For the finest lines, almost equal to engraving, but still black and smooth. 

But if they are not sold by any dealer in your vicinity, 

write to us tor samples. Send 16 cents in stamps, and 

mention THiE ILLINOIS SCHOOL JOURNAL, 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 

JERSEY CITY, U. J. 

Cf-BK SUKE AXr> MENTION "THE ILLINOIS SCHOOL JOURNAL." 
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